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To the RIGHT HONORABLE | 


J OH N Lord HERVEY, 


Lord Keeper of His Majeſty's Privy Seal. 


Mr Lokp, . 
H E public wall naturally n that 


che I ſhould addreſs elf to ſome per- 
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. DEDICATION. t 
ſon of illuſtrious rank, diſtinguiſhed by his parts 
and eloquence, and bearing à principal ſhare 
in the great affairs of the Nation; who, ac- 
cording to the uſual ſtile of Dedications, might 
be the proper ſubject of a compariſon with the 
Hero of my piece. Your Lord{hi ip's name will 
confirm that expectation, and Vour character 
would juſtify me in running ſome length into 
the parallel; but my experience of your good 
ſenſe forbids me the attempt. For Your Lord- 
ſhip knows, what a diſadvantage it 1 be 
to any character, to be placed in the ſame light 
with that of Cicero ; that all ſuch compari- 
ſons mult be invidious and adulatory ; and that 
the following Hiſtory will ſuggeſt a reaſon in 
every page, arr . no man now living can juſtly 
be coppires with him. 


* 


I Do not impute this to any ſuperiority of 
parts or genius, peculiar to the Ancients ; for 
human nature has ever been the ſame Sf all 
ages and nations, and owes the difference of 
it's improvements, to a difference onely of cul- 
ture, and of the rewards propoſed to it's in- 
duſtry : where theſe are the molt amply pro- 
vided, there we * * find the moſt nu- 


merous 
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merous and ſhining examples of hurar 
fection. In At ws be — 
were laid open to the virtue of every Citizen; 
which, by raiſing them in their turns to the 
command of that mighty Empire, produced a 
race of Nobles, ſuperior even to Kings. This 


bitious, and rouſed every faculty of mind and 
body, to exert it's utmoſt force: whereas in 
modern ſtates, men's views being ufually con- 
fined to narrow bounds, 
cannot paſs, and a partial culture of their 
talents being ſufficient to procure every thing, 


that their ambition can aſpire to, a great genius 


has ſeldom either room or invitation to ſtretch 
itſelf to it's full ſize. 


You ez my Lord, how much 1 truſt to 
your good nature, as well as good ſenſe, when 
in an Epiſtle dedicatory, the proper place of 
Panegyric, I am depreciating your abilities, 
inſtead of extolling them : but I remember, 
that it is an Hiſtory, which I am offering to 
Your Lordſhip, and it would ill become me, 
in the front of ſuch a work, to expoſe my ve- 
racity to any hazard: and my head indeed is 
r now 


iblic Honors 


was a proſpect, that filled the ſoul of the am- 


beyond which they 


in 


now ſo full of antiquity,” 
ſee the dedicatory ſtile reduced to that claſſical 


that the favor, which Vou have ſince ſhewn 
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that I'could wiſh to 


ſimplicity, with which the ancient writers uſed 
to preſent their books to their friends or Patrons, 


at whoſe deſire they were written,” or by whoſe 
authority they were publiſhed: for this was 
the firſt uſe, and the ſole purpoſe of a Dedica- 
tion and as this alſo is the real 


ground of 


my preſent addreſs to Vour Lordſhip, ſo it 
will be the beſt argument of my Epiſtle, and 


the moſt. agreeable to the character of an 
Hiſtorian, to acquaint the public with a plain 


fact, that it was Your Lordſhip, who firſt 
atvittd me, to undertake the Life of CIckRO; 
and when from a diffidence of my ſtrength, 
and a nearer view of the taſk, I began to think 
myſelf unequal to the weight of it, Your 
Lordſhip ſtill urged and exhorted me to perſiſt, 
till I had moulded it into the ow, | in Which! it 


now appears. 


n fav ; "TY Lordſhip was carried by 


that love for CICERO, which, as one of the 


beſt Critics of antiquity aſſures us, is the un- 
doubted proof of a true taſt. 1 wiſh onely, 


to 


| DEDICATION. 
to y Engliſh CicRRO, may not detract from 
that — which is due to Vour love of the 
Roman: but whatever cenſure it may draw 
upon Vour Lordſhip, I cannot prevail with 
myſelf to conceal, what does ſo much honor 
— my work; that, before it went to the Preſs, _ 
Your. Lordſhip not onely ſaw. and approved, 
but, as the — mark of Vour approbation, 
corredted. i it. It adds no ſmall credit to the 
Hiſtory of POLYBIUS, © he profeſles to have 
been aſſiſted in it by Scirio and Laws; and 
even TERENCE's ſtile was made the purer, for 
it's being retouched by the ſame great hands. 
You muſt pardon me therefore, my Lord, if, 
after the example of thoſe excellent Authors, 
cannot forbear boaſting, that ſome parts of 
my preſent work have been brightened by the 


ſtrokes of Vour Lonlibip's s pencil. 


Ir was the cuſtom of thoſe Roman Nobles, 
to ſpend their leiſure, not in vicious pleaſures, 
or trifling diverſions, contrived, as we truly 
call it, to kil/ the time; but in converſing with 
the celebrated wits and Scholars of the age; 
in 2 other $90 le's learning, and 


improving their own: here Your i 
” 
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ſhip imitates. them with ſucceſs, and for love 
of letters and politeneſs may be compared with 
the Nobleſt of them. For Your: houſe, like 
theirs, is open to men of parts and merit; 
where I have admired Your Lordſhip's agree- 
able manner of treating them all in their own 
way, by introducing queſtions of literature, 
and varying them ſo artfully, as to give every 
one an opportunity, not onely of bearing a 
part, but of leading the converſation in his 
turn. In theſe liberal exerciſes You drop the 


cares of the Stateſman ; reheve Your fatigues 


in the Senate; and ere Your. _ 


ways You relax it. 


Encomiums of this kind, upon DOM bi of 
Your Lordſhip's quality, 3 paſs for 
words of courſe, ora fafhionable language to the 


Great, and make little impreſſion on men of ſenſe, 


who knw learning, not to be the fruitof wit or 
parts, for there Your Lordſhip's title would be 


unqueſtionable, but an acquifition of much 
labor and ſtudy, which the Nobles of our 


days are apt to look upon, as inconfiftent 
with the eaſe and fplendor of an elevated for- 


ys and generally leave to men of profeſſions 


and 


DE DTCAT TON. 
and inferior life. But Vour Lordſhip has a 
different way of thinking, and by Vour edu- 
cation in a public School s and Univerſity, has 
learnt from Your earlieſt youth, that no for- 
tune can exempt a man fb. rony pains, who de- 
ſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the vulgar; 
and that it is a folly in any condition of life, 
to aſpire to a ſuperior character, without a 
ſuperior virtue and induſtry to "ſupport it. 
What time therefore others beſtow upon their 
ſports, -or pleaſures, or the lazy indolence of 
à luxurious life, Your Lordſhip applies to the 
improvement of Your knowledge; and in thoſe 
early hours, when all around You are huſhed 
in ſleep, ſerze the opportunity of that quiet, 
as the moſt favorable ſeaſon of ſtudy, and 
frequently ſpend an uſefull day, before others 


begin to Ryo it. 
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LAM E yintz no more, my Lord, than what 
I know, from my conſtant admiſſion to Your 
Lordſhip in my morning viſits, before good 
manners would permit me to attempt a viſit 
any where elſe; where I have found You 
commonly engaged with the Claſſical writers 


of Greece or Rome; and converſing with thoſe 
; very 
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DEDTCATION. 

very dead, with whom Scirio and Laitvs 
uſed to converſe- ſo familiarly when living. 
Nor does Your Lordſhip aſſume this part for 
oſtentation or amuſement onely, but for the 
real benefit both of Yourſelf and others; for 
I have ſeen the ſolid effects of Your: reading, 
in Your judicious reflections on the policy of 
thoſe ancient - Governments, and have felt 
Your weight even in controverſy, on ſome of 


the 'moſt delicate parts of their Hiſtory. - 
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TERRE is another circumſtance peculiar to 
Lour Lordſhip, which makes this taſk of Study 
the eaſier to you, by giving You not onely 
the greater health, but the greater leiſure to 
purſue it; I mean that ſingular temperance in 
diet, in which Your Lordſhip perſeveres with 
a conſtancy, ſuperior to every temptation, that 
can excite an appetite to rebel; and ſhews a 
firmneſs of mind, that ſubjects every-gratifi- 
cation of ſenſe to the rule of right reaſon. 
Thus with all the accompliſhments of the No- 
bleman, You lead the life of a Philoſopher ; 
and while You ſhine a principal. ornament of 
the Court, You practiſe the diſcipline of the _ 
College, . . 5 


a 


In 


1 
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AN old+Rome-there were no hereditary ho- 
nors ; but when the virtue of a family was 
extinct, it's honor was extinguiſhed too; ſo 
arriye at any dignity, who did not win it by 
his perſonal merit: and here again Your Lord- 
ip ſeems to have emulated that ancient ſpirit; 


1% 


for, though born to the; firſt honors of Vour 
country, yet diſclaming as it were Your birth- 
right, and putting Vourſelf upon the foot of a 
 Remanz:Y ou were not content with inheriting, 
but reſolved to import new dignities into Vour 
family; and after the example of Vour Noble 

Father, to open Your own way into the ſu- 
preme council of the Kingdom. In this au- 
guſt Aſſembly, Vour Lordſhip diſplays thoſe 
ſhining talents, by which You acquired a ſeat 
in it, in the defence of our excellent Eſtabliſh- 
ment; in mamtaining the rights of the people, 
yet aſſerting the prerogative of the Crown; 
meaſuring them both by the equal balance of 
the laws; which by the provident care of our 
Anceſtors, and the happy ſettlement at the 
Revolution, have ſo fixed their juſt limits, 
and moderated the extent of their influence, 
20 J 
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oils 8 nation like ours, whigh, from the na- 


e parties, though partieulay attachments to 
certain principles, or f S with certain 


cannot wholly. approve; yet whatever envy 
Your Lordihip may incur on that account, 


true friend to our conſtitution both in Church 
and State; which I have heard Vou demon- 
ſtrate with great force, to be the bulwark of 
our common peace and proſperity. From this 
fundamental point, no engagements will ever 
move, or intereſt draw Vou; and though men 
inflamed by oppoſition are apt to charge each 
other with deſigns, which were never dreamt 
of, perhaps by ow ſide, yet if there be any, 


prinoples, they. may depend at leaſt on Vour 
judgment, that it can never ſuffer a perſon of 


that 2 7 * Wy reſerve, but 


al. e e e eee 


men will ſametimes Yraap the beſt Citizens into 
meaſures of a ſubardinata kind, which they 


You, will be 3 on all occaſions of trial, a 


_ who * 2 little of 7505 as to diſtruſt Vour 


| vw Lordihip's rank, born to fo large a ſhare 
il | ow 
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of the propdrty; as well ag tlie honors of the 
nation, to'think anly private intereſt an equi- 
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Crekxo: for were I not 
Lordihip's ſincere love of liberty, and zeal for 
the happineſs of Your fellow citizens, it would 
be a repronch to Nou, to put into Vour hands 
the Eife of a man; who in all the variety of 
his admirable talents, does not ſhine ſo glorious 
in any, as in his conſtant attachment to the 
true intereſts of his country, and the noble 
ſtruggle that he ſuſtained, at the expence even 


of his Life, to avert the impending Nigel 


that finally oppreſſed | it! 


Bur I ou 
for dwelling ſb long upon 

is knoumn to the whole Kingdon 
myſelf; not onely 
You fill, and the eminent dignity 
bear in it, but by the ſprightly compoſitions 
o vatious kinds, with which Your Lordſhip 


has 


a character, which 


a 2 


ech as an . N 
e for preſenting Lou with i Lie of 
perſuaded of Your 


ought to alk Your Lordſhip's ain | 
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has often entertained it It would be a pre- 
ſumption, to think of adding any honor to 
Your Lordſſlip by my pen, after Vou have 
acquired ſo much by Your own. The chief 
deſign of my Epiſtle is, to give this public 
teſtimony of my thanks for the ſignal marks : 
of friendſhip,” with which Your Lordſhip has = 
long honored me; and to intereſt Vour name, =_ 
as far as I can, in the fate and ſucceſs of my 

work; by letting the world know, what a x 
fare You' had in the production of it; that 

it owed it's being to Vour encouragement; 

correctneſs to Your pencil; and what many 

will think the moſt ſubſtantial benefit, it's large 

ſubſcription to Your authority. Five though, 

in this way of publiſhing it, I have had the 

pleaſure to find myſelf ſupported by a noble 

lift of generous friends, who, without being 

ſollicited, or even aſked by me, have 3 

my ſubſcription with an uncommon zeal, yet 

Vour Lordſhip has diſtinguiſhed Vourſelf the 

moſt eminently of them, in contributing not 


onely to the number, but the 1 1 of the 


names, that adorn it. 
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8 Wr the public has been pleaſed to favor 


me, the beneſit of this ſubſcription is the chief 
fruit, that J have ever reaped from my ſtu- 
dies. I am indebted 1 firſt to CIcERO, 

Lordſhip : it was 
CIcERO, who inſtructec me to write; Vour 
Lordſhip, who rewards: me for writing: the 
ſame motive therefore, which induced me to 
attempt the hiſtory of the one, engages me 
to dedicate it to the other; that I may ex- 
preſs my gratitude to you both, in the moſt 
effectual manner, that I am able, by celebra- 
ting the memory of the dead, and acknow- 
ledging the Roy: of wy FO Bene- 
factor. 


I HAvE received great civilities, on ſe- 


veral occaſions, from many Noble perſons, 


of which I ſhall ever retain a moſt grate- 
full ſenſe; but Your Lordſhip s accumulated 
favors have long ago riſen up to the cha- 
rater of obligations, and made it my per- 
petual duty, as it had always been my am- 


bition, 
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"HERE is no port of Hiftory, which" ſeems capable 
e yielding either more inſtruction or entertainment, 
zan that, which offers to us the ſelect lives of great 
and virtuous mem, who have made an eminent figure on the 
public fiage of tbe world. In theſe we ſee at one view, 
what the annals of a whole age can afford, that is worthy 
of notice; and in the wide field of univerſal Hiſtory, 
ſhipping as it were over the barren places, gather all it's 
flowers, and poſſeſs ourſebves at once of every thing that 
ic good in it. \ BOY 
But there is one great fault, which is commonly obſerved 
in the writers: of particular lives; thut they are apt to be 
8 Fr __. partial 


* * 


. "ey The PR EFA GE. \ 
Feortial and pre iudiced in favor of their "jel, and to 
Five us a panegyric, inſtead of a Hi, ory. They work up 
Their characters, "as Pain db . heir Portraits; tating 
"he praiſe. of their, art. 70 6 not in cg, bidt in garn. | 
ing nature; mot. in drawing a juli reſemblances. put {i 


ing 1 55 Pi; 3 Or exai 2 the mas 1129. "the. | tro * 
and this jndeed ſeems to flaw from the nature US the thing 
itſelf; where- the very inclination to Write. is jw; 
9 grounded on prepaſeſſion,, and an affeFing already; ©: 
traded for "the perſon, aphoſe hiftary. we are et tempring 3 
and when we fit down to it with the; ap 2 a friend, it 
i natural for us, to caft. & ſhade ove failings; togrve 
' the Arongeſt coloring to his virtues ;. and out. of, a £29d : 
rs to endeavour to draw a perfett. ben, r | 
Fam ſenſible, that _ this i the ue, edle, of 
a phers, and have endeavoured f Perefare to. diveſt 
E Fe it, as far as T was able; yet dare not take upon 
me to affirm; that I have kept myſelf wholly clear from 
it; but ſhall leave the decifion of. that point to of judgement 
of the reader: for I muſt be ſo ingenuous as to own, that 
when Þ formed the plan of this work, Iwas previouſlypoſſeſſed 
with a very favorable opinion of Cicxxo; which,"after the 
frrieteſt ſcrutiny, has been greatly confirmed and heigtbened 
in me: and in the caſe of a ſhining character, ſuch at 
Cicero's, I am perſuaded, will appear to be, it is certainly 
more pardonable to excede rather in our praiſes of it, out 
of @ zeal for illuſtrious merit, than to be reſerved in ching 
jufrice to it, through @ fear of being thought partial. But, 
; that I might guard myſelf equally from both the extremes, 
1 have taken care always to leave the facts to ſpeal for 
5 themſelves, aud to affirm nothing of any moment without an 
abeluie teſtimony to ſupport it; Which yet, if conſulted = 
ogy he 3 in 
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in 1 the” original at it's full length, will commonly 1 
more ligbt and frength to what is advanced, than 15. frag- 


ments quoted in the margt u, and the brevity of notes world 
. admi 7 7 . * f 


The PREFACE. 


BUT whatever prej wits may be ſauſpected to 5 2 


the writer, it is certain, that in a work of this nature, he 


will have many more to combat in the reader. The ſcene of 


it is laid in a place and age, which are familiar to us from 


our childhood : we learn the names of all the chief actors at 
ſcbool, and chuſe our ſeveral favorites according to our 


tempers or  fancie es; and when we are leaſt able to judge 
of the merit of them, form, diftin& characters * each, 


which we frequently retain throuph life. Thus Maklus, 


SyLLa, C SAR, Pompey, Caro, Cicero, BrRUuTUs, AN- 
TONY, have all their ſeveral Advocates, Vel for their 


fame, and ready even to quarrel for the ſuperiority of their 


virtues. But among the celebrated names of antiquity, 


| thoſe of the great Conquerors and Generals attract our ad- 


miration akvays the moſt, and imprint à notion of magna- 
nimity, and power, and capacity for dominion, ſuperior to 
that of other mortals : we look upon fuch, as deſtined by 


heaven for Empire, and. born to trample upon their Alb. 


creatures, without reflecting on the numerous evils, which 
are neceſſary to the acquifition of a glory, that is built upon 
the ſubver fron of nations, and the deſtruction of the human 


Jpecies. Yet theſe are the onely perſons, who are thought to 
ſhine in Hiſtory, or to merit the attention of the reader : 
dazzled with the ſplendor of their viftories, and the pomp 


of their triumphs, ue confider them as the pride and orna- 
ment of the Roman name; while the pacific and civil cha- 


rafter, though of all others the moſt beneficial to mankind, 


Tohoſe fol ambition Th 60 ber, the laws, the rights and 
li wy 
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ſhocks the prejudices of the reader, I muſt defire him to 
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The PREFACE 
liberty of Bis Citigens, is looked upon as humble and con- 
temptibls on the compariſon, for being farcell to truckle to 
thy power of theſe Oppreſſors of their country.” : 
II the following Hiftory therefore, if I have happened 
to affirm any thing, that contradicis the common opinion, and 


attend diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; 
and if theſe do not give ſatisfaction, to ſuſpend his judge- 
ment flill to the end of the work ; in the progrefs of which, 
many facts will be cleared up, that may appear at fir ft 
baps uncertain and precarious + and in every thing eſpeci- 
ally, that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him, to 
contemplate the whole character, before he thinks himſelf 
qualified to judge of it s ſeparate parts, on which the whole 
will always be found the ſureſt comment. bei 
'QUINTILIAN bas given us an excellent rule, in the ve 

caſe; that we ſbould be modeſt and circumſpect, in paſſing 
a judgement on men ſo illuſtrious, left, as it happens to 
the generality of cenſurers, we be found at laſt to con- 
demn, what we do not underſtand [a]. There is another 
reflection likewiſe very obvious, which yet ſeldom has it s due 
weight ; that a writer on any part of Hiſtory, which he 
bas made his particular ſludy, may be preſumed ta be better 


acquainted with it, than the generality of his readers ; and 


when he aſſerts a fact, that does not feem to be well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reafon appears to the 
contrary, to a more extenſive view of his ſubject; which, 
by W it clear to himfelf, is apt to perſuade him, that 
it is equally clear to every body elſe ; and that a fuller ex- 
plication of it would conſequently be unneceſſary. If theſe 
— n 3 confidera- 


#4} Modeſte tamen & circumſpecto judicio pleriſque accidit, damnent, quz non intelli> 
de tantis viris pronunciandum eſt, ne, quod gunt. Quintil. Inſtit. x. 1. 


The P R EF A OE. 
con ſiderations, which are certainly reaſonable, baue but their 
Proper influence, I flatter myſelf, that. there. will be no 


juſt cauſe to accuſe me. apr pins 2 yok biaſs in my accounts 
of things or perſons, or of any _ favor to the particular 


 charaFer of Cictro, than r common bumanity will 
naturally beſtow upon every charatter, Fhat is found n 
the whole to be both great = good. 
I drawing the characters of a her of perſene, who 
all. lived in : 8 ſame City, at the ſame time; trained by 
the Jame diſcipline, and engaged in the ſame purſuits, as 
there muſt be many ſimilar ſtrokes, and à general reſem- 
 B8lance in them all [0 the chief difficulty will be, to prevent 
them from running into too great an uniformity. . This I 
have endeavoured to do, not by forming ideal piftures, or 
fuch as would pleaſe or ue ; but by attending to the 
particular facts, which hiſtory has delivered of the men, and 
tracing them to their ſource, or to thoſe carreſpandent affec- 
tions, from which they derived their birth e for theſe. are 
the diſtinguiſhing features of the ſeveral perſons ; which, 
when. duly repreſented, and placed in their proper light, 
Will not fail to exhibit that preciſe difference, in ubich tbe 
_ peculiarity of each character confi}ts. 
AS to the nature of my work, though the al of it car 
ries nothing more, than the Hiſtory of Cictro's Life, yet 
it might properly enough be called, the Hiſtory of Cicszo's 
Times: fince from his fir ſt advancement.to.the public Ma» 
giftracies, there was not any thing of moment tranſatted 
in the flate, in which he 4 not bear an eminent part fo — | 
that, to make the whole work of a piece, I have given 2 
Jummary account of the Roman affairs, during the time 
even. of his minority ; and agreeably to what I ; box 2 in 
* * Pal, have _— on a ſeries of Ht Aeg, — 
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a period of above Macy ats, which fen die aper e, 
f the events; am ie digniry of "the perſons cuncermed in 
them, is by far the moſfiinrereftung of any in the Amals of 
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IN "the execution f this" defign, £ F:bave parſued, My Bd 


cloſely as I could, that very plan, ubirb Gi himſelf hail 


fetched out, for the model gf complete Hiftory. Where 


he lays it down as a fundamental lam, that the writer 
«. ſhould hot dare to affirm what was" falſe, or to ſuppreſs 
c what was true; nor give any ſuſpicion either of favor or 
<«. difaffetion : that in the relation of fast, he ſhould 
<. obſerve the order of time, and fometimes add the deſcrip- 
tion of places; fhould firft explane the counfils ; then the 
« afs; and laſtly the events of things : that in the coun- 
„fils, he ſhould interpoſe his own judgement on the merit 
« of them; in the afts, relate not onely what was done, but 


6. it was done; in the events, ſhew what ſbare chance, 


or raſhneſs,” or prudence had in them : that he ſhould 
« deſcribe likewiſe the particular characters of all the greai 
e perſons, who bear any confiderable part in the * 
ce and fhould dreſs up the whole in a clear and equable 
„ile, without affecting any ornament, or ſeeking any 
« . other praife but of perſpicuity.” Theſe were the rules 
that Cicero had drawn up for himſelf, when he was medi- 

zating a general Hiſtory of his Country, as I have talen 


occafion to mention more at large in it's proper place. 


BUT as I have borrowed my plan, fo ] have drawn my 
materials alfo from Cicsxo: whoſe works are the moſt au- 
thentic monuments that remain to us, all the great tranſ 
actions of that age; being the original accounts of one, who . 
himſelf was not onely a ſpectator, bus a principal actor in 
them. There is not a fingle part of his writings, which 
| 2. p | does 


5 into that. of .the Republic: hut bis familiar Letters, and 


— 
— 
0 


"37 ” des REFA OK. 
er er give fore li be, 0 well into bis own 8 


Rs 


above aul, t thoſe to: ArTiOuUSs; may allen the memoirs 
af the times far they contain, not onely,@ diſtin account 
F een memorable ebene; bur lay open-the. ſprings and 

motives, whence euch of them pri eded; ſ that, as a Poli te 


writer, who lived in that very age, od Per feciiy knew t be 3 


merit of theſe Letters, ſays, " the man, Who reads them, 


will have no occalion for. ak other er; of thoſe ie 


times 4]. 


than io extract from them all tbe paſſe ages that ſeemed 10 
have any relation to my defign : where the. tediouſneſs. of 


collecting an infinite number of teſtimonies, ſcartered through 
many different volumes; of ſorting them into their claſſes, 


and ranging them in proper order; the neceſſity. of over- 
looking many in the firſt ſearch, and #he trouble of retriev- 
ing them in a ſecond or third; and the final omiſſion of 


ſeveral through forgetfullneſs or inadvertency ; ; have helped 
zo abate that wonder, which had. often occurred to me, ub 
710 man had ever attempted the ſame work before me, or at 
leaſt in this enlarged and comprehenſroe form, in which it £ 


7s now offered to the public. 


TIN my uſe of theſe materials, I have choſen to inſert as. 
many of them as 1 could, into the body of my work ; ima- . 


gining, that it would give both a lufte and authority to a 


ſentiment, to deliver it in the perſon and the very words of 
CicERo : << y 7 they eau be managed ſo, as not to 
appear 


31 Sexdecim 8 Epiſtolarum ab porum. Sic enim omnia de ſtudiis principum, 


Conſulatu ejus uſque ad extremum tempus ad Vitiis ducum, ac mutationibus Reipub. per- 
Atticum miſſarum; quæ qui legat, non mul- ſcripta ſunt, ut nihil in his non * 
tum deſideret biſtoriam contextam eorum tem- Corn, Nep. in vit. Attici. 16. 


— — 


Oo 


8 


MV 74 1 8 a ier I had eee this E 


taſk was, to read over CICERO 5 works, with no other view, 


7 * 


} | | | Ys I $, £8: 5 2 * 


„ 
appear to be ſewed on, like ſplendid patches, but woven 


originally into the text, as the genuin parts of it. With 
this view I have taken occafion to introduce ſeveral of his 
f Letters, with large extratts from ſuch of his orations, as 
gave any particular light into the fatts, or cuſtoms, or 
cCbaracters deſcribed in the Hiſtory, or which ſeemed on any 
other account to be curious and entertaining. The frequent 
I introduction of theſe may be charged perhaps to lazineſs, and 
Will a deſign of ſhortening my pains, by filling up my ftory with 
| | | Cictro's words inſtead of my own : but that was not the 
"I caſe ; nor has this part of the taſk been the eaſieſt to me; 
I as thoſe will readily believs, who have ever attempted to 
8 tranſlate the Claſſical writers of Greece or Rome: where 
| — rhe difficulty is, not fo much to give their ſenſe, as to give 
Wi it in their language; that is, in ſuch as is analogous to it, 
10 or what they might be ſuppoſed to ſpeak, if they wereliving 
ny at this time; ſince a ſplendor of ſtile, as well as of ſenti- 
iths ments, is neceſſary to ſupport the idea of a fine writer, 8 
Wl While I am repreſenting Cickko therefore as the moſt elo- ; 
i} quent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual eaſe and 
{tk delicacy, and fullneſs of expreſſion, it would be ridiculous 
It! ro produce no other ſpecimen of it, but what was fliff and 
" aorced, and offenſive to a polite reader: yet this is generally 
0 ö the caſe of our modern ver ſious; where the. firſt wits of 
lil. Antiquity are made to ſpeak ſuch Engliſh, as an Engliſh- 
1 ; man of taßt would be aſhamed to write on any original ſub- 
* ject. Verbal tranſlations are always inelegant [e], and 
It neceſſarily deſtroy all the beauty of language ; yet by depart- 
0 ing too wantonly from the letter, we are apt to vary the 


ſenſe, and mingle ſomewhat of our own ; tranſlators of low 
N 5 genius 


de Finib. 3. 4. | 7 e 
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1 ; The PREFACE; 
| genius never reach 


ſecond, uſually contemn the mere 


have endeavoured to take the middle way; and made it my 
firſt care always, to preſerve the ſentiment; and my next, 


ts adhere to the words, as far as I was able to expreſs 
them, in an eaſy and natural tile; which I have varied 


/till agreeably to the different ſubject, or the kind of writing, 


on which I was employed : and I perſuade myſelf, that the 


many original pieces, which I have tranſlated from Cicero, 
as they are certainly the moſi ſhining, ſo will be found alſo 
the moſt uſeful parts of my work, by introducing the reader 
the oftener into the company of one, with whom no man ever 
converſed, as a very eminent writer tells us, without coming 
away the better for it (a]. 

AFTER I had gone through my review of Cictro's 
writings, my next recourſe was to the other Ancients, both 
Greeks and Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of 
that age. Theſe ſerved me chiefly, to fill up the interſtices 
of general Hiſtory, and to illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages, which 
were but ſlightly mentioned by Cictro ; as well as to add 
ſome ftories-and circumſtances, which tradition had pre- 


ſerved, concerning either Cictro himſelf, or any of the 


chief Afors, whoſe cbaracters I had delineated. 

BUT the Greek Hiftorians, who treat profeſſedly of 
theſe times, PLUT ARCH, ArPPlan, Dio, though they are all 
very uſefull for illuſtrating many important fafts of ancient 
Hiſtory, which would otherwiſe have been loſt, or imper feftly 

tranſmitted 


[4] Quis autem ſampfit hujus libzos in manum, quin ſurrexerit animo ſedatios: ? Eraſm. 
Ep. ad Jo. Ulatten.— 9 


beyond the firſt ; but march from word 
to word, without making the leaſt excurſion, for fear of 
lofing themſelves; while men of ſpirit, ' who prefer the © 
taſt of tranſlating, and 
are vain enough to think of improving their Author. I 
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| rrunſini Hed 10 ut, are not yet to be read without ſome cau- 
Fon; as being 
| Rome; "and Table to "frequent miſtakes, as well as ſubject 


*Brangers to rbe lan; 2uage, and cuſtoms of 


wp rej cr in their relation of Roman affairs. PLuTArcn 


Toad from the reign of Or AD, 20 that of HapRTAN; in 
wWhic 

the Delphic Apel a though be is ſuppoſed to have 
refided 3 in Rome near forty 55 at different times, yet 
he never ſeems to have acquired a ſufficient ſkill in the Roman 
language, 70 qualify himſe 2 for the compiler of a Roman 
Hiſtory. But if we ſhould allow him all the talents requi- 
Atte to an Hiſftorian,"yet the attempt of writing the lives of 


he died very 5500 in the poſſeſſion of the Prieſthood of 


all the illuſtrious Greeksand Romans, was above the ſtrength 


of © any "fngle man,” of what abilities and leiſure ſocver; 
much more of one, who, as he himſelf if tells us, was ſo engaged 


in public buſineſs, and in 4 be . lectures of philoſophy to the 


reat men of Rome, that he ad not time to make him- 
Se maſter of the Latin torigue ; nor to acquire any other 
knowledge of it's words, than what he had gradually 
learnt by a previous uſe and experience of things [e]: his 
work therefore, from the very nature of it, muſt needs be 


ſuper ficial and imper fect, and the n rather than the 


completion of a great defign. 


THIS we find to be actually true inhis accountof Cictro's 


life, where beſides the particular miſtakes, that have been 
charged upon him 
haſt, inaccuracy, and want of due information, from the 


poverty and perplexity of the whole performance. He bud- 


alles over Cictro's greateſt acts in a ſummary and nepli- 


gent manner, yet dwells upon his dreams and his jeſts, which 
for the greateſt part were probably ſpurious ; and in the 


laſt 


{e] Vid. Plutarch. in vit. Demoſthen: init. & vit. Plutarchi per Rualdum, c. 14. 


by other writers, we. ſee all the marks of 


— 


laſt ſeene of his life, which was of all the moſt glorious, 
when the whole coumſili of the Empire, and the fate and 
liberty of Rome reſted on his ſhoulders, there he is more 


particularly trifling and empty ; where he had the faireft 


opportunity of diſplaying his character to advantage, as well 
as of illuſtrating a curious part of Hiſtory, which has not 


been well explaned by any writer ; though there are the 


ampleſt materials for it in Cicxxo's Letters and Philippic 
Orations, of which PLuTarcn appears to have made little 
N | | x . <p 


or no 1 ,%çẽ 


- Avrlan floriſhed likewiſe in the reign of HADRIAN Fa5 


and came to Rome probably about the time of PLuTarcn's 


death, while his works were in every body's hands ; which 
he has made great uſe of, and ſeems to have copied. very 
cloſely in the moſt confiderable paſſages of his Hiftory. 


tonines 0 that of ALEXANDER SEVERUS 3 and befides the 
exceptions, that lie againſt him in common with th other 
ro, is obſerved to have conceived a particular prejudice 


againſt Cicxxo; whom be treats on all occafions with the 


utmoſt malignity. The moſt obvious cauſe of it ſeems to be, 


bis envy to a man, who for arts and eloquence was thought 
ro eclipſe the fame of Greece; and by explaning all the 
parts of Philoſophy to the Romans in their own language, 


had ſuperſeded in ſome meaſure the uſe of the Greek learn- 


ing and lectures at Rome, to.aphich the hungry wits of that 


nation owed both their credit and their bread. Another 


reaſon, not leſs probable, may be drawn likewiſe from Dios 


character and principles, which were wholly oppoſite to thoſe 


of Cicero : he floriſhed under the moſt tyrannical of the 


Emperors, by whom be was advanced to great dignity ; 
got e 2 and 


[/I Vid, App. de Bell, civ. I. 2. p. 481. 


Dio Cassius lived fiill later, from the time of the An- 


” 
* 
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The PRE F A OE. „ 
and being the creature of deſpotic power, 77 it a proper 
compliment to it, to depreciate a name, fo highly revered 
for it's patriotiſm ; and whoſe writings tended to revive 
that ancient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which the people 
of Rome were once ſo celebrated: for we find bim taking all 
occaſions in his Hiſtory, ta prefer an abſolute and monar- 
chical government, tq; a free and democratical one, as 
the moſt beneficial to the Roman ate g]. 

THESE were the grounds of Dio's malice to Cictro, 
which is exerted often ſo abſurdly, that it betrays and con- 
futes itſelf. Thus in the debates of the Senate about An- 
Tony, he dreſſes up «a ſpeech for Furius CaLRxNVUs, filled 
with all the obſcene and brutal ribaldry againſt CickRO, 
that a profiigate mind could invent; as if it were poſſible 


zo perſuade any man of ſenſe, that ſuch infamous fluff could 


be ſpoken in the Senate, at a time, when Cictro had an 
intire aſcendant in it, who at no time ever ſuffered the 
leaft inſult upon his honor, without chaſtifing the aggreſſor 
for it upon the ſpot : whereas Cictro's ſpeeches in theſe 


very debates, which are till extant, ſhew, that though they 


were managed with great warmth of oppaſition, yet it was 
always with decency of language between him and CalE- 
xs; whom while he reproves and admomyhes with his uſual 


freedom, yet he treats with civility, and ſometimes even 


with compliments | b], 5 N 2 
BUT a few paſſages from Dio himſelf will evince the 
juſtice of this cenſure upon him : he calls Cictro's father, 
4 s IT | « Fuller, 


| 21 vid. „„ ac ſine odio omnia; nihil ſine dolore. Cib. 6. 


4] Nam quod me tecum iracunde agere * ut invitus ſæpe diſſenſi a Q. Fufio, 
dixiſti ſolere, non eſt ita. Vehementer me ita ſum libenter aſſenſus ejus ſententiz : ex quo 
agere fateor; iracunde nego : omnino iraſci judicare debetis me non cum homine ſolere, 
amicis non temere ſoleo, ne ſi merentur qui- ſed cum cauſa diſſidere. Itaque non aſſentior 
dem. Itaque fine yerborum contumelia a te ſolum, ſed etiam gratias ago Q. Fuſio, &c, 
diſſentire poſſum, fine animi ſummo dolore non Phil. xi. 6. | 7 
poſſum. [Phil, 8. 5.] Satis multa cum Fufio, TERS 
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t Fuller, who yet got bis livelihood, he ſays, by dreſſing 
ce other people's vines. and olives; that Cictro was born 
6 and bred amidſt the ſcourings of ald cloaths, and the filth 
<<. of dungbillt; that he was maſter of no liberal ſcience, 
nor ever did a fingle thing in his life, worthy of a great 
<« nan, or an Orator : that he proſtituted his wife ; trained 
« up his ſon in drunkenneſs ; committed inceſt with his 
e daughter; lived in adultery with CxRELLIA 3 whom he 
ce owns at the ſame time to be leventy years old [i]: all 
which palpable lies, with many more of the ſame ſort, that 
be tells of GIRO, are yet full as credible as what he de- 
clares afterwards of himfelf, that he was admoniſhed and 
commanded by a viſion from heaven, againſt bis own will 
and inclination, to undertake the taſt of writing bis Hi- 
Hory [kþ. ny Cu AA, 
UPON theſe collections from Cictro and the other An- 
cients, I finiſhed the firſt draught of my Hiſtory, before I 
began to inquire after the modern writers, wha had treated 
the ſame ſubject before me, either in whole or in part. I 
was unwilling to look into them ſooner, leſt they ſhould fix 
any prejudice inſenſibly upon me, before I had formed a 
diſtinti judgement on the real ſtate of the facts, as they 
appeared to me from their original records. For in writing 
Hiſtory, as in Travels, inſtead of tranſcribing the relations 
of thoſe, who have trodden the ſame. ground before us, we 
. ſhould exhibit a ſeries of obſervations, peculiar to ourſelves ; 
uch as the facts and places ſuggeſted to our own minds from 
an attentive ſurvey of them, without regard to what any 
one elſe may have delivered about them : and though in a 
production of this kind, where the ſame materials are com- 
mon to all, many things muſt neceſſarily be ſaid, which had 
e aun avis Gb: 7 un 
C1 Vid. Dio. I. 46. p. 29g, e. [I Ibid. I. 73. P. 828. 
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| beth obſerved alrittly by others ; per I nls author bas , 


geniut, there will ahvays'be enough of "what is new, to di- 


Pinguiſh it as an original work, and 10 give bim à rigbi 


zo call it his own,” which Þflarter myfelf will be allowed to 
me in the following Hiſtory.” Tn "this" imguiry after the | 
modern pieces, "which had any conmettioN with ny agu. 
ment, I got notice preſently of à greater number than I 
erpected, which bore the title of Crenno's life; but upon 
running over as many of them as could readily meet with, 
T was cured of my ea $ for hunting out the reſt; fence 
T perceived them to be nothing" elſe, but either trifling pa- 
neg yrics on Cictro's general character, or imperfeft ab- 


Aracis of his principal acts, thrown together within the 


tompaſs of a few pages in duodecima. oO Oo 

g The FRE ws — books however, which have been of real 
ſe to me, Sebaſtiani Corradi Quæſtura, and M. T. Cice- 
ronis Hiſtoria a Franciſco Fabricio : the firft was the work 
of an Italian Critic of eminent learning, who ſpent a great 
part of his life in explaning Cicsro's writings ; but it is 
rather an apology for Cicxko, than the Hiſtory of his life; 
it's chief end being to vindicate Cictro's character from 
all the objections, that have ever been made to it; and par- 
#cularly from the miſrepreſentations of PLuTarcn, and the 
calummies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious, and 


written in good Latin; yet the dialogue is carried on with 
fo harſh and forced an Allegory, of a Queftor or Treaſurer 


producing the ſeveral teſtimonies of Cictro's acts, under 
the form of genuin money, in oppoſition to the ſpurious coins 
of the Greek Hiſtorians, that none can read it with plea- 


ſure, few with patience : the obſervations however are ge- 


nerally juſt and well grounded, extept. that the Author's 
zeal for Cictxo's honor gets the better ſometimes. of his 
Thy judgement, 
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Cicero s works,” and is noi 


Hate of the facto, 051 


Wr 
judgement; and draws him imo a defence * Bi. me, 


where Crone bimfelf bas even chem it.  . - 
ppg to ſeveral anti of - 
more than à bare detail of 


"FaABRICIUS $ Hiſtory is 


his ach and writings, digeſt: op rp order, and diſtin- 
guiſhed y the year of Rome and of Cickno's life, with-- 


e any. explication or comment, but what relates to the ſet- 
of the" time, which is the ſole end of the work.” But 


tlement 
as this is executed with diligence and accuracy, ſo it has 
eaſed me of a great ſhare of 9 trouble, which I muſt other- 


places; in 355 taſk er I have a _ care to 
confulr alſo the Annals of Primus. 

did not forget likewiſe t0 pay a due attention zZ0 e che 
Erencb Authors, whoſe works happened to coincide with any 


part of mine; particularly, the Hiſtory of the two Tri- | 


, umvirates ; of > broad of the Roman Government; 
andof the Exil of Cictro---which are all of tbem ingenious 
and uſefull ; and have given a fair account of the general 

F they — eſs to illuſtrate. But as 
J had already been at the fountain head, whence they had. 
all drawn their materials, ſo the chief benefit that I re- 
ceived from them, was to make me review with ſtricter care 
the particular pa ſages, in which I differed from them; as 
well as to remind me of ſome few things, which Thad omit- 
ted, or touched perhaps more flightly than they deſerved. 
Bur the Author of the Exil has treated his argument the 


mo accurately of them, by ſupporting his flory, as he goes 


", with original teſtimonies from the old authors; which 
8 170 z 


onely way of writing Hiftory that can give ſatisfac- 
tion, or carry convittion along with it, by laying open the 
ground on which it is built; without which Hiftory af- 


7 ames 


wiſe have had, in ranging my. materials into their proper . 


than in proportion to aum opinion of the judgement and in- 
tegriq of. the Compiler SONGS e TOTES 1 BLUIDEAGRNL 
THERE 16 4 little. piece alla in aur Own language, 
called, Obſervations on the Life of Cicazo;. which, rbough 
it gives a very different account i Cichno, from what I 
have done, yet I could not but read with pleaſure, for the. 
elegance and ſpirit, with which. it is written by one, who 
appears to be animated with a warm love of virtue. But 
70 form our notions of a: great man, from {ewe Jight paſ” 
ſages of his writings, or ſeparate points of conduts, with- 
out regarding their conne10n. with the whale, or the figure, 
that they make in his general charatter, is like emaminiug 
things in à microſcope, which were made to he ſurveyed. in 
the groſs : every mole riſes into a. maintain, and the leaſh 
ſpot into a deformity ; which vaniſh again into nothing, 
when we contemplate them through their proper medium, 
and in their natural light. I perſuade myſelf therefores. 
that a perſon of this writer's goed ſenſe and principles, 
when he has conſidered Cicsro's whole Hiſtory, will conceive 
a more candid opinion of the. man, who. after a. life ſpent 
in a perpetual ſtruggle againſt vice, fattion and tyranny, ; 
fell a Martyn at laſt to the liberty of his: country... 1 
Al have had frequent occaſion ta recommend the uſe of 3 : 
_ Cicsro's Letters to ATTICUS, for their giving the cleareſt 4 
' light into the Hiftory of thoſe times; ſo I mu, not forget Z 
to do juſtice to the pains of one, who by an.excellent tranſia. 
tion and judicious comment upon them, has made that uſe 
more obvious and acceſſible to all: I mean the learned Mr. 
MoncauLT ; who not content with retailing the remarks of 
other Commentators, or out of the rubbiſh of their volumes, 
with ſelecting the beſt, enters upon his taſk with the ſpirit of a 
Yo 85 | 3 trus 
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The PR EF A CE. 
true Gritit, and by. the farce of. his own genius, bas bap- 
pily illuſtratea many paſſages, which all the interpreters 
before him had given up as inexpli cable. But fence the ob- 
ſeurity of theſe Letters is now in great meaſure removed by 
the labors of this gentleman, and eſpecially. to his own Coun- 
#rymen, for whoſe particular benefit, and in whoſe language 
he writes; one canmt help wondering, that the Teſuits, 
Catrou and Rouille, ſhould not think it worth while, by the 


benefit of his pains, to have made themſelves beiter acquainted 


with them'; which, at far as I am able. to judge from the 


little part of their Hiſtory, - that I have bad oy curioſity to 
look into, would baue prevented ſeveral miſtakes, which they 


have committed, with regard * to the Naber and perſons 


of the Ciceronian age. 
- BUT inſtead of making 8 wich an people 5 miſtakes, 
it would become me erhaps better to beſpeak ſome favor for 
my own. An Hi 2 Jays Dioporus Siculus, may 
eaſily be pardoned for {lips - of ignorance, ſince all men 
are liable to them, and the truth hard to be traced from paſt 
and remote ages: but thoſe, who neglect to inform them- 
ſelves, and through flattery to ſome, or hatred to others, 
knowingly deviate from the truth, j juſtly deſerve to be cen- 
ſured.” For amy part, Tam far e, — to be exempt 
from errors: all that I can ſay, is, that I have committed 


none willfully, and uſed all the means, which occurred to 


me, of defending myſelf againſt them : but fince there is not 
a ſingle Hiſtory, either ancient on modern, that I have con- 
ſulted on this occaſion, in which I cannot point out ſeveral, 
it would be arrogant in me to imagine, that the ſame inad- 
wertency, or negligence, or want of jud, gement, may not be 
diſcovered: alſo in mine: if any man therefore will admoniſh 


216 * them with * I i think rs obliged to him, 
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— ng me to male it More 


= and conſequently more wſefull':"for Ty chief motive 
in undertaking it wur, not to'ſerve any particular cauſe, 


but to do a general good, by offering io ide public the ex- 
ample of a character, 05 ch"of all, "that J am neguainred 
with in Antiquity, is the” moſt” accorpliſted with every 
talent, that can adorn civil liſt; and the'bef fraught with 
leſſons of prudence and duty, for all conditions 7 . from 
the Prince to the private Seholar. © oo 
IF my pains therefore ſhould have the effect; which I | 
propoſe, of raiſing "a greater - attention to the name and 
writings of CictRo, and making them better wider flood 
and more familiar to our youth; I canjot Fail of s gaining 
my end : for the next lep to admi ring is, to imitate; and 
it is not poſſible to excite an ec ion for” Cres KO, ibo 
inflilling an affection at the ſame time for t | thing that 
is laudable : fince how much ſocver people may differ intheir 
opinion of his conduct, yet all have confrantly agreed in their 
1 of his werds; ; that there are none now remain- 
ing to us from the Heathen world, that ſo beaurifull ly dif- 
play, and fo forcibly recommend all thoſe" generous prin- 
ciples, that tend to exalt and perfect human nature; the 
love of virtue, liberty, our couritry, and of all 1 
I cannot ſupport this reflection by a better authority, 
than that of Eraſmus ; who, having contracted ſome pre- 
judices againſt Cice 16 655 young, makes a recantation 


FA them when ol, in the geo, | po fe age of 2 Letter Fo 
is 


friend ULaTTEnvs [I]. 

„% W HEW TI was a boy, fays he, I was Pm f 
4 Sznzca, than of Croxxo; and till I was twenty years 
66 ola, could not bear to ſpend a: im i in u ag him ; 
1 | bi 


II Eraſm. Ep. ad Jo, Ulat. in Cie. Tufeul. Queſt, 


— 
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The PREFACE. 
© awhile all the other writers of Antiquity generally pleaſed 
« me. Whether my judgement be improved by age, I 
& know not; but am certain, that Cickno never pleaſed 
&« me ſo much, when I was fond of thoſe juvenile ſtudies, 
« as he does now, when I am grown old; not onely for the 
« divine felicity of his file, but the ſanctity of his heart 
« and morals: in ſhort, he has inſpired my ſoul, and 
«© made me feel myſelf a better man. I make no ſcruple 
« therefore, to exhort our youth, to ſpend their hours in 
« reading and getting bis books by heart, rather than in 
©« the vexatious ſquabbles and peeviſh controverſies, with 
* which the world abounds. For. my own part, though J 
&« am now in the decline of life, yet as ſoon as I have finiſhed 
«what I have in hand, I ſhall think it no reproach to me, 
« 70 ſeek a reconciliation with my Cictro, and renew an 
' old acquaintance with him, which for many_years has 
« been unhappily intermitted.” n 
BEFORE I conclude this Preface, it will not be im- 
proper to add a ſhort abſtraf?, or general Idea of the Ro- 
man Government, from it's firſt inſtitution by Rouvlus, 
ro the time of Cicsro's birth ; that thoſe, who have not 
been converſant in the affairs of Rome, may not come in- 
tire ſtrangers to the ſubjeF? of the following Hiſtory. 
THE Conſtitution of Rome is very often celebrated by 

Cicrro, and other writers, as the moſt F F all go- 
vernments; being happily tempered and compoſed of the 
three different ſorts, that are uſually diſtinguiſhed from 
each other; the Monarchical, the Ariſtocratical, and the 
popular [n]. Their King was elecled by the people, as the 
5 Head 


Le gtatuo eſſe optime conſtitutam Rempub. videatur Africanus, omnium Rerumpublicarum 

quæ ex trihus generibus illis, regali, ogtimo, noſtram veterem illam fuiſſe optimam, De Le- 
& populari, confuſa modice———Fragm, de gib. 2. 10. Polyb. 1. 6. p. 460. Dionyſ. Hal, 
R , 


ep. 2. | „3. 83. 
Dum in illis de Repub. libris perſuadere 


Head of the Republic; to be their leader in war, the gwar- 
iam of the laws in peace : the Senate was bis council, 
eboſen alſo by the people, by whoſe advice be was obliged to 
_ govern himſel, in all his meaſures e but the Jovereinty was 
 dodged in the body of the Citizens, or the. general ſaciety; 
<obo/e prerogative it was, to enact laws, create Magiſtrates, 
declare war [a]; and to receive appeals in all caſes, both 
from the King and the Senate. Some writers bave denied 
this right of an Appeal to the people: but Cicrro er- 
preſsly mentions it among the Regal conſtitutions, as ola 
as the foundation of the City [o]; which he had demon- 
Prated more at large in his Treatiſe on the Republic; 
whence SENECA bas quoted a paſſage in confirmation of it; 
and intimates, that the ſame right was declared lilewiſe in the 
Pontifical books | p]. VaLERIUS Maximus gives 1 an in- 
fande of it, which is confirmed alſa by Livy, that Hos 4- 
rius being condemned to die by King Tui us, for killing 
his faſter, was acquitted upon his appeal to the people [ 7 ]. 
"THIS was the original conftitution of Rome, even 
under their Kings : for in the foundation of a flate, where 
there was no force to compel, it was neceſſary to invite men 
into it by all proper encouragements ; and none could be ſo 
effectual, as the aſſurance of liberty, and the privilege of 
making their own laws [r]. But the Kings, by gradual 


encroach- 
[z]-Dionyſ. Hal. I. 1. 87. [-] RowuLvs ſeems to have borrowed the 
. [0] Nam cum a primo Urbis ortu, regiis plan of his new ſtate from the old government 


inſtitutis, partim etiam legibus, auſpicia, cæ- of Athens, as it was inſtituted by Tuxszus; 

remoniz, comitia, provecatione;—divinitus eſᷣ—- who prevailed with the diſperſed tribes and 

ſent inſtituta. Tuſc. Queſt, 4. 1. families of Attica to form themſelves into one 

Il Cum Ciceronis libros de Repub. pre- City, and live within the ſame walls, under a 

1t—notat, Provocationem ad populum etiam free and popular government; diſtributing it's 

a regibus fuiſſe. Id ita in Pontificalibus libris rights and el. promiſcuouſly to them all; 
aliqui 3 & Feneſtella. Senec. Ep. 108. and reſerving no other prerogative to himſelf, 
e M. Horatius inter fectæ ſororis crimine a but to be their Captain in war, and the guar- 
Fullo Rege damnatus, ad populum provocato dian of their laws, &c. vid. Plutarch. in The“ 
judicio — eſt. Val. M. I. 8. +. vid. ſeo. p. x i. | 
V. I. 20. 
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ferceneſt, and love of their country in the old Romans, by 


A 
encroathnients, having uſurped the whole amini trarion to 
themſelves, and by the violence of their government, being 
grown intolerable to a City, trained to liberty and arm, 
were finally expelled by a general inſurrection of the Senate 
and the People. This was the ground of that invincible 


which they conquered the world : for the ſuperiority of their 


civil rights naturally inſpired a ſuperior virtue and courage 


to defend them; and made them of courſe the braveſt, as long 
as they continued the free of all nations. _ auer 
B this revolution of the Government, their old confli- 
tution was not ſo much changed, as reſtored to it s primitive 
fate: for though the name of King was aboliſhed, yet the 
power was retained; with this onely difference, that inſtead 
of a fingle 7 choſen for liſe, there were two choſen an- 
nually, whom they called Conſuls ; inveſted with all the 
prerogatives and enfigns of Royalty, and preſiding in the 
fame manner in all the affairs of the Republic | s| : when 
to convince the Citizens, that nothing was ſought by the 
change, but to ſecure their common liberty; and to eftabliſh 
their ſovereinty again on a more ſolid baſis; one of the firſt 
conſuls, P. Val ERIus PorLicoLa, confirmed by a new law, 
their fundamental right of an appeal to them in all caſes ; 
and by a ſecond law, made it capital for any man, to exer- 
ciſe a Magiſftracy in Rome, without their ſpecial appoint- 
ment | t| : and as à public acknowledgement of their ſupreme 
authority, the ſame Conſul never —_— in any aſſembly 
of the people, without bowing his faſces or maces to them; 
which was afterwards the conſtant practice of all ſucceding 
ee e Conſuls. 
[+] Sed quoniam regale civitatis genus, pro- bus reliquis Magiſtratibus imperabit. De Le- 
batum quondam, non tam regni, quam regis gib. 10 


37. 3 
vitiis repudiatum eſt; nomen tamen videbitur [.] Dionyf, Hal. 1. 5. 292. 
regis repudiatum, res manebit, fi unus omni- | 


vi The PR E FAC E. . 
Confuls [u]. Thus the: Republic reaped all ile benefit of a 

' Kingly Government, without the danger of it; fince. the 
Conſuls, whoſe reign was but annual and accountable, coul 
have no opportunity of invading it's liberty, and erecting a 


o 


themſelves into Tyrants. oo oe OATS 
BB the expulſion of the Kings, the City was divided into 
two: great parties, the Ariſtocratical, and the popular; 
or the Senate and the Plebeians [x]; naturally jealous of 
each other's power, and defirous to extend their own: but 
the Mobles or Patricians, of whom the Senate was com- 
poſed, were the moſt immediate gainers by. the change, and 
with the Conſuls at their head, being now the firſt movers 
and adminiſtrators of all the deliberations of the ſtate, had 
a great advantage over the people; and within the compaſs 
+ fexteen years became ſo inſolent and oppreſſive, as to drive 
the body of the Plebeians to that ſeceſſion into the ſacred 
Mount, whence they would not conſent to return, till they 
had extorted a right of creating a new order of Magi- 
rates, of their own body, called Tribuns, inveſted with 
full powers to protect them from all injuries, and whoſe per- 
ſons were to be ſacred and inviolable [y]. 7 
"THE Plebeian party had now got a head exattly ſuited 
#0 their purpoſe ; ſubject to no controul ; whoſe buſineſs it 
was t0 fight their battels with the Mobility; to watch over 
the liberties of the Citizens ; and to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular intereſt, in 
oppoſition to the Ariſtocratical : who, from their firſt num- 
ber five, being encreaſed afterwards to ten, never left 
8 teiging 


* 


* Vocato ad concilium populo, ſummiſſis titudini eſſe volebant, populares ; qui autem 
faſcibus in concionem aſcendit Liv. 2. 7. ita ſe gerebant, ut ſua conſilia opt imo cuique 
_ [+] Duo genera ſemper in hac civitate fue- probarent, optimates habebantur. Pro Sext. 
runt,—ex quibus alteri ſe populares, alteri op- 475 

timates & haberi & eſſe voluerunt. Qui ea, [Y] Dionyſ. Hal. 6. 410. 

quz faciebant, quæque dicebant, jucundg mul. 
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reiving the Senate with freſh\demands, till they. had laid 
_ open to the Plebeian families, a promiſcuous "lah to all the 
Magiſtracies of © he Nen an * that means a Ven | 
admiſſion into the Senate. 4 
H far they were "BELA in the eons, Ar alen 
like true Patriots; and after many ſharp conteſts had 
now brought the government of Rome 10 it's perfect ſtate; 
when it s honor were no longer . confined to particular 
families, but propoſed equally and indifferently to every 
Citizen ; who by his virtue and ſerwices, either in war.or 
peace, could n himſelf to the notice and favor of 5 
Bis Countrymen : while the true balance. and temperament 
of. power. between the Senate and People, which was. gene- 
rally obſerved in regular times, and which the honeſt wiſhed 
to eftabliſh in all times, was, that the. Senate ſhould be the 
Authors and Adviſers of all the public coumſils, but foe 
ay give them their ſanction and legal force. 

THE Tribuns however would not flop here; nor were 
content with ſecuring the rights of the 2 gmmons, without 
deflroying thoſe of the Senate; and as oft as they were dif 
appointed in their private views, and obſtructed in the 
courſe of their ambition, uſed to recur always to the popu- 
lace ; whom they could eaſily inflame to what degree they 
thought fit, by the propoſal of factious laws for Aiden 

the public lands to the poorer Citizens; or by the free diſtri- 
bution of corn; or the abolition of all debts ; which are 
all contrary to the quiet, and diſcipline, and publi c faith of 
ſocieties. This abuſe of the Tribunician power was carried 
to it's grea - 4 heigth by the two Gracchi, who left nothing 
unattempted, that 1 mortify the Senate, or gratify the 
FO: ſz]; fill by their agrarian laws, and other ſeditious 
acts, 


| G Nihil immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quierum denique in eodem lata relinquebat, 
&c. Vell. F. 2. 


"x" Foo 


the Republic, on which #t's pence and profperith 2 


and mutual — E muſt 7 zem range to obſerve, 


The „AAA of. 


fs, which were preedily rectioed & the Ciry, = — i 
great meaſure voerturned that #furliorium of 


BUT the violent deaths of theſe wo Tri. TP 4 
their principal adherents, pat un er to their Vario, j 
and was the fit civil blood, that tus ſpilt in the Arrects 
of Rome, in any of their pablie difſenfrons ; which till this 
time had always been compoſed by the methods of patience 


how theſe two illuftrionus Brothers, ' who, of all men, 
were the dearef} to the Roman people, yet upon the 2 
re 1 70 arms, were ſeverally deſerted by 7 Bb multitude, in 

e very heigth of their authority, and fuſfered to be cruelly 
maſſacred in the face of the whole City: which fhews, what 


litile flreſs is to be laid on the 7 of the populace, 


when the diſpute comes to blows ; and that ſedition, though 
it may often ſhake, yet will never deſtroy a free late, while 
it continues unarmed, and unſupported by a milt tary force. 
But this vigorous conduct of the Senate, though it ſeemed 
neceſſary to the preſent quiet of the City, yet ſoon after 
proved fatal to it ; as it taught all the ambitious, by a 
moſs ſenſible experiment, that there was no way of up- 
porting an uſurped authority, but by force: fo that from 
this time, as we ſhall find in the follmoing ory, all thoſe, 
who aſpired to extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the 
Republic, feldom troubled themſeFoes with what the Senate 
or People were voting at Rome, But came attended by 


armies to enforce their pretenfions, which were akoays : 


decided by the longeſt ſtword. 

.THE popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the 
real affeftions 77 the people, gained by many extraordinary 
privileges, an OW 1 conferred upon them : 


but 


— 
7 
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But when forte was found neceſſary to controul the autho- 
rity, of the. Senate, and 92 that intereſt, which was 
2 called popular, inf of courting the multitude by 
real ſervices and beneficial laws, it was found a much 
ſhorter way, #0 corrupt them by money; 4 method wholly 
acnknown in. the times of the Gracchi; by which the men 
of power. had always a number of mercenaries at their de- 
wotion, . ready to fill the Forum at any warning; who by 
clamor py violence carried all before: them in the public 
aſſemblies, aud came prepared to ratify whatever was pro- 
poſed to them [a] : this kept up the form of. a legal pro- 
ceding ; while by the terror f arms, and @ ſuperior 
farce, the Great could eaſily ſupport, and carry into execu- 
rium, whatever vates 6650 had once procured i in their feuer, 
by fackiom and bribery 
AFTER the death of t the e younger Gracchus, the Senate 
was perpetually laboring to reſcind, or to moderate the laws, 
hut he had enacted to their prejudice; eſpecially one, that 
affefted them the moſt ſenſibly, by taking from them the 
right of judicature ; hi . they had exerciſed from the 
foundation of Rome, and transferring it to the Knights, 
This a& however was equitable ; for as the Senators po 
/e Je all the Magiſtracies and Governments of the Empire, 
- fo th 937 were 77 whoſe oppreſſions were-the moſt. ſeverely 
felt, and mi frequently complained ; yet while the judge- 
ment of all cauſes continued in their hands, it was their 
Common practice, to favor and abſolve one another in their 
turns, to the general ſcandal and injury both of the ſubjet?s 
and aw; ; of whi 5 [08 late and notorious inftances bad 
1 8 given 
[a] 0 homines feaitioh ac d e Nin vos exiſtimatis, Gracchos, 
a ae Pee ue ee ie nn Len lem wnquan 


ui in concione ſunt: fed pretio ac mercede per- in concione habuiſſe condutum ? ? 8 habuit. 
ctiunt, ut, quicquid dicant, id illi velle augire Pro Sext. 49. 
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given a plaufible pretext fo Graccuus's law. But the 
Senate coul not bear with patienceys, to be, ſupjefied to the - 
tribunal of an hf br vici which kad thways been ibu 
of their power, and was ſure to be ſevere upon their crimes : 
/o that, after many fruitleſs ſtruggles to get this law re- 
Pealed, Q. SERVIL Ius CPI, who was Conſul about twenty 
fre years after, procured at laſt a mitigation of it, i ad- 
ding a certain number of Senators to the three centuries of 


* 


the Knights or Equeſtrian Judges : with which the Senate 


was ſo highly pleaſed, that they honored this Conſul with the 
title of their Patron [4]. CDs law was warmly recom- 
mended by L. Crassus, the: moſt celebrated Orator of that 
age, who in a ſpeech upon it to the people, defended the 
authority of the Senate with all the force of bis elogwence : 
in which ſlate of things, and in this very.year of:Cze1o's 
Conſulſhip, Cics ro was born: and as'Cras8us's oration 
was publifhed, and much admired, when be was a boy, fo 


He took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both 


of his eloquence, and his politics cl. 


[5] Is—-conſulatys decore, maximi ponti- ætate præſtabat. Jis enim Conſulibus eam 
ficatus ſacerdotio, ut Senatus patronus dicere- legem fuaſit, quibus ncs nati 8 
tur, aſſecutus, Val. M. 6. 9. P- 27 4+ Mihi quidem a ueritia, quali 0 
[e] Suaſit Serviliam legem Craſſus—ſed hæc giſtra fuit illa in legem Cæpionis oratio : in 
Craſſi cum edita eſt oratio - quatuor & trignita qua & auctoritas ornatur Senatus, YO OF» 
| e Pro quo 
tum habebat annos, totidemque annis mihi dine illa dicuntur—ib, 278. NN. 
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: Rcus TuLLIUs CICERO cor. 


| 46 was born on the third of Fanu- - —— 
| | ary [2], in the ſix-hundred- Sind 
| forty-ſeventh year of Rome, a- : 
| bout a hundred and ſeven years | 
t before CRISsT [4]. His birth, | 
© | HF if we believe PLuTarcn, was 
| SD k attended by prodigies, foretell- 1 
f ing the future eminence and 
; jaller of bis — which might have paſſed, he ſays, 
; | B or 
; | [4] 111 Nonas Jan, natali meo. Ep. ad Att. years lathan it ought to be. Pompey the | 
. 7. 5. it. 13. 42. Great was born alſo in the ſame year on the 
8 [5] This computation follows the common laſt of September. Vid. Pigh. Annal. Plin. 
; Ara of Chriſt's birth, which is placed three 37. 2. 
i 
: | 25 


5 ob "oy n * "Say" 


m 
8 
* 


TREES! 
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> * * . 7 7 Nr . 2 4 
. . 0 4.4 — Y , 


RY. 01 THE L. Ar 


\ 8 idle ee Sedan nor thei even "7 ſoon confirmed tbe truth 
f be prediction: but den chaye no hint of theſe 


prodigies from CIcn RO himſelf, br any author. of that age, 
we niay charge them to the ertedulity, or the inyention of 
ad wiiter, who loves ta raiſe the mnity of his ſtory by | 
the introduction of ſomething miraculouss. 
His mother was called Hnviaz a name, mentioned in 
hiſtory and old inſcriptions among the honorable tamilii 
of 2 She was rich and well deſeended, and had a 
fi ſiſtet married to a Roman Knight ingui 


G. Acurzo, 8 intimate E e 


ee bret for Angular 


| ger 
Were aber very eminent [GL 115 is, 5 "that 


. C1CERQ never once {peaks of his mother i in any — 
Wwritings; but his young er brother Qpixrus has left A 


little ary: of her, which ſcems to intimate her good 
nagement and. houſewifery; how. ſhe: 2c pier to ſeal all her 


vine caſts, the empty ar 5 as the full,.. that. 77 am e 
rtbem were found empty and unſealed, foe grigh bt know ther 
1 have been —— 'by ftealth ; it nk the moſt uſual 


theft among the Slaves of great Rene, to ſteal their 
| maſks winc out of the vel; 
Bd to. his N * 
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fe vm bes cf: 


1 and whe Il RAC alt. to Wer 
of his enemies. Some derive his deſcent. Dy 7 5, 
ee rom. elan 1 ; bur the truth oy: between 


; both; 
9 De Orat. 1. 43. 2.1 —— — qui e ſervis, 
(a] Sicut olim matrem meam facere me- * Hh ſigno læſo non inſanire lagen. Hor. 
mini, quæ lagenas etiam inanes obſignabat, See Plutarch life of Cicero. 
ne dicerentur inanes aliquæ fuiſſe, quæ furtim AJ Regia & Tullo ſanguis ab alto. 
eſſent exſiccatæ. Ep. fam. 16. 26. Sil. Ital. 
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OE M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


both; for his family, tho it had never born any of the 
great offices of the Republic, was yet very ancient and 


Zonorable g]; of principal diſtinction and nobility in that 
part of Jzaly, in which it reſided; and of Equeſtri 


rank [Y from it's firſt admiſſion to the freedom of Nome. 
Sou have inſinuated, that Cicxxo affected to ſay but 
little of the ſplendor of his family, for the ſale of bein 
confidered as the founder of it; and choſe to ſuppreſs : 
notion of his Regal extraction, for the averſion that the 
le of Rome had to the name of King ; with which 
2 he was ſometimes reproached by his enemies [i]. 
but thoſe ſpeculations are wholly imaginary: for as oft as 
there was occaſion to mention the character and condition 
of his Anceſtors, he ſpeaks of them always with great 
frankneſs, declaring them #o have been content with their 
paternal fortunes, and the private honors of their own City, 
without the ambition of appearing on the public fiage of 
Rome. Thus in a ſpeech to the people upon his advance- 
ment to the Conſulſhip; I have no pretence, ſays he, to 


enlarge before you, upon the praiſes of my Anceſtors ; not, 


but that they were all ſuch as my ſelf, who am deſcended 
— 8 


Le] Hine enim orti ſtirpe antiquiſſima : hic 


ſacra, hic genus, hie majorum multa veſti- 
gia. De Leg. 2. 1, 2. 

[5] The Egqueftrien dignity, or that Order of 
the Roman people, which we commonly call 
Knights, had nothing in it analogous or fimi- 
lar to any order of modern Knighthood, but 
depended entirely upon a cenſus, or valuation 
of their eſtates, which was uſually made every 


five years by the Cenſors, in their Laſfrum, or 


review of the whole people: when all 
thoſe Citizens, whoſe intire fortunes amounted 
to the value of four hundred Sgfertia, that is of 
322 J. of our money, were enrolled of courſe 
in the liſt of Equites or Knight: ; who were 
confidered, as a middle order the Se- 
nators, and the common people, yet without 


from 


any other diſtinction, than the privilege of 
wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar * 
badge of their order, [Liv. 23. 12. Plin. Hiſt. 
33-1.) The cenjus, or eſtate neceſſary” to a 
Senator, was double to that of a Knight: and 
if ever they reduced their fortunes below that 
Standard, they forfeited their rank, and were 
ſtruck out of the roll of their order by the 
Cenſors. 
Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſunt, 

Plebs eri Hor. Ep. 1. « 57. 
The Order of Knights therefore induded in it 
the whole Provincial Nobility and Gentry of 
the Empire, which had not yet obtained the 
honor of the Senate. 

a LJ Vid. Sebait. Corrad, Quaſtura, p. 43, 

"i 
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ſerved to be read; and making the world the 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 


from their blood, and trained by their diſciple y but be- 
cauſe they lived without this applauſe of popular fame, and 
the ſplendor of theſe honors, which you confer [E]. It is on 
this account therefore, that we find him- ſo often called 
a Mew man; not that his Family was new or ignoble, but 
becauſe he was the firſt of it, who ever ſought and ob- 
tained the public Magiſtracies of the State. 

Tu x place of his birth was Arpinum ; a City anciently 
of the Samnites, now part of the Kingdom of Maples ; 
which, upon it's ſubmiſſion to Nome, acquired the free- 
dom of the City, and was inſerted into the Cornelian Tribe. 
It had the honor alſo of producing the Great C. Maxius; 
which gave occaſion to Powety to ſay in a public ſpeech, 


That Rome was indebted. to this Corporation for two Citi- 


Sens, who had, each in his turn, preſerved it from ruin [I]. 
It may juſtly therefore claim a place in the memory of 
poſterity, for giving life to ſuch worthies, who exempli- 
fied the character, which PL INV gives of true glory, by 
doing what deſerved to be written, and wri ting what de- 


ppier and 


the better for their having lived in it [2]. 


Tas territory of Anpinum was rude and mountainous, 
to which Cicero applies How's deſcription of Ithaca; 


- ren d dyaby ue Dog, &c. 
Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race. un]. 


The family ſeat was about three miles from the Town, in 
a ſituation extremely pleaſant, and well adapted to the 
nature of the climate. It was furrounded with groves and 
ſhady walks, leading from the houſe to a river, called 


Fibrenus ; 


Ii De lege Agrar. con. Rull. ad Quirites. 1. e] Plin. Ep. 
L] De Legib. 2. 3. Val. Max. 2. 2. is Ad Att. 2. xi. Odyſſ. 9. 27. 
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Fibrenus ; which was divided into two equal ſtreams, by 
a little Iſland, covered with trees and a Portico, contrived 
both for ſtudy and exerciſe, whither Cictro w/ed to retire, 
when he had any particular work upon his hands. The clear- 
neſs and rapidity of the ſtream, murmuring thro a rocky 
channel; the ſhade and verdure of it's banks, planted with 
tall poplars ; the remarkable coldneſs of the water ; and 
above all, it's falling by a caſcade into the nobler river 
Liris, a little below the Iſland, gives us the idea of a moſt 
beautiful ſcene, as Cicero himſelf has deſcribed it. When 
Arricus firſt ſaw it, he was charmed with it, and won- 
dered that Cicsro did not prefer it to all his other houſes ; 


declaring a contempt of the labored magnificence, marble 


pavements, artificial canals, and forced ſtreams of the ce- 
lebrated Villa's of Italy, compared with the natural beau- 
ties of this place [o]. The houſe, as Ciczxo: ſays, was but 


ſnall and humble in his Grandfather's time, according to 


the ancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Cuxlus; 


till his father beautified and enlarged it into a bandſous 


and ſpacious habitation. 


Bur there cannot be a better proof of the delightfulneſs 


of the place, than that it is now poſſeſſed by a Convent 
of Monks, and called the Villa of St. Domintc| p]. Strange 
revolution] to ſee Cictro's portico s converted to Monkifh 
cloiſters | the ſeat of the moſt refined reaſon, wit, and 
learning, to a nurſery of ſuperſtition, bigottry, and enthu- 


faſm! What a pleaſure muſt it give to theſe Dominican 


Ingquifitors, to trample on the ruins of a man, whoſe 


writings, by ſpreading the light of reaſon and liberty thro” 


the 
[e] De Legib. 2. 1, 2, 3. rome, come dice Pietro Marſo, laquale Villa 8 
5 Appelt la Villa di S. Domenico ; hora diſcoſta da Arpino da tre miglia. Vid. Leand. 


coli nominato queſto luogo, ove nacque Cice- Alberti deſerittione d'Italia, p. 207. » 
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e ſignified flowing eam, or dutts of water, and 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
the world, r 
their unwearied pains to enſlave it. 
.» Grcero, being the firſt-borey of the I itocalvedyas 
uſual, the name of his Father, Lyme wages Mancus. 


DT 
— or d 9 ]z when the child was cat- 
ried de the Teciple by the riends and relations of the fa- 
. K 
ann 
ToLitrvs was the name of the family; which in did 


was derived therefore probably from their ancient fitua- 
f r. 10 

Tux third name was generally added on ee 
ſome memorable action, qual Sr which dif- 
the Founder, or perſon of the family. 
Pibraxen ſays, that the ſurname of Cict ro was owing 
10 à wart or excreſcence on the noſe of one. of his Anceſtors, 
in the fbape of a vetch, which the Romans called Cicer [s]: 


but PriIxx tells us more credibly, bat all thoſe names, 


which bad a reference to any ſpecies of grain, as the Fam11, 
LznTuii, &c. were acquired by a reputation of being the 
beft busbandmen or improvers of that fpecies| |. As'Turuws 


| 2 the family-name, was derived from the fitua- 


3 the farm, ſo Cict way the furname, from the cul- 
| ture 


Sculptors, * in the Buſts of Cicers, have 


| 2 ER Nundina Dane Dea, a ond 
die nuncupata, qui * dici- formed the reſemblance of this werchb on his 


tur; eſt autem dies kyſ{ricus, quo infantes Tuſ- noſe; not reſlecting, that it was the name 
_ & nomen accipiunt. Macrob. Sat. 1. onely, and not the verch itſelf, which was 


tranſmitted ta him by his Anceſtors. 
77 5 eius Feſtus in voce Tullivs. UI Hiſt Nat, 18. 3:1 
IL This has given riſe to a blunder of ſome x" ad, 


A SOT IST RT” 


them by the rich, and ſold every 


old Gentſeman, that the: men of theſe 


o M TULLIUS CICERO: 
ture- of it by vetcher. This, I fay, is the moſt probable, 
becauſe Agriculture was held the moſt liberal employ- 


ment in old Nous, and thoſe Tribes, which reſided on 
their farms in the country, the moſt honorable; and this 


very grain, from which CIE RO drew his name; was, in 


e n ic, in great requeſt with the meaner 
; being one of the igſun largeſſes beſtowed: upon 
Bed S e pe wf 
and ftreets ready parched or boi 10 
— — was living RET 
birth, and from the ſewy hints, which are leſt of him, 
ore er] Be as at the df «party n Sep 
country f. He was at 2 in Ar 
A 
whole ſiſter he had married, who was puſhing — 
law, to oblige the Town to tranſact all their 
aftairs by bathe. The cauſe was: brought before-the Con- 
ful San; in which old C1iczxo- behaved himſelf ſo 
well; that the Conſul paid him the compliment to wiſh; 
that. a man of bis. ſpirit and virtue would-come and att 
. 
. of bit own Cur po- 
ration [y]. There is a ſaying likewiſe recorded of this 
times were Hike the 
Syrian ſlaves; the more Greek: they: knew," the- greater 
knaves oy gu 3 


3 in ſum- 
wth, S 


| Neel gin cre pad nucis 3 

I" Orat. 2. : 
of the Slaves in R 
who 


emtor. | Ark. Pes. 249. ita cls ney 1 
beer 


1? De Legi 
—__— huic, cum res eſſet were bf 752K. 
ad he IE ul Scaurus, utinam, inguit, +»! |» 1454 


ogy an: 
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8 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
of an old Patriot, ſevere on the importation of foreign 
arts, as deſtructive of the diſcipline and manners of his 
country. This Grandfather had two ſons ; Marcus the 
elder, the father of our Cicxxo; and Lucius, a particu- 
lar friend of the celebrated Orator M. Antonius, whom 
he accompanied to his government of Cilicia [a]; and 
who left a ſon of the ſame name, frequently mentioned 
by Cictro with great affection, as a youth of excellent 
virtue and accompliſhments [4]. 3 
His father Marcus alſo was a wiſe and learned man, 
whoſe merit recommended him to the familiarity of the 
rincipal Magiſtrates of the Republic, eſpecially Caro, 
. Crassvs, and L. Cx s AR [e]; but being of an infirm 
and tender conſtitution, he ſpent his life chiefly at Arpinum, 
in an elegant retreat and the ſtudy of polite letters [(d ]]. 
But his chief employment, from the time of his having 
Sons, was to give them the beſt education, which Nome 
could afford, in hopes to excite in them an ambition of 
breaking thro' the indolence of the family, and aſpiring 
to the honors of the State. They were bred up with their 
Couſins, the young AcuLEo's, in a method approved and 
directed by L. Crassus; a man of the firſt dignity, as 
well as the firſt eloquence in Rome, and by thoſe very 
maſters, whom Cras8us himſelf made uſe of [e]. The 
Romans were of all people the moſt careful and exact in 
— the 


# . uſed to infeſt the coaſts of Syria, carried all itſelf. Vid. Adr. Turneb. in jocos Ciceron. 
their Caprives to the Market of De/z;, and fold a] De Orat. 2. 1. 
them there to the Greeks, thro' whoſe hands 5] De Finib. 5. 1. ad Att. 1. 5. 
they uſually paſſed to Rome : thoſe Slaves there- c] Ep. fam. 15. 4. de Orat. 2. 1. 
fore, who had lived the longeſt with their d] Qui cum eſſet infirma valetudine, hic 
Grecian maſters,and conſequently talked Greek fere ztatem egit in literis. De Legib. 2. I. 
the beſt, were the moſt practiſed in all the lit-  [-] Cumque nos cum conſobrinis noſtris, 
tle tricks and craft that ſervitude naturally Aculeonis filiis, & ea diſceremus, quæ Craſſo 
teaches ; which old Cicero, like Cato the Cen- placerent, & ab iis doctoribus, quibus ille ute- 
for, imputed to the arts and manners of Greece retur, erudiremur. De Orat. 2. 1. 


— 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 9 
the education of their children: their attention to it be- 
gan from the moment of their birth; when they com- 
mitted them to the care of ſome prudent matron of re- 
putable character and condition, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
form their firſt habits of acting and ſpeaking; to watch 
their growing paſſions, and direct them to their proper 
objects; to ſuperintend their ſports, and ſuffer nothing 
immodeſt or indecent to enter into them; that the mind 
preſerved in it's innocence, nor depraved by a taſt of falſe I 
pleaſure, might be at liberty to purſue whatever was lau- 
Cable, and apply it's whole ſtrength to that profeſſion, 
in which it deſired to excell [/]. 55 | 
IT was the opinion of ſome of the old Maſters, har : 
Chilaren ſhould not be inſtructed in letters, till they were 
ſeven years old ; but the beſt judges adviſed, that no time 
of culture ſhould be loft, and that their literary inſtruction 
ſhould keep pace with their moral; that three years onely 
ſhould be allowed to the nurſes, and when they firſt began 
to ſpeak, that they ſhould begin alſo to learm [g]. It was 
reckoned a matter likewiſe of great importance, ha 
* kind of language they were firſt accuſtomed to hear at home, 
and in what manner not onely their nurſes, but their fathers 
and even mothers ſpoke ; ſince their firſt habits were then 
x neceſſarily formed, either of a pure or corrupt elocution : 
* thus the to GRAcCchf were thought to owe that elegance 
of ſpeaking, for which they were famous, 20 the inſtitu- 
tion of their mother CokNELIA; a woman of great polite- 
; _— neſcs, 


/ 


L/] Eligebatur autem aliqua major natu tatibus detorta uniuſcujuſque natura, toto ſta- 

3 cujus probatis, ſpectatiſque mori- tim peCtore arriperet artes honeſtas, &c. Ta- 8 
us, omnis cujuſpiam familiæ ſoboles commit- cit. Dial. de Oratorib. 28. "= 

teretur, &c. quz diſciplina & ſeveritas eo per- [g] Quintil. 1. 1. 

tinebat, ut Gace ? 


ra & integra & nullis pravi- 
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neſs, whoſe epiſtles were read and admired long after her 
death for the purity of their language [h]. 

Tris probably was a part of that domeſtic diſci pline, in 
which Cicero was trained, and of which he often N : 
but as ſoon as he was capable of a more enlarged and li- 
beral inſtitution, his father brought him to Rome, where 
he had a houſe of his own [7], and placed him in a 

public ſchool, under an eminent Greek maſter, which 
was thought the beſt way of educating one, who was 
deſigned to appear on the public ſtage, and who, as 
QUINTILIAN obſerves, ought to be ſo bred, as not to fear 
che fight of men; fince that can never be rightly learnt in 
ol tude, which is to be produced before crowds [E]. Here 

e 
ws. 1b m afterwards ſo illuſtrious ; and his ſchool- 
fellows carried home ſuch ſtories of his extraordinary parts 


and quickneſs in learning, that their parents were often 


induced to viſit the ſchool, for the ſake of ſeeing a Youth 
of ſuch furprizing talents [I]. 


ABouT this time a celebrated Rhetorician, Plorius, 
rf ſet up a Latin ſchool of eloguence in Rome, and had 
a great reſort to him n]: Young Cicero was very deſi- 
rous to be his ſcholar, but was over-ruled in it by the 
advice of the learn ed, who thought the Greek maſters 
more uſeful in forming him to the Bar, for which he was 


deſigned. This method of beginning with Greek is ap- 


proved by QUINTILIAN ; becauſe the Latin would come of 


itſelf, and it Seemed mo natural to 1 from the foun- 


tain, 


[+] Ibid. it. in Brut. p. 319. edit. Sebaſt. rank, was about two hundred f Sterling 
Corradi. per ann. 

[ This is a farther proof of the wealth and [4] L. 1. 2. 
floriſhing condition of his family; ſince the [/] Plutarch in his life. 
rent of a moderate houſe in Rome, in a repu- Lu] Sueton. de claris Rhetoribus, c. 2. 
table part of the City, fit for one of Egueſtrian 


r{t ſpecimen of thoſe ſhining abilities, which 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. IT 
tain, whence all the Roman learning was derived : yet 
the rule, he ſays, muſt be practiſed with ſome reſtriction, 
nor the uſe of a foreign language puſhed ſo far, to the 
neglect of the native, as to acquire with it a foreign accent 
and vicious pronunciation 171 

Cickko's father, encouraged by the promiſing genius of 
his Son, ſpared no coſt nor pains to improve it by the 
help of the ableſt Maſters, and among the other inſtruct- 
ors of his early Youth, put him under the care of the 
Poet Akchlas, who came to Rome with a high reputation 
for learning and poetry, when Cictro was about five years 
old, and lived in the family of Lucullus [o]: for it was 
the cuſtom of the great in thoſe days to entertain in their 
houſes the principal Scholars and Philoſophers of Greece, 
with a liberty of opening a School, and teaching, together 
with their own children, any of the other young nobility 
and gentry of Rome. Under this Maſter, Ciczxo applied 
himſelf chiefly to poetry, to which he was naturally ad- 
dicted, and made ſuch a proficiency in it, that while he 
was {till a boy, he compoſed and publiſhed a Poem, call- 
ed Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in PLUTARCH's 
time [P]. 

Arrzx finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, it was 
the cuſtom to change the habit of the boy, for that of the 
man, and take what they called he manly gown, or the 
ordinary robe of the Citizens: this was an occaſion of great 
Joy to the Young men; who by this change paſſed into a 
ſtate of greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 


© 12 their 
L=] L. 1. 1. became a Sea- God: the place was ever after 
[0] Pr. Archia. 1, 3. called Glaueus's leap ; where there was an Ora- 


© De] Plutarch. This Glaucus was a fiſher- cle of the God, in great vogue with all Seamen; 
1 man of Anthedon in Bæotia; who, upon eat- and the ſtory furniſhed the argument to one 
2 = ing a certain herb, jumped into the Sea, and of Z/hyluss Tragedies, Pauſan. Boot. c. 22. 
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their Tutors [4]. They were introduced at the ſame time 
into the Forum, or the great ſquare of the City, where 
the Aſſemblies of the people were held, and the Magiſtrates 
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uſed to harangue to them from the Roſtra, and where 
all the public pleadings and judicial procedings were uſu- 


ally tranſacted: this therefore was the grand School of 
buſineſs and eloquence; the ſcene, on which all the af- 
fairs of the Empire were determined, and where the 
foundation of their hopes and fortunes were to be laid: 
ſo that they were introduced into it with much folem- 


ity, attended by all the friends and dependents of the 
family, and after divine rites performed in the Capitol, 
were committed to the ſpecial protection of ſome eminent 
Senator, diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence or knowledge of 
the laws, to be inſtructed by his advice in the manage- 
ment of civil affairs, and to form themſelves by his ex- 
ample for uſeful members and Magiſtrates of the Re- 
ublic. 
a Wxrrxxs are divided about the preciſe time of chang- 
ing the puerile for the manly gown : what ſeems the moſt 
probable, is, that in the old Republic it was never done 
till che end of the ſeventeenth year; but when the ancient 
diſcipline began to relax, Parents, out of indulgence to their 
children, advanced this æra of joy one year earlier, and 
gave them the gown at fxxteen, which was the cuſtom in 
Cictros time. Under the Emperors, it was granted at 
pleaſure, and at any age, to the great or their own re- 
lations ; for NERO received it from CLaupius, when he 
juſt entered into his fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus 


lays, was given before the regular ſeaſon r]. 


CictRo, 
[7] Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi pur- [] Ann. 12. 41. Vid. Norris Cenotaph. 
pura celirt. Piſan. Diſſer. 2. c. 4. it. Sueton. Auguſt. 8. 


Perſ. Sat. 5. 30. & Notas Pitiſci, 
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Cictro, being thus introduced into the Forum, was 

placed under the care of Q. Mocitus ScavoLa the Auger, 
the principal Lawyer, as well as Stateſman of that age 
who had paſſed thro' all the offices of the Republic, with 
a ſingular reputation of integrity, and was now extremel 
old: Cickxo never ſtirred from his fide, but carefully 
treaſured up in his memory all the remarkable ſayings, 
which dropt from him, as ſo many leſſons of prudence for 
his 32 conduct [5] ; and after his death applied him- 
ſelf to another of the ſame family, SeavoLa the, High- 
Prieſt, a a perſon of equal character for probity and 
in the law; who, hs be did not profeſs t teach, yet 
freely gave bis advice to all the young Aude 20 com- 
ſulted him [t]. 

UNDER theſe Maſters he acquired a complete know- 
ledge of the laws of his country ; a foundation, uſefull 
to all who deſign to enter into public affairs; and 
thought to be of ſuch conſequence at Rome, chat it was 

tbe common exerciſe of boys at ſchool, to learn tbe laws of 
the twelve tables by heart, as they did their Poets and 
Claſſic authors u]. Cickxo dolly took ſuch pains 
in this ſtudy, and was ſo well acquainted with the moſt 
intricate parts of it, as to be able to ſuſtain a diſpute on 
_ any queſtion with the greateſt Lawyers of his age | x] : 
„ fo that in pleading once againſt his friend S. Sues, 
1 be declared by way of raillery, what he could have made 
good likewiſe in fact, that if be provoked him, he would 
profeſs himſelf a Lawyer in three days time [y]. 
The profeſſion of the Law, next to that of arms and 
__ was a ſure recommendation to the firſt honors 


] De Amicit. 1. x] Ep. fam. 7. 22. 
7] Brut. p. 89. edit. Seb. Corradi. J] Pr. Murzna, 13. 
«] De Legib. 2. 23. 2 
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of the Republic [, and for that reaſon was preſerved 
as it were hereditary in ſome of the nobleſt families of 
Rome [a]; who, by giving their advice gratis to all, 
who wanted it, engaged the favor and obſervance of their 
fellow Citizens, and acquired great authority in all the 
affairs of ſtate. It was the cuſtom of theſe old Senators, 
eminent for their wiſdom and experience, to walk every 
morning up and down the Forum, as a fignal of their 
offering themſelves freely to all, who had occaſion to con- 
ſult them, not onely in caſes of law, but in their private 
and domeſtic affairs [5]. But in later times they choſe 
to fit at home with their doors open, in a kind of H ne 
or raiſed ſeat, like the Confeſſors in foreign Churches, 
giving acceſs and audience to all people. This was the 
caſe of the two Sczvora's, eſpecially the Augur, whoſe 
houſe was called the Oracle of the City [c]; and who, in 


the Marfic war, when worn out with age and infirmities, 


gave free admiſſion every day to all the Citizens, as ſoon as 


it was light, nor was ever ſeen by any in his bed during 
that whole war [d]. 

Bur this was not the point that Cicero aimed at, to 
guard the eſtates onely of the Citizens: his views were 
much larger ; and the knowledge of the law was but one 
ingredient of many, in the character which he aſpired to, 
of an univerſal Patron, not onely of the fortunes, but of 


| the 


8 Ibid. 14. | rum etiam de filia collocanda——de omni 
a] Quorum vero patres aut majores aliqua denique aut officio aut negotio referretur. 


gloria præſtiterunt, ii ſtudent plerumque in 
eodem genere laudis excellere : ut Q. Mucius 
P. filius, in jure civili. Off. 1. 32. 2. 19. 
[5] M vero Manilium nos etiam vidimus 
tranſverſo ambulantem foro; quod erat inſigne, 
eum, qui id faceret, facere civibus omnibus 
confil1i ſui copiam. Ad quos olim & ita am- 
bulantes & in ſolio ſedentes domi ita adiba- 
tur, non ſolum ut de jure civili ad eos, ve- 


De Orat. 3. 33. 

e] Eſt enim fine dubio domus Juriſconſulti 
totius Oraculum civitatis. Teſtis eſt hujuſce 

Mucii janua, & veſtibulum, quod in ejus 
infirmiſſima valetudine, affectaque jam ætate, 
maxima quotidie frequentia civium, ac ſum- 
morum hominum ſplendore celebratur. De 
Orat. 1. 45. | 
[4] Philip. 8. x. 
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the lives and liberties of his countrymen : for that was 
the proper notion of an Orator, or Pleader of cauſes ; 

whole profeſſion it was, to ſpeak aptly, elegantly and co- 
piouſiy on every ſubje which could be offered to him, and 
whoſe art therefore included in it all other arts of the 
liberal kind, and could not be acquired to any perfection, 
without a competent knowledge of whatever was great and 
laudable in the Univerſe. This was his own idea of what 
he had undertaken [e]; and his preſent buſineſs there- 
fore was, to lay a foundation fit to ſuſtain the weight of 
this great character: ſo that while he was ſtudying the 
law under the Scxvora's, he ſpent a large ſhare of his 
time in attending the pleadings at the bar, and the pub- 
lic ſpeeches of the Magiſtrates, and never paſſed one day 

2 without writing and reading ſomething at home ; con- 
ſtantly taking notes, and making comments on what he 
read, He was fond, when very young, of an exerciſe, 
which had been recommended by ſome of the great Ora- 
tors before him, of reading over a number of verſes of 
fome eſteemed Poet, or a part of an Oration ſo carefully, 

as to retain the ſubſtance of them in his memory, and then 
deliver the ſame ſentiments in different words, the moſt 
elegant, that occurred to him. But he ſoon grew weary 
of this, upon reflecting, that his authors had already em- 
ployed the beſt words which belonged to their ſubject ; 
ſo that if he uſed the ſame, it would do him no.good, 
and if different, would even hurt him, by a habit of uſing 
worſe. He applied himſelf therefore to another taſk of 
more certain benefit, zo tranſlate into Latin the ſelect 


ſpeeches of the beſt Greek Orators, which gave him an 
opportunity of obſerving and employing all the moſt ele- 
i : gant 


[e] De Orat. 1. 5, 6, 13, 16. 
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in an Epi 
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gant words of his own lan 


guage, and of enriching it at 


the ſame time with new ones, borrowed or imitated from 


the Greek [f]. Nor did he yet neglect his poeti ſtu- 


dies; for he now tranſlated Axa rus on the Phenomena 


ments are ſtill extant; 


* 


Poem of the Heroic kind, in honor of his Coun 


F the leavens, into Latin verſe, of which many frag- 
and publiſhed alſo an or 


iginal 
man 


C.:Mazivs. This was much admired and often read by 
Arricus; and old ScævolA was ſo pleaſed with it, that 


kearnin 


which he ſeems to have made upon 
declares, that it would live as long as the Roman name and 

Jfub/eſted [g]: there remains till a little ſpecimen 
of it, ng a memorable omen given to Marius from 


it, he 


the Oak of Arpinum, which from the ſpirit and elegance 


of, the deſcription. ſhews, that his Poetical genius was 
ſcarce inferior to his Oratorial, if it had been cultivated 


with the ſame diligence [5]. He publiſhed another Poem 


alſo called Limon ;. of which Don arus has 


reſerved 


four lines in the Liſe of TERExCR, in praiſe of the ele- 


N 


Eaque, ut ait Scævola de fratris mei 
Mario, _— caneſcet ſæclis innumerabilibus. 


1 7 B37 vp" "a" 

[2] Hic Jovis altiſoni ſubito pinnata Satelles 
Arboris e trunco, ſerpentis ſaucia morſu, 
 Subjugat ipſa feris transfigens unguibus 

. |» * anpuem © | 
Semianimum, & varia graviter ceryice 

micantemm 

Quem ſe intorquentem lanians roſtroque 

cruentans, 
Jam ſatiata animos, jam duros ulta do- 


6 


lores, | 
* - Abjicit efflantem, & laceratum adſtigit 


in unda, 
*Seque obitu a Solis, nitidos convertit ad 
ortus. 


Hanc ubi præpetibus pennis lapſuq; vo- 
e Pe Pe Pay 


gance purity of that Poet's ſtile [7]. But while he 


| Was 
Conſpexit Marius, divini Numinis Au- 
Fauſtaque ſigna ſuæ laudis, redituſque 


notavit; 
Partibus intonuit cceli Pater ipſe ſini- 
ſtris. 
Sic Aquilæ clarum firmavit Juppiter 
omen. ä De Divin. 1. 47. 
L We have no account of the argument of 
this Piece, or of the meaning of it's title; it 
was probably nothing more than the Greek 
word Azwy; to intimate, that the Poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a va- 
riety of different fancies and flowers. The 
Greeks, as Pliny ſays, were fond of giving 
ſuch titles to their books, as Navdixrai, Eyyu- 
elde, Arzpuwr, &c, [ Pref. Hiſt. Nat.] and 
Pamphilus the Grammarian, as Suidas tells us, 
+15="gþ a Aupoy, or a Collection of various 
ubjects. Vid. in Pamphilus. 


ee <7 
* © bh 
. 2 4 1 


judgment of things, he wholly deſerted and conſtantly 
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was employing himſelf in theſe juvenile exerciſes for the 
improvement of his invention, he applied himſelf with no 
leſs induſtry to Philoſophy, for the enlargement of his 
mind and underſtanding ; and among his other Maſters, 
was very fond at this age of Pr DRUS the Epicurean : 
but as ſoon as he had gained a little more tence and 


diſliked the principles of that ſe& ; yet always retained a 


particular efteer» for the man, on account of his jearn- 


ing, humanity and politeneſs [I]. 


Tu E peace of Rome was now diſturbed by a domeſtic 


war, which writers call the Italic, Social, or Marfic : it 


was begun by a confederacy of the principal Tons of 


Ttaly, to ſupport their demand of the freedom of the 


City: the Tribun Dzusus had made them a promiſe of 


it, but was aſſaſſinated in the attempt of publiſhing a 
law to confer it: this made them deſperate, and reſolve 


to extort by force, . what they could not obtain by en- 
treaty [/]. They alledged it to be »njuft, to exclude them 
from the rights of a City, which they ſuſtained by their 


arms; that in all it s wars they furniſhed twice the num- 


ber of troops, which Rome itſelf did; and had raiſed it 10 


all that heigth of power, for which it now deſpiſed them in]. 
This war was carried on for above two years, with great 


fierceneſs on both ſides, and various ſucceſs: #w9 


Conſuls were killed in it, and their armies often defeated ; 


till the Confederates, weakened alſo by frequent loſſes, 
and the deſertion of one Ally after another, were forced 
at laſt to ſubmit to the ſuperior fortune of Nome [u]. 
During the hurry of the war, the buſineſs of the Forum 

D was 


Ep. fam. 13. 1. m] Vell. Pat. 2. 15. 
7 n. 95 Flor. 3. 18. 5 
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was intermitted ; the greateſt part of the Magiſtrates, as 
well as the Pleaders, being perſonally engaged in it; 
HoxTzNns1us, the moſt floriſhing young Orator at the 
bar, was a volunteer in it the farſt year, and commanded 
a regiment the ſecond [o]. 
i: Crctro likewiſe took the opportunity to make a cam- 
paign, along with the Conſul Cx. Pourzrus STRABo, the 
father of Powety THE GREAT : this was a conſtant part 
of the education of the young Nobility ; to learn the 
art of war by perſonal ſervice, under ſome General of 
name and experience ; for in an Empire raiſed and ſup- 
ported wholly by arms, a reputation of martial virtue was 
the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way of riſing to it's higheſt honors ; 
and the conſtitution of the government was ſuch, that as 
their Generals could not make a figure even in Camps, 
without ſome inſtitution in the politer arts, eſpecially that 
of ſpeaking gracefully (p]; ſo thoſe, who applied them- 
ſelves to the peacefull ſtudies, and the management of 
civil affairs, were obliged to acquire a competent ſhare of 
military ſkill, for the ſake of governing Provinces, and 


commanding armies, to which they all ſucceded of courſe 
from the adminiſtration of the great Offices of the State. 
In this expedition Cictro was preſent at a conference 
between Pomez1us the Conſul, and VeTT1Vs the General 
of the Marſi, who had given the Romans a cruel defeat 
the year before, in which the Conſul RuTilius was 
killed [y]. It was held in fight of the two Camps, and 
managed with great decency : the Conſul's brother Szx- 
TUs, being an old acquaintance of VzTTIius, came from 


Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt at it; and at the firſt fight of 


each 


Je] Brut. 425. peratoria.—pr. leg. Manil. 14. 
[p] Quantum dicendi gravitate & copia va- [I] Appian. Bell. civ. p. 376. 
teat, in quo iplo ineſt quzdam dignitas Im- 
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each other, after lamenting the unhappy circumſtance of 
their meeting at the head of oppoſite armies, he aſked 
Vrrrius, by what title he ſhould now ſalute him, of friend 
or enemy : to which VeTT1Ius replied, Call me friend by 
inclination ; enemy by neceſſity [r|. Which ſhews, that 
theſe old Warriors had not leſs politeneſs in their civil, 
than fierceneſs in their hoſtile encounters. A 

Born Maklus and SyLLa ſerved as Lieutenants to the 
Conſuls in this war, and commanded ſeparate armies in 
different parts of Italy: but Malus performed nothing 
in it anſwerable to his great name and former glory: his 
advanced age had encreaſed his caution, and after ſo 
many triumphs and Conſulſhips, he was jealous of a re- 
verſe of fortune; ſo that he kept himſelf wholly on the 
defenſive, and, like old Fazius, choſe to tire out the 
enemy by declining a battel; content with ſnatching ſome 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his hands, 
without ſuffering them however to gain any againſt 
him [s]. SyLLAa on the other hand was ever active and 
enterprizing : he had not yet obtained the Conſulſhip, 
and was fighting for it, as it were, in the fight of his 
Citizens; ſo that he was conſtantly urging the enemy to 
a battel, and glad of every occaſion to ſignalize his mili- 
tary talents, and eclipſe the fame of Mazvs ; in which 
he ſucceded to his wiſh, gained many conſiderable vic- 
tories, and took ſeveral of their Cities by ſtorm, particu- 
larly Stabiæ, a Town of Campania, which he utterly de- 
moliſhed [z]. QCiczxo, who ſeems to have followed his 
* 1 camp, 


[] Quem te appellem, inquit? at ille; Stabiæ oppidum fuere uſque ad Cn. Pompeium 
Voluntate hoſpitem, neceſſitate hoſtem. Pail. & L. Carbonem Coſſ. prid. Kal. Maij, quo die 
19.0 L. Sylla legatus bello ſociali id delevit, quod 

[5] Plutar. in Marius. nunc in villas abiit. Intercidit ibi & Taura - 

I Plut. in Sylla, In Campano autem agro nia. Plin. Hiſt. N. 3. 5. ö 
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camp, as the chief ſcene of the war, and the beſt ſchool 
for a young volunteer, gives an account of one action, of 
which he was eye witneſs, executed with great vigor and 
ſucceſs; that as SyLLa' was ſacrificing before his tent in 
the fields of Mola, à ſnake happened to creep out from the 
bottom of the altar; upon which Pos ruuius the Haruſpex, 
| who attended the ſacrifice, proclaming it to be a fortu- 
nate omen, called out upon him to lead his army immedi- 
ately againſt the enemy: SvllLA took the benefit of the ad- 
monition, and drawing out his troops without delay, at- 
tacled and took the ſtrong camp of the Samnites under the 
walls of Mola [u]. This action was thought ſo glorious, 
that SyLLa got the ſtory of it painted afterwards in one 
of the rooms of his Tigſculan Yilla[x|]. Thus Ciczro 
was not leſs diligent in the army, than he was in the 
Forum, to obſerve every thing that paſſed ; and contrived 
always to be near the perſon of the General, that no 
action of moment might eſcape his notice. 

Uron the breaking out of this war, the Romans gave 
the freedom of the City to all the Towns which continued 
firm to them; and at the end of it, after the deſtruction 
of three hundred thouſand lives, thought fit for the ſake of 
their future quiet to grant it to all the reſt : but this ſtep, 
which they conſidered as the foundation of a perpetual 


peace, was, as an ingenious writer has obſerved, one of the 
cauſes, that haſtened their ruin: for the enormous bulk, 
to which the City was ſwelled by it, gave birth to many 
new diſorders, that gradually corrupted and at laſt de- 
ſtroyed it; and the diſcipline of the laws, calculated for 


a people, 


[x] In Syllæ fcriptum hiſtoria videmus, dem C. Poſtumius haruſpex orabat illum, &. 
te inſpectante fattum eſt, ut quum ille De Divin. 1. 33. 2. 30. | | 

in agro Nolano immolaret ante prætorium, ab [x] Plin. Hiſt. N. 22. 6. 

inſima ara ſubito angnis emergezet, quum qui- | 
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a people, whom the ſame walls would contain, was too 
weak to keep in order the vaſt body: of Lay a ſo that 
from this time chiefly, all affairs were 2. by faction 
and violence, and the influence of the great; Who could 
bring whole Towns into the Forum from = remote parts 
of Italy; or pour in a number of ſlaves and foreigners 
under * form of Citizens; for when the names and 
perſons of real Citizens could no longer be diſtinguiſhed, 
it was not poſſible to know, whether any act had paſſed 
regularly, by the genuin ſuffrage of the people 

TRE Italic war was no ſooner ended, than — 
broke out, which, tho at a great diſtance from Name, 
was one of the moſt difficult and deſperate, in which it 
ever was engaged; againſt MiTyzpaTis King of. Pon- 
tus; a martial and powerfull der ome of a reſtleſs; ſpirit 
and ambition, with a capacity equal to the greateſt de- 
ſigns: who difdaining to ſee all his hopes blaſted by the 
overbearing power £ Rome, and confined to the narrow 
boundary of his hereditary dominion, broke thro his þar- 
rier at once, and over-ran the leſſer Afia like a Torrent, 
and in one day cauſed eighty thouſand Roman Citi nens to 
be maſſacred in cold blood []. His forces were anfwer- 
able to the vaſtneſs of his attempt, and the inexpiable 


war, that he had now declared againſt the Republic: the 
had a fleet of above four hundred ſhips; with an army 


of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifty thou- | 


ſand horſe; all completely armed, and provided, with 

military ſtores, fit for the uſe of ſo great a body [a]. * 
SyILa, who had now obtained the Conſulſhip, as the 

reward of his late ſervices, had the Province 7 Aha al- 


lotted 


D De la grandeur des Romains, &c. c. g. [a] Appian, Bell. Miithridat. init. e 
[z] Pr. leg. Manil. 3. 57114. 
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lotted to him, with the command of the war againſt 
MrrazipaTzs [5]: but old Marvs, envious of his grow- 
ing fame, and defirous to engroſs every Commiſſion, 
which offered either power or wealth, engaged SuLeicius, 
an eloquent and popular Tribun, to get of, * allotment 
reverſed and the command transferred from SyLLa to 
himſelf by the ſuffrage of the people. This raiſed great 
tumults in the City between the oppoſite parties, in which 
the Son of Q. Powrx1vs the Conſul, and the Son in law 
of SyLLa was killed: SyLLA happened to be abſent, quell- 
ing the remains of the late commotions near V bn but 
upon the news of theſe diſorders, he haſtened with his 
legions to Rome, and having entered it after ſome re- 
ſiſtance, drove Marius and his accomplices to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſaving themſelves by a precipitate flight. This 
was the beginning of the fir/t civil war, properly fo 
called, which Rome had ever ſeen ; and what gave both 
the occaſion, and the example to all the reſt that fol- 
lowed : the Tribun Sureicrus was taken and ſlain ; and 
Mars ſo warmly purſued, that he was forced to plunge 
himſelf into the marſhes of Minturnum, up to the chin in 
water; in which condition he lay concealed for ſome time, 
till being diſcovered and dragged out, he was preſerved by 
the compaſſion of the inhabitants, ak after refreſhing 
him from the cold and hunger, which he had ſuffered in 
bis flight, furniſhed him with a veſſel and all neceſſaries 
2 tranſport himſelf into Afric [c]. 
SYLLA in the mean while having quieted the City, and 
proſeri bed twelve of his chief adver/ari er, ſet forward 
upon 
D g Har] ip -Donge-p0.oh vente 


gives more than once of Marius's eſcape, makes make the relation more tragical and affect- 
it probable, that the common ftory of te ing. 1 
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upon his expedition againſt MiTyRIpaTEs : but he was 


no ſooner gone, than the civil broils broke out afreſh be- 


tween the new Conſuls, CI NA and Ocravrus; which 
 Cricxro calls the Octavian war [d]. For CIN NA, at- 
tempting to reverſe all that SyLLa had eſtabliſhed, was 
driven out of the City by his Collegue, with fix of the 
Tribuns, and depoſed from the Conſulſhip: upon this 
he gathered an army, and recalled Mazivs, who, hav- 
ing joined his forces with him, entered Nome in a hoſtile 
manner, and with the moſt horrible cruelty, put all 
SYLLA's friends to the ſword, without regard to age, dig- 
nity, or former ſervices. Among the reſt fell zhe Conſul 
CN. OcTavius; the two Brothers L. Cs AR and C. C- 
SAR; P. CRASsSsUs, and the Orator, M. AN TONIUsS; 
whoſe head, as Cicero ſays, was fixed upon that Roſtra, 
where he had ſo firenuouſly defended the Republic when 


Conſul, and preſerved the heads of ſo many Citizens ; la- 


menting, as it were ominouſly, the miſery of that fate, 
which happened afterwards to himſelf, from the Grand- 
ſon of this very AnTonius. Q. Carulus alſo, tho' he 
had been Marivs's College in the Conſulſhip and his vic- 
tory over the Cimbri, was treated with the ſame cruelty : 
for when his friends were interceding for his life, Maxius 
made them no other anſwer, but, he nuſt die; he muſt 
die; ſo that he was obliged to kill himſelf [e]. 

Ciczro ſaw this memorable entry of his Countryman 
Mamvs, who, in that advanced age, was fo far from 
being broken, he ſays, by his late calamity, that he ſeemed 
to be more alert and vigorous than ever; when he heard 
him recounting to the people, in excuſe for the cruelty 


of 


[4] De Div. 1. 2. Philip. 14. 8. non ſemel reſpondit, ſed ſæpe, moriatur. 
[e] Cum neceſſariis Catuli deprecantibus Tuſc. Diſp. 5. 19. De Orat. 3. 3. 
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of his return, the many miſeries which he had lately ſuf- 

fered; when be was driven from that country, which be 

had ſaved from deſtruction; when all his eſtate was ſeized 
and plundered by his enemies; when he ſau his Young Son 

alſo the partner of his diſtreſs ; when he was almoſt droum- 

ed in the Marſhes, and owed his life to the mercy of 

the Minturnenſiams; when he was forced to fly into Afric 

in a ſmall bark, and become a ſuppliant to thoſe, to whom 

he had given kingdoms ; but that fince he had recovered his 

dignity, and all the reſt, that he had loft, it ſhould be his 

| care not to forfeit that virtue and courage, which: he had 
never loſt [f J. Marius and Cinna having thus got the 
| | Republic into their hands, declared themſelves Confwls : 
but Mazrus died unexpectedly, as ſoon almoſt as he was 

inaugurated into his new dignity, on the 13th of Fanu- 
: ary, in the 7otb year of his age; and according to the 

moſt probable account, of à pleuritic fever g]. 

H1s birth was obſcure, tho ſome call it Equeſtrian ; 

and his education wholly in Camps ; where he learnt the 

] Hlͤ,uiſt rudiments of war, under the greateſt maſter of that 
1 age, the younger Scmio, who deſtroyed Carthage; till 
by long ſervice, diſtinguiſhed valor, and a peculiar har- 
| dineſs and patience of diſcipline, he advanced himſelf 
fl gradually thro' all the ſteps of military honor, with the 
reputation of a brave and complete Soldier. The obſcu- 
| rity of his extraction, which depreſſed him with the no- 
| bility, made him the greater favorite of the people; who, 
on all occaſions of danger, thought him the onely man, 
| W - Mt 


J] Poſt red. ad Quir. 8. diſtemper of the place. The modern Romans 
1 Plutarch. in Mar. The celebrated Ora- call it puntura, which ſeems to carry the ſame 
tor L. Craſſus died not long before of the ſame notion, that the old Romans expreſſed by, per- 
diſeaſe ; which might probably be then, as I cu/ſus frigore; intimating the ſudden ſtroke of 
was.told in Rome, that-it is now, the peculiar cold, upon a body unuſually heated, 
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fit to be truſted with their lives and fortunes; or to have 
the command of a difficult and deſperate war: and in 
truth, he twice delivered them from. the moſt deſperate, 
with which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy. Scie1o, from the obſervation of his martial ta- 
lents, while he had yet but an inferior command in the 
army, gave a kind of prophetic teſtimony of his future 
glory : for being aſked by ſome of his Officers, who 
were ſupping with him at Vumantia, what General the 
Republic would have, in caſe of any accident to himſelf ; 
that man, replied he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom 
of the table. In the field he was cautious and provident; 
and while he was watching the moſt favorable opportu- 
| nities of action, affected to take all his meaſures from 
Augurs and Diviners ; nor ever gave battel, till by pre- 
tended omens and divine admonitions, he had inſpired his 
ſoldiers with a confidence of victory: ſo that his enemies 
dreaded him, as ſomething more than mortal; and both 
friends and foes believed him to act always by a 232 
impulſe and direction from the Gods. His merit however 
was wholly military, void of every accompliſhment of 
learning, which he openly affected to deſpiſe ; ſo that 
Arpinum had the fingular felicity to produce, the moſt glo- 
rious contemner, as well as the moſt illuſtrious improver of 
the arts and eloquence of Rome. He made no figure there- 
fore in the gown, nor had any other way of ſuſtaining 
his authority in the City, than by cheriſhing the natural 
jealouſy between the Senate and the people ; that by his 
declared enmity to the one, he might always be at the 
head of the other ; whoſe favor he managed, not with 
any view to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the Stateſman, or the Patriot, but to the advancement 
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of; his private intereſt and glory. 1 ſhort, h mY crafty, 


cruel, covetous, igus tem talents 

greatly f feryi eryiceable a road, aa te and dangerous 
a, 1 | an implacable. ut to the N yt N ever ſeck- 
ing occalio ns to mortify t em, and ifice the 


Republic, which he had laved,.. to 15 Aubin and re- 
After a life ſpent in the perpetual toils of foreign, 
or domeſtie wars, he died at laſt in his bed, in a good 

old age, and in Gt ſeventh Conſalſbib an honor that no 
Roman before him ever attained; which is urged by 
5 the . as one argument amongſt Nhe 

gaiuſt the exiftence 4. a Providence [h]. ,_ . 4 
Tux tranſactions of the Forum were greatly e 
ed by theſe civil diſſenſions; in which ſome of the beſt 
Orators, were killed, others baniſhed : Cickxo however 
8 harangues of the Magiſtrates, who poſlefled 
a in their turns; and being now about the age 
of twenty one, drew up probably oy, Rhetorical. pieces, 
Which were publiſhed by him, as he tells us, when very 
young, and are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, . 5 fill re- 
main, on the ſubject of Invention but he condemned, 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, as 
wmworthy of his maturer judgment, and the. work onely: 
4 a boy, W to di * ud Sade the Polch 
SSD. , 


contemptorem, five abundantiflimum fontem 
intueri velis. [Val-Max. 2. 2.} Quantum bel- 
lo optimus, tantum pace peſſimus; 1mmgdicus. 


glonz, infaciabilis, i impotens, ſemperque in- 
Cell. Pat. . Vell. Pat. 2. xi.] Cur omnium per- 


8 Natus equeſtri loco. Vell. Pat. 2. xi} 
Se P. prune, diſcipulum ac militem. [pr. 
Balb. 20. Val, Max. 8. 15.] Populus Rom. 
non alium repellendis tantis hoſtibus magis 
idoneum, quam Marium eſt ratus. 


2, 12.] Bis Italiam obſidione & metu libera- 
vit ſervitutis. fin Cat. 4. x.] Omnes ſocii at- 
que hoſtes credere, illi aut mentem divinam 
eſſe, aut Deorum nutu cuncta portendi. [Sal- 


laſt. Bell. Jug. 92.] Conſpicuæ felicitatis Ar- 


pinum, five unicum litterarum glaripyimur, 


diofifliimus, C. Marius, Q. Catulum, præ- 
ſtantiſſima dignitate virum, mori potuit jubere? 
—ccur tam feliciter, ſeptimùm Conſul, do- 
mi ſuæ nnn {ge Nat. Dove. 35 
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166M TULLIUS CICERO 
„ich le bad brcglit a4), fein Scheel {it 16, the 
neat while, Pate, 4 Philotophet df he "Ault Hare 7 
the Aeidemng,veinh! many of the priticipal Athenians, fled 
© Be Frans the Fury of Mitbridarcs, wh had dds 
dine Miſter of Athens, and all the neighbouring parts 
of Greece : Cictzo immediately became hi ſcholar, and 
was excedingly taken with his Philoſophy ; and by tlie 
help of ſuch a Profeſſor gave himſelf up to that * 5 dy 


with the greater inclination, as there wag cauſe to appre- 


hend, *that the laws and judicial procedings, which he 


* 


had deſigned for the ground of his fame and fortunes, 
would be wholly overturned by the continuance of che 
FUR Gorge / 
Bur Cinxa's party having quelled all oppoſition at 
24334 oh : 0 eu F394? by; i 2777 1 "2 IF 
home, while SyLL4 was engaged abroad in h Mitbridatic 
ee 2 r 1 bF: 
War, there Was Aa ceſſation of arms within the City for 
about three years, ſo that the courſe of public buſineſs 
began to flow again in it's uſual channel; and Moro tbe 
Nbodian, one of the principal Orators of that age, and 
the moſt celebrated teacher of eloquence, happening to 
come to Rome at the ſame time, Ciczro preſently took 
che benefit of his lectures, and reſumed his Oratorica 
ſtudies with his former ardor [IJ. But the greateſt ſpur 
— 2 e Py IP's | 12 AS - 2 

to his induſtry was the fame and ſplendor of HokrENsG!s, 
who made the firſt figure at the bar, and whoſe praiſes 
fired him with ſuch an ambition of acquiring the ſame 
glory, that he ſcarce allowed himſelf any reſt from his 
ſtudies either day or night: he had in the Houſe with 
[7] Quiz” pueris aur adoleſcentalis nobis, ex Mithyidatieo bello domo profvglärt, Romam< 
commentariolis noftris-inchoata ac rudia exci - que veniſſet; totum ei me tradidi, &c. Brut. 
derunt, vix hac tate digna, & hoc uſu, &. 430. MA FP 


De Orat. 1. 2. Quintil. I. 3. 6. [7] Bodem anno Moloni dedimus operam. 


[4] Eodem tempore, cum Princeps Acade- ibid. 
miæ Philo, cum Athenienſium Optimatibus, 


128 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
Him Dioporus he Sroic, as his Preceptor i in various parts. 
of learning, but more particularly in Logic; which 
Zico, as 5 tells us, uſed to call 4 cloſe and contracted 
e * Bloquence ; ; as he called eloguerite an enlarged and dilated 
Logic; comparing the one to the fin, or hand doubled; 
"2he aber, 70 the palm opened mi]. Vet with all his at- 
tention to Logic, he never ſuffered a day to paſs, without 
ſomè exerciſe in Oratory ; "chiefly that of declaming, 
which he generally performed with his fellow ſtudents, 
M. Piso and Q PourETUs, two young Noblemen, a little 
older than himſelf, with whom he had contracted an in- 
timate friendſhip. They declamed ſometimes in Latin, 
but much oftner in Greek ; becauſe the Greek furniſbed a 
"greater variety of elegant evpreſf one, and an opportunity 
a if nnitating and introduting them into the Latin; and 
cauſe the Greek maſters, ' who were fur the beſt, could 
nor correct and mene Wo; unt 25 my * in that 
language [7]. 
Ix this interval SI Was avforridng great exploits 
againſt MrrhnbATESs, whom he had A out of Greece 
and Afo, and confined once more to his own territory; 
Vet at Name, where CIix & A was maſter, he was declared 
"a public enemy, and bis eflate confiſcated this infult upon 
"his honor and fortunes' made him very defirous to be at 
bome again, in order to take his revenge upon his adver- 
Gries: ſo tliat after all his ſuoceſs in the war, he was glad 
to put an end to it by an honorable peace; the chief arti- 
cle of which was, that MirnabarRS fbould: defray” the 
woe Op . An it, and Content MR If for the future with 


« Y 1. 4 FA | i 4 
117 * Zeno quidem ille, a quo diſciplina * & manum 8 palmæ illius ſimilem 
icorum eſt, manu demonſtrare ſolebat, quid eloquentiam eſſe dicebat. oy; 39. edit. 
E ns has artes intereſfet. Nam cum compreſ- Lamb. | 
t digitos, pugnumque fecerat; dialecticam (»] M. p. 357 43 
Webat ejuſmodi eſſe: cum autem diduxerat, bh 8 * 


"> 
1 
* 


' OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 

bis bereditary Kingdom. On his return he brought away 
wich him from hens the famous library of MHR 
the Teian, in which were the worte of (ARISTOTLE, and 
Punorunasrus, that were hardly known before in Lady, 

or to be fourid indeed intire any where elſe [o]. He wrote 
a letter at the ſame time to the Senate, ſerting forth. bis 
great ſeruicet, and the ingratituds with which be had, bern 
zreated; and acquainting them, that he was coming ta do 


Juſtice tothe Republic and to binſalf upon the authors of 
rb violences : this raiſed great terrors in the City; 


which having lately felt the horrible effects of Makius's 
entry, expected to ſee the ſame tragedy acted over again 
Bur while his enemies were buſy in gathering forces to 
oppoſe him, CIxN A, the chief 25 them, was killed in a 
mutiny of his own ſoldiers: upon this 8yLLA haſtened his 
march, to take the benefit of that diſturbance, and land- 
ed at Brundifum with about thirty thouſand men: hither 
many of the Nobility preſently reſorted to him, and 
among them yo¹mͥ POE v, about ey three years add; 
who, without any public character or commiſſion, brought 
along with him three legions, which he had raiſed by 
his on credit out of the Veterans, who had ſerved 
Ae nere nb dindly comma bf fin. te 


was ever after much favored and employed by him [z]- 


SNA now carried all before him: be defeated one of 


the Conſuls, Noxnaxnus, and by the pretence of a, treaty 


ED e -» SCIPI O 
92 2 | Bae W - * 2128 _ ” . 
3 * < 2 18. N 1 | . 1. 4 I rn Ito 41.4 ? . 4 * ; F £4 | N 1 n * « 4 1 * | ; | 
0 — 8 .. b N 8 %* 1 
Io] Plut. Life of 87. num leges inter ſe & conditiones contulerunt ; 


e Appian. Bell. civ; I. 1. 39% 399% non tenuit omnino colloquium illud ſidem, 


[7] Sylla cum Scipione inter Cales & Tea · a vi. tamen & periculo afuis.. Thilip. 18. xi. 


whom he did great ſervice in the progreſs of che war, and 


with the other Conſul, Scipio, found means to corrupt 
his army, and draw it over to himſelf [q]: he gave 
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geir ro however his life, who went into à vi y eat 
at Marſeilles [J. The new Conſuls choſen in ths mean 
time at Name, were CRN. Pani ATS CARS and young 
Mamus z, the firſt of whom, after ſeveral defeats, was 
driven out of Italy, and the ſerond beſieged in Præneſte; 

where being reduced to extremity, and deſpairing of re- 


lief. he wrote to Dauastrus, them Prætor of the City, 


ta calb a meeting of che Senators, as if upon buſineſs of 
impottance, and put the of them to the fs: 

in this maſſacre many! of the Mobles periſbeu, and or 
Scavola, the High-Priefh, the. pttttern of uncieni _— 
Trance and prudence; as Cionnd callꝭ him, was flare 
the altar of VesTa [5] © after which ſacrifice of coke 
blood to the -ranes of his Father, young Mitivs Url an 
end to his own life. N 

Poux at the ſame time purſued CanBO inte 574% 

and having taken him at Lilybe 
Sxta a, tho cha he begged his liſe in an a 
feet: this dre ſome | 
a man, to whom he had been highly ol on an oc 
ſion, where his fatber's honor land Bis om forties were- 
attac lad. But this is the conſtant effect of factions in 
States, to make men 


it is not ſtrange, that Po ME v, y 
ſhould pay more e to the as rot SYLL 4, than to 
a ſcruple of honor or gratitude 5 t |... Gictro: however fays 


of 


4 Y * 4 L 24 © 
* ! N27 DTSvYETT Þ 10 3 , * . NO. 8 
1 d \ * * 
* n * 2 Pl 3 | þ : : N e . * 3 
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115 — adoleſcens de paternis bonis in verecundiæ. V al. Max. 
2 — protectus es, juſſu tuo interempti * * 


um ſent his head 2 
bject manner at his 


upon Polz vg for killing 


the intereſts of à party, to all 
the conſiderations, either of private or public duty ; and 


oung and ambitious, 


Kc 


chis Cooney chat W never was a e Crixen, . 


- mors animis hominum obverſabitur, non ſine 
32. 2 ale reprehenſione: quia tam ingrato facto, 
1 Sed. nobis tacentibus Cn. Carbon a plus L. Syllæ 10 quam propria indulſiſti 


” 
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OFM 'TULL AUS CICERO: | 
more wicked man [a]: which will a great way towards 
excuſing — 2 O n 2 Le e 

SvrlLA having fubdued all, bee were in arms dpainſt 
vl. Was now at: leiſure to take his full revenge on 
their friends and adherents; in Which, b V the deteſtable 
method of a Pryſcription, of which be mil frft author 
and invetor, he exerciſed a more infamous cruelty, than 


had ever been practiſed in cold blood in that, or pethaps/ 
in any other City AY The proſcription was-not-confined 


to Rome, — bor pry on of Hay; where 
beſides the crime of party, which Was pardoned to none, 
it was fatal ta be Puſſeſſead of money, lande, or & pleaſant 
ſeat; all manner of being indulged to an inſolent 
army, of carving for themſelves what fortunes wget 1 


ed 
2 deſtruction of the Ates fabi 


Ix this general 
Cxsas, then about ſeventeen years old, had much 
culty to eſcape with life: he was nearly allied to i 
Maxkius, and I. married Cinna's: daughter; whom he 
could not be induced to put away, by all the threats of 
SyILA; Who, conſideting him for that rcaſon as irrecon- 
cileable to ———ů haſt wed him of his wife's fortune” 
and the Priefthood; which. he had: obtained. Cavan 
therefore apprehending- ſtill-fomewhat: worſe, thought it 
raren to a ee humſelf in the | country, 


0 19970q_ 2 018921 Yom Y wh ere; | 


11 Hoc vero, qui Kn a Pelnpeic no- D Gs 5 maſſicred 1 bel n, wi 
1 eſt inter fectus. imprabior nemo, meo ju- the ſame- cruelty in cold blood, yet they did 
dicio, fuit. Ep. fam. 9. 21. | not do it in the way of Profeription, nor with. 

aL Primus ille, & utinam ultimus, exem- the offer of a reward to the Murtherers. 

rolcriptionis i invenit, &c. Vell. Part. 2. 2 Namque uti quiſque domum aut villam, 
3. Ni B. The manner of Proferibing was, to poſtremo aut vas aut veſtimentum alicujus con- 
he" down the names of thoſe, who were cupiverat, dabat operam, ut is in roſcriptorum 
doomed to die, and expoſe them on tables fixt, numero eſſet ——Neque prius ſmis jugulan 
up in the public places of the City, with the fuit, quam Sylla omnes ſuos nn See 
Font of 4" Uritin e for the bead of. Salk 6.51. Par Sp. . n. 
each perſon ſa proſcribed, So that tho” Ma- boch wagoimif 470! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
where being diſcovered accidentally by SYLLa's ſoldiers, he 
was forced to redeem his head by a very large ſumm: but 
the interceſſion of the Veſtal Virgins, and the authority of 
his powerfull relations, extorted a grant of his life very un- 
willingly from SyLLa ; who bad them take notice, that 
he, for whoſe ſafety they were ſo ſollicitous, would one day 
be the ruin of that Ariftocracy, which he was then efta- 
bliſhing with ſo much - pains, for that he ſaw many 


 Maxivs's in one Casar [2] The event confirmed 


SyLLA's prediction; for by the experience of theſe times, 
young Cs AR was inſtructed both how to form, and to exe- 
cute that ſcheme, which was the purpoſe of his 


whole life, of oppreſſing the liberty of his Country. 


As ſoon as the proſcriptions were over, and the ſcene 
grown a little calm, L. FLaccus, being choſen Interrex, 
declared SyLLa Difator for ſettling the ſtate of the Re- 


public without any limitation of time, and ratified uh 


ever he had done, or ſhould do, by a ſpecial law, that im- 


powered him to put any Citizen to death without hearing 


or trial ſa]. This office of Dictator, which in early times 
had oft been of ſingular ſervice to the Republic in caſes 
of difficulty and diſtreſs, was now grown odious and ſuſ- 
pected, in the preſent ſtate of it's wealth and power, as 
dangerous to the public liberty, and for that reaſon had 
been wholly diſuſed and laid aſide for ane hundred and 
twenty years paſt [C]: ſo that FLAccus's Law was the pure 


effect of force and terror; and tho' pretended to be made 


ſz] Scirent eum, quem incolumem tanto [a] De Leg. Agrar. con. Rull. 3. 2. 
opere cuperent, quandoque optimatium parti- [5] Cujus honoris uſurpatio per annos xx 
bus, quas ſecum ſimul defendiſſent, exitio fa- intermiſſa——ut appareat populum Romanum 
turum : nam Cæſari multos Marios inefſe. uſum Dictatoris non tam deſideraſſe, quam ti- 
{Sueton. J. Cæſ. c. 1. Plutar. in Cæſ.]—Cinnæ muiſſe poteſtatem imperii, quo priores ad vin- 
gener, cujus filiam ut repudiaret, nullo modo dicandam maximis periculis Rempub. uſi fue- 
compelli potuit. Vell. Pat. 2. 42. rant. Vell. Pat. 2. 28. 


1vf M'7UEDIUS CICERO. | 
ante, was utterly deteſted by them. SyLLA how- 


the 
ever, being inveſted by it with ablolure authority, made 


many uſeful ri ions for the better order of the Go- 
vernment; and by the plenitude of his changed 
in great meaſure the whole conſtitution of it, from a He- 
mocratical 10 an Ariſtocratical form, by advancing the 
ve of the Senate, and depreſſing that of the-peo- 
| He tool from the Equeſtrian Order the judgment of 
"cauſes anufes, which they had enjoyed from the 1235 of 7 
Graco, and reſtoreu it to tbe Senate; deprived the 
people of the right / cbuſfing the Prieſts, and re eplaced it 
in the Colleges of Prieſis: but above all, be abridged the 
immoderate power of the Tribuns, / FEY had been' the 
chief ſource of all their civil. diſſenſions; for he nade 
them incapable of any other Magiſtracy after the Tribu- 
nate ; reſtrained the liberty of appealing to them; took 
fronr them their capital * F propoſing laws to tbe 
prople'; and leſt them nothing but their negative; or as 
CICRRO lays, the power onely of helping, not , hurting 
any one [c]. But that he — not be ſuſpected of aim- 
ing at a l Tyranny, and a total ſubverſion of the 
Republic, he ſuffered the Conſuls to be choſen in the 
regular manner, and to govern, as uſual, in all the ordi- 
nary affairs of the City: whilſt he employed himſelf 
particularly in reforming the diſorders of the State, hy 
putting his new laws in execution; and in diſtributing 
the confiſcated lands of the adverſe party among his Le- 
gions: ſo that the Republic ſeemed to be once more 
ſettled on a legal baſis, and the laws. and judicial pro- 
cedings began to floriſh in the Forum. About the ſame 
time Moro the Rhoaian came 48 in to 7 Romy, ty, W 
F 0 

0 DIV g 46. le, vid Nad. Annal. Gd l. W. Ka 
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deute payment of what, was due to his Country, for their 
ſervices in the Mitbridatiq wan; Which gave Cicknxo an 
opportunity of putting Rimſelf a ſecond time under his 
direction, and perfecting his Oratorical talents by the 
farther inſtructions of ſo renowned a Maſter [d]: whoſe 
abilities and character were ſo highly reverenced, that he 
was the firſt of all Foreigners, who was ever allowed to 
Speak to the Senate in Ereel without an Interpreter [e]. 
Which ſhews in what vogue the Greek learning, and 
eſpecially eloquence, floriſhed at this time in Rome. 
Crxcxno had now run thro all that courſe of diſcipline, 
which he lays down as neceſſary to form the complete 
Orator : for, in his treatiſe on that ſubject, he gives us 
his own ſentiments in the perſon of CRASSUs, on the 
inſtitution requiſite to that character; declaring, hat ud 
mam ought to pretend ta it, without being previouſly ac- 
quainted with every thing worth knowing in art or na- 
ture; that this is implied in the very name of an Orator; 
whoſe profeſſion it is to {peak upon every ſubject, which can 
be propoſed to bim; and whoſe eloquence, without the knaw- 
ledge of what he ſpeaks, would be the prattle onely and 
impertinencs of children f |. He had learnt the rudiments 
of Grammar and languages from the ableſt teachers; 
gone thro' the ſtudies of humanity and the politer letters 
with the Poet Axchlas; been inſtructed in Philoſophy by 
the principal Profeſſors of each ſect; PæpRUus the Epi- 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diopotus the Stoic ; ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the law, from the greateſt 
Lawyers, as well as the greateft Statefmen of Rome, the 
| Nod 


(a] Brut. p. 434. / Ac mea quidem ſententia, nemo poterit 
ſe] Eum ante omnes exterarum gentium in eſſe omni laude cumulatus orator, nifi erit 
Senatu fine interprete auditum conſtat. Val. omnium rerum magnarum, atque artium ſci- 


Max. 2. 2. entiam conſecutus. De Orat. 1. 6. 2. 2. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
two'Scavora's; all which accompliſhments were but 
' miniſterial and ſubſervient to that, on which his hopes 
and ambition were ſingly placed, the reputation of an 
Orator : to 1 ores therefore particularly for this, 
he attended the pleadings of all the ſpeakers of his time; 
heard the dayly lectures of the moſt eminent Orators of 
Greece, and was. perpetually compoſing ſomewhat at 
home, and declaming under their correction: and that 
he might neglect nothing, which could help in any de- 
gree to improve and poliſh his ſtile, he ſpent the inter- 
vals of his leiſure in the company of the Ladies; eſpe- 
cially of thoſe who were remarkable for a politeneſs of 
language, and whoſe Fathers had been diftinguiſhed * 


fame and reputation of their eloquence. While he ſtu- 


died the law therefore under Scavo.a the Augur, he 
frequently converſed with is wife) L\zLa, af diſ- 
' corrſe, he ſays, was rinctured with all the elegance of her 
Father L,zLros, the politeſt ſpeaker of his age [g]: he 
was acquainted likewiſe with her daughter Mvucia, who 
married the great Orator L. Crassus ; and with her 


Grandaughters, he #wo Liciniz ; one of them, the wife 


of L. Scipio; the other of young Marius; who all ex- 
celled in that delicacy of the Latin tongue, which was 
peculiar to their families, and valued themſelves on pre- 
ſerving and propagating it to their poſterity. 


Tuns adorned and accompliſhed, he offered himſelf 


to the bar about the age of wars ; not as others 
generally did, raw and ignorant of their bufineſs, and 
wanting to be formed to it by uſe and experience [h], 
but finiſhed, and qualified at once to ſuſtain any cauſe, 
BRE which 


[2] Legimus epiſtolas Corneliæ, matris tinctam vidimus; & filias ejus Mucias ambas, 


Gracchorum——auditus eſt nobis Læliæ, Caii quarum ſermo mihi fuit notus, &c. Brut. 3 19. = 


filiæ, ſæpe ſermo: ergo illam patris elegantia DL] Ib. 433. 
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which ſhould be committed to him. It has been contro- 
verted both by the ancients and moderns, what was the 
firſt cauſe in which he was engaged: ſome give it for that 
of P. Quixcrius; others for 8. Roscrus: but neither of 
them are in the right; for in his Oration for QUincT!vs 
he expreſſly declares, that he had pleaded other cauſes 
before it; and in that for Roscius, ſays onely, that it 
was the firſt public or criminal cauſe; in which he was 
concerned: and it is reaſonable to imagine, that he had 
tried his ſtrength, and acquired ſome credit in private 
cauſes, before he would venture upon a public one of 
that importance; agreeably to the advice, which Quin- 
III AN gives to his young pleaders i], whoſe rules are 
generally drawn from the prin and mip: of Cr- 
CERO. 

TRE Cauſe af oo Genius was to Jbferd him bun 
an action of bankruptcy, brought againſt him by a cre- 
ditor, who, on pretence of bis having for fei ted his recog- 
nizance, and withdrawn himſelf from juſtice, bad obtained 
a decree to ſeize his eftate, and expoſe it to ſale, The cre- 
ditor was one of the public Criers, who attended the 

Magiſtrates, and, by his intereſt among them, was likely 

to oppreſs Quixcrius, and had already gained an advan- 
tage againſt him by the authority of HoxTzns1us, who 
was his Advocate. Cicgro entered into the cauſe, at the 
earneſt deſire of the famed Comedian, Roscivs, whoſe 
ſiſter was QuincT1vs's wife [4]: he endeavoured: at firſt 

to excuſe himſelf ; alledging, that he ſhould not be able to 

Speak a word apainſt HorTENnsIUs, any more than the 
other Players could act with any ſpirit before Ros eius; 
but Roscius would take no excuſe, having formed ſuch 

a a judge- 


C] Quintil. 12, 6. Ini Pro Quindt. 24. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
a judgement. of him, as to think no man ſo capable of 
ſupporting a deſperate cauſe, againſt a crafty and power- 

adveriary. - D 1125 34: 
Arx he had given a ſpecimen of himſelf to the City, 
in this, and ſeveral other private cauſes, he undertook the 
celebrated defence of S. Roscius of Ameria, in his 27th 
year; the ſame age, as the learned have obſerved, in 
which DEgMosTHENEs firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
Athens; as if in theſe genius's of the firſt magnitude 
that was the proper ſeaſon of blooming towards maturity. 
The caſe of Roscius was this: his father was killed in 
the late proſcription of SyILA; and his eſtate, worth about 
60,000 J. flerling, was ſold among the confiſcated eſtates 
F the proſcribed, for a trifling Rows to L. Cornelius 
Cnxvsoco Ns, a young favorite flave, whom SYLLA had 


made free; who, to ſecure his poſſeſſion of it, accuſed the 
ſon of the murther of his father, and had provided evidence 


t0.convif? him; ſo that the young man was like to be 
deprived, not onely of his fortunes, but by a more vil- 
lainous cruelty of his honor alſo and his life. All the 
old Advocates refuſed to defend him, fearing the power 
of the Proſecutor, and the reſentment of SyLLa [I]; ſince 
Roscius's defence would neceſſarily lead them into many 
complaints on the times, and the oppreſſions of the great: 
but Cicero readily undertook it, as a glorious opportu- 
nity of enliſting himſelf into the ſervice of his country, 
and giving a public teſtimony of his principles and zeal 
for that liberty, to which he had devoted the labors of 
his life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great honor of 

t 25 CICERO ; 
Ii Ita loqui homines; huic patronos de fenſus ſit. Patronos huic de futuros puta- 
prepter Chry ſogoni gratiam defuturos, —ipſo verunt; deſunt. Qui libere dicat, qui cum 


nomine parricidii & atrocitate criminis fore, fide defendat, non deeſt profecto, Judices.— 
ut hic nullo negotio tolleretur, cum a nullo Pr. Reſcio Amer. 10, 11. 
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THE HISTORY. OF THE LIFE 
Cicztro; whoſe courage and addreſs in defending him 


was applauded by the whole City; ſo that from this mo- 


ment he was looked upon as an Advocate of the firft claſs, 
and equal to the greateſt cauſes ml. h 
HaviN G occaſion, in the courſe of his pleading, to 
mention that remarkable puniſhment, which their an- 
ceſtors had contrived for the murther of a parent, of ſo- 
ing the criminal alive into a ſack, and throwing bim into 
the river, he ſays; that the meaning of it was, to ſtrike 
him at once as it were out of the ſyſtem of nature, by 
taking from him the air, the ſun, the water, and the earth ; 
that he, who had deflroyed the author of his being, ſhould 
loſe the benefit of thoſe elements, whence all things derive 
their being. They would not throw him to the beaſts, left 


' the contagion of ſuch wickedneſs ſhould make the beaſts blen. 
ſelves more furious : they would not commit him naked to 


the ſtream, left he ſhould pollute the very ſea, which was 
the purifier of all other pollutions : they left bim no ſhare 
of any thing natural, how vile or common ſoever : for what 
is ſo common, as breath to the living, earth to the dead, 
the ſea to thoſe who float, the ſhoar to thoſe who are caſt up? 
Yet theſe wretches live ſo, as long as they can, as not to 
draw breath from the air; die ſo, as not to touch the 
ground; are ſo toſſed by the waves, as not to be waſhed by 
them; ſo caſt out upon the ſboar, as to find no reſt even on 
the rocks un]. This paſſage was received with acclama- 
tions of applauſe; yet ſpeaking of it afterwards himſelf, 
he calls it the redundancy of a juvenile fancy, which want- 
ed the correction of his ſounder judgment; and, like all the 
compoſitions of young men, was not applauded fo much for 

5 WE, 


D* Prima cauſa publica, pro S. Roſcio videretur. Deinceps inde multz. Brut. 
dicta, tantum commendationis habuit, ut non 434 | 


ulla eſſet, quæ non noſtro digna patrocinio 6•1 Pro Roſc. 26. 


F M. TULLIUS CICERO. 

it's own fake, as for the hopes which it gave of his more 
improved and ripened talents [o]. ed to 

Taz. popularity of his cauſe, and the favor of the au- 
dience gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he expoſed the inſo- 
lence and villainy of the favorite CHRVYSOGONUS with 
great gaiety; and ventured even to mingle ſeveral bold 
ſtrokes at Syiia himſelf ; which he took care however to 
palliate, by obſerving, that thro the multiplicity of SYLLA's 
affairs, who reigned as abſolute on earth, as JurrrER did 
in heaven, it was not poſſible for him to know, and neceſ- 
ſary even to connive at many things, which his favorites 
did againſt his will p]. He would not complain, he ſays, 


in times like thoſe, that an innocent man's eſtate was ex- 


poſed to public ſale; for were it allowed to him to ſpeak 


freely on that head, Roscius was not a perſon of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that he ſhould make a particular complaint on 


his account; but he muſt inſiſt upon it, that by the law of 


the Proſcription itſelf, whether it was FLaccus's the Inter- 
rex, or SYLLas the Dictator, for he knew not which to 
call it, Roscius's effate was not forfeited, nor liable to be 
ſold [y]. In the concluſion, he puts the Judges in mind, 
that nothing was ſo much aimed at by the Proſecutors in 
this trial, as, by the condemmation of Roscius, to gain a 
precedent for deſtroying the children of the proſcribed : he 
conjures them therefore by all the Gods, not to be the au- 
thors of reviving a ſecond proſcription, more 'barbarous 
and cruel than the firſt : that the Senate refuſed to bear 
any part in the firſt, left it ſhould be thought to be autho- 


riſed by the public council ; -—that it was their buſineſs by 


this fentence to put a flop to that ſpirit of cruelty, which 
then poſſeſſed the City, ſo pernicious. to the Republic, and 


/o 


L] Orator. 258. ed. Lamb. le Pro Roſe. 45, [2] Ib. 43. 
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4140 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
% contrany to the temper and chara&er of "their" an- 
ceſtors. 7705 L MT SCN; 
A's by this defence he acquired a great reputation in 
his youth, ſo he reflects upon it with pleaſure in old age, 
and recommends it to his ſon, as the ſureſt way to true 
glory and authority in his country; to defend the inno- 
cent in diſtreſs, eſpecially when they happen to be oppreſſed 
by the power of the Great; as I have often done, ſays he, 
in other cauſes, but particularly in that of Rosc1vs, 
_ againſt 8vILA himſelf in the heigth of his power [r]. A 
noble leſſon to all advocates, to apply their talents to the 
protection of innocence and injured virtue; and to make 
juſtice, not profit, the rule and end of their labors. 
Pr uraxch ſays, that preſently after this trial CIoRO 
tooꝶ occaſion to travel abroad, on pretence of his health, 
but in reality to avoid the effefts of SyLLa's diſpleaſure : 
but there ſeems to be no ground for this notion: for 
SyYLLA's revenge was now fatiated, and his mind wholly 
bent on reſtoring the public tranquillity ; and it is evi- 
dent, that CIcxRO continued @ year after this in Rome 
without any apprehenſion of danger, engaged, as before, 
in the ſame taſk of pleading cauſes [g]; and in one eſpe- 
cially, more obnoxious to SyLLa's reſentment, even than 
that of Roscius: for in the caſe of a woman of Arre- 
tium, be defended the right of certain Towns of Italy to 
the freedom of Rome, tho Sy11.a himſelf had deprived them 
of it by an expreſs law; maintaining it to be one of thoſe 
natural rights, which no law or power on earth could take 


from them in which alſo he carried his point, in oppo- 


ſition 
| U Ut nos & ſepe alias & adoleſcentes, [/] Prima eauſa publica pro S. Roſeio did a 
- contra L. Sullz dominantis opes pro S. Roſcio ——deinceps inde multæ — itaque cum eſ- 


Amerino fecimus; quæ, ut ſcis, extat Ora - ſem biennium verſatus in cauſis. Brut. p. 434, 
tio. De Offic. 2. 14. | 437. > 7 "2 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
fition to Cor rA, an Orator of the firſt character and 
abilities, who pleaded againſt him [z]. 


Bur we have a clear account from himſelf of the real 
motive of his journey: my body, ſays he, at this time 


was excedingly weak and emaciated ; my neck long and 
ſmall; which is a habit thought liable to great riſk of life, 
if engaged in any fatigue or labor 75 the lungs; and it 
gave the greater alarm to thoſe, who had a regard for me, 
that I uſed t ſpeak without any remiſſion or variation, 


with the utmoſt ſtretch of my voice, and great agitation of 


ny body: when my friends therefore and Phyſicians ad- 
viſed me to meddle no more with cauſes, I reſolved to run 
any hazard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which I 
propoſed to myſelf from pleading : but when I conſidered, 
phat by managing my voice, and changing my way of ſpeak- 
ing, I might both avoid all danger, and ſpeak with more 
eaſe, I took a reſolution of travelling into Afia, merely 
for an opportunity of correcting my manner of ſpeaking : 
fo that after I had been two years at the bar, and acquired 
a reputation in the Forum, I left Rome, &eœ. | u |. 
H was twenty-eight years old, when he fet forward 
upon his travels to Greece and Afa; the faſhionable tour 
of all thoſe, who travelled either for curioſity or improve- 
ment: his firſt viſit was to Athens, the capital ſeat of 
arts and ſciences; where ſome writers tell us, that he 


ſpent zhree years | x}, tho in truth it was but fix months: 


he took up his quarters with AnTiocavs, the principal 
Philoſopher of the old academy; and under this excellent 
: G NR maſter 


[/] Populus Romanus, L. Sulla Dictatore fe- ego hanc adoleſcentulus cauſam cum agerem, 
rente, comitiis centuriatis, municipiis civita- contra hominem diſertiſſimum contradicente 
tem ademit: ademit nſdem agros: de agris Cotta, & Sulla vivo, judicatum eſt. Pr. dom. 
ratum eſt: fuit enim populi poteſtas : de civi- ad Pontif. 33. pr. Cæcina. 33. 
tate ne tamdiu quidem valuit, quamdiu illa [a] Brut. 437. 

Sullani temporis arma valuerunt.——Atque- [x] Euſebii Chron; 
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THE HISTORY OF-THE LIFE 
maſter renewed, he ſays, thoſe ſtudies which he had. been 
fond 77 rom his earlieſt youth. . Here he met with his 
{chool-fellow T. Powronius, who from his love to Athens, 
and his ſpending a great part of his days in it, obtained ; 
the ſurname of Arricus 1 and here they revived and F 
confirmed that memorable friendſhip, which ſubſiſted be- F 
tween them through life, with ſo celebrated a conſtancy . 
and affection. Arricus, being an Epicurean, was often 
drawing Cickxo from his hoſt Ax rIochus to the con- 

verſation of Py«pzus and od Zxxo, the chief Profeſſors 
of that ſect, in hopes of making him a convert; on 
which ſubject they uſed to have any diſputes between 
themſelves: but Cicxko's view in theſe viſits was but zo 
convince himſelf more effeftually of the weakneſs of that 
doctrine, by obſerving how eafily it might be confuted, 
when explaned even by the ableſt teachers [2]. Yet he 
did not give himſelf up ſo entirely to Philoſophy, as to 
neglect his rhetorical exerciſes, which he performed ſtill 
every day very diligently with DeMeTRIUs the Syrian, an 
experienced maſter of the art of ſpeaking [a]. | 

Ir was in this firſt journey to Athens, that he was 
initiated moſt probably into the Eleuſinian myſteries : for 
tho' we have no account of the time, yet we cannot fix 
it better than in a voyage undertaken. both for the im- 
provement of his mind and body. The reverence with 
which he always ſpeaks of theſe myſteries, and the hints 
that he has dropt of their end and uſe, ſeem to confirm 
what a very learned and ingenious: writer has delivered 
of them, that they were contrived to inculcate zhe unity 


of 


[y] Pomponius—ita enim ſe Athenis collo- [a] Eodem tamen tempore apud Demetri- 

cavit, ut fit pæne unus ex Atticis, & id etiam um Syrum, veterem & non ignobilem dicendi 

nomine videatur habiturus. De Fin. 5, 2, magiſtrum ſtudioſe exerceri ſolebam. Brut. 
9 De Fin. 1. 5. de Nat. Deor. 1. 21. 437+ 3 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
of God, and the immortality of the Soul [G]. As for the 
_ firſt, after obſerving to Arricus, who was one alſo of 
the initiated, how the Gods of the popular religions 
were all but deceaſed mortals, advanced from earth to 
heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine of the myſte- 
ries, in order to recollect the univerſality of that truth: 
and as to the ſecond, he declares his initiation to be in fact, 
what the name itſelf implied, a real beginning of life to 
him; as it taught the way, not onely of living with greater 
pleaſure, but of dying alſo with a better hope [el. 
From Athens he paſſed into Afa, where he gathered 
about him all the principal Orators of the country, who 
kept him company through the reſt of his voyage ; and 
with whom he conftantly exerciſed himſelf in every place, 
where he made any ſtay. The chief of them, ſays he, 


was MENieeus of Stratonica, the moſt eloquent of all the 


Apaatics ; and if to be neither tedious, nor impertinent, be 


(3 See Mr. Warburton's Divine Legation of 


Moſes, Vol. I. 
e] Ipſi, illi, majorum gentium Dii qui ha- 
tur, hinc a nobis in ccelum profecti reperi- 
entur—reminiſcere, quoniam es initiatus, quæ 
traduntur myſteriis ; tum denique quam hoc 
late pateat intelliges. Tuſc. Quæſt. 1. 13. 
Initiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera princi- 
pia vitæ cognovimus ; neque ſolum cum læti- 
tia vivendi rationem accepimus, ſed etiam 
cum ſpe meliore moriendi. De Leg. 2. 14. 
N. B. Theſe Myſteries were celebrated at 
ſtated ſeaſons of the year, with ſolemn ſhews 
and a great pomp of machinery, which drew 
a mighty concourſe to them from all coun- 
tries. L. Craſſus the great Orator happened to 
come two days after they were over, and would 
_ gladly have perſuaded the Magiſtrates to re- 
new them, but not being able to prevail, / 
the City in diſguſt [i]: which ſhews how cau- 
tious they were of making them too cheap, 
when they refuſed the fight of them out of the 


G 2 the 


proper ſeaſon, to one of the firſt Senators of 
Rome. The ſhews are ſuppoſed to have exhi- 
bited a repreſentation of Heaven, Hell, Ely/rum, 
Purgatory, and all that related to the future 
ſtate of the dead ; being contrived to inculcate 
more ſenſibly, and exemplify the doctrines de- 
livered to the initiated: and as they were a 
proper ſubject for Poetry, ſo they are fre- 
quently alluded to by the ancient Poets. Ci- 
cero, in one of his Letters to Atticus, begs of 
him, at the requeſt of Chz/zus, an eminent Poet 
of that age, to ſend them a relation of he 
Eleuſinian rites, which were deſigned probably 
for an Epiſode or Embelliſhment to ſome of 
Chilius's works [2]. This confirms alſo the 
probability of that ingenious comment, which 
the ſame excellent writer has given on the faxth 
book of the AEneid, where Virgil, as he obſerves, 
in deſcribing the deſcent into Hell, is but tracing 
out in their genuin order the ſeveral ſcenes of 


the Eleuſinian ſhews [3]. 


[1] Diutius eſſem moratus, nifi Athenienſibus, quod myfteria non referrent, ad quæ biduo ſerius veneram, 


ſuccenſuiſſem. De Orat. 3. 20. 
Att. 1. 5 


[2] Chilius te rogat, & ego ejus rogatu 'Eupucrmid ar TdTpa. Ad 
[3] See Div. Legat. of Moſes, p- 182. | EN 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
the cbaracteriſtic of an Attic Orator, he may juſtly- be 
ranked in that claſs: DioN vs ius alſo of Magnefia, 
Eschvlus of Cnidos, and XxNOIES of Adramyttus were 
continually with me, who were reckoned the firſt Rhetori- 
cians of Afia : nor yet content with theſe, I went to Rhodes, 
and applied myſelf again to Molo, whom I had heard 
before at Rome; who was both an experienced Pleader, 


and a fine writer, and particularly expert in obſerving 


the faults of his ſcholars, as well as in his method of teach- 
ing and improving them : his greateſt trouble with me was 
ro refrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagination, al- 
ways ready to overfiow its banks, within it s due and 


proper channel | d |. 


Bur as at Athens, where he employed himſelf chiefly 
in philoſophy, he did not intermit his oratorical ſtudies, 


ſo at Rhodes, where his chief ſtudy was Oratory, he gave 


ſome ſhare alſo of his time to Philoſophy with Pos1po- 
NIUs, the moſt eſteemed and learned Stoic of that age; 
whom he often ſpeaks of with honor, not onely as his 
after, but as his friend [e]. It was his conſtant care, 
that the progreſs of his knowledge ſhould keep pace 


with the improvement of his eloquence ; he conſidered 


[4] Brut. 437. 

DL] He mentions a ſtory of this Pofiapnius, 
which Pompey often uſed to tell ; that after the 
Mithridatic war, as he was returning from Sy- 
ria towards Rome, he called at Rhodes, on pur- 
poſe to hear him; but being informed, on his ar- 
rival there, that he was extremely ill of the 
gout, he had a mind however to ſee him ; and 
in his viſit, when, after the firfl compliments, he 
began to expreſs his concern for finding him ſo ill, 
that he could not have the pleaſure to hear him: 
But you can hear me, replied Peſidonius; nor 


Fall it be ſaid, that on the account of any bodily 


pain, I ſuffered fo great a man to come to me in 
evain : upon which he entered preſently into an 
argument, as he lay upon his bed, and maintained 
with great eloquence, that nothing was really good, 


the 


but what was honeft : and being all the while in 
exquiſite torture, he often cried out, O pain, thou 


Galt never gain thy point; for be as wexatious as 


thou wilt, I will never oxn thee to be an evil. 
This was the perfection of Stoical Heroiſm, to 
defy ſenſe and nature to the laſt : while ano- - 


ther poor Stoic, Diomſius, a Scholar of Zens, 


the Founder of the ſet, when by the torture 


of the ſtone, he was forced to confeſs, that 


_evhat' his maſier had taught him was falſe, and 


that he felt pain to be an evil, is treated by all 
their writers, as a poltroon and baſe deſertor. 
Which ſhews, that all their boaſted firmneſs 
was owing rather to a falſe notion of honor 
and reputation, than to any real principle, or 
conviction of reaſon, Nat, Deor. 2. 24. de 
Finib. 5. 31. 
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o M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
the one as the foundation of the other, and thought it in 
vain to acquire ornaments, before he had provided neceſ- 


ſary furniture: he declamed here in Greek, becauſe Moro 


did not under tand Latin; and upon ending his decla- 
mation, while the reſt of the company were laviſh of 
their praiſes, Moro, inſtead of paying any compliment, 
fat ſilent a conſiderable time, till obſerving C1czro 


ſomewhat diſturbed at it, he ſaid, as for you, Cictro, I 
praiſe and admire you, but pity the fortune of Greece, to 
fee arts and eloquence, the onely ornaments which were left 


to her, tranſplanted by you to. Rome f]. Having thus 
finiſhed the circuit of his travels, he came back again to 
Ttaly, after an excurſion of uo years, extremely im- 
proved, and changed as it were into à new man : the ve- 
hemence of his voice and action was moderated ; the re- 
dandancy of his flile and fancy corrected; his lungs 
rengthened ; and his whole conſtitution confirmed 9 7 
y ſcheme 


TH1s voyage of Cicero ſeems to be the onel 


and pattern of travelling, from which any real benefit is. 


to be expected : he did not ſtir abroad, till he had com- 
pleted his education at home ; for nothing can be more 
pernicious to a nation, than the neceſſity of a foreign 
one; and after he had acquired in his own country 
whatever was proper to form a worthy Citizen and Ma- 


giſtrate of Nome, he went confirmed by a maturity of 


age and reaſon againſt the impreſſions of vice, not fo 
much to learn, as to poliſh what he had learnt, by viſit- 
ing thoſe places, where arts and ſciences floriſhed in 


their greateſt perfection. In a tour the moſt delightfull 


of the world, he ſaw every thing that could entertain a 
curious traveller, yet ſtaid no where any longer than his 


benefit, 


71 Plutar. life of Cie. | [g] Brut. 438. 
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benefit, not his pleaſure detained him. By his previous 
knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able to compare 
them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring back with 
him whatever he found uſefull, either to his country or 


—_— 


to himſelf. He was lodged, where-ever he came, in the 
houſes of the great and the eminent; not ſo much for 


their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, knowledge, 


and learning; men honored and reverenced in their ſe- 
veral Cities, as the principal Patriots, Orators, and Phi- 
loſophers of the age: theſe he made the conſtant compa- 
nions of his travels; that he might not loſe the oppor- 
tunity even on the road, of profiting by their advice and 
experience: and from ſuch a voyage, it is no wonder, 
that he brought back every accompliſhment, which could 

improve and adorn a man of ſenſe. 
Pour E returned about this time victorious from 
Afric ; where he had greatly enlarged the bounds of the 
Empire, by the conqueſt and addition of many new 
countries to the Roman dominion. He was received 
with great marks of reſpe& by the Dictator SYLLa, who 
went out to meet him at the head of the nobility, and 
ſaluted him by the title of Macxus, or the Great; which 
from that authority was ever after given to him by all 
people. But his demand of' a triumph diſguſted both 


| SyiLa and the Senate; who thought it too ambitious in 


one, who had paſſed through none of the public offices, 
nor was of age to be a Senator, to aſpire to an honor, 
which had never been granted, except to Conſuls or 
Prætors: but Powezy, inſiſting on his demand, extorted 
SYLLA's conſent, and was the firſt whoſe triumphal car 
is ſaid to have been drawn by Elephants, and the onely 
one of the Equeſtrian order who had ever gs , 
| n 
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which gave an unuſual joy to the people, to ſee a man 
of their own body obtain ſo ſignal an honor; and much 
more, to ſee him deſcend again from it to his old rank, 
and private condition among the Knights [H]. 

_ Waits Pourzv, by his exploits in war, had acquired 
the ſurname of the Great, J. Cæs as, about ſix years 
younger, was giving proofs likewiſe of his military genius, 

ſerving as a volunteer at the ſiege of Mitylene; a 
ſplendid and floriſhing City of Leſbos, which had aſſiſted 
MirTrripaTts in the late war, and perhdiouſly delivered 
up to him M. Aquitivs, a perſon of Conſular dignity, 
who had been ſent Embaſſador to that King, and after 
the defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
MrrvyIENE, as in a place of the greateſt ſecurity. Mi- 
THRIDATES is ſaid to have treated him with the laſt in- 
dignity; 2 g him about in triumph; mounted upon 
an Aſs, and forcing him to proclame every where aloud, 
that he was Aquiiius, who had been the chief cauſe of 
the war. But the Town now paid dear for that trea- 
chery, being taken by ſtorm, and almoſt demoliſhed by 
Q. TxzrMus : tho Power reſtored it afterwards to it's 
former beauty and liberty, at the requeſt of his favorite 
freedman THEOHA NES. In this ſiege Cs AR obtained 
the honor of a Civic croum; which, tho' made onely of 
oaken leaves, was eſteemed the moſt reputable badge of 
Martial virtue; and never beſtowed, but for ſaving the 
lite of a Citizen, and killing at the ſame time an ene- 


my [i. SYLLA 


[/] Bellum in Africa maximum confecit, triumphali invectus eſt. - [Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 7. 
victorem exercitum deportavit. Quid vero 26.] Rome primum juncti Elephantes ſubiere 
tam inauditum, quam Equitem Rom. trium- currum Pompeii Magni Africano triumpho. 
phare? Pro leg. Man. 21. Africa vero tota Ib. 8. 2. Plutar. in Pomp. : 
ſubacta—magnique nomine, ſpolio inde capto, [/] Quid Mitylenz ? quæ certe veſtræ, Qui- 


Eques Romanus, id quod antea nemo, curru rites, belli lege, & victoriæ jure fattz _ : 
| rbs 
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81A died while Ciczrxo was at Athens, after he had 
laid down his Dictatorſhip and reſtored liberty to the Re- 
public, and, with an uncommon greatneſs of mind, lived 
many months as a private Senator and with perfect ſecu- 
rity in that City where he had exerciſed the moſt bloody 
tyranny: but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 


racter, than that during the three, years, in which the Ma- 


rians were maſters of Italy, he neither diſſembled his reſo- 
lution of purſuing them by arms, nor neglected the war 
which he had' upon his hands ; but thought it his duty, 
firſt to chaſtiſe a foreign enemy, before he took his revenge 

ily was noble and Patrician, 
which yet, through the indolency of his Anceſtors, had made 
no figure in the Republic for many generations, and was 
almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, till he produced it again into 
light, by- aſpiring to the honors of the State. He was 
a lover and patron of polite letters, having been carefully 
inſtituted himſelf in all the learning of Greece and Rome; 


but from a peculiar. gaiety of temper, and fondneſs for 


the company of Mimics and Players, was drawn, when 
young, into a life of luxury and pleaſure; ſo that when 
he was ſent Qye/tor to Marius in the Fugurthine war, 
Maxius complained, that in ſo rough and deſperate a ſer- 
vice chance had given him /o /oft and delicate a Queſtor.. 
But whether rouſed by the example, or ſtung by the re- 
proach of his General, he behaved himſelf in that charge 
with the greateſt vigor and courage, ſuffering no man to 

| outdo, 


Urbs & natura & ſitu, & deſeriptione ædificio- [4] Vix quidquam in Syllz operibus clarius 
rum & pulchritudine imprimis nobilis. [De duxerim, quam quod, cum per triennium Cin- 
leg. Agrar. 2. 16.) A Thermo in expugna- nanæ Marianæque partes Italiam obſiderent, 
tione Mitylenarum corona civica donatus eſt. neque illaturum ſe bellum eis diſſimulavit, 
[Suet. J. Cæſ. 2.) Hinc civicæ coronæ, mili- nec quod erat in manibus omiſit; exiſtimavit- 
tum virtutis inſigne clariſſimum. Plin. Hiſt. que ante frangendum hoſtem, quam ulciſcen- 
Nat. 16. 4. Vell. Pat. 2. 18. Vid. Appian, dum civem. Vell. Pat. 2. 24. / 

Bell. Mithrid. p. 184. Val. Max. g. x3. 3 
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outdo him in any part of military duty or labor, making 
himſelf equal and familiar even to the loweſt of the ſol- 
diers, = obliging them all by his, good offices and his 

money; ſo that he ſoon acquired the favor of the army, 
with the character of a brave and ſkillfull Commander; 
and lived to drive Mazivs himſelf, baniſhed and pro- 
{cribed, into that very province where he had been con- 
temned by him at firſt as his Quæſtor [/]. He had a 
wonderfull faculty of concealing his paſſions and purpoſes, 
and was ſo different from himſelf in different circum- 
ſtances, that he ſeemed as it were to be tuo men in one: 
no man was ever more mild and moderate before victory; 
ane more bloody and cruel after it m]. In war he prac- 
tiſed the ſame art, chat he had ſeen ſo ſucceſsfull to 
; Maxius, of raiſing a kind of enthuſiaſm and contempt 
of danger in his army, by the forgery of auſpices and di- 
vine admonitions : for which end he carried always about 
with him à little ftatue of Apollo taken from the Temple 
of Delphi; and whenever he had reſolved to give battel, 
igſed to embrace it in fight of the ſoldiers, and beg the 
ſpeedy confirmation of it's promiſes to him u]. From an 
uninterrupted courſe of fucceſs and proſperity he aſſumed 
a furname, unknown before to the Romans, of Fx Lrx or 
the Fortunate ; and would have been fortunate indeed, 
ſays VELLEIUsS, F his life had ended with his vicło- 
H ries. 
„„ 
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[/] Gentis Patriciæ nobilis fuit ; familia 
prope jam exſtincta majorum ignavia : litteris 
græcis atque latinis juxta atque doctiſſime eru- 


ditus.—[Salluſt. Bell. Jugurth. 95. ] Uſque ad 
Quæſturæ ſuæ comitia, vitam libidine, vino, 
ludicræ artis amore inquinatam perduxit. 
Quapropter C. Marium conſulem moleſte tu- 
liſſe traditur, quod ſibi, aſperrimum in Africa 
bellum gerenti, tam delicatus Quæſtor ſorte 
obveniſſet, &c. [ Val. Max. 6. g.] Salluſt. ib. 
[] Ad ſimulanda negotia altitudo ingenii 
incredibilis— [Salluſt. ib.] quæ tam diverſa, 


Syllas fuiſſe crediderit—[ Val. M. 6. 9. ] Adeo 
enim Sylla fuit diſſimilis bellator ac victor, ut 
dum vincit juſtiſſimo lenior ; poſt victoriam 
audito fuerit crudelior ut in eodem homine 
duplicis ac diverſiſſimi animi conſpiceretur 
exemplum. Vell. Pat, 2. 25. | 
D] Quoties prælium committere deſtinabat, 
parvum Apollinis ſignum Delphis ſublatum, in 
conſpectu militum complexus, orabat, uti pro- 
miſſa maturaret. Val. M. 1. 2. de Div. 1. 33. 
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ries [0]. Pix calls it a wicked title, drawn from the 


blood and oppreſſion of his country; for which poſterity 


would think him more unfortunate, even than thoſe 


whom he had put to death [p]. He had one felicity 
however peculiar to himſelf, of being the onely man in 
hiſtory, in whom the odium of the moſt barbarous cru- 
elties was extinguiſhed by the glory of his great acts. 
Cicxko, tho he had a good opinion of his cauſe, yet de- 
teſted the inhumanity of his victory, and never ſpeaks of 
him with reſpect, nor of his government, but as a proper 
tyranny ; calling him a maſter of three moſt peſtilent 
vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty [y]. He was the firſt of 


his family, whoſe dead body was burnt : for having or- 


dered Makrus's remains to be taken out of his grave, and 
thrown into the river Anio, he was apprehenſive of the 
ſame inſult upon his own, if left to the uſual way of 
burial [T]. A little before his death, he made his own 
Epitaph, the ſumm of which was, that no man had ever 


gone beyond bim, in doing good to his friends, or hurt to 


bis enemies [Sl. 
As ſoon as SyILA was dead, the old diſſenſions, that 


had been ſmothered a while by the terror of his power, 


burſt out again into a flame between the two factions, 
{ſupported feverally by the two Conſuls, Q. Carulus and 
M. Lxeipus, 


Ce] Quod quidem uſurpaſſet juſtiſſime, fi 
eundem & vincendi & vivendi finem habuiſſet. 
Vell. Pat. 2. 27. 

[pz] Unus hominum ad hoc ævi Felicis fbi 
cognomen afferuit—civili nempe ſanguine, ac 
mm oppugnatione adoptatus, &c. Plin. Hiſt. 

at. 7. 43. 

[4] Qsi trium peſti ferorum vitiorum, luxu- 
riæ, avaritiæ, crudelitatis magiſter fuit. De 
Fin. 3. 22. de Offic. 2. 8. | 

[r] Quod haud ſcio an timens ſuo corpori, 
primus e Patriciis Corneliis igne voluit crema- 
ri. De Leg. 2. 22. Val. Max. 9.2. f 


[5] Plutarch. in Sylla. 

'The following Votive Inſcription was found 
in Zahy, in the year 1723, near Cicero's Arpi- 
num, between Atina and Sora, which had been 
dedicated 1 by Sylla, about the time of 
his aſſuming the ſurname of Fx LIx, ſoon after 
his firſt ſucceſs, and defeat of the Chiefs, whe 
were in arms againſt him at home. 
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M. Lxyivus, who were wholly oppoſite to each other in 
party and politics. Lzeius reſolved at all adventures to 
reſcind the acts of SyLLa, and recall the exiled Marians ; 
and began openly to ſollicit the people to ſupport him in 
that reſolution : but his attempt, tho' plauſible, was fac- 
tious and unſeaſonable, tending to overturn the preſent 
ſettlement of the Republic, which after it's late wounds 


and loſs of civil blood, wanted nothing ſo much as reſt 


and quiet, to recover a tolerable degree of ſtrength. 
Carurus's father, the ableſt Stateſman of his time, and 
the chief aſſertor of the Ari/tocratical intereſt, had been 
condemned to die by Marius : the ſon therefore, who 
inherited his virtues, as well as principles, and was con- 


firmed in them by a reſentment of that injury, vigorouſly 


oppoſed and effectually diſappointed all the deſigns of his 
Collegue ; who finding himſelf unable to gain. his end 
without recurring to arms, retired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raiſe a force ſufficient to ſubdue all 
oppolition ; where the fame of his levies and military 
preparations gave ſuch umbrage to the Senate, that they 
ſoon abrogated his command. Upon this he came for- 
ward into Italy at the head of a great army, and having 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Etruria without oppoſition, marched 


in an hoſtile manner towards the City, to the demand of 


a ſecond Confulſhip. He had with him ſeveral of the 
chief Magiſtrates, and the good wiſhes of all the Tribuns, 
and hoped by the authority of the Marian cauſe, which 


was. always, favored by the populace, to advance himſelf 
into SYLLa's place, and uſurp the ſoverein power of None. 
Carulus in the mean time, upon the expiration of his 


office, was inveſted with Proconſular authority, and 


charged with the defenſe of the government; and Pour E 


H 2 alſo, 


N 
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alſo, by a decree of the Senate, was joined with him in 
the fame commiſſion; who having united their forces 
before Lzyipus could reach the city, came to an engage- 

ment with him near the Milvian bridge, within a mile 

or two from the walls, where they totally routed and 
diſperſed his whole army. But the Ciſalpine Gaul being 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Lieutenant, M. Baurus, the 
father of him who afterwards killed Czsar, Powrty 
marched forward to reduce that Province: where Bxvrus, 
— after ſuſtaining a ſiege in Modena, furrendered himſelf 
into his hands; but being conducted, as he deſired, by 
a guard of horſe to a certain village upon the Po, he was 
there killed by Pourzx's orders. This act was cenſured 
as cruel and unjuſt, and Pour E generally blamed for 
killing a man of the firſt quality, who had ſurrendered 
himſelf voluntarily and on the condition of his life: but 
he acted probably by the advice of CaTurLus, in laying 
hold of the pretext of BxuTus's treaſon, to deftroy a 
man, who, from his rank and authority, might have been 
a dangerous Head to the Marian party, and capable of 
diſturbing that Ari ſtocracy, which SyLLa had eſtabliſhed, 
and which the Senate and all the better ſort were very de- 
firous to maintain. Lzeipus eſcaped into Sardinia, where 
he died ſoon after of grief, to ſee his hopes and fortunes. 
fo miſerably blaſted : and thus ended the civil war of 
Lzyipus, as the Roman writers call it, which, tho' but 
ſhort-lived, was thought conſiderable enough by SalLusr 
to be made the fubje& of a diſtin Hiſtory, of which 
ſeveral fragments are ſtill remaining [7]. 1 


[/] M. Lepido, Q. Catulo Coſſ. civile bel- parabat, nec immerito, fi tamen poſſet fine 
lum pæne citius oppreſfum eſt, quam incipe- magna clade Reipub. &c. Flor. 3. 27. Vid. 
ret fax illius motus ab ipſo Syllæ rogo ex- Plutar. in Pomp. Appian. 1. 1. 416. Salluſt. 
arſit. Cupidus namque rerum novarum per Fragment. Hiſt. I. 1. Val. Max. 6. 2. Pigh. 
inſolentiam Lepidus, acta tanti viri reſcindere Annal. A. U. 676. 2 
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4 C1cx ro: was returning from his travels towards 
Rome, full of hopes and aſpiring arg ghts, his ambition 
was rn as PLUTARCH tells us, by be Delphic Oracle: 


for upon conſulting Apollo, by what means he might 


arrive at the heigth of glory, he was anſwered, by mak- 
ing his own genius, and not the ' opinion 0 the people, 
the guide of his life ; upon which he carried himſelf after 
his return with great caution, and was very ſhy of pre- 
tending to public honors. But tho the rule be very good, 
yet Cicxxo was —_— too wiſe, and had ſpent too much 
of his time with Philoſophers, to fetch it from an Oracle, 
which, according to his own account, had been in the 
utmoſt contempt for many ages, and was conſidered by 
all men of ſenſe as a mere impoſture [u]. But if he re- 
ally went to Delphi, of which we have not the leaſt hint 
in any of his writings, we muſt impute it to the ſame 
motive, that draws ſo many Travellers at this day to the 
Holy Houſe of Loretto ; the curioſity of ſeeing a place ſo 
e through the world for its ſanctity and riches. 
After his return however, he was ſo far from obſerving 
that caution which n ſpeaks of, that he freely 
and forwardly reſumed his former employment of plead- 


ing; and after one year more ſpent at the Bar, obtained 
in the next the dignity of Que/tor. 


Amons the — 2 Ach he pleaded before his Quæſtor- 


{hip was that of the famous Comedian Roscivs, whom 
a {ingular merit in his art had recommended to the fa- 
miliarity and friendſhip of the greateſt men in Rome x}. 


The cauſe was this; one Fannius had made over to 


Roscius 


70 Pyrrhi e 3 jam 8 verſus mines minus creduli eſſe cceperunt ? De Div. 


facere defierat—cur iſto modo jam oracula non 2. 56, 57. < 

eduntur, non modo noſtra ztate, ſed jam diu, ſæ] Nec vulgi tantum favorem, verum e- 
ut modo nihil poſſit eſſe contemptius ?—Quo- tiam principum familiaritates amplexus eſt, 
modo autem iſta vis evanuit? an poſtquam ho- Val. Max. 8. 7. 
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Roscius a young ſiave, 10 be formed by him to the flage, 
n condition of a partner ſbip in the profits, which the ſlave 
ſhould acquire by acting: the: ſlave was afterwards killed, 
and Roscius proſecuted the Murtherer for damages, and 
obtained. by a compoſition, a little farm worth about eight 
hundred: pounds, for bis particular. ſhare : Fannivs alſo 
ſued ſeparately, and was ſuppoſed to have gained as much, 
but pretending to have recovered nothing, ſued Roscws + 
for. the, maiety of what be had received. One cannot but 
obſerve from Cictro's pleading the wonderfull eſteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then floriſhed, of whom he 
draws; a very amiable picture. Has Roscius ther, ſays 
he, defrauded his partner? Cam fuch a ſtain ſtick upon ſuch 
a man who, I ſpeak it with confidence, has more integrity 
than ſtill, more veracity than experience: whom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an Actor; and 
while. he males the firſt figure on the ſtage for his art, is 
worthy of the Senate for his virtue [y]. In another place 
he ſays of him, that he was ſuch am artiſt,” as to ſeem the 
onely one fit to come upon the ſtage; yet ſuch a man, as to 
ſeem the onely one unfit to come upon it at all [x]: and 
that his action was ſo perfect and admirable, that when a 
mam excelled in any other profeſſion; it was groum into a 
proverb to call him a Roscius [al]. His dayly pay for 
acting is ſaid to have been about thirty pounds fterling [G]. 
PLiNny computes his yearly profit at four thouſand 
pounds [c]; but Cictro ſeems to rate it at five thou- 
ſand. He was generous, benevolent, and a contemner 


of 


_ [5] Quem pop. Rom. meliorem virum, quam in ſuo genere Roſcius diceretur. De Orat. 1. 
hiſtrionem eſſe arbitratur; qui ita dignifimus 28. erdfyn 424 
_ eſt Scena, propter artificium, ut digniſſimus {4] Ut mercedem diurnam de publico mille 
fit Curia, propter abſtinentiam. Pr. Q Roſc. 6. denarios ſolus acceperit. Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. 
=] Pro Quin&. 25. [c] HS. quingenta annua meritaſſe proda- 
4] Ut in quo quiſque artificio excelleret, is tur. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 7. 39. 
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of money; and after he had raiſed an ample fortune from 
the ſtage, gave his pains to the public for many years with 
out any pay: whence Cicrro urges it as incredible, bat 
he, who in ten years paſt might honeſtly have gained fifty 
thouſand pounds, which he refuſed, ſhould be tempted to 
commit a fraud for the paultry ſum of 2 hundred d]. 
Ar the time of Cicgo's return 
reigned in the Forum two Orators of noble birth and 
great authority, Cor rA and Hoxrznswvs, whoſe glory 
inflamed him with an emulation of their virtues. CoTTa's 


way of ſpeaking was calm and eaſy, flowing with great 


elegance and propriety of dition : HoxTenss's ſpright- 


ly, elevated, and warming both by his words and action; 


who being the nearer to him in age, about eight years older, 
and excelling in his own taft and manner, was conſidered 
by him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor ra- 
ther in glory [el. The buſineſs of pleading, tho a pro- 
feſſion of all others the moſt laborious, yet was not mer- 
cenary, or undertaken for any pay; for it was illegal to 
take money, or to accept even a preſent for it: but the 
richeſt, the greateſt, and the nobleſt of Rome freely of- 
fered their talents to the ſervice of their citizens, as the 
common Guardians and Protectors of the innocent and 
diſtreſſed | f]. This was a conſtitution as old as Rowurus, 
who aſſigned the patronage of the people to the Patrici- 
ans or Senators, without fee or reward : but in ſucceding 
ages, when, thro the avarice of the Nobles, it was be- 
come a cuſtom for all Clients to make annual preſents to 
their 

benches cafes pork: n Foo” e ere 
ſcio, 8. rum cauſas & non gravate & gratuito defen- 
D Duo tum excellebant Oratores, qui me dentis, beneficia & patrocinia late patent. De 


imitandi cupiditate incitarent, Cotta & Hor- Offic. 2. 19. 
tenſus, &c. Brut. 440. 2 


rom Greece, there 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
their Patrons, by which the body of the Citizens was 
made tribu as it were to the Senate, M.-Cinciws, a 
Tribun, publiſhed a law, prohibiting all Senators 70 tale 
money or gifts ou any account, and eſpecially for pleading 
8 4 In the conteſt about this law, Cicxxo mentions 


a ſmart reply made by the Tribun to C. CRN ro, one of 


the Orators who oppoſed it; for when Cxx ro aſked him 
with ſome ſcorn, hat is it, my little CIxcius, that you 
are making all this ftir about? Cixcius replied, that you, 
Cavs, may pay for what you igſe g]. We muſt not 
imagine however, that this generoſity of the Great was 
wholly diſintereſted, or without any expectation of fruit; 


for it brought the nobleſt which a liberal mind could re- 


ceive, the fruit of praiſe and honor from the public voice 


of their country : it was the proper inſtrument of their 


ambition, and the ſure means of advancing them to the 
firſt dignities of the State : they gave their labors to the 
people, and the people repaid them with the honors and 
preferments which they had the power to beſtow : this 
was a wiſe and happy conſtitution, where by a neceſſary 
connection between virtue and honor, they ſerved mutu- 


ally to produce and perpetuate each other ; where the re- 


ward of honors excited merit, and merit never failed to 


procure honors; the onely policy which can make a 


nation great and proſperous. | 
Tnus the three Orators juſt mentioned, according to 
the cuſtom and conſtitution of Rome, were all ſeverally 


employed 


[g] Quid legem Cinciam de donis & mune- iſſet, & ſatis contumelioſe, quid fers Cinciole ? 
ribus, niſi quia vectigalis jam & ſtipendiaria quæſiſſet; zt emas, inquit, Cai, i uti velis. 
plebs eſſe Senatui cœperat? [Liv. 34. 4.] Con- Cic. de Orat. 2. 71. 
ſurgunt Patres legemque Cinciam flagitant, This Cincian was made in the year of 
qua cavetur antiquitus, ne quis ob cauſam o- Rome 549; and recommended to the people, 
randam pecuniam donumve accipiat. [ Tacit. as Cicero tells us, by Q. Fabius Maximus, in the 
Annal. 11. 5.] M. Cincius, quo die legem de extremity of his age. De Senect. 4. Vid, 
donis & muneribus tulit, gum C. Cento prodi- Pigh. Annal. tom. 2. p. 218. 


OF M TULLIUS CICERO. 


employed this ſummer in ſuing for the different Offices, 


to which their different age and rank gave them a right 
to 590 Corr for the Conſulſhip, HoxTENs1us the 
ZEdileſhip, Cicxrxo the Rueſtorſhip ; in which they all 
ſucceded : and CIcERO eſpecially had the honor to be 
choſen zhe firſt of all his competitors by the unanimous ſuf- 
frage of the Tribes; and in the firſt year in which he was 
capable of it by law, the thirty firſt of his age [B]. 

Tus Rueftors were the general Receivers or Treaſurers 
of the Republic ; whoſe number had been gradually en- 
larged with the bounds and revenues of the —_— 
from two to twenty, as it now ſtood from the laſt r 
tion of SyLLa. They were ſent annually into the een 
Provinces, one with every Procon/ul or Governor, to whom 
they were the next in authority, and had the proper 
equipage of Magiſtrates, the Lictors carrying the Faſces 


before them; which was not however allowed to them at 


Rome. Beſides the care of the revenues, it was their bu- 


ſineſs alſo to provide corn and all forts of grain for the 
uſe of the armies abroad and the public conſumption at 
home. 


THr1s was the firſt ſtep in the legal aſcent and grada- 


tion of public honors, which gave an immediate right to 


the Senate, and after the expiration of the office an actual 
admiſſion into it during life: and tho' ſtrictly ſpeaking 
none were held to be complete Senators, till they were 
enrolled at the next Luſtrum in the lift of the Cenſors, 
yet that was onely a matter of form, and what could not 
be denied to them, unleſs for the charge and notoriety of 
ſome crime, for which every other Senator was equally 


liable to be degraded. Theſe ue, therefore, choſen 


annually 


: [] Me cum Quæſtorem in primiz=canQts ls populus Romanus faciebat. In Piſ. i. 
rut. 440. 
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THE HISTORY. OF THE LIFE 
annually by the people, were the regular and ordinary 
ſupply of the vacancies of the Senate,” which conſiſted at 
this time of about five hundred : by which excellent in- 
ſtitution be way to the higheſt Order of the State was laid 


open to the virtue and induſtry of every private citizen ; 


and the dignity of this Soverein Council maintained by a 
fucceſiion of members, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
firſt recommended them to the notice and favor of their 


Country [7] 


friend, a 


fore urges as an example a 


merit had 


Taz Conſuls of this year were CN. OcTavius and 
C. Scarzonivs Cuno; the firſt was Cickko's particular 
perſon of ſingular 
but cruelly afflicted with the gout ; whom Ciczro there- 
gainſt the Epicureans, to ſhew, 


humanity and benevolence, 


that a life fupported by innocence could not be made miſe- 


rable 


by pain [E]. The ſecond was a profeſſed Orator, 


or Phader at the Bar, where he ſuſtained ſome credit, 


without any other accompliſhment of art or nature, than 
@ certain purity and ſplendor of language, derived from 


the inſtitution of a Father, who was eſteemed for his elo- 


quence : his action was vehement, with ſo abſurd a man- 


[7] ſtura, primus gradus honoris—fin 
Verr. AR. 1. 4.1 Populum Romanum, cujus 
honoribus in ampliſſimo concilio, & in altiſſi- 
mo gradu dignitatis, atque in hac omnium 


terrarum arce collocati ſumus. FPoſt red. ad 


Sen. 1.] Ita Magiſtratus annuos creaverunt, 
ut concilium Senatus Reip. proponerent ſem- 
piternum; deligerentur autem in id concilium 
ab univerſo populo, adituſque in illum ſum- 
mum ordinem omnium civium induſtriæ ac 
virtuti pateret. Pro Sext. 65. 

This account of the manner of filling up 
the Senate is confirmed by many other — * 
of Ciceros works: for example; when Cicero 
was elected Zaile, the next ſuperior Magi- 
Erate to the Qzæſtor, and before his entrance 
into that Office, he took a journey into Sic. 


te collect evidence againſt Ferzes ;. in the ac- 


ner 


count of which voyage he fays, that he went at 
his own charges, tho a Senator, into that Pro- 
wince, where he had before been Quæſlor. [In 
Verr. I. 1.6.], Again; when the Government 
of Cilicia was allotted to him, he begged of 
young Curia, as he did of all his friends in the 
Senate, not to ſuffer it to be prolonged to him 
beyond the year. In his xe 4; urio, who 
before had been onely Quæſtor, was elected 
Tribun ;. upon which Cicero, in a congratula- 
tory Letter to him on that promotion, taking 
occaſion to renew his former requeſt, ſays, 
that he aſked it of him before, as of a Senator of 
the nobleſt birth, and a youth of the greateſt in- 
tereft ; but now of a Tribun of the people, who 
had the power to grant him what he aſked. Eg. 


5 fam. 2. 7. 


[4] De Finib. 2. 28. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICE RO. | 
ner of waving his body from one fide to the other, as to 
give occaſion 847 upon him, that he had learnt to 
ſpeak in a boat. They were both of them however good 
Magiſtrates ; ſuch as the preſent ſtate of the Republic re- 
quired, firm to the intereſts of the Senate, and the late 
eftabliſhment made by SrLLa, which the Tribuns were 
laboring by all their arts to overthrow. Theſe Conſuls 
therefore were called before the people by Sicinius, a 
bold and factious Tribun, to declare their opinion about 


the revocation of SyLLAa's afts, and the reſtoration of the 


Tribunietan power, which was now the onely queſtion 
that the zeal and attention of the City: CRI 
ſpoke much againſt it with his ufual vehemence and agi- 
tation of body; while Ocravios fat by, crippled with 


the gout, and wrapped up in plaiſters and ointments : 
when Curro had done, the Tribun, a man of a humo- 


rous wit, told OcTavius, that he could never make amends 


#0 bis Calls for the ſervice of that day ; for if he had 
not taken ſuch pains to beat away the flies, they would cer- 
tainly have devoured him [I]. But while Stix tus was 
purſting his ſeditious practices, and uſing all endeavours 
to excite the people to ſome violence againſt the Senate, 
he was killed by the management of Curio, in a tu- 
mult of his own raiſing |]. 
Wx have no account of the preciſe time of Cickko's 


marriage ; which was celebrated moſt probably in the 


end of the preceding year, immediately after his returne 
to Rome, when he was about thirty years old: it cannot 


I 2 „ 


. Curio copia nonnulla verborum, nullo OQtavi, Collegæ tuo gratiam referes ; qui niſi 
alio bono, tenuit Oratorum locum. [Brut. 350. ſe ſuo more Jactaviſſet, hodie te iſtic muſcæ 


it. 323.] Motus erat is, quem C. Julius in comediſſent. Ibid: 324. 
perpetuum notavit, cum ex eo, in utramque [] Vid. Salluſt. Fragm. Hiſt, I. 3. Orat. 
partem toto corpore vacillante, quæſivit, Macri, Pigh. Ann. 677. 


3 


quis loqueretur e lintre—Nunquam, inquit, 
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be placed later, becauſe his daughter was married the 
year before his Conſulſhip, at the age onely of thirteen ; 


tho we ſuppoſe: her to be born this year on the fifth 7 


dc which is mentioned to be her birthday u 
Nor is there any thing certain delivered of the family 


and condition of his wife TzxenT1a ; yet from her name, 


her great eds and her fiſter Faza's being one of the 
Veſt PI Virgins[0], we may <a ori that ſhe was nobly 


| deſcended. This year therefore was particularly fortu- 
nate to him, as it brought an increaſe not onely of iſſue, 

but of dipnity into his family, by raiſing it from he 
1 zo the Senatorian rank ; and by this earl 2 


popular favor gave him a ſure preſage of his 
advancement to the ſuperior honors of the n 


[*] Nonis Sextil. ad Att. 4. 1. L] Aſcon, Orat.. in Tog. cand. 
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\ HE Provinces of the Quæſtors being diſtributed 
to them always by lot, the Iſland of $Scily hap- 
pened to fall to Cictro's ſhare [a]. This was 

the firſt country, which, after the reduction of Tracy, 

became a prey to the power of Rome [G], and was then 
thought conſiderable enough to be divided into two 

Provinces of Lilybeum and Syracuſe; the former of 

which was allotted to Cictro: for tho they were both 

united at this time under one Prætor or ſupreme Go- 
vernor, 8. Pepuezvus, yet they continued ſtill to have 
each of them a diſtin Quæſtor [c]. He received this 

| Office, 


E La] Me Quæſtorem Sicilienſis excepit annus. 3 6 eſt, provincia eſt appellata. In Verr. 
rut. 440. | | +3. 1. | 
| | Le] Quæſlores utriuſque Provinciæ, qui iſto 
LI Prima omnium, id quod ornamentum Prætore fuerunt. Ib. 4, 


/ 
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Office, not as a gift, but a truſt; and confidered it, he 
ſays, as a public Theater, in which the eyes of the world 
were turned upon him ; and that he might a& his part 
with the greater credit, reſolved to devote his ale 
attention to it; and to deny himſelf every pleaſure, 
every gratification of his appetites, even the moſt inno- 
cent and natural, which could obſtruct the laudable diſ- 
charge of it [4], _ 5 | 

SictLY was uſually called the Granary of the Republic [e]; 
and the Quæſtor's chief employment in it was to ſup- 
ply corn and proviſions for the uſe of the City: but 
there happening to be a peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, 
it made the people very clamorous, and gave the Tribuns 
an opportunity of inflaming them the more eaſily, by 
charging it 720 the boſs of the Tribunician power, and their 
being left a prey by that means to the oppreſſions of the 
great | f]. It was neoeſſary therefore to the public quiet, 
to ſend out large and ſpeedy ſupplies from Sicily, by 
which the Ifland was like to be drained ; fo that Ciczrxo. 
had a difficult taſk to furniſh what was fufficient for the 
demands of the City, without being grievous at the ſame 
time to the poor natives : yet he managed the matter 
with ſo much prudence and addreſs, that he made very 
great exportations, without any burthen upon the Pro- 
vince ; ſhewing great courteſy all the while to the deal- 
ers, Juſtice to the merchants, generoſity to the inhabi- 
tants, humanity to the allies; and in ſhort, doing all 
manner of good offices to every body ; by which he gain- 


[4] Ita Quzſtor ſum factus, ut mihi honorem tiam jpſi naturz ac neceſſitati denegarem. In 
illum non ſolum datum, ſed etiam creditum, ut Verr. i 14. 

me Quæſturamq; meam quaſi in aliquo terra- e] Ille M. Cato ſapiens, cellam penariam 
rum orbis theatro verſari exiſtimarem; ut Reipublicz, nutricem cTebis Romanz Siciliam 
omnia ſemper, quæ jucunda videntur eſſe, non nominavit. In Verr. I. 2. 2. 


modo his extraordinariis cupiditatibus, ſed e- [V/] Vid. Orat. Cottæ in fragment. Salluſt. 
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ed the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, who de- 
creed greater honors to him at his departure, than they 
had ever decreed before to any of their Chief Gover- 
nors [g]. During his reſidence in the Country, /everal 
young Romans of quality, who ſerved in the army, 
having committed ſome great diſorder and offence 


againſt martial diſcipline, ran away to Rome for fear of 


Pumi ſpmemt; where being ſeized by the Magiſtrates, they 
were ſent back to be tried before the Pretor in Sicily: 
but CI ER O undertook their defence, and pleaded for 
them ſo well, that he got them all acquitted [O]; and 
by that means obliged many conſiderable families of the 
City. 1 
Th the hours of leiſure from his Provincial affairs, he 
employed himſelf very diligently, as he uſed to do at 
Rome, in his rhetorical. ſtudies ; agreeably to the rule 
which he conſtantly inculcates, never 10 let one day paſs 
without ſome exerciſe of that kind : ſo that on his return 
from Sicily his oratorical talents were, according to his 
own judgment, in their full perfection and maturity | i]. 
The Country itſelf, famous of old for it's ſchool of elo- 
quence, might afford a particular invitation to the re- 


vival of thoſe ſtudies : for the Siciliant, as he tells us, 


being a ſharp and litigious people, and after the expul- 


fron of their Tyrants, having many controverſies among 
zbemſelves about property, which required much pleading, 
were the firſt who invented rules and taught an art 


of ſpeaking, of which Corax and Tys1as were the 


friſt 


[2] Frumenti in ſumma caritate maximum a Siculis honores in me inauditi. Pr. Planc. 26. 
numerum miſeram : negociatoribus comis, [>]. Plutarch's life of Cic. 


mercatoribus juſtus, municipibus liberalis, ſo- [i] Jam videbatur illud in me, quicquid 
Ciis abſtinens, omnibus eram viſus in omni of- eſſet, eſſe perfectum, & habere maturitaam 


ficio diligentiſſimus: excogitati quidam erant quandam ſuam. Brut. 440. 
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firſt Profeſſors : an art which, above all others, owes 
it's birth to liberty, and can never floriſh but in a free 
air | & |. FE 

"+ he left Stem he made the tour of the Iſland, 
to ſee every thing in it that was curious, and eſpecially 
the City of Syracuſe, which had always made the prin- 
cipal figure in it's hiſtory. Here his firſt requeſt to the 
Magiſtrates, who were 8 him the curioſities of the 
place, was, to let him ſee the tomb of ARchMURE DES, whoſe 
name had done ſo much honor to it; but to his ſurprize 
he perceived, that they knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter, and even denied that there was any ſuch tomb re- 
maining : yet as he was aſſured of it beyond all doubt 
by the concurrent teſtimony of writers, and remembered 
the verſes inſcribed, and that there was a Sphere with a 
Cylinder engraved on ſome part of it, he would not be 

| diſſwaded from the pains of ſearching it out. When they 
had carried him therefore to the gate, where the greateſt 
number of their old Sepulchers ſtood, he obſerved, in a 
{ſpot overgrown with ſhrubs and briars, a {mall Column, 
whoſe head juſt appeared above the buſhes, with the 
figure of a Sphere and Cylinder upon it: this, he preſently 
told the company, was the thing that they were Tooking for; 
and ſending in ſome men to clear the ground of the bram- 
bles and rubbiſb, he found the inſcription alſo which he 
expected, tho the latter part of all the verſes was effaced. 
Thus, ſays he, one of the nobleft Cities of Greece, and once 
likewiſe the moſt learned, had known nothing of the Monu- 


ment 


| T4] Cum ſublatis in Sicilia tyrannis res pri- Hæe una res in omni libero populo, maxime- 

vatæ longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, que in pacatis, tranquilliſque civitatibus ſem- 
tum primum, quod eſſet acuta illa gens & per floruit, ſemperque dominata eſt. De Orat, 
controverſa natura, artem & præcepta Siculos 1. 8. | 


Coracem & Dam conſecripſiſſe. Brut. 75. 3 
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nent of it's moſt deſerving and ingenious Citizen, if it 


had not been diſcovered to them by a Native of Arpi- 


num [IJ. At the expiration of his year he took leave of 
the Sicilians by a kind and affectionate ſpeech, aſſuring 
them of his protection in all their affairs at Rome; in 
which he was as good as his word, and continued ever 
after their conſtant Patron, to the great benefit and ad- 

vantage of the Province. 3 

Hz came away extremely pleaſed with the ſucceſs of 
his adminiſtration ; and flattering himſelf, that all Rome 
was celebrating his praiſes, and that the people would rea- 
dily grant him every thing that he defired ; in which ima- 
gination he landed at Puteoli, a conſiderable port adjoin- 


ing to Baie, the chief ſeat of pleaſure in Italy, where 


there was a perpetual reſort of all the rich and the great, 
as well for the delights of it's fituation, as the uſe of it's 
baths and hot waters. But here, as he himſelf pleaſantly tells 
the ſtory, he was not a little mortified by the firſt friend 
whom he met; who aſked him, How long he had left Rome, 
and what news there? when he anſwered, That he came 
from the Provinces : From Afric, I ſuppoſe, ſays another: 


and upon his replying with ſome indignation, No; I come 


from Sicily: a third, who flood by, and had a mind to be 


rhought wiſer, ſaid preſently, How ! did you not know 
that CickRO was Queftor of Syracuſe ® Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the humor 
of the place, and made himſelf one of the company who 
came to the waters. This mortification gave ſome little 
check to his ambition, or taught him rather how to ap- 
ply it more ſucceſsfully ; and did him more good, he ſays, 

 - than 


3 [7] Tuſc. Quæſt. 5. 3. 
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than if he had received all the compliments that he ex- 
pected : for it made him reflect, that tbe people of 
Rome had dull ears, but quick eyes; and that it was © 
his buſineſs to keep himſelf always in their fight ; nor 
zo be ſo ſollicitous how ta make them hear of Jim, as to 
make them ſee him : ſo that from this moment he re- 
ſolved to flick cloſe to the Forum, and to live perpe- 
tually in the view of the City; nor to ſuffer either 
w : ou or his ſleep to hinder any man's acceſs to 
im m]. 
Ar his return to Rome he found the Conſul, L. Lucur- 
Lus, employing all his power to repell the attempts of a 
turbulent Tribun, L. QuincTius, who had a manner of 
ſpeaking peculiarly adapted to inflame the multitude, and 
was perpetually exerting it, to perſwade them 20 rever/e 
SYLLA's acts u]. Theſe acts were odious to all who at- 
fected popularity, eſpecially to the Tribuns, who could 
not brook with any patience the diminution of their an- 
cient power; yet all prudent men were deſirous to ſup- 
port them, as the beſt foundation of a laſting peace and 
firm ſettlement of the Republic. The Tribun Stcintus 
made the firſt attack upon them ſoon after SyLLA's death, 
but loſt his life in the quarrel ; which, inſtead of quench- 
ing, added fuel to the flame; fo that C. CorTa, one of 
the next Conſuls, a man of moderate principles and ob- 
noxious to neither party, made it his buſineſs to mitigate 
theſe heats, by mediating between the Senate and the 
Tribuns, and remitting a part of the reſtraint that SyLLA 
had laid upon them, ſo far as to reſtore them to a capa- 


city 


75 pro Plancio, 26. commodatus. Pro Cluent. 29. Plutarch. in 
2] Homo cum ſumma poteſtate præditus, Lucull. 
tum ad inflammandos animos multitudinis ac- 
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city of holding the ſuperior Magiſtracies. But a partial 

itution could not ſatisfy them; they were as clamo- 
rous ſtill as ever, and thought it a treachery to be 
quiet, till eo had recovered their whole rights : for 
which purpoſe QuincTius was now imitating his 
predeceſſor Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do 
themſelves juſtice againſt their oppreſſors, nor ſuffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them by 
the Nobles. But the vigor of Lucullus prevented 
him from gaining any farther advantage, or making 
any 10425 this year to the diſturbance of the public 

ce ſo 
Cc. 925 RRE Ss, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more hereafter, was now alſo Prætor of the City, or the 
ſupreme Adminiſtrator of Juſtice ; whoſe decrees were 
ot reſtrained to the Rid letter of the law, but formed 
uſually upon the principles of common equity ; which, 
while it gives a greater liberty of doing what is right, 


gives a greater latitude withal of doing wrong; and the 
'er was never in worſe hands, or more corruptly ad- 


miniſtred than by Vzrres : for there was not a man in 
Ttaly, ſays Cictro, who had a law-fuit at Rome, but 
knew, that the ri 9578 and properties of the Roman people 
were determined by the will and pleaſure of his whore p]. 


THERE was a very extraordinary Commiſſion granted 


this year to M. AnTonrvs, the father of the Triumvir; 


the inſpection and command of all the f Fog of the Medi- 


K 2 terranean : 


ſo] Niſi forte C. Cotta, ex factione media 


Conſul, aliter quam metu jura quædam tribu- 


nis pleb. reſtituit; & quanquam L. Sicinius 
primus de poteſtate tribunicia loqui auſus, 
muſſitantibus vobis circumventus erat. Lu- 


cullus ſuperiore anno quantis animis 1erit in 


L. Quinctium, vidiſtis Vid. Salluſt. Hiſt. 


Fragment. I. 3. Orat. Macri Licinii. Plut. 
in Lucull. 

[p] Ut nemo tam ruſticanus hamo, Benin 
ex ullo municipio vadimonii cauſa venerit, 
quin ſciret jura omnia Prætoris urbani nutu 
atque arbitrio Chelidonis meretriculæ guber- 
nari. In Verr. 5. 13. 
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terranean': a boundleſs power, as Cictro calls it [x 
which gave him an opportunity of plundering the Pro- 
vinces, and committing all kinds of outrage on the Allies. 
He invaded Cretè without any declaration of war, on 
purpoſe to enſlave it, and with ſuch an aſſurance of vic- 
tory, that he carried more fetters with him than arms | r |. 
But he met with the fate that he deſerved : for the Cre- 
tams totally routed him in a naval engagement, and re- 
turned triumphant into their ports, with the bodies of their 
enemies hanging on their maſts. AnTonius died ſoon 
after this diſgrace, infamous in his character, nor in any 
reſpeci a better man, ſays Asconius, than his ſon | s]. 
But MzTzLLus made the Cretans pay dear for their tri- 
umph, by the intire conqueſt of their country: in which 
war, as FLorus ſays, if the truth muſt be told, the Ro- 
mans were the aggreſſors ; and tho they charged the Cre- 
Zans with favoring MiTyrIDATES, yet their real motive 
was, the defire of conquering ſo noble an Iſland [F. 

_ MrruzipaTts alſo had now renewed the war againſt 
Rome z encouraged to it by the diverſion which Serrorius 
was giving at the fame time in Spain to their beſt troops 
and ableſt Generals, MzTzLLus and Pour EY: ſo that 
Lucullus, who on the expiration of his Confulſhip had 
the Province of Aſia allotted to him, obtained with it of 
courſe the command of this war. But while their arms 
were thus employed in the different extremities of the 
Empire, an ugly diſturbance broke out at home, which, 

tho 

[4] M. Antonii infinitum illud imperium. ſalutem, multa contra utilitatem provincia- 
„ rum & faceret & cogitaret, in medus ejus in- 
Ii] Primus invaſit inſulam M. Antonius, juriis & cupiditatibus mors oppreſſit. In Verr. 

eum ingenti quidem victoriæ ſpe atque fidu- 3. 91. | 1 5 
cia, adeo ut plures catenas in navibus, quam [z] Creticum bellum, fi vera volumus noſ- 


arma portaret. Flor. 3. 7. cere, nos fecimus ſola vincendi nobilem inſu- 
{-] Antonium, cum multa contra ſociorum lam cupiditate. Flor. ib. 
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tho contemptible enough in it's origin, began in a ſhort 
time to ſpread terror and conſternation through all 1zaly. 


It took it's riſe from a few Gladiators, ſcarce above thirty 


at the firſt, who broke out of their ſchool at Capua, and 
having ſeized a quantity of arms, and drawn a number 
of ſlaves after them, poſted themſelves on Mount Veſu- 
vius : here they were preſently ſurrounded by the Pretor 
CLop1us GLABER, with a good body of regular troops; but 
forcing their way through them with ſword in hand, they 
aſſaulted and took his camp, and made themſelves maſters 
of all Campania. From this ſucceſs their numbers pre- 
ſently increaſed to the ſize of a juſt army of forty thou- 
ſand fighting men: with which they made head againſt 
the Roman legions, and ſuſtained a vigorous war for three 
years in the very bowels of Italy; where they defeated 
ſeveral Commanders of Conſular and Prætorian rank ; 
and, puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the Pretor, to whom 
the war was committed, having gathered about him all 
the forces which were near home, chaſtiſed their inſo- 
lence, and drove them before him to the extremity of 
Rhegium ; where, for want of veſſels to make their eſcape, 
the greateſt part was deſtroyed, and among them their 
General SeaxTacus, fighting bravely to the laſt at the 
head of his deſperate troops [l. This was called the 
ſervile war, tor which CRASss Us had the honor of an 
Ovation; it being thought beneath the dignity of the Re- 
public to grant a full Triumph for the conqueſt of flaves : 
but to bring it as near as poſſible to a Triumph, 


Crassvs procured a ſpecial decree of the Senate to au- 


thorize him to wear he /aurel Crown, which was the 
| proper 


[#] Vid. Flor. 3. 20. 
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proper ornament of the Triumph, as myrtle was of the 


Ovation [x]. 
Tun Sertorian war happened to be finiſhed alſo for- 
tunately near the ſame time. The author of it, SzzT ORIUS, 


was bred under C. Mazivs, with whom he had ſerved in 


all his wars, with a ſingular reputation, not onely of mar- 
tial virtue, but of juſtice and clemency : for tho' he was 


firm to the Marian party, he always diſliked and oppoſed | 


their cruelty, and adviſed a more temperate uſe of their 
power. After the death of Cinxa, he fell into SyLLa's 
hands, along with he Conſul Scipio, when the army 
abandoned them: SyLLa diſmiſſed him with life, on the 
account perhaps of his known moderation; yet taking 
him to be an utter enemy to his cauſe, he ſoon after pro- 
ſcribed and drove him to the neceſlity of ſeeking his ſafe- 
ty in foreign countries. After ſeveral attempts on Afric 
and the coaſts of the Mediterranean, he found a ſettle- 
ment in Spain, whither all who fled from SyLLa's cruelty 
reſorted to him, of whom he formed a Senate, nen 
gave laws to the whole Province. Here, by his grea 

credit and addreſs, he raiſed a force ſufficient to ſultein a a 
war of eight years againſt the whole power of the Re- 
public; and to make it a queſtion, whether Rome or 
Spain ſonia poſſeſs the empire of the world. Q. MzrEL- 
LUs, an old experienced Commander, was ſent againſt 
him fin gly at firſt ; but was ſo often baffled and circum- 
vented by his ſuperior vigor and dexterity, that the 
people of Rome were forced to ſend their favorite Pour E 
to his aſſiſtance, with the beft troops of the Empire. 
SERTORIUS maintained his ground againſt them both ; 


and 


ET Plat. in Craſſ.—Craſſe, quid eſt, quod lauream tibi tantopere decem volueris? In 
confecto form idoloſiſſimo bello, coronam illam Piſon. 24. 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


and after many enga its, in which he generally came 
off equal, often ſuperior, was baſely murthered at a pri- 
vate feaſt by the treachery of PrRERNA; who, being the 
next to him in command, was envious of his glory, and 
wanted to uſurp his power. PERERNA was of noble 
birth, and had been Prætor of Rome, where he took up 
arms with the Conſul Lzripus, to reverſe the acts of 
SYLLA, and recall the proſcribed Marians, and after their 
defeat carried off the beſt part of their troops to the ſup- 
port of SzrTORIUs Cy]: but inſtead of gaining what he 
expected from SerTORIUs's death, he ruined the cauſe, 
of which he had made himſelf the chief, and put an end 
to a war that was wholly ſupported by the reputation of 


the General: for the revolted Provinces preſently ſub- 


mitted ; and the army having no confidence in their new 


leader, was eaſily broken and diſperſed, and PrrPERNA 


himſelf taken priſoner. 

Po uE v is celebrated on this occaſion for an act of 
great prudence and generoſity: for when PRRPERNA, in 
hopes of ſaving his life, offered to make ſome important 
diſcoveries, and to put into his hands all SERTORIVUs“s 
papers, in which were ſeveral letters from the principal 
Senators of Rome, preſſing him to bring his army into 
Ttal for the ſake of overturning the preſent Government, 
be ordered the papers to be burnt without reading them, 

and 


D] HE & Conſulem, ut prædiximus, ex- 
armatumque Sertorium, proh quanti mox belli 
facem ] & multos alios dimiſit incolumes. 
Vell. Pat. 2. 25. 29. 5 

Jam Africe, jam Balearibus Inſulis fortunam 
expertus, miſluſque in oceanum — tandem Hi- 
ſpaniam armavit atis tanto hoſti uno Im- 
peratore reſiſtere res Romana non potuit: ad- 
ditus Metello Cn. Pompeius. Hi copias viri 
dit, & ancipiti ſemper acie attrivere : nec 
tamen prius bello, quam ſuorum ſcelere, & in- 
ſidiis, extinctus eſt. Flor. 3. 22. 


Illa in tantum Sertorium armis extulit, ut 
19 quinquennium dijudicari non potuerit, 

iſpanis, Romaniſve in armis plus eſſet robo- 
ris, & uter populus alteri pariturus foret. Vell. 
Pat. 2. go. 


a M. Perperna & aliis conjuratis convivio 


interfectus eſt, octavo ducatus ſui anno; mag- 
nus dux, & adverſus duos Imperatores, Pom- 
peium & Metellum, ſæpe par, frequentius victor. 
Epit. Liv. 96. Vid. etiam Plutarch. in Ser- 
torio & Pomp. Appian. p. 418. | 
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knew, that the beſt way of healing the diſcontents of the 


City, where faction was perpetually at work to diſturb 
the public quiet, was, to caſe people of thoſe fears which 


a conſciouſneſs of guilt would ſuggeſt, rather than puſh 


them to the neceſſity of ſeeking their ſecurity from a 
change of affairs, and the overthrow of the State [a]. As 
he returned into Italy at the head of his victorious army, 
he happened to fall in luckily with the remains of thoſe | 
fugitives, who, after the deſtruction of SrARTAcus, had 
eſcaped from Crassus, and were making their way in a 
body towards the Alps, whom he intercepted and intirely 
cut off to the number of five thouſand ; and in a letter 
upon it to the Senate, ſaid, that Crassus indeed had de- 


feated the Gladiators, but that He had plucked up the 


war by the roots [G]. Cictro likewiſe, from a particular 
diſlike to Crassvs, affected in his public ſpeeches to give 
Pour the honor of finiſhing this war, declaring, haz 
the very fame of his coming had broken the force of it, 
and his preſence extinguiſhed it [c]. 

Fo x this victory in Spain Po EV obtained a /econd 
Triumph, while he was ſtill onely a private Citizen, and 
of the Equeſtrian rank : but the next day he took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, to which he had been elected 


in his abſence; and as if he had been born to command, 
made his firſt entry into the Senate in the proper poſt to 


preſide in it. He was not yet full thirty fix years old, 


but the Senate, by a decree, diſpenſed with the incapa- 
city 


8 Plutarch. in Pomp. Appian. 423. DL Quod bellum expectatione Ponpeii at- 
[a] In tanto civium numero, magna multi- tenuatum atque imminutum eſt; adventu ſub- 
tudo eſt eorum, qui propter metum pœnæ pec- latum & ſepultum. Pro leg. Manil. xi. jit.— 
catorum ſuorum conſcii, novos motus conver- Qui etiam ſervitia virtute victoriaque domu- 


ſionesque Reip. quærunt. Pro Sext. 46. iſſet. Pro Sext. 31. 
[5] Plut. ibid. 2 
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city of his age and abſence ; and qualified him to hold the 


higheſs Magiſtracy, before he was capable by law of pre- 
tending even to the loweſt : and by 
Crassus was elected alſo for his Collegue [4]. 

Crassus's father and elder brother loſt their lives in 
the maſſacres of Marius and Cinna ; but he himſelf 
eſcaped into Spain, and lay there concealed till SyLra's 
return to Italy, whither he preſently reſorted to him, in 
hopes to revenge the ruin of his fortunes and family on 
the oppoſite faction. As he was attached to SyLLA's 
cauſe both by intereſt- and inclination, ſo he was much 
conſidered in it; and being extremely greedy and rapa- 
cious, made uſe of all his credit to enrich himſelf by the 
plunder of the enemy, and the purchaſe of confiſcated 
eſtates, which Cicxxo calls his harveſt. By theſe me- 
thods he raiſed an immenſe wealth, computed at many 
millions, gathered from the ſpoils and calamities of his 
country. He uſed to ſay, that no man could be reckoned 
rich, who was not able to maintain an army out of his 
_ own rents [e]: and if the accounts of Antiquity be true, 
the number of his ſlaves was ſcarce inferior to that of a 
full army; which, inſtead of being a burthen, made one 
part of his revenue; being all trained to ſome uſefull art 


or profeſſion, which enabled them not onely to ſupport 


themſelves, but to bring a ſhare of profit to their maſter. 
Among the other trades in his family, he is ſaid to have 
had above frve hundred maſons and architects conſtantly em- 
| L ployed 


by his authority M. 


a] Pompeius hoc quoque triumpho, adhuc 
ues Romanus, ante diem quam Conſulatum 
iniret, curru urbem invectus eſt. Vell. Pat. 2. 
30. | 
-Quid tam ſingulare, quam ut ex S. C. legi- 
bus ſolutus, Conſul ante fieret, quam ullum 
alium Magiſtratum per leges capere licuiſſet ? 
Quid tam incredibile, quam ut iterum Eques 


Romanus S. C. triumpharet? Pro leg. Man, 
21. Vid. Plutarch. in Pomp. 

[9 Illam Syllani temporis meſſem——Pa- 
rad. 6. 2. 

Multi ex te audierunt, cum diceres, nemi- 
nem eſſe divitem, niſi qui exercitum alere 
poſſet ſuis fructibus. Ib. 1, | 
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hoyed in building or repairing the houſes of the City | f}. 
12 had contracted an early envy to Pourzv, for his ſu- 


perior credit both with SyLLa and the people; which was 


{till aggravated by Pour Rv's late attempt to rob him of 
the honor of ending the ſervile war : but finding himſelf 
wholly unequal to his Rival in military fame, he applied 
himſelf to the arts of peace and eloquence ; in which he 
obtained the character of a good ſpeaker, and by his eaſy 
and familiar addreſs, and a readineſs to aſſiſt all, wha 


wanted either his protection or his money, acquired a 


great authority in all the public affairs; ſo that Pour Rv 
was glad to embrace and oblige him, by taking him for 
his partner in the Conſulſhip. _ ! 
 Fivz years were now almoſt elapſed, ſince Cictro's; 

election to the Queſtorſhip; which was the proper inter- 
val preſcribed by lau, before he could hold the next of- 
fice of Tribun or Adile ; and it was neceſſary to pals. 
through one of theſe in his way to the ſuperior dignities :: 
he choſe therefore to drop the Tribunate, as being ftript: 
of it's ancient power by the late ordinance of SyLLa, and 
began to make intereſt for he Z#4ileſbip, while HoxrEN- 
$1Us at the ſame time was ſuing for the Conſulſbip. He 
had employed all this interval in a cloſe attendance on 
the Forum, and a perpetual courſe of pleading [g which 
greatly advanced his intereſt in the City; eſpecially when 
it was obſerved, that he fri&ly complied with the law, by 
refuſing not onely to take fees, but to accept even any pre- 
ſents, in which the generality of patrons were leſs ſcru- 
pulous [4]. Yet all his Orations within this period are- 

loft ; of which number were thoſe for M. TuLLivs and 

L. VaRENUs, 


Plutarch. in Craff. verſatus. Brut. p. 440. 
g] Cum igitur eſſem in plurimis cauſis, [+] Plutarch. Cicer. 
& in principibus patronis quinquennium fere , 
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L. Vankxus, mentioned by QUINTILLIAN and PRISCIAN, 
as extant in their time. 


Sou writers tell us, hat he improved and per facred 
bis action by the inſtructions of Roscius and Esorus; 


the two moſt accompliſhed Actors in that, or perhaps 4 


any other age, the one in Comedy, the other in Tragedy [i]. 
He had a great eſteem indeed for them both, and ad- 


mired the uncommon perfection of their art: but tho 
he condeſcended to treat them as friends, he would have 


diſdained to uſe them as maſters. He had formed him- 


ſelf upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of action from 
nature and philoſophy, and his practice from the moſt 
perfect ſpeakers then living in the world; and declares 
the Theater to be an improper ſchool for the inſtitution 
of an Orator, as teaching geſtures too mi mute and un- 
manly, and laboring more about the expreſſron of words, 


than of things [I]: nay, he laughs ſometimes at Hom 


TENS1Us for an action to foppiſb and theatrical [I], who 
_ uſed to be rallied on that very account by the other 


pleaders with the title of the Player; fo that, in the 
cauſe of P. SyLLa, ToxquaTus, a free ſpeaker on the 
other ſide, called him by way of ridicule, Dionvs1a, 


an actreſs of thoſe times, in great requeſt for her danc- 


ing [1] Yet HoxTens1us himfelf was ſo far from bor- 
rowing his manner from the Stage, that the Stage bor- 
rowed from him; and the two celebrated Actors juſt 


L 2 mentioned; 


{7] Ibid. terum inflectione hac forti ac virili, non ab 
[4] Quis neget opus eſſe Oratori in hoc ora- ſcena & hiftrionibus. Ib. 3.'59. 


torio motu, ſtatuque Roſcii geitum ?—tamen 
nemo ſuaſerit ſtudioſis dicendi adoleſcentibus 
in geſtu diſcendo hiſtrionum mare elaborare. 
De Orat. 1. 59. Vid. Tuſc. Diſp. 4. 25. 
Omnes autem hos motus ſubſequi debet 
ome non hic, verba exprimens, ſcenicus, 
ed univerſam rem & ſententiam; non de- 
*monftratione, ſed ſignificatione declarans, la- 


[ /] Putamus—Patronum tuum cerviculam 
jactaturum. In Verr. I. 3. 1 

* L. Torquatus, ſubagreſti ; homo ingenio 
& inſeſtivo- non jam hiſtrionem illum dice- 
ret, ſed geſticulariam, Dionyſiamque eum no- 
tiſime faltatriculz nomine — Aul. 
Gell. 1. 5, f 
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mentioned, Roscivs and Z#s0yvs, are ſaid to have at- 
N tended all the trials in which he pleaded, in order to 
perfect the action of the Theater by that of the Forum: 
which ſeems indeed to be the more natural method of the 
two, that they who act in feigned liſe ſhould take their 
pattern from the true; not thoſe, who repreſent the true, 
copy from that which is feigned u]. We are told how- 
ever by others, what does not ſeem wholly improbable, 
that CIE RO uſed to divert himſelf ſometimes with 
Roscivs, and make it an exerciſe, or trial of ſkill be- 
tween them, which could expreſs the ſame paſſion the moſt 
variouſly, the one by words, the other by geſtures [o]. 

As he had-now devoted himſelf to a life of buſineſs 
and ambition, ſo he omitted none of the uſual arts of 
recommending himſelf to popular favor, and facilitating 
his advancement to the ſuperior honors. He thought it 
abſurd, that when every little Artificer knew the name and 
ze of all his tools, a Stateſman ſhould neglect the know- 
ledge of men, who were the proper inſtruments with which 
he was to work : he made it his buſineſs therefore to learn 
the name, the place, and the condition of every eminent 
Citizen; what eſtate, what friends, what neighbours he 
bad; and could readily point out their ſeveral houſes, as 
he travelled through Italy [p]]. This knowledge, which 


is uſefull in all popular Governments, was iarly ne- 
ceſſary at Rome; where the people having much to give, 


expected to be much courted; and where their high ſpi- 
rits and privileges placed them as much above the rank 


24 Genus hoc totum Oratores, qui ſunt 
veritatis ipſius actores, reliquerunt ; 1mitato- 
res autem veritatis, hiſtriones, occupaverunt, 


_-At fine dubio in omni re vincit imitationem 


veritas. De Orat. 3. 56. 
£9] Satis conſtat, contendere eum cum ipſo 


— 


hiftrione ſolitum, utrum ille ſæpius eandem 
ſententiam variis geſtibus efficeret, an ipſe per 
eloquentiz copiam ſermone diverſo pronunci- 
aret. Macrob. Saturn. 2. x. Fs A 


[2 ] Plutarch. in Cic. 
ts 
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of all other Citizens, as the grandor of the Republic ex- 
ceded that af all other States: ſo that every man, who 
aſpired to any public dignity, kept a fave or two in his 
family, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was 20 learn the names and 
know the perſons of every Citizen at fight, ſo as to be able 
to whiſper them to his Maſter, as he paſſed through the 
frreets, that he might be ready 70 ſalute them all famili- 
arly, and ſhake hands with them, as his particular ac- 
quaintance [g]. pack 41 
PLuTARCH ſays, that the uſe of theſe Nomenclators was 
contrary to the laus; and that Ca ro for that reaſon, in 
ſuing for the public offices, would not employ any of them, 
but took all that trouble upon himſelf ||. But that notion 
is fully confuted by CI ERO, who, in his Oratiom for 
Mouxena, rallies the abſurd rigor of Cæaro's foical prin- 
ciples, and their inconſiſtency with common life, from 
the very circumſtance of his having a Momenclator 
« What do you mean, ſays he, by keeping a Mosnen- 
« clator * The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: for if it be 
ce your duty to call the Citizens by their names, it is a 
„ ſhame for your ſlave to know them better than your- 
&« ſelf. Why do you not ſpeak to them before he has 
« whiſpered you? Or, after he has whiſpered, why do 
« you ſalute them, as if you knew them yourſelf? Or, 
« when you have gained your election, why do you 
« grow careleſs about ſaluting them at all? All this, if 
examined by the rules of ſocial life, is right; but if by 
« the precepts of your Philoſophy, very wicked [. As 


for 
[7] Vid. de petitione Conſulat. xi. Porrigere. Hic multum in Fabia valct, 
ille Velina: 
Mercemur ſervum, qui dictet nomina: Cuilibet hic faſces dabit, &c. 
lævum ; Hor, Epiſt, 1. 6. 


Qui fodiat latus, & cogat trans pondera [] Plutarch. in Cato. 
dextram 1 Fe {+ ] Pro Murena, 36. 


- = 
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for CIcRRO himſelf, whatever pains he is ſaid to have 
taken in this way, it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his 
letters, that he conſtantly had a N er at his elbow 


on all public occaſions Fl. 


Hz was now in his thirty ſeventh year, the roper age 
for holding the Adileſbip, which was the public 
preferment that was properly called a Magiftracy ; the 
Autor ſhip being an office onely or place of truſt, with- 
out any juriſdiction in the City, as the /Zdiles had [u]. 
Theſe Adliles, as well as all the inferior officers, - were 
choſen by the people voting in their Tribes; a manner 
of electing of all the moſt free and r: in which 
CictRo was declared A#dile, as he was before elected 
Queſftor, by the unanimous Suſfrage of all the tribes, and 


preferably to all his competitors [w]. 


Tu RRE were originally but zwo Adiles choſen from 
the body of the people on pretence of eaſing the Tribuns 
of a ſhare of their trouble: whoſe chief duty, from which 
the name itſelf was derived, was to take care of the Adi- 

ws 70 in dect the markets, weights, and 

meaſures ; and regulate the ſhews and games, which were 
publicly exhibited on the feſtivals of their Gods [x]. The 
Senate afterwards, taking an opportunity when the people 
were in good humor, prevailed to have wo more created 
from their order and of ſuperior rank, called Curule 
Adiles, from the nant ce of Toory, in which they 
fat 


L] Ut nemo nullius ordinis homo nomen- 
4 notus fuerit, 8 mihi obviam non ve- 
nerit. Ad Att. 4 

Lz] This will explain what Cicero ſays above 
of Pour x' entring upon the Conſulſhip, 2 at an 
475 when he was incapable even of the loweſt 

Mracy. But tho' ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
Alley was the firſt which was called a 


Magiftracy ; yet Cicero himſelf, Re all the old 
writers, give the ſame title alſo to the Tribu- 
nate and Quæſlonſbip. 

[w] Me cum _ zſtorem in primis, Ædi- 
lem priorem—cunctis ſuffragiis populus Ro- 
manus faciebat. In Piſon. 1. 

[x] Dionyſ. Hal. I. 6. 411. 

| | 3 


. 
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Gat [x] : But the Tribuns preſently repented of their 
and forced the Senate to conſent, that zhe/e 
new /Ediles fhould be choſen indifferently from the'Patri- 
cian or Plebeian families| y |. But whatever difference 
there might be at firft between the Curule and Plebeian 
Zdiles, their province and authority ſeem in later times 
to be the ſame, without any diſtinction but what was. 
nominal; and the two, who were choſen the firft, were 
probably called the Curule adiles, as we find Senn 
to be now ſtiled. This magiſtracy gave @ precedence in 


after the Conſuls and Prœtors; and was the firſt that 
qualified a man to have a picture or /f A wy himſelf, 
and conſequently ennobled his family or 

from the number of theſe ftlatues of — Is Ns had bor 


Curule Offices, that the families of Rome were efteemed #he p- 


more or leſs noble. 

ArrER Cictro's election to the Ædileſbip, but before 
his entrance into the office, he undertook the famed pro- 
ſecution of C. Vers, the late Prætor of Sicily ; charged 
with many flagrant aQts of injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty, 
during his triennial government of that Iſland. And 
ſince this was one of the memorable tranſactions of his 
life, and for which he is greatly celebrated by Antiquity, 


it will be neceſſary to give a diſtin& and particular rela- 


tion of it. 
Tun public adininiflration was at this time, in every 
branch of it, moſt infamouſly aan ak :. the great, ex- 


hauſted 


[x] —dabit, eripietque curule | Et totum Numidz ſculptile dentis 
Cui volet importunus ebur—— Ovid. de Pont. 4. 9. | 


Hor. Ep. 1.6. [JJ Liv. 1.6. ad fin. 


[z]  Antiquiorem in ſenatu ſententiz dicen- 


Signa quoque in ſella. noſſem.-formata. dz locum—jys imaginis ad memoriam, poſte · 
curuli, — prodendam. In Verr. 5. 14. 


the Senate, or a priority of voting and ſpeaking, next 


it was 
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hauſted by their luxury and vices, made no other uſe of 
their governments, than to enrich themſelves by the ſpoils 
of the foreign Provinces : their buſineſs was to extort 

money abroad, that they might purchaſe offices at home, 
and to plunder the allies, in order to corrupt the Citizens. 
The oppreſſed in the mean while found it in vain to ſeek. 
relief at Rome, where there was none who cared either to 
im 


peach or to condemn a noble criminal; the deciſion of 
all trials being in the hands of men of the ſame condition, 
who were uſually involved in the ſame crimes, and openly 
proſtituted their judgment on theſe occaſions for favor or 
a bribe. This had raiſed a general diſcontent through 
the Empire, with a particular- diſguſt to that change 
made by SyLLa, of transferring the right of judicature 
from the Equeſtrian to the Senatorian order, which the 
people were now impatient to get reverſed : the proſe- 
cution therefore of VErRREs was both ſeaſonable and po- 
pular, as it was likely to give ſome check to the oppreſ- 
ſions of the nobility, as well as comfort and relief to the 
diſtreſſed ſubjects. 18 
Alx the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeachment, 
excepting Syracuſe and Meſſana ; for theſe two being the 
moſt conſiderable of the Province, VRRRESs had taken 
care to keep up a fair correſpondence with them. Syra- 
cuſe was the place of his reſidence, and Meſſana the re- 
poſitory of his e whence he exported it all to 
Italy: and tho he would treat even theſe on certain oc- 
caſions very arbitrarily, yet in ſome flagrant inſtances of 
his rapine, that he might eaſe himſelf of a part of the 
envy, he uſed to oblige them with a ſhare of the ſpoil [a]: 


: ſo 


[a] Ergo, inquiet aliquis, donavit populo Meſſana tuorum adjutrix ſcelerum, libidi- 
= | Syracuſano iſtam hereditatem, &c. In Verr. num teſtis, prædarum ac furtorum rcceptrix, 
. 2. 18. | &c. InVerr. 3. 8. it. 11. 
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ſo that partly by fear, and partly by favor, he held them 
generally at his devotion; and at the expiration of his 
government procured ample teſtimonials from them both 
in praiſe of his adminiſtration. All the other Towns 
were zealous and active in the proſecution, and by a 
common petition: to Cicero implored him to undertake 
the management of it; to which he conſented, out of 
regard to the relation - which he had born to them as 
2uzſtor, and his promiſe made at parting, of his pro- 
tection in all their affairs. Vzrres, on the other hand, 
was ſupported by the moſt powerfull families of Rome, 


the Scirio's and the MzrRLILI, and defended by Hox- 


TENSIUs, Who was the reigning Orator at the Bar, and 
uſually ſtiled he King of the Forum | 6]: yet the diffi- 
culty of the cauſe, inſtead of diſcouraging, did but ani- 
mate CicERO the more, by the greater glory of the 
victory. N 4755 

Hz had no ſooner agreed to undertake it, than an 
unexpected rival ſtarted up, one Q. Cxcilrus, a Sicihan 
by birth, who had been Que/tor to VRERRESNH ; and by a 
pretence of perſona] injuries received from him, and a 
particular knowledge of his crimes, claimed a preference 
to CIickxo in the taſk of accuſing him, or at leaſt to bear 
a joint ſhare in it. But this pretended enemy was in re- 
ality a ſecret friend, employed by VERRESs himſelf to get 
the cauſe into his hands in order to betray it : his pre- 


tenſions however were to be previouſly decided by a kind 


of proceſs called Divination, on account of it's being 
wholly conjectural; in which the Judges, without the 
help of witneſſes, were to divine, as it were, what was 
fit to be done: but in the firſt hearing Ciczro eaſily 

4 MM | ſhook 


b. [5] In foro ob eloquentiam Rege cauſarym. Aſcon. Argum. in Divinat. 
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ſhook off this weak Antagoniſt,” rallying his character 
ani pretenſions with a. great deal of wit and humor, 


and ſhewing, that the proper patron of ſuch a cauſe 
© could not * one who offered himſelf forwardly, but 


« who: was drawn to it unwillingly from the mere ſenſe 
4 of his duty; one whom — profecutors deſired, 


0. and tlie criminal dreaded; one qualified by his inno- 


« cence, as well as experience, to fuſtain it with credit; 
«© and whom the cuftom of their anceſtors pointed out 
« and prefered to it. In this ſpeech, after opening the 
reaſons. why, contrary: to his former practice, and the 
rule which he had laid down to hardfolf, of dedicatin 
his labor's to the defence of the diftreſſed, he now appeare 
as an Accuſer, he adds; . the Provinces are utterly un- 
«© done; the allies and tributaries ſo miſerably op urofid, | 
« that they have loft even the hopes of redreſs, 8 5 ſeek 
ce onely ſome comfort in their ruin: thoſe, who. would 
ce have: the trials remain in the hands of: the: Senate, 
« complain, that there are no men' of reputation to-un- 
dertake impeachments, no ſeverity in the Judges: the 
people of Rome in the mean while, tho laboring under 
ce many other grievances, yet deſire nothing ſo ardently, 
<« as the ancient diſcipline and gravity of * For the 
« want of trials, the Tribunician power is called for 
<« again ; for the abuſe of trials, a new order of Judges 
<«. is demanded ; for the ſcandalous behaviour of Judges, 
the authority of the Cenſors, hated before as too rigid, 
is now deſired and grown popular. In this licenſe of 
« profligate criminals, in the dayly complaints of the 
« Roman people, the infamy of trials, the diſgrace of 
the whole Senatorian order, as I thought it the onely 
& remedy to theſe milthichs tor men of abilities and 
2 „„ +» 11 Egrity 


. 
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« integrity to undertake the cauſe of the Republic and 
« the laws, ſo I was induced the more readily, out of 
regard to our common ſafety, to come to the relief of 
that part of the adminiſtration, which ſeemed the 
« moſt to ſtand in need of it [o]. i I 
Tuis previous point being ſettled in favor of CIckko, 
a hundred and ten days were granted to him by law for 
preparing the evidence; in which he was obliged to 
make a voyage to Sicily, in order to examine witneſſes, 
and collect facts to ſupport the indictment. He was 
aware, that all VERRESA S art would be employed to gain 
time, in hopes to tire out the Proſecutors, and allay the 
heat of the public reſentment: ſo that for the greater 
diſpatch he took along with him his couſin, L. Cickko, 
to eaſe him of a part of the trouble, and finiſned his 
progreſs through the iſland in leſs than half the time 
which was allowed to him [d]. 


IN all the journeys of this kind, the Proſecutor's 


charges uſed to be publicly defrayed by the Province, or 
the Cities concerned in the impeachment: but Cicero, 
to ſhew his contempt of money, and diſintereſtedneſs in 


the cauſe, reſolved to put the Iſland to no charge on his 


account; and in all the places to which he came, - 200k 

up his quarters with his particular friends and acquaint-= 

ance in a private namner, and at his own expenſe [e]. 
Tux Sicilians received him every where with all the 


honors due to his uncommon generoſity, and the pains 


which he was taking in their ſervice : but at Syracuſe he 


met with ſome little affronts from the influence of the 


M 2 Prætor 
Le] Divinat. 3. neceſſarios, cauſſe communis defenſor diverti 
[ 4] Ego Siciliam totam quinquaginta die- potius, quam ad eos, qui a me conſilium peti- 
bus ſic obii. In Verr. Act. 1. 2. viſſent. Nemini meus adventus labori aut 


le] In Siciliam ſum inquirendi cauſſa pro- ſumptui, neque publice neque privatim fuit. 


fectus, quo in negotio—ad hoſpites meos, ac In Verr. I. 1. 6. 
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retired, they declared his couſin Lucius the public gueſt 


* 
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Prætor MzTELLUs, who employed all his power to ob- 
ſtruct his enquiries, and diſcourage the people from giv- 
ing him information. He was invited however by the 
Magiſtra 
after he had expoſtulated with them a little for the gilt 
Statue of VERRES, which ſtood there before bis face, and 
the teſtimonial which they had ſent to Rome in his favor; 
they excuſed themſelves to him in their ſpeeches, and 
alledged, that what they had been induced to do on that 
occaſion was the effeft of force and fear, obtained by the 


tes with great. reſpect into their Senate, where 


intrigues of a few, againſt the general inclination ; and, 


to convince him of their ſincerity, delivered into his 


hands the authentic accounts of many robberies and inju- 
ries which their own City had ſuffered from VkRRES in 
common with the reſt of the Province. As ſoon as Cicero 


and friend of the City, for having fignified the ſame 


goed will towards them, which CicRo himſelf had al- 


ways done; and, by a ſecond decree, revoked the public 
praiſes which they had before given to VERRES. Here 
Cickko's old Antagoniſt, Cæcilſus, appealed againſt them 
to the Pretor ; which provoked the populace to ſuch a 
degree, that CIcERO could hardly reſtrain. them from 
doing him violence: the Pretor diſmiſſed the Senate, 
and declared their act to be irregular, and would nat 
ſuffer a copy of it to be given to Cictxo; whom he re- 
proached at the ſame time for betraying the dignity of 
Rome, by ſubmitting not onely to ſpeak in a foreign Se- 


nate, but in a foreign Language, and to talk Greek a- 


mong Grecians [f]. But CIcERO anſwered him with 
fuch 

Ait indignum facinus eſſe, quod ego nullo modo poſſe. In Verr. 4. 66. Vid: 6 
in 22 GL Wha feciſſem: quod onde 63. 64. 6 b I 


apud Grzcos Grzce locutus eſſem, id ferri Valerius Maximus ſays, that the Rowen Ma- 
gr rates 
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ſuch ſpirit and reſolution, urging the ſanction of the 
laws, and the penalty of contemning them, that the Pretor 
was forced at laſt to let him carry away all the vouchers 
and records which he required | g]. 4 
Bor the City of Meſſana continued obſtinate to the 
laſt, and firm to its engagements with VERRES: ſo that 
when Cictro came thither, he received no compliments 
from the Magiſtrates, no offer of refreſhments or quar- 
ters; but was left to ſhift for himſelf, and to be taken 
care of by private friends. An indignity, he ſays, which £ 
had never been offered before to a Senator of Nome; 
whom there was not a King or City upon earth, that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodging. 
But he mortified them for it ſeverely at the trial, and 
threatened to call them to an account before the Senate, 
as for an affront to the whole order [Y]. After he had 
finiſhed his buſineſs in Sicily, having reaſon to appre- 
hend ſome danger in returning home by land, not onely 
from the robbers, who infeſted all thoſe roads, but from 
the malice and contrivance of Vzrrts, he choſe to come 
back by ſea, and arrived at Rome, to the ſurprize of his 
adverſaries, much ſooner than he was expected ſi], and 
full charged with moſt maniteſt proofs of Verres's guilt. 
OO his return he found, what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong 
cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the arts of de- 


Hy 


giſtrates were anciently ſo jealous of the honor 
of the Republic, that they never gave an an- 
ſwer to Foreigners but in Latin; and obliged 
the Greeks themſelves to ſpeak to them al- 
ways by an Interpreter, not onely in Rome, but 
in Greece and Aſia; in order to inculcate a 
reverence for the Latin tongue through all na- 
tions. [ Lib. 2. 2.] But this piece of diſci- 
pline had long been laid aſide; and the Greek 
language had obtained ſuch a vogue in Nome 
itſelf, that all the great and noble were ob- 


liged not onely to learn, but ambitious every 


where to ſpeak it. 

2] Vid. in Verr. I. 4. 62, 63, 64, 65. 

41 Eequæ civitas eſt Rex denique ec- 
quis eſt, qui Senatorem populi Romani teto 
ac domo non invitet ? &c. In Verr. 4. 11. 

[] Non ego a Vibone Veliam parvulo na- 
vigio inter fugitivorum prædonum, ac tua tela 
veniſſem—omnis illa mea feſtinatio fuit cum 
periculo capitis. In Verr. I. 2. 40. Vid. As- 
con. Argum. in Divinat. 
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lay which intereſt or money could procure [I, with 
deſign to throw it off at leaſt to the next year, when 
HokrENSsS and METELLus were to be Conſuls, and 
MzrTzLLvs's brother a Prætor, by whoſe united authority 
the proſecution might eaſily be baffled : and they had 
already carried the matter ſo far, that there was not time 
enough left within the current year to go through the 
cauſe in the ordinary forms. This put Crcero upon a 
new project, of ſhortening the method of the proced- 
ing [I] fo as to bring it to an iſſue at any rate before 
the preſent Prætor M. GLABRTO and his aſſeſſors, who 
were like to be equal Judges [-:]. Inſtead therefore of 
ſpending any time in ſpeaking, or employing his elo- 
quence, as uſual, in enforcing and aggravating the ſeve- 
ral articles of the charge, he reſolved to do nothing 
more, than produce his witneſſes, and offer them to be 
interrogated: where the novelty of the thing, and the 
notoriety of the guilt, which appeared at once from the 
very recital of the depoſitions, /o con foumded HorTensus, 
that he had nothing to ſay for his Client ; who, deſpairing 
of all defence, ſubmitted, without eupecting the ſentence, 
zo a voluntary exil ſnl, eee ed bei 

From this account it appears, that of the ſeven ex- 
cellent orations, which now remain on the ſubject of this 
trial, the ⁊wwo fir onely were ſpoken, the one called 2 
Divination, the other the firſt action, which is nothing 


more, 


I Reperio, judices, hæc ab iſtis conſilia 
inita & conſtituta, ut quacunque opus eſſet ra- 
tione res ita duceretur, ut apud M. Metellum 
Prztorem cauſa diceretur. fa Verr. Act. 1. 9. 
{ /] Cicero ſummo conſilio videtur in Ver- 
rem vel contrahere tempora dicendi maluiſſe, 
quam in eum annum, quo erat Q. Hortenſius 
Conſul futurus, incidere. Quintil. 6. 5. 


£3 Mihi certum eſt non committere, ut in 


hac cauſa Prætor nobis conſiliumque mutetur. 
Act. 1. 18. 

] Faciam hoc——ut utar teſtibus ſtatim. 
Ibid. Sed tantum modo citaret teſtes -& eos 
Hortenſio interrogandos daret: qua arte ita 
eſt fatigatus Hortenſius, ut nihil, contra quod 
diceret, inveniret: ipſe etiam Verres, deſpe- 
rato patrocinio, ſua ſponte diſcederet in exi- 


lium. Argum, Acconii in Act. 3, 
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more, than a general Preface to the whole cauſe : zhe 
other five were publiſhed afterwards, as they were pre- 
pared and $6443 24 to be ſpoken, if VxRRES had made a 
regular defence: for as this was the-onely cauſe in which 


Cickxo had yet been engaged, or ever deſigned to be 


engaged as an accuſer, ſo he was willing to leave theſe 
orations as a ſpecimen of his abilities in that way, and 


the pattern f a juſt and dili 25 impeachment of @ 


gras. and corrupt magiſtrate | o 


IN the firſt conteſt with Cxzxcovs he eſtimates ihe 


Jevinges of the Hicilians at above ei gbr hundred thouſand 
pounds p]; but this was a computation at large, before 
he was diftintly informed of the facts: for after he had 
been in Sicily, and ſeen what the proofs actually a- 


mounted to, I charges them az Somewhat leſs than half 


that ſumm []: and tho' the law in theſe cauſes gave 
double damages, yet no more ſeems to have been allowed 
in this than he fngle ſumm ; which gave occaſion, as 
PLUTARCE intimates, 20 4 ſuſpicion of ſome corruption, 
or connivence in Cictro, for ſuffering fo great an abate- 
ment of the fine : but if there was any abatement at all, 
it muſt needs have been made by the conſent of all par- 
ties, out of regard perhaps to VxRIES“s ſubmiſſion, and 
ſhortening the trouble of the Proſecutors : for it is cer- 
tain, that ſo far from leaving any imputation of that ſort 
upon CiceRo, it highly raiſed the reputation both of his 
abilities and integrity, as of one, m neither money 
could bri Ries nor power terrify from profe ecuting a public 
 *ppreſſor ; 


e] In ceteris orationibus defenſor futurus, [5] Quo nomine abs te, C. Verres, ſeſter- 
accuſationis officium his libris, qui Verrina- tium millies ex lege repeto. Divin. in Cæ- 
rum nomine nuncupantur, compenſare decre- cil. 
vit; &—in una cauſa vim hujus artis & elo- [4] Dicimus C. Verrem — quadringenties 


quentie demonſtrare. Aſcon. Argum, in Lib. feſtertiam ex Sicilia contra leges abſtuliſſe. 
& in Verr. Act. 1. 18. | 
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*ppreſſor ; and the Sicilians ever after retained the higheſt 
enſe of his ſervices, and on all occaſions teſtified: the ut- 
moſt zeal for his perſon and interefts, 
From the concluſion of theſe orations we may obſerve, 
that Cicero's vigor in this cauſe had drawn upon him 
the envy and ill will of the Nobility : which was fo far 
however from moving him, that in open defiance of it 
he declares, © that the Nobles were natural enemies to 
ce the virtue and induſtry of all new men; and, as if 
ve they were of another race and ſpecies, could never be 
<« reconciled or induced to favor them, by any obſerv- 
« ance or good offices - whatſoever : that for his part 
« therefore, like many others before him, he would pur- 
« ſue his own courſe, and make his way to the favor of 
« the people, and the honors of the ſtate, by his dili- 
“ gence and faithfull ſervices, without regarding the 
<« quarrels. to which he might expoſe himſelf. That 
4 if in this trial the judges did not anſwer the good 
“ opinion which he had conceived of them, he was re- 
ſolved to proſecute, not onely thoſe who were actu- 
ally guilty of corruption, but thoſe too who were privy 
« to it: and if any ſhould be ſo audacious, as to at- 
* tempt by power or artifice to influence the Bench, and 
& ſkreen the criminal, he would call him to anſwer for 
ce it before the people, and ſhew himſelf more vigorous 
in purſuing him, than he had been even in proſecuting 
„ VERRES U TJ. | | 
Bor before I diſmiſs the cauſe of Verres, it will not 
be improper to add a ſhort account of ſome of his prin- 
cipal crimes, in order to give the reader a clearer notion 


of 


II Proinde fiqui ſunt, qui in hoc reo aut ut diſceptante populo Romano mecum ſibi 
potentes, aut audaces, aut artifices ad corrum- rem videant futuram, &c, In Verr. 5. 71, 
pendum Jadicium velint eſſe, ita ſint parati, 1 
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"OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


of the uſual method of governing; Provinces, and-explane 


the grounds of thoſe frequent impeachments and public 
— 4 which he will meet with in the ſequel of this 
Hiſtory: for tho few of their Governors ever came u 

to the full meaſure of Verres's iniquity, yet the — 
part were guilty in ſome degree of every kind of oppreſ- 
fon, with which Vzzres himſelf was charged. This 
Cick Ro frequently intimates in his pleading, and urges the 


neceſſity of condemning him for the ſake of the example, 
and to prevent ſuch practices from growing too general 


to be controuled | 5]. 
Fun accufatiom was divided into four heads, 1. 


corruption in judging cauſes; 2. Of extortion in a lente, 


the tithes and revenues of the Republic; 3. Of plundering 
the ſubjects of their ftlatues and wrought * which was 
his peculiar taſt; 4. Of illegal pu, tyrannical puniſh- 
ments. I ſhall give a ſpecimen or two of each from the 
great number that CIcRRO has collected, which yet, as 
he tells us, was but a ſmall extract from: an infinitely 
greater, of which VERREs had been actually guilty. 
Tux was not an eſtate in Sicily, of any co iderable 
value, which had been diſpoſed" of by will for twent 
years paſt, where VERRESs had not his emiſſaries at 55 ! 
to find ſome flaw in the title, or ſome omiſſion in exe- 
cuting the conditions of the Teſtator, as a ground of 
extorting money from the Heir. Dio of HaLESA, a 
man of eminent quality, was in quiet poſſeſſion of a great 
inheritance, left to him by the will of a relation, who 


had enjoined him to erect certain Statues in the ſquare of 


the City, on the penalty of forfeiting the eſtate to the 
N Erycinian 


- (5) Quid ig itur dicet? ſeciſſe alios.—Sunt- tuos peculatus, ut 6b j jus dicundum 
—_—_ — in te ſingularia — quædam — forſitan alii quo que bean 
tibi cum multis communia, Ergo omittam In Verr. I. 3. 88. 
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declared himſelf unable to advance any large 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
Erycinian Venus. The Statues were erected according 
to the will; yet VeRREs having found ſome little pretenſe 
for cavillin g, ſuborned an. en Sicilian, one of his 
own Informers, to ſue for the eſtate in the name of 
VzNnus ; and when the cauſe was brought before him, 
forced Dio to compound with him for about nine thou- 


ſand poumdi, and to yield to him alſo a famous breed of 


mares, with all the RT plate and furniture of his 
houſe L 

SOPATER, an eminent Citizen of Haliciæ, had been 
accuſed before the late Prætor C. Sackxbos of a capital 
crime, of which he was honorably acquitted : but when 
Vexres ſucceded to the government, the Proſecutors re- 
newed their charge, and brought him to a ſecond trial 
before their new Prætor; to which SoyaTER, truſting to 
his innocence and the judgement of SactrDos, readily 
ſubmitted without any apprehenſion of danger. After 
one hearing the cauſe was adjourned, Fo TIMARCH- 
DEs, the freedman and principal agent of VxRREs, came 
to SoraTER, and admoniſhed him as a friend, not to de- 
pend too much on the goodneſs of his cauſe and his for- 


mer abſolution, for that his adverſaries had reſolved to 


offer money to the Prætor, who would rather take it for 
ſaving, than deſtroying a criminal, and was unwilling 
likewiſe to reverſe the judgement of his predeceſſor. 
SOPATER, ſurprized at this intimation, and not knowing 
what anſwer to make, promiſed to conſider of it; but 


dünn 


VIE Wan his friends, they all adviſed him to take 
5 - the 


L Hie eſt Dio—de quo multis primariis ſcente obtineret : præterea greges nobiliſſima- 
viris teſtibus ſatisfactum eſt, H-S undecies nu- rum equarum abactos: argenti veſtiſque ſtra- 
meratum eſſe, ut eam cauſam, i in qua ne tenu- gulæ domi quod fuerit eſſe direptum. * 

ima quidem ſuſpicio poſſet eſſe, iſto cogyo- I. 2. 7. 3 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
the hint and make up the matter; ſo that in a ſecond 
meeting with Timarxcupes, after alledging his particular 
want of money, he compounded the affair for about 
ſeven hundred pounds, which he paid down upon the 
ſpot []. He now took all his trouble to be over: but 
after another hearing, the cauſe was ſtill adjourned ; and 
 Timarcnipss came again to let him know, that his ac- 
cuſers had offered a much larger ſumm than what he 
had given, and adviſed him, if he was wiſe, to confider 
well what he had to do. But SoraTtr, provoked by a 
proceding ſo impudent, had not the patience even to 
hear TIMARchEs, but flatly told him, that they might 
do what they pleaſed, for he was determined to give no 
more. All his friends were of the ſame mind, imagin- 
ing, that whatever VERRESs himſelf might intend to do, 
he would not be able to draw the other Judges into it, 


being all men of the firſt figure in Syracuſe, who had 


Judged the ſame cauſe already with the late Prætor, and 
acquitted SoraTER. When the third hearing came on, 
VEeRREs ordered PET1LIUs, a Roman Knight, who'was' 
one of the Bench, to go and hear a private cauſe, which 
was appointed for that day, and of which he was like- 
wiſe the Judge. PRTIII us refuſed, alledging, that the 
reſt of his aſſeſſors would be engaged in the preſent trial. 
But VeRREs declared, that they might all go with him 
too if they pleaſed, for he did not defire to detain them ; 
upon which they all preſently withdrew, ſome'to fit as 
Judges, and ſome to ſerve their friends in the other cauſe. 


Minucius, SorarER's advocate, ſeeing the Bench thus 


cleared, took it for granted that Verres would not pro- 
VC 


[#] Poſt ad amicos retulit. | Qui cum ei fu- hominem ad H-S Lxxx perducit, eamque ei 


iſſent auctores redimendæ ſalutis, ad Timar- pecuniam numerat. In Verr. I. 2. 28. 
chidem venit. Expoſitis ſuis difficultatibus, POW 9 
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cede in the trial that day, and was going out of the 
Court along with the reſt; when VERRES called him 
back, and ordered him to enter upon the defence of his 
Client. Defend bim ſays he; before whom? Before 
me, replied VerREs, 4 you think me worthy to try a 
paultry Greek and Sicilian. I do not diſpute your wor- 
thineſs, ſays Minucius, but wiſh onely that your Aſſeſſors 
were preſent, who are ſo well acquainted with the merits 
of the cauſe. Begin, I tell you, ſays VerrEs, for they 
cannot be preſent, Mo more can I, replied Minvcivs ; 
for PsTiLIUs begged of me alſo to go, and fit with him 
upon the other trial. And when VERRES with many 

eats required him to ſtay, he abſolutely refuſed to act, 
ſince the Bench was diſmiſſed, and ſo left the Court to- 
gether with all the reſt of Sor AT ER friends. This ſome- 
what diſcompoſed VERRESNJ; but after he had been whiſ- 
pered ſeveral times by his Clerk TiMaxcurpes, he com- 
manded SoraTER to ſpeak what he had to ſay in his 
own defence. Sor ArER implored him by all the Gods 
not to procede to ſentence, till the reſt of the Judges 
could be preſent : but VERRES called for the witneſſes, 
and after he had heard one or two of them in a ſum- 
mary way, without their being interragated by any 
one, put an end to the trial, and condemned the Cri- 
minal | x. | 

AMoNG the various branches of VERRES's illegal gains, 
the ſale of offices was a conſiderable article: for there 
was not a Magiſtracy of any kind to be diſpoſed of ei- 
ther by lot or a free vote, which he did. not arbitrarily fell 


ta. 


[x] Tum repente iſte teſtes citari jubet. a C. Sacerdote abſolutum, indifta cauſa, de 
Dicit unus & alter breviter. Nihil intenroga- ſententia ſcribey medici, haruſpiciſque con- 
tur. Præco, dixiſſe pronuntiat. Iſte—pro- demnavit. Ib. 30. ; 
perans de ſella exiluit: hominem innocentem, | 25 
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* thi beft bidder. The Prieſtbood of Jurrrx at Syra- 


? was of all others the moſt honorable : the method 

{ cleting into it was to chuſe three by a general vote 
out of — ſeveral claſſes of the Citizens, whoſe names 
were afterwards caſt into an urn, and the firſt of them 
that was drawn out obtained the Prieſthood. VERRES 
had fold it to TyuzounasTus, and procured him to be 
named in the firſt inftance among the three; but as the 
remaining part was to be decided by lot, people were in 
great expectation to ſee how he would manage that which 
was not ſo eaſily in his power. He commanded there- 
fore in the rad that THEROMNASTHDsS ſhould be de- 
clared Prieſt, —— caſting lots; but when the Syracu- 


fans remonſtrated againſt it as contrary to their 50 


and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, that 
as many lots ſhould be made, as there were perſons nomi- 
nated, and that he, whoſe name came out the firſt, ſhould be 
the Prieſt. He aſked them, How many were nominated ; 


they anſwered, Three; and what more then, ſays he, is 


required by the law, than that three lots ſhould be caſt, 
and one of them drawn out ? They anſwered, Nothing : 


upon which he preſently ordered hre lots, with THE 


OMNASTUS'S name upon every one of them, to be caſt into 
the urn, and fo by drawing out wy one, the election 


was determined in his favor 71. 
Tux tenth of the corn of all the conquered Towns i in 


Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it had formerly done 


to their own Princes, and was always gathered in kind 
and ſent to Rome : but as this was not ſufficient for the 


public uſe, the Pretors had an appointment, alſo of 


money 
[y] Numquid igitur oportet niſi tres ſortes af Fit der maximus—ita Jovis 


conjici, unam educi? Nihil. Conjici jubet illud ſacerdotium ampliſſimum per hanc ra- 


tres, in quibus omnibus ſcriptum eſſet nomen tionem Theomnaſſo datur. Thid. 51. 
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money from the treaſury; to purchaſe ſuch farther ſtores 
as were neceſſary for the current year. Now the man- 
ner of collecting and aſcertaining the quantity of the 
tithes was fetled by an old law of King H1zro, the 
moſt. moderate and equitable of all their ancient Tyrants: 
but VERRES, by a ſtrange ſort of edict, ordered, - that: the 
owner ſhould pay whatever the Collector demanded; but if 
he exatted more 3 his due, that he ſhould be liable t a 
fine of eight times the value &]. By this Edict he threw 
the property, as it were, of the I{land into the power of 
his officers, to whom he had farmed out the tithes ; who 
in virtue of the new law. ſeized into their hands the 
whole crop of every Town, and obliged the owners to 
give them whatever ſhare of it, or compoſition i in money 
they thought fit; and if any refuſed, they not onely plun- 
dered them of all their goods, but even tortured their. 
perſons, till they had forced them. to a compliance a. By 
means VERREs having gathered a ſuthcient quantity 

of corn from the very tithes to ſupply the full demands of 
Rome, put the whole money, that he had received from the 
treaſury, into his own pocket [h]; and uſed to brag, that 
he had got enough from this ſingle article to ſkreen him 
from any impeachment : and not without reaſon; ſince 
one of his Clerks, who had the management of this corn- 
money, was proved to haye got above tex thouſand pounds 
from the very fees which were allowed for collecting 
it Leh. The poor Haſbandmen in the mean time, having 


no 


[z] Tota Hieronica "CRUE D & repudi- [8] Jam vero 1 iſto omnem illam ex æra- 


ata edictum, judices, audite præclarum: 
quantum decumanus edidiſſet aratorem ſibi 
decumæ dare oportere, ut tantum arator decu- 
mano dare cogeretur—&c. In Verr. I. 3. 10. 
[a] Apronius venit, omne inſtrumentum 
diripuit, familiam abduxit, pecus abegit 


hominem corripi & ſuſpendi juſſit in oleaſtro, 
&c. Ib. 23. 


rio pecuniam, quam his oportuit civitatibus 
pro frumento dari, lucrifactam videtis. Ib. 
5, Kc. 
[e] Tu ex pecunia publica H-S tredecies 
ſeribam tuum permiſſu tuo cum abſtuliſſe fa- 


teare, reſiquam tibi ullam defenſionem putas 
elle? Ib. 80. 


/ 
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no remedy, were forced to run away from their houſes, 
and deſert. the tillage of the ground; ſo that from the 
regiſtets, which were punctually kept in every Town, of 
all the occupiers of arable lands in the Iſland, it appear- 
ed, that during the three years government of Vzrrrs, 
above tu thirds of the whole number had intirely de- 
ſerted their farms, and left their lands uncultivated [4]. 
AxRoN1vus, a man of infamous life and character, was 
the-principal farmer of the tithes : who when reproach- 
ed with the cruelty of his exactions, made no ſcruple to 
own, that the chief ſhare of the gain was placed to the 
account of the Pretor. Theſe words were charged upon 
him in the preſence of Verres and the Magiſtrates of 

Syracuſe by one Ruszius, who offered a wager and trial 

upon the proof of them, but Verres, without ſhewing 
any concern or emotion at it, privately took care to huſh 
up the matter, and prevent the diſpute from proceding 
any farther [e]. 

Tux fame wager was offered a ſecond time, and in 
the ſame public manner, by one Scanvii1vs, who loudly 
demanded Judges to decide it: to which VERRES, not 
being able to appeaſe the clamor of the man, was forced 
to conſent, and named them preſently out of his own 
band,; Corxntiius bis Phyſician, Volusſus bis Southſayer, 
and VALERIUS bis Crier; to whom he uſually referred 
all diſputes, in which he had any intereſt. Scanviivs 
inſiſted to have them named out of the Magiſtrates of 

| 1 Sicily, 
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fd] Agyrinenſis ager——ducentos quinqua- videtis : de cujus improbitate ſingulari graviſ- 
ginta aratores haburt Home anno Preturz tuz. ſimarum legationum querimonias audiſtis. Ib. 
Quid tertio anno ? ginta— hoc perzque 9. | | 
in omni agro decumano reperietis. Ib. 51, 52, Cum palam Syracuſis, te audiente, maximo 
&c. 5 conventu, P. Rubrius Q. Apronium ſponſione 

e] Eorum omnium, qui decumani voca- laceſſivit, ni Apronius dictitaret, te ſibi in de- 
bantur, princeps erat Q. ille Apronius, quem eunus eſſe ſocium, &c. Ib. 57. 
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Sicily, or that the matter ſhould be referred to Rome: 
but VERRES declared, that he would not truſt! a cauſe, in 
which his own reputation 'was at ſtake, to any but his own 
friends; and when 'Scanv1ivs refuſed to produce his 
proofs before ſuch arbitrators, VERRESA condemned him 
in the forfeiture of his wager, - which was forty pounds, to 
Fern Ao bos oma naot3; 251 45: 
C. Heivs was the principal Citizen of Mefj; 


ana, where 
he lived very ſplendidly in the moſt” magnificent houſe 
of the city, and uſed to receive all the Roman Magi- 
ſtrates with great hoſpitality. He had a Chapel in his 
houſe, built by his anceſtors, and furniſhed with certain 
images of the Gods, of admirable ſculpture and ineſti- 
mable value. On one fide ſtood a Curm of marble; made 
by PrAxXITELES : on the other, @ HERCULES of 'brafs, 
by Myon ; with a little altar before each God, to de- 
note the religion and ſanctity of the place. There were 
likewiſe two other figures of braſs of two young women, 
called CaN ETH ORx, with baſkets on their heads, carrying 
things proper for ſacrifice after the manner of the Arhe- 
nians, the work of PoLycitETus. Theſe ſtatues were 
an ornament not onely to Hzius, but to Meſana itſelf, 
being known to every body at Rome, and conſtantly vi- 
ſited by all ſtrangers, to whom Hews's houſe was always 
open. The Curm had been borrowed by C. CLaupius, 
for the decoration of the Forum in his Adileſhip, and 
was carefully ſent back to Meſſana ; but Vrzrres, while 
he was Hz1vs's gueſt, would never ſuffer him to reſt, 


till 


| 7 f © | - * | 
V Hic tu medicum & haruſpicem, & prz- Scandilius 2 de conventu recuperato- 
conem tuum recuperatores dabis? [ib. 60.] res. Tum ifte negat ſe de exiſtimatione ſua 


Iſte viros optimos recuperatores dat, eundem cuiquam, niſi ſuis, commiſſurum— cogit Scan- 
illum medicum Cornelium, & haruſpicem Vo- dilium quinque illa millia nummum dare at- 


SRI, & Valerium præconem. Ibid. 21. que adnumerare Apronio. Ib. 60. 
II. | eye” "ie : 
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till he had ſtript his Chapel of the Gods and the Cane- 

hore ; and to cover the act from an appearance of rob- 
Ln forced Hus to enter them into his accounts, as 
if they had been fold to him for fifty pounds ; whereas at 
a public auction in Rome, as Cictro ſays, they had 
known one fingle ftatue of braſs, of a moderate fize, ſold 
à little before for a thouſand [g]. VꝝRRESs had ſeen like- 
wiſe at Hz1vs's houſe à ſuit of curious Tapeſtry, reckon- 
ed the beſt in Sicily, being of the kind which was called 
Attalic, richly interwoven with gold : this he reſolved 
alſo to extort from HE ITUs, but not till he had ſecured 
the ſtatues. As ſoon therefore as he left Meſſana, he 
began to urge HxIus by letters, 20 ſend him the tapeſtry to 
Aprigentum, for ſome icular ſervice which he pre- 
tended ; but when he had once got it into his hands, he 
never reſtored it [5]. Now Meſſana, as it is ſaid above, 
was the onely City of Sicily that perſevered to the laſt in 
the intereſt of Vzrxrts ; and at the time of the trial ſent 
a public teſtimonial in his praiſe by a deputation of it's 
eminent Citizens, of which this Hus was the chief. 


Yet when he came to be interrogated and croſs-examined 


by Cicero, he frankly declared, that % he was obliged 
zo perform what the authority of his City had impoſed 
upon him, yet that he had been plundered by Vi. RRE S 
of his Gods, which were left to him by his Anceſtors, 
and which he never would have parted with ou any con- 

| 3 ditions 


Lg] Erat apud Heium ſacrarium magna ab Heio de ſacrario Verres abflulit, &c. ib. 3. 


cum dignitate in ædibus, a majoribus tradi- Ita juſſiſti, opinor, ipſum in tabulas referre. 


tum, perantiquum 3; in que ſigna pulcherrima [ib. 6.] In auctione ſignum zneum non mag- 
num H-S cxx millibus venire non vidimus ? 


Ib. 7. 
rh ] Quid? illa Attalica, tota Sicilia no- 
minata, ab eodem Heio peripetaſmata emere 


oblitus es?: At quomodo abſtulit? &c. ib. 
12. | 


quatuor, ſummo artificio, ſumma nobilitate, 
&c. [In Verr. I. 4. 2.] C. Claudius, cujus 
Adilitatem ificentiſſimum ſcimus fuiſſe, 
uſus eſt hoc cupidine tam diu, dum forum 
Diis immortalibus, populoque Romano ha- 
buit ornatum.— Hæc omnia, quz dixi, figna 
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ditions whatſoever, if it had been in his power to up 
them | 1 

. — had 3 in his family 100 weden of Ste; the 

one @ Painter, the other a Sculptor, on whoſe judgement 

he chiefly relied in his choice of pictures and ſtatues, 

and all other pieces of art. They had been forced to fly 

from their country for robbing @ Temple of Apollo, and 

were now employed to hunt out every thing that was 

curious and valuable in Sicily, whether of public or pri- 

vate property. Theſe brothers having given VERRES no- 

tice of a large filver Ewer, belonging to Paurnmus of 

Lilybeum, of moſt elegant work, made by Bor rns [4], 

VæRRES immediately ſent for it, and ſeized it to his own 

uſe: and while PameaiLus was fitting penſive at home, 

lamenting the loſs of his rich veſſel, the chief ornament 

of his ſide-board, and the pride of his feaſts, another 

meſſenger came running to him, with orders to bring 

ru filver cups allo, which he was known to have, ad- 

orned with figures in relief, to be ſhewn to the Pretor. 

PameniLus, for fear of greater miſchief, took up his 

cups and carried them away himſelf: when he came to 

the Palace Verzes happened to be aflcep, but the bro- 

chers were walking in the Hall, and waiting to receive 

him; who, as ſoon as they ſaw binn, aſked for the cups, 

which he accordingly produced. They commended the 

work ; whilſt he with a ſorrowfull face began to com- 

plain, "that if they took his cups from him, he ſhould 

have nothing of any value left in his houſe. The bro- 

« | | | thers, 


1 Quid enim poterat Heius reſpondere? ut venderet illa, &c. In Verr. 4. 7. 

Primo dixit, ſe illum publice laudare, [4] A celebrated Carthaginian ſculptor, 
quod ſibi ita mandatum eſſet: deinde neque ſe who left many famous works behind him. 
illa habuiſſe venalia, neque ulla conditione, Vid. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. 33. 12. it. lib. 34. 
ſi utrum vellet liceret, adduci unquam potuiſſe 8. | 2 | 
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thers, ſeeing his concern, aſked how much he would give 
to preſerve them; in a word, they demanded forty 
crowns z. he offered twenty: but. while they were de- 


bating, 'Vzrres awaked and called for the cups; which 


being preſently ſhewn to him, the brothers took occaſion 


to obſerve, that they did not anſwer to the account that 


had been given of them, and were but of | paultry work, 
not fit to be ſeen among his plate; to whoſe authority 
Vzrazs readily ſubmitted, and fo Paueniius faved his 


cups [/]. 


Ix the City of Tindaris there was a celebrated Image 


of MERCURY, which had been reſtored to them from 
Carthage by Scirio, and was worſhipped by the people 


with ſingular devotion, and an annual Feſtival. This | 


ſtatue VerREs reſolved to have, and commanded the 
chief Magiſtrate, Sor Ar ER, to ſee it taken down and con- 
veyed to Meſſana. But the people were ſo inflamed and 
mutinous upon it, that Vzrres did not perſiſt in his de- 
mand at that time ; but when he was leaving the place, 
renewed his orders to SopaTER, with ſevere threats, to 
ſee his command executed. Sor Ar ER propoſed the mat- 
ter to the Senate, who univerſally proteſted againſt it : 
in ſhort, VerrEs returned to the Town, and inquired for 
the ſtatue ; but was told by So AT ER, that the Senate 
would not ſuffer it to be taken down, and had made it 
capital for any one to meddle with it without their orders. 
Do not tell me, ſays VE RRES, of your Senate and your 
orders; if you do not preſently deliver the ſtatue, you fhall 
be ſcourged to death with rods. Sor aTER with tears * 

| 92 1 e 


I Cybiratz ſunt fratres—quorum alterum Memini Pamphilum Lilybœtanum — mihi 
fingere opinor e cera ſolitum eſſe, alterum narrare, cum iſte ab ſeſe hydriam Boetli manu 
eſſe pictorem. canes venaticos diceres, ita factam, præclaro opere & 3 pondere per 
odorabantur omnia & perveſtigabant. In Verr. poteſtatem abſtuliſſet; ſe ſane triſtem & con- 
4.1% | turbatum domum revertifle, &c. Ib. 14. 
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the affair again to the Senate; and related the Prztor's 
threats; but in vain; they broke up in diſorder, with- 
out giving any anſwer. This was reported by So AT ER 
to VERRES, who was fitting in his Tribunal : it was the 
midft of winter, the weather extremely cold, and it rain- 
ed very heavily, when VE RRE S ordered SOPATER 70, be 
Aripped, and carried into the market-place, and there to 
be tied upon an Equeſtrian ftatue of C. MakcklLus, and 
expoſed, naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, and 
 fretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen horſe ; 
where he muſt neceffarily have periſhed, if the people of 
the Town, out of compaſſion to him, had not — 


their Senate to grant the MxRcURY to VERRES [1m]. 
Young ANTIOchus, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the Kingdom of Ag ypt in right of his 
mother, - paſſed through Sicily at this time on his return, 
home, and came to Syracuſe ; where VERRES, who knew 
that he had a great treaſure with him, received him with 
a particular civility; made him large preſents of wine, 
and all refreſhments for his table, and entertained him 
moſt magnificently at ſupper. The King, pleaſed with 
this compliment, invited VERR ES. in his turn to fup with 
him; when his ſide-board was dreſſed out in a royal 
manner with his richeſt plate, and many veſſels of ſolid 
gold ſet with precious ſtones ; among which there was a 
large Fugg for wine, made out of one entire gemm, with. 
a handle of gold to it. VERRES greedily — and 
admired 
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in] Tum iſte: Quam mihi religionem nar- 
ras ? quam pœnam ? quem ſenatum 7 Vivum 


te non relinquam : moriere virgis, niſi fignum 


traditur———Erat hiems ſumma, tempeſtas, ut 
ipſum Sopatrum dicere audiſtis, perfrigida ; 
imber maximus, cum ipſe imperat lictoribus, 
ut Sopatrum —præcipitem in forum dejiciant, 


nudumque conſtituant cum eſſet vinctus 
nudus in ære, in imbri, in frigore, Neque 
tamen finis huic injuriæ crudelitatique fiebat, 
donec populus atque univerſa multitudo atro- 
citate rei commota ſenatum clamore coegit; 
ut ei ſimulacrum illud Mercurii polliceretur. 


Ib. 39, 40. 


— 
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admired every piece; and the King rejoiced to ſee the 
Roman — fo well ſatisfied with his entertainment. 
The next morning VERRES ſent to the King to borrow 
ſome of his choiceſt veſſels, and particularly the Jugg, 
for the ſake of ſhewing them, as he pretended, to his 
own workmen; all which the King, having no ſuſpicion 
of him, readily ſent. But beſides theſe veſſels of dome- 
ſtic aſe, the King had brought with him à large Can- 
dleftick, *. Branch for ſeveral lights, of ineſtimable value, 

all made of precious ſtones, and adorned with the richeſt 
Jewels, rei he had rarer for an offering to JUPITER 


CarrToLINus ; but finding the repairs of the Capitol not 


finiſhed, and no place yet ready for the reception of his 
offering, he reſolved to carry it back without ſhewing it 
to any body, that the beauty of it might be new and the 
more ſurprizing, when it came to be firſt ſeen in that 
Temple. Vzzzzs having got intelligence of this Candle- 
flick, ſent again to the King, to beg by all means that he 
would favor him with a fight of it, promiſing. that he 
would not ſuffer any one elſe to ſer it. The Kin g ſent 
it preſently by his ſervants, who after they had uncover- 
ed and ſhewn it toVerrEs, expected to carry it back 
with them to the King; but VERRESs declared, that he 
could not ſufficiently s hen the beauty of the work, and 
muſt have more time to contemplate it ; and obli ged 
them therefore to go away and leave it with him. Se⸗ 
veral days paſſed, and the King heard nothing from 
VeRREs ; fo that he thought proper to remind = by a 
eivil meſſage of ſending back the veſſels : but VER RES or- 
dered the ſervants to call again ſome other time, In 
ſhort, after a ſecond meſſage with no better ſucceſs, the 
King was forced to ſpeak to Vexrxts himſelf: upon 

which 
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which VxRNESs earneſtly entreated him to make him a 
preſent of the Candleſtick. The King affirmed it to be 
impoſſible, on the account of His vow to JuriTER, to 
which many nations were witneſſes. VERRES then be- 
gan to drop ſome threats; but finding them of no more 
effect than his entreaties, be commanded :the King to de- 
part inſtantly out of bis Province; declaring, that be had 


received intelligence of certain Pirates, who were comin 
from his Kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor King find. 
ing himſelf thus abuſed and robbed of his treaſure, went 
into the great ſquare of the City, and in a public aſſem- 
bly of the people, calling upon the Gods and men to 
bear teſtimony to the injury, made à ſolemm dedication to 
JurrrEx of the Candleftick, which he had vowed and de- 
figned for the Capitol, and which VERRES had forcibly 
talen from him n]. | | 
Wren any veſſel, richly laden, happened to arrive in 
the ports of Sicily, it was generally ſeized by his ſpies 
and informers, on pretence of it's coming from Spain, 
and being filled with SRERTORIUs's ſoldiers : and when the 
Commanders exhibited their bills of lading, with a ſam- 
ple of their ps prove themſelves to be fair traders, 
who came from different quarters of the world, ſome 
producing Brian purple, others Arabian ſpices, ſome 
Jewels and precious ſtones, others Greek wines and Afratic 
| ſaves; the very proof, by which they hoped to fave 
themſelves, was their certain ruin: VErres declared 
their goods 20 have been acquired by piracy, and _ g 


([] Rex maximo conventu Syracuſis in foro mente & cogitatione ſua conſecratum eſſet, 
flens, ac Deos homineſque conteſtans cla- tamen tum ſe in illo conventu civium Roma- 
mare cœpit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, norum dare, donare, dicare, conſecrare Jovi 
quod in Capitolium miſſurus eſſet.— id fibi Opt. Max. &c. Ib. 28, 29. | 

C. Verrem abſtuliſſe, Id etſi antea jam 
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the ſhips with their cargos to his own uſe, committed 
the whole crew to priſon, tho' the greateſt part of them 
perhaps were Ro-an Citizens. There was a famous dun- 
geon at Syracuſe, called the Latomiæ, of a vaſt and hor- 
rible depth, dug out of a ſolid rock, which having origi- 
nally been a quarry of ſtone, was converted to a priſon by 
Droxvstus the Tyrant. Here VꝝRRESs kept great num- 
bers of Roman Citi gens in chains, whom he had firſt in- 
jured to a degree that made it neceſſary to deſtroy them; 
whence few or none ever faw the light again, but were 
commonly ſtrangled by his orders o]. 5 © 230 
ONE Gavrus however, a Roman Citizen of the Town 
of Cofa, happened to eſcape from this dreadfull place, 
and run away to Meſſana; where fancying himſelf out 
of danger, and being ready to embark for 7zaly, he be- 


gan to talk of the injuries which he had received, and 


of going ſtreight to Rome, where VERRRS ſhould be ſure to 
bear of him. But he might as well have faid the words 
in the Prætor's Palace, as at Meſſana; for he was pre- 
ſently ſeized and ſecured till VERRES's arrival, who com- 
ing thither ſoon after, condemned him as a ſpy of the 
fugitives, firſt to be ſcourged in the market - place, and 
then nailed to a croſs, erected for the purpoſe, on a con- 
ſpicuous part of the ſhore, and looking towards 1:aly, 
that the poor wretch might have the additional miſery 
of ſuffering that cruel death in fight as it were of his 
home | P]. | TAE 


[9] Quæcunque navis ex Aſia—venerat, norum. Totum eſt ex ſaxo mirandam in al- 
ſtatim certis indicibus & cuſtodi bus tenebatur : titudinem depreſſo nihil tam clauſum ad 


vectores omnes in Latomias conjiciebantur: exitus, nihil tam tutum ad cuſtodias, nec fieri 
onera atque merces in Prætoriam domum defe- nec cogitari poteſt. [Ib. 27.] Career ille, qui 
rebantur eos Sertorianos milites eſſe, atque eſt a crudeliſſimo tyranno Dionyſio factus, que 
a Dianio fugere dicebat, &c. In Verr. I. 5. Latomiæ vocantur, iniſtius imperio domici- 
56. 5 - lum civium Romanorum fuit. Ib. 53. 
Latomias Syracuſanas omnes audiſtis. [y] Gavius hic, quem dico, Coſanus, cum 
Opus eſt ingens magnificum regum ac tyran- in illo numero civium ab iſto in vincla con- 
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cufian, whoſs wife was his miſtreſs, that he migbt enjoy 


THE HISTORY Or THE LIFE 
Tux coaſts of Sicily being much- infeſted by Pirates, 
it was the cuſtom of all Prætors to fit out + flier every 


year, for the protection of it's trade and navigation. 
This fleet was provided by a contribution of the mari- 


time Towns, each of which uſually furniſhed a ſhip, 
with a certain number of men and proviſions : but 
Verres for a valuable conſideration ſometimes remitted 
the ſhip, and always diſcharged as many of the- men as 
were able to pay for it. A fleet however was equipped 


of ſeven ſhips ; but for ſhew rather than ſervice, without 


their complement either of men or ſtores, and wholly 
unfit to act againſt an enemy; and the command of it 
was given by him, not to his Qzeftor, or one of his 
Lieutenants, as it was uſual, but to CLROMENRS a Syra- 


her company the more freely at home, while the huſband 
was employed abroad. For inſtead of ſpending the ſum- 


mer, as other Governors uſed to do, in. a progreſs 
through his province, he quitted the palace of Syracuſe, 
and retired to a little Iſland adjoining to the City, to 


lodge in tents, or rich pavilions, pitched cloſe by the 


fountain of Aretbuſa; where forbidding the approach 


of men or buſineſs to diſturb him, he paſſed two of 
the hot months in the company of his favorite women, 


and all the delicacy of pleaſure that art and luxury could 
invent [g]. dt 15 Tus 


jectus eſſet, & neſcio qua ratione clam e La- 
tomiis profugiſſet——loqui Meſſanæ ccepit, & 
queri, ſe civem Romanum in vincla conjec- 
tum, fibi recta iter eſſe Romam, Verri ſe præ- 
ſto advenienti futurum, &c. Ib. 61. | 

LZ] Erat & Nice, facie eximia, uxor Cleo- 
menis Syracuſani——ifte autem cum vir eſſet 
Syracuſis, uxorem ejus parum poterat animo 
ſoluto ac libero tot in acta dies ſecum habere. 
Lague excogitat rem ſingularem. Naves, 


quibus legatus præfuerat, Cleomeni tradit. 
Claſh populi Romani Cleomenem Syracuſanum 
præeſſe jubet. Hoc eo facit, ut non ſolum 
ille abeſſet a domo——Nam zftate ſumma, 
quo tempore ceteri Prætores obire provinciam, 
& concurſare conſueyerunt — eo tempore ad 
luxuriem, libidineſque ſuas . tabernacula 
carbaſeis intenta velis collocari juſſit in littore 
&c. In Verr. 5. 31. Te | 
2 | ; 
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Tux fleet in the mean time failed out of Syracuſe in 
great pomp, and ſaluted VER RES and his company, as 
it paſſed; when the Roman Pretor, ſays Cictro, who 
had not been ſeen before for many days, ſbewed himſelf 
at laſt to the ſailors, ſtanding un the ſhore in ſlippers, with 
4 purple cloak and veſt flowing down to his heels, and 
leaning on the ſhoulder of a girl, to view this formidable 
fquadron|r\ : which, inſtead of ſcouring the ſeas, failed 
no er after ſeveral days, than into the port of Pa- 
chyRus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, they 
were ſurprized with an account of a number of Pirate 
Frigates, lying in another harbour very near to them: 
upon which the Admiral CLeEoMENEs cut his cables in a 
great fright, and with all the fail that he could make, 
Hed away towards Pelorus, and eſcaped to land: the 
reſt of the ſhips followed him as faſt as they could; but 
two of them, which failed the {loweſt, were taken by the 
Pirates, and one of the Captains killed : the other Cap- 
tains quitted their ſhips, as CLzomenss had done, and got 
fate to land. The Pirates finding the ſhips deſerted, ſet 
fire to them all that evening, and the next day failed 
boldly into the port of Syracuſe, which reached into the 
very heart of the Town; where after they had ſatisfied 
their curioſity, and filled the City with a general terror, 
they failed out again at leiſure, and in good order, in a 
kind of triumph over VxRRxs and the authority of Nome s]. 


P 


Lr] Ipſe autem, qui viſus multis diebus non 
eſſet, tum ſe tamen in conſpectum nautis paul- 
liſper dedit. Stetit ſoleatus Prætor populi Ro- 
mani cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, 
muliercula nixus in littore. 2. 
Quintilian greatly admires this ſhort deſcrip- 

tion, as placing the very ſcene and fact before 
our eyes, and ſuggeſting ſtill much more than 
is expreſſed by it. [l. 8. 3.] but the conciſe 


Tat 


— 


elegance and expreſſive brevity, in which it's 


beauty conſiſts, cannot poſſibly be preſerved in 
a tranſlation. _ 1 

L Tunc Prædonum dux Heracleo repente 
præter ſpem, non ſua virtute—viQor, claſſem 
pulcherrimam populi Romani in littus expul- 
ſam & ejectam, cum primum adveſperaſceret, 
ioflammari incendique juſſit, &c. Ib. 35, 36. 
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Tux news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuſe in- 
fulted by Pirates, made a great noiſe through all Sicily. 
The Captains, in. excuſe of themſelves, were forced: to 
tell the truth; that their {hips were ſcandalouſly unpro- 
vided both with men and ſtores, and in no condition to 
face an enemy; each of them relating how many of 
their ſailors had been diſcharged by Vzzzzs's particular 
orders, on whom the whole blame was juſtly laid. When 
this came to his ears, he ſent for the Captains, and after 
threatening them very ſeverely for talking in that man- 
ner, forced them to declare, and to teſtify it alſo in 
writing, that every one of their ſhips had it's. full com- 
Plement of all things neceſſary : but finding after all, that 
there was no way of ſtifling the clamor, and that it 


would neceſſarily reach to Rome, he reſolved for the ex- 


tenuation of his own crime to ſacrifice the poor Captains, 
and put them all to death, except the Admiral CI ROME“ 
NEs, the moſt criminal of them all, and at his requeſt 
the Commander alſo of his ſhip. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, the four remaining Captains, after fourteen 
days from the action, when they ſuſpected no danger, 
were arreſted and clapt into irons. They were all young 
men, of the principal families of Sicily, ſome of them 
the onely ſons of aged parents, who came preſently in 
great conſternation to Syracuſe, to ſollicit the Prætor for 
their pardon. But VERRES was inexorable; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where no body was ſuf- 
fered to ſpeak with them, condemned them to loſe their 
heads ; whilſt all the ſervice that their unhappy parents 
could do for them, was to bribe the executioner to diſ- 
patch them with one ſtroke, inſtead of more, which he 
brutally refuſed to do, unleſs he was paid for it, and to 
"FR 3 purchaſe 
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purchaſe of Tin ARCHIDEs the liberty of giving them 
burial |]. 

Ir 3 however before this loſs of the fleet, that 
a ſingle Pirate-ſhip-was taken by Verres's Lieutenants, and 
brought into Syracuſe ; which proved to be a very rich 
prize, and had on board a great number of handſom 
young fellows. There was a band of muſicians among 
them, whom Verres ſent away to Rome a preſent to a 
friend; and the reſt, who had either youth or beauty, 
or ſkill i in any art, were diſtributed to his Clerks and de- 
pendents, to be kept for his uſe ; but the few who were 
old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon and 
reſerved for puniſhment [z]. The Captain of theſe Pi- 
rates had long been a terror to the Sicilians; fo that 
they were all eager to ſee his perſon, and to feed their 
eyes with his execution : but being rich, he found means = 
to redeem his head, and was carefully kept out of ſight, 1 
and conveyed to ſonne private cuſtody, till VRRRES could J 
make the beſt market of him. The people in the mean 
time grew impatient and clamorous for the death of the 
Pirates, whom all other Prætors uſed to execute as ſoon 
as taken; and knowing the number of them to be great, 
could not be fatisfied with the few old and decrepit, 
whom VEREs willingly ſacrificed to their reſentment. 
He took this opportunity therefore to clear the dungeon 
of thoſe Roman Citizens, whom he had reſerved for ſuch 


2 an 
DL] Clemenem & n ad ſe vocari ju- 5. 39, 40, &c 
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bet; accuſat eos, quod hujuſmodi de ſe ſer- 
mones habuerint: rogat ut id facere deſiſtant, 
& in ſua quiſque navi dicat ſe tantum habuiſſe 
nautarum, quantum oportuerit Illi ſe oſten- 
dunt quod vellet eſſe facturos— Iſte in tabulas 
refert ; obſignat ſignis amicorum — Iſte homi- 
nibus 'miſerts innocentibuſque injici catenas 
zubet—Veniunt Syracuſas parentes propinqui- 
que miſerorum adoleſcentium—&c, In Verr. 


] Erat ea navis plena juventutis formoſiſ- 
ſimæ, plena argenti facti atque ſignati, multa 


cum ſtragula veſte—ſiqui ſenes aut deformes 
erant, eos in hoſtium numero ducit: qui ali- 
quid forme, ætatis, artificiique habebant, ab- 
ducit omnes, nonnullos ſcribis ſuis, filio, co- 
hortique diſtribuit. Symphoniacos homines ſex 


cuidam amico ſuo Romam muneri milit, &c. 


Ib. 25. &c. 
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an occaſion, and now brought out to execution as a part 
of the Piratical crew: but to prevent the imprecations 
and cries, which Citizens uſed to make of their being 
free Romans, and to hinder their being known alſo to 
any other Citizens there preſent, he produced them all 
with their heads and faces ſo muffled up, that they could 
neither be heard nor ſeen, and in that cruel manner de- 
ſtroyed great numbers of innocent men [=] But to finiſh 
at laſt this whole ſtory of VERRES: After he had lived 
many years in a miſerable exil, forgotten and deſerted by 
all his friends, he is faid to have been relieved by the 
_ generoſity of CIcxRO | py]; yet was proſcribed and mur- 
thered after all by Maxc AnToxy, for the ſake of his 
fine flatues and Corinthian veſſels, which he refuſed to 
part with [z] : happy onely, as LactanTivs ſays, before 
his death, to have ſeen the more deplorable end of his 
old enemy and accuſer CicxRO [a]. 

Bur neither the condemnation of this criminal, nor 
the conceſſions already made by the Senate, were able to- 
pacify the diſcontents of the people: they demanded ftil}, 
as loudly as ever, the reſtoration of the Tribunician power, 
and the right of judicature to the Equeſtrian order; till 
after various conteſts and tumults, excited annually on 
that account by the Tribuns, they were gratified this year 
in them both; in the firſt by PourRY the Conſul, in the 
ſecond by L. CorTa the Prætor [G]. The Tribuns were 

| ſtrenuouſly 
[x] Archipiratam ipſum vidit nemo Quid de multitudine dicemus eorum, qui 
eum omnes, nt mos eſt, concurrerent, quære- capitibus involutis in piratarum captivorumquę 
rent, videre cuperent, &c. [ib. 26.] Cum numero producebantur, ut ſecuri ferirentur. 
maximus numerus deeſſet, tum iſte in eorum Ib. 60. 
locum, quos domum ſuam de piratis abduxe- Py] Senec. I. 6. Suaſor. 6. 
rat, ſubſtituere cœpit cives Romanos, quos in [z], Plin. Hiſt. N. I. 34. 2. 
carcerem antea conjecerat—ltaque ali cives [a] Lactan. 2. 4. | 
Romani ne cognoſcerentur, capitibus obvolu- [5] Hoc conſulatu Pompeius Tribuniciam 


tis e carcere ad palum atque necem rapieban- poteſtatem reſtituit, cujus imaginem $y/{a fine. 
tur, &c. Ib. 28, &c, re reliquerat. Vell. Pat. 2. 3Q 
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ſtrenuouſly aſſiſted in all this ſtruggle by J. CsAR [C 
and as ftrenuouſly oppoſed by all who wiſhed well to the 
tranquillity of the City: for long experience had ſhewn, 
that they had always been, not onely the chief diſturbers 
of the public peace, by the abuſe of their extravagant 
power, but the conſtant tools of all the ambitious, who 
had any deſigns 'of adyancing themſelves above the 

laws [a]: for by corrupting one or more of the Tribuns, 
which they were ſure to effect by paying their full price, 
they could either obtain from the people whatever they 
wanted, or obſtruct at leaſt whatever ſhould be attempt- 
ed againſt them: fo that this act was generally diſliked 
by the better ſort, and gave a ſuſpicion of no good in- 
tentions in Powyty ; who to remove all jealouſies againſt 
him on this, or any other account, voluntarily roof ax 
oath, that on the expiration of his Conſulſhip he would ac- 
Cept no public command or government, but content him- 
ſelf with the condition of a private Senator [e]. 
. PruTaRcH ſpeaks of this act, as. the effect of PoupR 's 
gratitude to the people for the extraordinary honors which 
they had heaped upen him: but Cicsrzo makes the beſt 
excuſe for it after Pour Ev's death, which the thing itſelf 

would bear, by obſerving, that a Stateſman muſt always 

confider not onely what is beſt, but what is neceſſary to the 

times; that Pourky well knew the impatience of the peo- 

ple; and that they would not bear the loſs of the Tribuni- 

cian power much longer; and it was the part therefore of 

a good Citizen, not 10 leave to a bad one the credit of do- 

ing what was too popular to be withſtood | f |. But what- 


cVer. 


[e] Auctores reſtituendæ Tribuniciz - po- ſe in nullam provinciam ex eo magiſtratu itu-- 
teſtatis enixſſime juvit. Sueton. J. Cal. 5. rum. Vell. Pat. 2. 31. | 
{ 4], De Legib. 3. . [/] De Legib. 3, 11. 
L Qui cum Conſul laudabiliter juraſſet, 
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ever were PoE vs views in the reſtitution of this power, 
whether he wanted the {kill or the inclination to apply 
| | it to any bad purpoſe, it is certain, chat he had cauſe to 
= repent of it afterwards, when Cxs AR, who had a better 
head with a worſe heart, took the advantage of it to his 
ruin; and by the help of the Tribuns was ſupplied both with 
the power and the pretext for overturning the Republic g |. 
As to the other diſpute, about reftoring the right of 
judging to the Knights, it was thought the beſt way of 
correcting the inſolence of the Nobles, to ſubject them 70 
the judicature of an inferior order, who from a natural 
jealouſy and envy towards them, would be ſure to puniſh 
their oppreſſions with proper ſeverity. It was ended how- 
ever at laſt by a compromiſe, and a new law was pre- 
pared by common conſent, to veſt this power jointly in the 
Senators and the Knights; from each of which orders a 
certain number was to be drawn annually by lot, to fit in 
judgement together with the Pretor upon all cauſes [BI. 
Bur for the more effectual cure of that general licence 
and corruption of morals, which had infected all orders, 
another remedy was alſo provided this year, an election 
of Cenſors : it ought regularly to have been made every 
froe years, but had now been intermitted from the time 
of SYLLA for about ſeventeen, Theſe Cenſors were the 
guardians of the diſcipline and manners of the City [i], 
and had a power to puniſh vice and immorality by ſome 
mark of infamy in all ranks of men, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt. The perſons now choſen were L. GELLIUs 
and CN. LEnTuLvs ; both of them mentioned by Cictro 


| as 
[g] "Ore n « ware to Horn fielen Equites, Sylla ab illis ad Senatum tranſtulerat, 
AnTt Tyv Onpary'ay—=auyay0l ad dig in} 18 æqualiter inter utrumque ordinem partitus eſt. 
a exaiww. Appian. 2. p. 445. Vell. Pat. 2. 32. 
DIPer idem tempus Cotta judicandi mu- [:] Tu es præfectus moribus, magiſter ve- 
nus, quod C. Gracchus ereptum Senatui, ad teris diſciplinz ac ſeveritatis. Pro Cluen. 46. 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. | 
as his particular acquaintance, and the laſt as his inti- 
mate friend [x]. Their authority, after ſo long an inter- 
miſſion, was exerciſed with that ſeverity which the liber- 
tiniſm of the times required; for they expelled above ſixty 


four from the Senate for notorious immoralities, the- 


greateſt part for the deteſtable practice of taking money 
for judging cauſes [I, and among them C. Axroxius, 
the uncle of the Triumvir ; ſubſcribing their reaſons for it, 
that he had plundered the allies, declined a trial, mort- 
gaged bis lands, and was not maſter of his eſtate n]: yet 
this very Ax roxius was elected Adil and Pretor ſoon 
after in his proper courſe, and within fx years advanced 


to the Conſulſbip: which confirms what CIckRO ſays of 


this Cenſoriam animadver ſion, that it was become merely 
nominal, and had no other effeft, than of putting a man 
zo the bluſh n]. J 
From the impeachment of VER RES, Cicero entered 
upon the Zdileſhip, and in one of his ſpeeches gives us a 
ſhort account of the duty of it: © I am now choſen 
« dile, ſays he, and am ſenſible of what is committed 
« to me by the Roman people : I am 'to exhibit with 
ce the greateſt ſolemnity the moſt facred ſports to CRRESs, 
Liszs, and LIiRRA; am to appeaſe and conciliate the 
« mother FLora to the people and city of Rome by the 
« celebration of the public games; am to furniſh out 
«© thoſe ancient ſhews, the firſt which were called Ro- 
man, with all poſſible dignity and religion, in honor 


A & 


* 


* 


of 
[4] Nam mihi cum ambobus eſt amicitia: A. U. 683. e 
eum altero vero magnus uſus & ſumma ne- [n] Aſconius in Orat. in Tog. cand. 
ceſſitudo. Pro Cluentio, 42. I] Cenſoris judicium nihil fere damnato 


[/] Quos autem duo Cenſores, clariſſimi affert præter ruborem. Itaque quod omnis ea 
viri furti & captarum pecuniarum nomine no- judicatio verſatur tantummodo in nomine, 
taverunt; ii non modo in Senatum redierunt, animadverſio illa zgzominia dicta eſt. Frag- 
ſed etiam illarum ipſarum rerum judiciis ab- ment. e lib. 4. de Repub. ex Nonio. 
ſoluti ſunt. Ibid. Vid. Pigh. Annal. ad | 
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« of JuerrsR, Juno, Minerva; am to take care alſo 

« of all the ſacred Edifices, and indeed of the whole 
City, &c. [0]. The people were paſſionately fond of 

all theſe games and diverſions; and the public allowance 

for them being but ſmall, according to the frugality of 

the old Republic, the ÆAdiles ſupplied the reſt at their 

own coſt, and were often ruined by it. For every part 

of the Empire was ranſacked for what was rare and cu- 

rious to adorn the ſplendor of their ſhews : the Forum, 

in which they were exhibited, was uſually beautified with 

porticos built for the purpoſe, and filled with zhe. choice/t 
fatues and pictures which Rome and Italy aftorded. 

 Cict ro reproaches Arrius for draining Greece and the 

Lands of all their furniture of this kind for the orna- 

ment of his Adileſhip p]: and VERXxs is faid to have 

ſupplied his friends HoxTENSLUs and MEeTELLUs with 

all the fine flatues of which he had plundered the Pro- 

vinces [G]. r 20 
SxvRRAL of the greateſt men of Ciekxo's time had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordinary expence and 
magnificence in this magiſtracy ; Lucullus, Seaurus, 
LENTulus, HorTeNns1us [7], and C. AN roxrus; who, 

tho' expelled fo lately from the Senate, entertained the 
City this year with ſtage- plays, whoſe ſcenes were covered 
with filver; in which he was followed afterwards 'by 
Muxzna [s]: yet J. Cæs ax outdid them all; and in 
the ſports exhibited for his Father's Funeral, made the 
8 . whole 
DEI menee LEARNS. 

| quod ſuperfuit in fanis & communibus locis, caſu nullos feceras, nihil hujus iſtam ipſam, 


tota e Græcia atque Inſulis omnibus, honoris quam tu irrides, argenteam ſcenam adverſa- 
Populi Rom. cauſa—deportavit. Pro Dom. tam putas? Pro Muren. 20. | 
P Mox, quod etiam in municipiis imitantur, 

171 Aﬀconius. | C. Antonius ludos ſcena argentea fecit: item 
L De Offic. 2. a6. L. Murena. Plin. Hiſt. N. 33. 3. 
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whole furniture of the n ſolid filver, fo that wild 
beaſts were then firſt ſeen to tread on that metal [t]: but the 
exceſs of his expenſe was but in proportion to the exceſs 
of his ambition; for the reſt were onely purchaſing the . 
Conſulſhip, he the Empire. Cickxo took the middle 
way, and obſerved the rule which he preſcribed after- 
wards to his ſon, of an expenſe agreeable to his circum- 
ances [u]; fo as neither to hurt his character by a ſor- 
did illiberality, nor his fortunes by a vain oſtentation of 
magnificence; ſince the one, by making a man odious, 
deprives him of the power of doing good; the other, by 
making him neceſſitous, puts him under the temptation 
of doing ill: thus Mamzzcvs, by declining the Acdileſbip 
through frugality, loft the Conſulſhip [x]: and Cæs as, 
by his prodigality, was forced to repair his own ruin by 
ruining the Republic. Fs 
Bur Cicero's popularity was built on a more ſolid. 
foundation, the affection of his Citizens, from a ſenſe of 
his merit and ſervices ; yet in compliance with the cuſ- 
tom and humor of the City, he furniſhed the three ſolemn 
heros abovementioned, to the intire ſatisfaction of the peo- 
ple: an expenſe which he calls little, in reſpect to the 
great honors which he had received from them [y]. The 
Sicitians, during his /Zdileſhip, gave him effectual proofs 
of their gratitude, by fupplying him largely with all 
manner of proviſions, which their Iſland afforded, for the 
uſe of his table and the public feaſts, which he was obli- 
ged to provide in this magiſtracy : but inſtead of making 
wes tans 1 any 


3 [e] Ceſar, qui poſtea Dictator fuit, primus endum eſt, modo pro facultatibus ; nos ipſi ut 
in Adilitate, munere patris funebri, omni ap- fecimus. De Offic. 2. 17. 
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paratu arenæ argenteo uſus eſt, feraſque ar- [] Ibid. 0 
N vaſis incedere tum primùm viſum. [ Nam pro amplitudine honorum, quos 
id. 


| | cunctis ſuffragiis adepti ſumus—ſane exiguus 1 
[+] Quare fi poſtulatur a populo=—faci- fumtus Zdilitatis fuit. Ibid. 
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any private advantage of their liberality, he applied rhe 


whole to the benefit of the poor ; and by the help of this 
extraordinary ſupply contrived to reduce the price of vic- 


tuals in the Markets | >|. 


HorTzNs1Us was one of the Conſuls of this year; which 
produced nothing memorable but zhe dedication of the 
Capitol by Q. LuTaTivs Carurus. It had been burnt 
down in SyLLa's time, who undertook the care of re- 


building it, but did not live to ſee it finiſhed, which he 


lamented in his laſt illneſs, as the onely thing wanting to 
complete his felicity a]. By his death that charge fell to 
Carulus, as being Conſul at the time, who dedicated it 
this ſummer with great pomp and folemnity, and had 
the honor to have his name inſcribed on the front [b]. 
O the occaſion of this Feſtival, he is ſaid to have in- 
troduced ſome inſtances of luxury not known before in 
Rome, of covering the area, in which the people fat, with 
a purple veil, imitating the color of the ſky, and defend- 
ing from the injuries of it ; and of gilding the tiles of this 
noble fabric, which were made of copper : for tho' the 
cielings of Temples had before been ſometimes gilt, yet this 


was the firſt uſe of gold on the outſide of any * 
us 


DLZ] Plutarch. in Cic. 
fa] Hoc tamen felicitati ſuæ defuiſſe con- 
feſſus eſt, quod Capitolium non dedicaviſſet. 
Plin. Hiſt. N. 7. 43. 

Curam victor Sylla ſuſcepit, neque tamen 
dedicavit: hoc unum felicitati negatum. Ta- 
cit. Hiſt. 3. 72. | 

[5] The following Inſcription was found 
in the ruins of the Capitol, and is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the very original which Catulus 
put up; where it remained, as Tacitus lays, 
to the time of Vitellius. Ibid. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. 

. N. CATVLVS. COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIONEM. ET 
' TABVLARIVM. EX S. C. 
FACIVNDVM. CVRAV. 


[c] Quod primus omnium invenit Q. Catu- 
Ius, *. Capitolium dedicaret. Pia 9. 
Cum ſua ætas varie de Catulo exiſtimaverit, 

od tegulas æreas Capitolii inauraſſet primus. 
Ib. 33. 3. Tho” Pliny calls Catulus the firſt 
inventor of theſe purple veils, yet Lucretius, 
who, as ſome think, died in this year, or, as 
others more probably, about ſixteen years af- 


ter, ſpeaks of them as of common uſe in all 


the Theaters. | 

Carbaſus ut quondam magnis intenta The- 
atris. Lib. 6. 108. 

Et vulgo faciunt id lutea, ruſſaque vela, 
Et ferrugina, cum magnis intenta Theatris, 
Per malos volgata, trabeſque trementia flu- 
tant. Lib. 4. 73 
J. Ceſar 
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Thus the Capitol, like all ancient ſtructures, roſe the 
more beautifull from it's ruins; which gave Cicxko an 
opportunity of paying a particular compliment to Ca- 
TULUs in VERREs's trial, where he was one of the Judges: 
for VꝝxRRESs having intercepted, as it is {aid above, the 
rich Candleſtick of King AnTiocavs, which was deſigned 
for the Capitol, Cictro, after he had charged him with 
it, takes occaſion to ſay, I addreſs myſelf here to you, 
« Carulus, for I am ſpeaking of your noble and beau- 
<« tifull monument: it is your part to ſhew not onely 
ce the ſeverity of a judge, but the animoſity of an ac- 
„ cuſer. Your honor is united with that of this Temple, 
e and, by the favor of the Senate and people of Nome, 
« your name is conſecrated with it to all poſterity : it 
« muſt be your care therefore that the Capitol, as it is 
«© now reſtored more ſplendidly, may be furniſhed alſo 
„more richly than it was before; as if the fire had been 
<« ſent on purpoſe from heaven, not to deſtroy the Tem- 
ple of JuriTER, but to require from us one more 
<« ſhining and magnificent than the former [d. 

In this year Ciczro is ſuppoſed to have defended 
_ Foxreiws and Cxcina. FonTt1us had been Pretor of 
the Marboneſe Gaul for three years, and was afterwards 
accuſed by the people of the Province, and one of their 
Princes, InDuciomMaRus, of great oppreſſion and exactions 
in his government, and eſpecially of impoſing an arbi- 
zrary tax on the exportation of their wines. There were 
two hearings in the cauſe, yet but one ſpeech of C1- 
CERO'S remaining, and that ſo imperfect, that we can 
hardly form a judgement either of the merit, or the iſſue 


Q 2 of 


J. Cz/ar covered the whole Forum with ſports. Dio. I. 43. 
them, and the later Emperors the Amphithea- [4] In Verr. 4. 31. 
ters, in all their ſhews of Gladiators and other — 
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of it. Cicsro allows the charge of the wines to be a 
heavy one, if true [e]; and by his method of defenſe one 
would ſuſpect it to be ſo, fince his pains are chiefly em- 
ployed in exciting an averſion to the accuſers, and a 


compaſſion to the criminal. For, to deſtroy the credit 


of the witneſſes, he. repreſents the whole nation © as a 
« drunken, impious, faithleſs people; natural enemies to 
ce all religion, without any notion of the ſanctity of an 
ce oath, and polluting the altars of their Gods with hu- 
« man facrifices: and what faith, what piety, ſays he, 
« can you imagine to be in thoſe, who think that 
e the Gods are to be appeaſed by cruelty and human 
ce blood [/]?“ And to raiſe at laſt the pity of the Judges, 
he urges in a pathetic peroration the interceſſion and tears 
of FoxnTz1vs's ier, one of the Veſtal virgins, who was 
then preſent ; oppoſing the piety and prayers of this holy 


ſuppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries 45 the impious 
an 


Gauls ; and admoniſhing the Bench of the danger and ar- 
rogance of ſlighting the ſuit of one, whoſe petitions, if the 


Gods ſhould rejef, they themſelves muſt all be undone, 


Se. [gl. 

Tus cauſe of Cxcina was about the right of ſucceſ- 
fon to a private eſtate, which depended on a ſubtle point 
of law | h], ariſing from the interpretation of the Pretor's 
interdict: it ſhews however his exact knowledge and ſkill 
in the civil law, and that his public character and em- 
ployment gave no interruption to his uſual diligence in 


pleading caules. 


Arx the expiration of his Adileſbip he loſt his 
Couſin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his jour- 


ney 
Le] Pro Fonteio 5. [3] Tota mihi cauſa pro Cæcina, de verbis 
FJ] Ibid. 10. interdicti fuit : res involutas definiendo expli- 


fg ] Ibid. 17. cavimus. Orator. 29. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 1 
ney to Sicily; whoſe death he laments with all the 
marks of a tender affection, in the following letter to 
Arricus. Mo UN, 74 1 
* You, who of all men know me the beſt, will eaſily 
« conceive how much I have been afflicted, and what a 
« Joſs I have ſuſtained both in my public and domeſtic 
« life: for in him I had every thing which could be 
« agreeable to a man, from the obliging temper and be- 

c haviour of another. I make no doubt therefore, but 
« that you alſo are affected with it, not onely for the 
&« ſhare which you bear in my grief, but for your own 

loſs of a relation and a fiend » accompliſhed with 
« every virtue; who loved you, as well from his own 
« inclination, as from what he uſed to hear of you from 
% me, &c. [i]. 145, | 
Wnar made his kin{man's death the more unlucky to 
him at this juncture was the want of his help in making 
intereſt for the Prætorſbip, for which he now offered 
himſelf a candidate, after the uſual interval 'of zwo 
years EJ, from the time of his being choſen Ædile: but 
the City was in ſuch a ferment all this ſummer, that 
there was like to be no election at all: the occaſion of it 
aroſe from the publication of ſome new /aws, which were 
utterly diſliked and fiercely oppoſed by the Senate. The 
firſt of them was propoſed in favor of Po MEV by 
A. Gazin1vs, one of the Tribuns, as a teſtimony of their 
gratitude, and the firſt fruits as it were of that power 
which he had reſtored to them. It was to grant him an 
extraordinary commiſſion for quelling the Pirates, who 
infeſted the coaſts and navigation of the Mediterranean, 
to the diſgrace of the Empire, and the ruin of all com- 
| merce ; 
[] Ad Attic. 1. 5. II] Ut 6 Zdilis fuiſſes, poſt biennium tuus annus eſſet. Ep. fam. 10. 25. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
merce [J]; by which an abſolute command was conferred 
upon him through all the Provinces bordering on that ſea, 

as far as fifty miles within land. Theſe Pirates were 
grown fo ſtrong, and ſo audacious, that they had taken 
ſeveral Roman Magiſtrates and Embaſſadors priſoners, 
made ſome ſucceſsfull deſcents on Italy itſelf, and burnt 
the navy of Rome in the very port of Oftia Cn Yet the 
grant of a power ſo exorbitant and unknown to the 
laws was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Carulus, HoxTenstvs, 
and all the other chiefs of the Senate, as dangerous to 
the public liberty, nor fit to be entruſted to any ſingle 
perſon: they alledged, That theſe unuſual grants were 
the cauſe of all the miſery that the Republic had ſuf- 
a « fered from the Proſcriptions of Marius and 8yYLLA 
« who, by a perpetual ſucceſſion of extraordinary com- 
« mands, were made too great to be controuled by the 
« authority of the laws; that tho the fame abuſe of 
« power was not to be apprehended from Pomezy, yet 
« the thing itſelf was pernicious, and contrary to the 
“ conftitution of Rome; that the equality of a Demo- 
cracy required, that the public honors ſhould be ſhared 
« alike by all who were worthy of them; that there 
e was no other way to make men worthy, and to fur- 
* niſh the City with a number and choice of experi- 
«© enced commanders : and if, as it was ſaid by ſome, 
ce there were really none at that time fit to command 
« but PouEv, the true reaſon was, becauſe they would 


“ {uffer 


[J] Quis navigavit, qui non fe aut mortis 
aut ſervitutis periculo committeret, cum aut 
hieme aut referto prædonum mari navigaret ? 
Pro leg. Manil. 11. 

DI] Qui ad vos ab exteris nationibus veni- 
rent, querar, cum legati populi Romani re- 


dempti ſint? Mercatoribus tutum mare non 


fuiſſe dicam, cum duodecim ſecures in poteſ- 
tatem prædonum pervenerint ? Quid ego 


Oſtienſe incommodum, atque illam labem & 
ignominiam Reipub. querar, cum prope in- 
ſpectantibus vobis, claſſis ea, cui Conſul populi 
Romani præpoſitus eſſet, a prædonibus capta 
atque oppreſſa eſt? Ib. 12. 
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« ſuffer none to command but Powesy [z].” All the 
friends of Luculxus were particularly active in the op- 
poſition; apprehending, that this new. commiſſion would 
cadronch upon his Frovinec and command in the Mithri- 
datic war : ſo that Gazinivs, to turn the popular clamor 
on that ſide, got a plan of the magnificent Palace, which - 
LucuLLus was building, painted upon a banner, and car- 
ried about the ftreets by his mob; to intimate, that he 
was making all that expence out of the ſpoils of the Re- 
public [o]. 
Carulus, in f. to the ecedectinindihi law, 
demanded of them, 7 every thing muſt needs be com- 
mitted to Pourꝝv, what they would do if any accident 
ſhould befall him? Upon which, as Ares ſays, he 
reaped the juſt fruit of his virtue, when they all cried out 
with one voice, that their dependence would [okay be upon 
bim p]. Pourzy himſelf, who was naturally a great 
diſſembler, affected not only an indifference, but a diſ- 
like to the employment, and begged of the people to con- 
fer it on ſome body elſe ; and after all the fatigues which 
he had undergone in alot ſervice, to give him leave to 
retire to the care of his domeſtic affairs, and ſpare him 
the trouble and odium of ſo invidious a commiſſion | q |. 
But this ſeeming ſelf-denial gave a handle. onely to his 
friends to. extoll his modeſty and integrity the more ef- 
fectually; and ſince there had been a precedent for the 


law a fo yeah before, in favor of a man much inferior 


both 


[-] Dio. 1. 36. p. 17. Cn. Pompeio omnia poneretis, ſi quid eo 

[ 0] Tugurium ut jam videatur eſſe illa factum eſſet, in quo ſpem eſſetis habituri ?— 
villa, quam ipſe Tribunus plebis pictam olim Cepit magnum ſuæ virtutis fructum, cum 
in concionibus explicabat, quo fortiſſimum ac omnes una prope voce, in eo ipſo vos ſpem 
ſummum civem—in invidiam vocaret. Pro habituros eſſe dixiſtis. Pro leg. Man. 20. 
Sext. 43. [7 Dio. L 36. . 5b. 

[7] Qui cum ex vobis quæreret, ſi in uno 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
both in merit and intereſt, M. AnTonius'[r}, it was 
carried againſt the/ united authority of all the magiſtrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people: when 
from the greateſt ſcarcity of proviſions which had been 
known for 'a long time in Rome, the credit of Pourkv's 
name ſunk the price of them at once, as if plenty had been 
actually reſtored | s|. But tho the Senate could not hin- 
der the law, yet they had their revenge on Gazinivs, 
the author of it, by preventing his being choſen one of 
Powrey's Lieutenants, which was what he chiefly aimed 
at, and what Pour himſelf ſollicited [?]: tho PourERV 
probably made him amends for it in ſome other way; 
ſince, as CIickko ſays, he was ſo neceſſitous at this time, 
and ſo profligate, that, if he had not carried his law, he 
muſt have turned Pirate himſelf ul. Po u YE had a 
fleet of five hundred ſail allowed for this expedition, with 
twenty four Lieutenants choſen out of the Senate [x]; 
whom he diſtributed ſo ſkillfully through the ſeveral 
ſtations of the Mediterranean, that in leſs than fifty days 
he drove the pirates out of all their lurking” holes, and in 
four months put an end to the whole war : for he did not 
prepare for it till the end of winter, ſet out upon it in 
the beginning of ſpring, and finiſhed it in the middle of 
ſummer [y]. Ws 
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A SECOND 


] Sed idem hoc ante biennium in M. 
Antonii prætura decretum. Vell. Pat. 2. 31. 

[5] Quo die a vobis maritimo bello præ- 
poſitus eſt imperator, tanta repente vilitas an- 
nonæ ex ſumma inopia & caritate rei fru- 
mentariæ conſecuta eſt, unius hominis ſpe & 


nomine, quantum vix ex ſumma ubertate a- 


2 diuturna pax efficere potuiſſet. Pro 
g. Man. 15. 

L Ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio 
expetenti ac poſtulanti. Ib. 19. 


[4] Niſi rogationem de piratico bello tuliſ- 
ſet, profecto egeſtate ac improbitate coactus 
piraticam ipſe feciſſet. Poſt redit. in Se- 
nat. 5. 

= Plutarch. in Pomp. 

[y] Ipſe autem, ut a Brundiſio profectus eſt, 
undequinquageſimo die totam ad imperium 
populi Romani Ciliciam adjunxit——ita tan- 
tum bellum Cn. Pompeius extrema hieme 
apparavit, ineunte vere ſuſcepit, media æſtate 
confecit. Pro leg. Man. 13. 
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A scon law was publiſhed by L. Orno, for the 
aſhgnment of diſtinct ſeats in the Theaters to the Equeſ- 
trian order, who uſed before to fit promiſcuouſly with 
the populace : but by this law fourteen rows of benches, 
next to thoſe of the Senators, were to be appropriated to 
their uſe; by which he ſecured to them, as Cicero ſays, 
both their dignity and their pleaſure [x]. The Senate ob- 
tained the ſame privilege of /eparate ſeats about an hun- 
dred years before, in the Conſulſhip of Sciezo Apzrcanus, 
which highly diſguſted the people, and gave occaſion, ſays 
Lrvy, as all innovations are apt to do, to much debate 
and cenſure ; for many of the "wiſer ſort condemned all 
ſuch diftinfions in a free City, as dangerous to the public 
peace : and Scivio himſelf afterwards repented, and 
blamed himſelf for ſuffering it [al. Orno's law, we 
may imagine, gave ſtill greater offence, as it was a 
eater affront to the people, to be removed yet farther 
rom what of all things they were fondeſt of, the fight of 
plays and ſbeus : it was carried however by the autho- 
rity of the Tribun, and is frequently referred to by the 
Claſſic writers, as an act very memorable, and [5] what 

made much noiſe in it's time. . | 
C. Cornziivs alſo, another Tribun, was puſhing for- 
ward @ third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit bribery 
in elections by the ſanction of the ſevereſ} penalties : the 
rigor of it highly diſpleaſed the Senate, whoſe. warm op- 
| 1 poſition 


IE] L Otho, vir fortis, meus neceſſarius, conio. [Liv. 1. 34. 54.] Ea res avertit vulgi 
Equeſtri ordini reftituit non ſolum dignitatem, animum & favorem Scipionis vehementer quaſ- 
ſed etiam voluptatem. Pro Mur. 19. ſavit. Val. Max. 2. 4. 

[a] P. Africanus ille ſuperior, ut dicitur, 


non ſolum a ſapientiſſimis hominibus, qui tum [5] —ſedilibuſque magnus in primis Eques 


erant, verum etiam a ſeipſo ſæpe accuſatus eſt, Othone contempto ſedet 
quod cum Conſul eſſet - paſſus eſſet tum pri- Hor. Ep. 4. . 
mum a populari conſeſſu ſenatoria ſubſellia Sic libitum vano, qui nos diſtinxit, 


ſeparari. Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment. ex Aſ- thoni. Juv. 3. 159. 
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ſomewhat too fierce and impetuous in aſſerting the _— 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
poſition raiſed great diſorders in the City; ſo that all 
other buſineſs was interrupted, the elections of magi- 
ſtrates adjourned, and the Conſuls forced to have a guard. 
The matter however was compounded, by moderating 
the ſeverity of the penalties in a new law offered by the 
Conſuls, which was accepted by Corntiius, and enact- 
ed in proper form under the title of zhe Calpurnian law, 
from the name of the Conſul C. Caueurnivs Piso [e]. 
Ciczro ſpeaks of it ſtill as rigorouſly drawn [d]; for 
beſides a pecuniary fine, it rendered the guilty incapable 
of any public office or place in the Senate. This Cornt- 
Lius ſeems to have been a brave and honeſt Tribun, tho 


of the Citizens: he publiſhed another law, zo probibit 
any man's being abſokved from the obligation of the laws, 
except by the authority of the people ; which, tho' a part 
of the old conſtitution, had long been uſurped by the Se- 
nate, who diſpenſed with the laws by their own decrees, 
and thoſe often made clandeſtinely, when a few onely 
were privy to them. The Senate being reſolved not to 
part with ſo valuable a privilege, prevailed with another 
Tribun to inhibit the publication of it, when it came to 
be read; upon which Corneiivs took the book from the 
Clerk, and read it himſelf. This was irregular, and 
much inveighed againſt, as a violation of the rights of the 
Tribunate; ſo that Corntiius was once more forced to 
compound the matter by a milder law, forbidding the 
Senate to paſs any ſuch decrees, unleſs when two hundred 
Senators were preſent [ez]. Theſe diſturbances however 
proved the occaſion of an unexpected honor to Cicero, 


by 


c] Dio, 1. 36. c. 18. nia. Pro Mur. 23. 
Erat enim ſeveriſſime ſcripta Calpur- [e] Aſconii argument. pro Cornelio. 
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by giving him a more ample and public teſtimony of the 
people's affection; for in three different afſemblies con- 
vened for the choice of Prætors, two of which were ali ſſalwea £ 
without effect, he was declared every time the firſl Prætor, 
by the ſuffrages of all the Centuries [ f |. | FR 

Tas Prætor was a magiſtrate next in dignity to the 
Conſuls, created originally as a collegue or aſſiſtant ta 
them in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, and to ſupply 
their place alſo in abſence [g]. At firſt there was but 
one; but as the dominion and affairs of the Republic 
encreaſed, ſo the number of Prætors was gradually en- 
_ from one to eight. They were choſen, not as the 
inferior magiſtrates, by the people voting in their Tribes, 
but in their Centuries, as the Conſuls and Cenfors alſo 
were, In the firſt method, the majority of votes in each 
Tribe determined the general vote of the Tribe, and a ma- 
jority of Tribes determined the election, in which the 
meanelt Citizen had as good a vote as the beſt : but in 
the ſecond the balance of power was thrown into the 
hands of the better fort, by a wiſe contrivance of one of 
their Kings, Szrvius TuLLws 3 who divided the whole 
body of the Citizens into a hundred and ninety three Cen- 
turies, according to a Cenſus or valuation of their eſtates ; 
and then reduced theſe Centuries into fix Claſſes according 
to the ſame rule, aſſigning to the firſt or richeſt Claſs 
ninety ſeven of theſe Centuries, or a majority of the whole 
number : 1o that if the Centuries of the firſt Claſs agreed, 
the affair was over, and the votes of all the reſt infigni- 
cant |]. 


R 2 Tux 

[/] Nam cum propter dilationem comitio- Class, the word Claſſical, which we now ap- 
rum ter Prætor primus centuriis cunctis renun- ply to writers of the firſt rank, is derived: for 
t.atus ſum. Pro leg. Manil. 1. it ſignified originally perſons of the firft Claſs, 


{ £ ] Aul. Gellius, 13. 15. all the reſt being tiled infra Claſſem. Ib. 7. 
[-] From this diviſion of the people into 13. : * 
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Tax buſineſs of the Prætors was to preſide and judge 
in all cauſes, eſpecially of a public or criminal kind, 
where their ſeveral juriſdictions were aſſigned to them 4y 


lor [i]; and it fell to Cioxko's 20 fit upon actions of ex- 


tortion and rapine, brought againſi Magiſtrates and Go- 
vernors of Provinces [&]; in which, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, he acted as an accuſer, ſat as a judge, and 
prefided as Pretor [I]. In this office he acquired a 
great reputation of integrity by the condemnation of 
Licinius Maces, a perſon of Pretorian' dignity and 
great eloquence ; who would have made an eminent figure 


at the Bar, if his abilities had not been ſullied by the in- 


famy of a vicious life [ml. This man, as PLuzarzen 


« relates it, depending upon his intereſt, and the influ- 
te ence of Crassvs, who ſupported him with all his 
« power, was ſo confident of being acquitted, that 
« without waiting for ſentence, he went home to dreſs 
« himſelf, and, as if already abſolved, was returning to- 
© wards the Court in a white gown ; but being met on 
« his way by Cxassus, and informed that he was con- 
« demned by the unanimous ſuffrage of the Bench, he 
e took his bed, and died immediately.” The ſtory is 


told differently by other writers: That MAcR was 


« actually in the Court expecting the iſſue; but per- 
« ceiving Cicto ready to give judgement againſt him, 
« he ſent one to let him know that he was dead, and 
<« ſtopping his breath at the ſame time with an handker- 
chief, inſtantly expired; ſo that CickxO did not pro- 
6e cede to ſentence, by which Mackx's eſtate was ſaved 
© to his ſon Licinivs Carvus,” an orator afterwards of 


cc the 


[i] In Verr. AQ. 1. 8. [J] Accuſavi de pecuniis repetundis, ſudex 
U Poſtulatur apud me Prætorem primum ſedi, Prætor quæſivi, xc. Pro Rabir. Poſt. 4. 
de pecuniis repetundis. Pro Cornel. 1. fragm, [L] Brutus, 352. | 


Lg 
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ce the firſt merit and eminence [n]. But from Cictro's 
own account it appears, that after treating Mack in the 
trial with great candor and equity, he actually condemned 
him, with the univerſal approbation of the people ; and 
did himſelf much more honor and ſervice by it, than he 
could have reaped, he ſays, by Mack friendſhip and 
intereſt, if he had acquitted him [o]. 

| Manii1vs, one of the new Tribuns, no ſooner entered 
into his office, than he raiſed a freſh diſturbance in the 
City, by the promulgation of a law for granting to ſlaves 
ſet free a right of voting among the Tribes; which gave 
ſo much ſcandal to all, and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed 
by the Senate, that he was preſently obliged to drop 
it [p]: but being always venal, as VELLeIus ſays, and 
the tool of other men's power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favor of Powrzy, 
he propoſed a ſecond law, that Pourzv, who was then 
in Cilicia extinguiſhing the remains of the Piratic war, 
ſhould have the government of Afia added to his commiſ 
fron, with the command of the Mithridatic war, and of 
all the Roman armies in thoſe parts [q]. It was about 
eight years ſince Lucullus was firſt ſent to that war, in 
which, by a ſeries of many great and glorious acts, he 
had acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct, 
equal to that of the greateſt Generals: he had driven 
Mrrnkipar ES out of his kingdom of Pontus, and gained 
ſeveral memorable victories againſt him, tho' ſupported. 


7 Plutarch. Cie. Valer. Max. 9. 12. L/] Aſcon. in Orat. pro Cornel. Dio, I. 36. 
] Nos hic incredibili ac ſingulari populi 20. 8 | 
voluntate de C. Macro tranfegimus : cui cum [2] Semper venalis, & alienæ mir iſter po- 


qui fuiſſemus, tamen multo majorem fructum tentiæ, legem tulit, at bellum Mithridaticum 
ex populi exiſtimatione, illo damnato, cepi- per Cn. Pompeiam adminiſtraretur. VII. 
mus, quam ex ipftus, fi abſolutus eſſet, gratia Pat. 2. 33. 

cepiſſemus, Ad SE 3 
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brother in law young Cropius [y], 
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by the whole force of T:crants, the moſt potent Prince 
of Aja ; till his army, haraſſed by perpetual fatigues, 
and debauched by his factious officers, particularly by his 
to _ 
patient of his diſcipline, and to demand their iſcharge. 


Their diſaffection was ſtill encreaſed by the unlucky de- 


feat of one of his Lieutenants, TRAX US; who, in a 
raſh engagement with Mir HA mATESs, was deſtroyed with 
the loſs of his camp, and the beſt of his tr troops: ſo that 
as ſoon as they heard that GLABRTo, 2h Conſul of the laſt 


gear, was appointed to ſuccede him, and actually arrived 


in Aja, they broke out into an open mutiny, and re- 


fuſed to follow him any farther, declaring themſelves to 


be no longer his ſoldiers: but GLAhO, upon the news 


of theſe diſorders, having no inclination to enter upon ſo 
troubleſome a command, choſe to flop foort in Bithynia, 
without ever going to the army [5]. 

Tryrs mutinous ſpirit in LucuLLvus's troops, and the 


loſs of his authority with them, which GLaszio was ſtill 


leſs qualified to ſuſtain, gave a reaſonable pretext to 


ManiLtiuss law; and Powrs v' ſucceſs againſt the 
Pirates, and his being upon the ſpot with a great army, 
made it likewiſe the more plauſible : ſo that after a ſharp 
conteſt and oppoſition from ſome of the beſt and greateſt 
of the Senate, the Tribun carried his point, and got the 
law confirmed by the people. Cickno ſupported it with 
all his eloquence, in a ſpeech from the Roffra, which he 
had never mounted till this occaſion : where, in diſplay- 
ing the character of Pourzxv, he draws the picture of a 
conſummate General, with all the ſtrength and _— of 


colors, 


r] Poſt, exercitu L. Luculli ſollicitato per [] Pro leg. Manil. 2, 9. Plutarch. ib. 
nefandum ſcelus, fugit illinc. De Aruſpicum Dio, 1. 36. p. 7. 


| reſponſ. 20. Plutarch. in Lucull. 
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colors, which words can give. He was now in the ca- 
reer of his fortunes, and in fight as it were of the Con- 
ſulſhip, the grand object of his ambition; ſo that his 
conduct was ſuſpected to flow from an intereſted view of 
facilitating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Po ME 's power: but the reaſons already intimated, 
and Powrtr's ſingular character of modeſty and abſti- 
nence, joined to the ſuperiority of his military fame, 
might probably convince him, that it was not onely ſafe, 
but neceflary at this time, to commit a war, which no 
body elſe could finiſh, to ſuch a General; and a power, 
which no body elſe ought to be entruſted with, to ſuch 


a man, This he himſelf folemnly affirms in the conclu- 
ſion of his { 
cc 


peech : I call the Gods to witneſs, ſays he, 

and eſpecially thoſe who preſide over this Temple, 

« and inſpect the minds of all who adminiſter the public 

ce affairs, that I neither do this at the deſire of any one, 

« nor to conciliate Pourzv's favor, nor to procure from 

« any man's greatneſs, either a ſupport in dangers, or 

« aſſiſtance in honors: for as to dangers, I ſhall repeal 

them, as a man ought to do, by the protection of 

my innocence ; and for honors, I ſhall obtain them, 

not from any fingle man, nor from this place, but 

from my uſual laborious courſe of life, and the con- 

tinuance of your favor. Whatever pains therefore I . 

« have taken in this cauſe, I have taken it all, I aſſure 

<« you, for the ſake of the Republic; and ſo far from 

ſerving any intereſt of my own by it, have gained the 

ill will and enmity of many, partly ſecret, partly de- 

clared ; unneceſſary to my ſelf, yet not uſeleſs perhaps 

to you: but after ſo many favors received from you, 1 

and this very honor which I now enjoy, I have made : | 
3 . 9 
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« it my reſolution, Citizens, to prefer your will, the 
c dignity of the Republic, and the ſafety of the Pro- 
4 yinces, to all my own intereſts and advantages what- 


&« ſoever [T]. 
J. Cææs AR alſo was a zealous promotor of this law; 


but from a different motive than the love either of 
' Powrxy, or the Republic : his deſign was, to recommend 


himſelf by it to the people, whole favor, he foreſaw, 
would be of more uſe to him than the Senate's, and 


to caſt a freſh load of envy on Pourxv, which, by ſome 
accident, might be improved afterwards to his hurt ; but 


his chief view was to male the wry e that, 
whatever uſe Po MEV might make of it, he himſelf 
might one day make a bad one 109 For this is the 
common effect of breaking through the barrier of the 


laws, by which many ſtates have been ruined; when, 


from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of ſome 


eminent Citizen, they inveſt him, on preſſing occaſions, 


with extraordinary powers, for the common benefit and 
defence of the ſaciety : for tho power ſo entruſted may 


in particular caſes be of ſingular ſervice, and ſometimes 
ever neceflary ; yet the example is always dangerous, 


furniſhing a perpetual pretenſe to the ambitious and ill- 
deſigning, to graſp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous, till the ſame power 
which would fave a country in good hands, oppreſſes it 

at laſt in bad. 
Tuo' Cicxrxo had now full employment as Prætor, 
both in the affairs of ſtate and public trials : yet he 
found time ſtill to act he Advocate, as well as the Fudge, 
and not onely to hear cauſes in his own Tribunal, but to 
| plead 


L/] Pro leg. Maul. 24. DL] Dio, I. 36. 21. 
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plead them alſo at the Tribunals of the other Prætors. 
He now defended A. CruzxTius, a Roman Knight of 
ſplendid family and fortunes, accuſed before the — 
Q. Naso, of poyſoning bis father in law Oyp1anicus, 
who a few years before had been tried and baniſhed or 
an attem * to poyſon CLUENTIUs. The oration, whic 
extant, lays open a ſcene of ſuch complicated villaing, 
by — murther, inceſt, ſuborning witneſſes, corrupt- 
ing judges, as the * themſelves have never feigned 
in any one family; all contrived by the mother of 
CLUENTIUs againf the life and fortunes of her ſon : 
« But what a mother! ſays Cickxo; one, who is hur- 
ce ried blindfold by the moſt cruel and brutal paſſions ; 
« whoſe luſt no ſenſe of ſhame reſtrains; who by the 
« viciouſneſs of her mind perverts all the laws £4 men 
c to the worſt ends; who acts with ſuch folly, that none 
«© can take her for a human creature; with ſuch vio- 
« lence, that none can imagine her to be a woman; 
« with ſuch cruelty, that none can conceive her to be 
« a mother; one, who has confounded not onely the 
« name and the rights of nature, but all the relations of 
« it too: the wife of her ſon in law! the ſtepmother of 
« her ſon! the invader of her daughter's bed! in ſhort, 
« who has nothing left in her of the human ſpecies, | but 
« the mere form | x |. 

Hz is ſuppoſed to have defended ſeveral other crimi- 
nals this 8 tho the pleadings are now loſt, and par- 
ticularly M. Funpanius : but what gives the moſt re- 
markable proof of his induſtry, is, that during this 
Pretor ſhi p, as ſome of the ancient writers tell us, tho 
he was in full practice and exerciſe of ſpeaking, yet he 


8 Frequented 
[x] Pro Cluent. 70. 
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frequented the ſchool of a celebrated Rhetorician, GN 
eHo [Cy]. We cannot ſuppoſe that his deſign was to learn 
any thing new, but to preſerve and confirm that perfec- 

tion which he had already acquired, and prevent any ill 
habit from growing inſenfibly upon him, by exerciſing 
himſelf under the obſervation of ſo judicious a maſter. 
But his chief view certainly was, to give ſome counte- 
nance and encouragement to Gnieno himſelf, as well as 
to the art which he profeſſed ; and by the preſence 
and authority of 'one of the firſt Magiſtrates of Rome, 
to inſpire the young Nobles with an ambition to excel] 
In It. 

Wren his Magiſtracy was juſt at an end, Mans, 
whoſe Tribunate expired a few days before, was accuſed 
before him of rapine and extortion : and tho ten days 
were always allowed to the criminal to prepare for his 
defence, he appointed the very next day for the trial. 
This ftartled and offended the Citizens, who generally 
favored Maxitrus, and looked upon the proſecution as 
the effect of malice and reſentment on the part of the 
Senate, for his law in favor of Pomety. The Tribuns 
therefore called Cictxo to an account before the people, 
for treating ManiLius ſo roughly; who in defence of 
himſelf ſaid, That as it had been his practice to treat all 
criminals with humanity, fo he had no deſign of acting 
otherwiſe with Manitius, but on the contrary had ap- 
pointed that ſhort day for the trial, becauſe it was the 
onely one of which he was maſter ; and that it was not the 
part of thoſe, who wiſhed well to Maniiivs, to throw off 


the cauſe to another Fudge. This made a wonderfull 
| | change 


fy] Scholam ejus claros viros frequentaſſe tura fungeretur. Sueton. de clar. Grammat. 7. 
aiunt; in his M. Ciceronem, etiam cum Præ- Macrob. Saturn. 3. 12. 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO.” 
change in the minds of the audience, who applauding 


his conduct, deſired then that he would undertake the 


defence MaNilnus, to which he conſented ; and fep- 


ping up again into the Roſtra, laid open the ſource of the 


whole ai r, with many ſevere reflectioms upon the enemies 


of Powety [2]. The trial however was dropt, on ac- 


count of the tumults which aroſe immediately after in 


the City, from ſome new incidents of much greater im- 
portance. 


Ar the Conſular election, which was held this ſummer, 
P. AurRONIUSs Pærus and P. Cornelius SyYLLA were 
declared Conſuls; but their election was no ſooner pub- 
liſhed, than they were accuſed of bribery and corruption 
by the Calpurnian law, and being brought to trial, and 
found guilty before their entrance into office, forfeited 
the Conſulſhip to their accuſers and competitors, L. 


Mantius TorxqQuaTus and L. Aurelius CorTTa. 


CaTiliNE alſo, who from his Prætorſhip had obtained 
the Province of Afric, came to Rome this year to appear 
a candidate at the election, but being accuſed of extor- 
tion and rapine in that government, was not 8 
by the Conſuls to purſue his pretenſions [a]. 

Tris diſgrace of men ſo powerfull and deſperate en- 


gaged them preſently in a conſpiracy againſt the State, 
in which it was reſolved 70 kill the new Conſuls, with ſe- 
veral others of the Senate, and ſhare the government 


among themſelves : but the effect of it was prevented 
by ſome information given of the deſign, which was too 


 precipitately laid to be ripe for execution. Cx. Prso, an 


audacious, needy, factious young nobleman, was privy to 


S 2 : it ; 


[z] Plutarch. in Cic. eſſe voluerunt. Orat. in Tog. cand. 
[a] Qui tibi, cum L. Volcatius Conſul in Catilina, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, 
conſilio fuiſſet, ne petendi quidem poteſtatem prohibitus erat petere Conſulatum. Sall. 18. 
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it [4]; and, as SutTon1us ſays, two more of much 
greater weight, M. Cxassus and J. Cæs Ax; the firſt of 
whom was to be created Diclator, the ſecond his Maſter 


of the Horſe : but Crassus's heart failing him, either 


through fear or repentance, he did not appear at the ap- 
pointed time, ſo that Cxsar would not give the fignal 


agreed upon, of letting his robe drop from his ſhoulder [c]. 
p The Senate was particularly jealous of Piso, and hoping 


to cure his diſaffection by making him eaſy in his for- 
tunes, or to remove him at leaſt from the cabals of his 
aſſociates, gave him the government of Spain, at the in- 
ſtance of Cxassus, who ſtrenuouſly ſupported him as a 
determined enemy to PourEVYV. But before his ſetting 
out, Cæs AR and he are ſaid to have entered into a new 
and ſeparate engagement, that the one ſhould begin ſome 
diſturbance abroad, while the other was to prepare and 


inflame matters at home : but this plot alſo was defeated 


by the unexpected death of Piso; who was aſſaſſinated 
by the Spaniards, as ſome ſay, . for his cruelty, or, as 


others, by Pomrytvy's clients, and at the inſtigation of 


Pourzv himpelf [d]. 


Cickko, at the expiration of his . p, would not 


accept any foreign Province | e], the uſual reward of that 


Magiſtracy, and the chief fruit which the generality 


propoſed from it. He had no particular love for money, 


nor 


[ Cn. Piſo, adoleſcens nobilis, ſummæ 
audaciæ, egens, factioſus - cum hoc Cati- 
lina & Autronius——-conhlio communicato, 
parabant in Capitolio L. Cottam & L. Tor- 
quatum Coff. interficere. Ea re cognita, rur- 
ſus in Nonas Feb. conſilium cædis tranſtule- 
rant. Ibid. 

[e] Ut principio anni Senatum adorwentur, 
& trucidatis, quos placitum eſſet, Dictaturam 
Craſſus, invaderet, ipſe ab eo Magiſler Equi- 
tum diceretur.Craſſum pcenitentia vel metu 
diem cædi deſtinatum non obiiſſe, idcirco, ne 


Cæſarem quidem ſignum, quod ab eo dari 


convenerat, dediſſe. Suetan. in J. Cæſ. . 
IJ] Pactumque, ut ſimul foris ille, ipſe Ro- 


mz, ad res novas conſurgerent. Ibid. 


Sunt, qui dicant, imperia ejus injuſta —bar- 
baros nequiviſſe pati: ali! autem, equites il los, 


Cn. Pompeii veteres clientes, voluntate ejus 


Piſonem aggreſſos. Sall. 19. 
1 Tu in provinciam ire noluiſti: non 
um id in te reprehendere, quod in meipſa 
Pro tor—probavi. Pro Muren. 20. 
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nor genius for arms, ſo that thoſe governments had no 
charms for him : the glory which he purſued was to 


ſhine in the eyes of the City, as the Guardian of it's 


laws, and to teach the Magiſtrates how to execute, the 
Citizens how to obey them. But he was now preparing 


to ſue for the Conſulſbip, the great object of all his hopes; 


and his whole attention was employed how to obtain it 
in his proper year, and without a repulſe. There were 
two years neceſſarily to intervene between the Preto 2. 5 
and Conſulſbip; the firſt of which was uſually ſpent 
in forming a general intereſt, and ſolliciting for it as it 
were in a private manner; the ſecond in ſuing for it 
openly, in the proper form and habit of a candidate. 
The affection of the City, ſo ſignally declared for him 
in all the inferior ſteps of honor, gave him a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of ſucceſs in his preſent pretenſions to the 
higheſt : but as he had reaſon to apprehend a great op- 
poſition from the Nobility, who looked upon the public 
dignities as @ kind of birth-right, and could not brook 
their being intercepted and ſnatched from them by ae 
men [V,]; ſo he reſolved to put it out of their power to 
hurt him, by omitting no pains which could be required 
of a candidate, of viſiting and ſolliciting all the Citizens 
in perſon. At the election therefore of the Tribuns on 
the faxteenth of Fuly, where the whole City was aſſem- 
bled in the field of Mars, he choſe to make his firſt ef- 
fort, and to mix himſelf with the crowd, on purpoſe to 
careſs and ſalute them familiarly by name: and as ſoon 
as there was any vacation in the Forum, which happened 
uſually in Auguſt, he intended to make an excurſion in- 


to 


U Non idem mihi licet quod iis, qui no- Romani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur, 
bili genere nati ſunt, quibus omnia populi In Verr. 5. 70. 
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to the Ciſalpine Gaul, and in the character of à Lieute- 
nant to Piso, the Governor of it, to viſit: he Towns amd 
Colonies of tlat Province, which was reckoned very ſtrong 
in the number of it's votes, and ſo return to Nome in 
January following [g]. While he was thus employed 
in ſuing for the Conſulſip, L. Cor ra, a remarkable 
lover of wine, was one of the Cenſors, which gave oc 
caſion to one of -Cictro's jokes, that PUT ARCH has 
tranſmitted to us, that happening one day to be dry 
with the fatigue of his taſk, he called for a glaſs of 
water to quench his thirſt; and when his friends ſtood 
cCloſe around him as he was drinking, You do well, ſays 
he, zo cover me, left Corra ſhould cenſure me for drink-' 

ing water... | * 
H wrote about the ſame time to Arricus, then at 
Athens, to deſire him to engage all that band of PoupRv's 
dependents, who were ſerving under him in the Mithri- 
datic war, and by way of - jeſt bids him tell Pour 
himſelf, that he would not take it ill of him, if he did 
not come in perſon to his election [H]. Arricus ſpent 
many years in this reſidence at Athens, which gave 
Cicxro an opportunity of employing him to buy a great 
number of ſtatues for the ornament of his ſeveral Villa's, 
eſpecially that at Ty/culum, in which he took the great- 
eſt pleaſure [i], for it's delightfull ſituation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and the convenience of an eaſy re- 
treat from the hurry and fatigues of the City: here he 
had built ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imitation of he 


Schools 


e! Quoniam videtur in ſuffragiis multum fore, fi ad mea comitia non venerit. Ibid. 
poſſe Gallia, cum Romæ a judiciis Forum re- [] Quz tibi mandavi, & quæ tu convenire 
frixerit, excurremus menſe Septembri legati intelliges noſtro Tuſculano, velim, ut ſcribis, 
ad Pifonem. Ad Att. 1.1. Cures : nos ex omnibus moleſtiis & laboribus 

[] Hlam manum tu mihi cura ut præſtes, uno illo in loco conquieſcimus, Ibid. 5. 
Pompeii noſtri amici. Nega me ei iratum 
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Schools and Portico's of Athens, which he called likewiſe 
by their Aztic names of the Academy and Gymnaſium, and 
deſigned for the ſame uſe of Philoſophical conferences 
with his learned friends. He had given Arricus a ge- 
neral commiſſion: to purchaſe for him any piece of Gre- 
cian art or ſculpture, which was elegant and curious, 
eſpecially of the litterary kind, or proper for the furni- 
ture of hit Academy [E]; which ' ATT1cus executed to 
his great ſatisfaction, and ſent him at different times ſe- 
veral cargoes of ſtatues, which arrived ſafe at he port of 
Cajeta, near to his Formian Villa [I]; and pleaſed him 
always ſo well, both in the choice and the price of them, 
that upon the receipt of each parcel he ftill renewed his 
orders for more. 6750 
« T-HAv# paid, ſays he, a hundred and ſixty four 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent CIxcrus, for 
„the Megaric ſtatues. The Mxxcukiks, which you 
« mentioned; of Pentelician matble, with brazen heads, 
% give me already great pleaſure: Wherefore I would 
% Hhave you ſend me as many of them as you can, and 
<« as ſoon as poſhble, with any other ſtatues and orna- 
“ ments which you think proper for the place, and in 
my taſt, and good enough to pleaſe yours; but above 
all, ſuch as will ſuit my Gymnaſium and Portico : for 
I am grown fo fond of all things of that kind, that 
e tho others probably may blame me, yet I depend on 
« you to aſſiſt me [u]. 

Or all the pieces which ATTicus ſent, he ſeems to 
have been the moſt pleaſed with a ſort of compound em- 


blematical 


L Quicquid ejufdem generis habebis, dig- [I] Signa, quæ curaſti, ea ſunt ad Cajetam 
num Academia quod tibi videbitur, ne dubi- expoſita. Ib. 3. 
taveris mittere, & arcæ noſtræ confidito. Ad Du] Ibid. 8. 
Att. 1.9. Vid. it. 5, 6, 10. 2 
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blematical figures, repreſenting Mxxcuxr and MIxERVA, 
or Mexcusy and HERCULES jointly upon one baſe, called 

| HERMATHENA and HERMERACLE : for HERCULES being 
the proper Deity of the Gymnaſium, MIN RRVA of the 
Academy, and Mercury common to both, they exactly 
ſuited the purpoſe for which he defired them Gn) But 
he was fo intent on embelliſhing this Taſculan Villa with 
all ſorts of Grecian work, that he ſent over to ATTicus 
the plans of bis cielings, which were of Stucco-work, in 
order to beſpeak pieces of ſculpture or painting to be 
inſerted in the compartments ; with the covers of tao of 
his wells or fountains, which according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times they uſed to form after ſome elegant pattern, 
and adorn with figures in relief [o]. 

Nox was he leſs eager in making a collection of Greek 
books, and forming a library, by the ſame opportunity of 
Arricus's help. This was ATTicus's own paſſion, who 
having free acceſs to all the libraries of Athens, was em- 
ploying his ſlaves in copying the works of their beſt 
writers, not onely for his own uſe, but for ſale alſo, and 
the common profit both of the ſlave and the maſter : 
for ATTicus was remarkable above all men of his rank 
for a family of karned ſlaves, having ſcarce a foot-boy in 
his houſe, who was not trained both to read and write for 
him, 


nd” Dao ———— Ä—wͤ—ñ— — — 


] Hermathena tua me valde delectat. 
Ib. 1. Quod ad me de Hermathena ſeribis, 
per mihi gratum eſt quod & Hermes com- 
mune omnium, & Minerva ſingulare eſt in- 


1 ejus gymnaſii. Ib. 4. Signa noſtra & 


ermeraclas, cum commodiſſime poteris, ve- 


lim imponas. Ib. 10. 


The learned generally take theſe Her- 
meraclæ and Hermathenz to be nothing more 
than a tall ſquare pedeſtal of ftone, which 
was the emblem of Mercury with the head of 
the other Deity, Minerva or Hercules upon it, 


of which ſort there are ſeveral ſtill extant, 
as we ſee them deſcribed in the books of An- 
tiquities. But I am apt to think, that the 
heads of both the Deities were ſometimes alſo 


joined together upon the ſame pedeſtal, look- 


ing different ways, as we ſee in thoſe antique 
figures which are now indiſcriminately called 
ns, 


[0] Præterea typos tibi mando, quos in tec- 
torio atrioli poſſim includere, & putealia figi]- 
lata duo. Ibid, ; 
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bim p]. By this advantage he had made a very large 
collection of choice and curious books, and ſignified to 
Cictro his deſign of ſelling them; yet. ſeems to have 
intimated withal, :hat he expected a larger ſumm for 
them than Cickxo would eafily ſpare : which gave occa- 
ſion to Cickko to beg of him in ſeveral letters to reſerve 
the whole number for him, till he could raiſe money 
enough for the purchaſe. | : I 

« Pray keep your books, ſays he, for me, and do 
t not deſpair of my being able to make them mine; 
« which if I can compaſs, I ſhall think my ſelf richer 
« than Crassus, and deſpiſe the fine Villa's and Gar- 
« dens of them all [y]. Again: © Take care that you 
do not part with your library to any man, how eager 
<«< ſoever he may be to buy it; for Iam ſetting apart all 
« my little rents to purchaſe that relief for my old 
„ age [r]. In a third letter, he ſays, © That he had 
« placed all his hopes of comfort and pleaſure, whenever 
< he ſhould retire from buſineſs, on ATTicus's reſerving 
“ theſe books for him | s]. 
Bor to return to the affairs of the City. Cicero was 
now engaged in the defenſe of C. CoxxRLIus, who was 
accuſed and tried for practices againſt the ſtate in bis late 
Tribunate, before the Prætor Q. Gaiiius. Thus trial, 
which laſted four days, was one of the moſt important 
in which he had ever been concerned: the wo Conſuls 
| 8 preſided 


[p] In ea erant pueri literatiſſimi, anag- [+] Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam de- 

noſtæ optimi, & plurimi librarii ; ut ne pediſ- ſpondeas, quamvis acrem amatorem invene- 

ſequus quidem quiſquam eflet, qui non utrum- ris. Ibid. 10. | 

que horum pulchre facere poſſet. Corn. Nep. [5] Velim cogites, id quod mihi pollicitus 

in vita Attici, 13. es, quemadmodum bibliothecam nobis confi- =- 
[7] Libros tuos conſerva, & noli deſperare, cere poſſis. Omnem ſpem deleQationis noſtræ, q 

eos me meos facere poſſe: quod fi aſſequor, quam cum in otium venerimus, habere volu- ; 

ſupero Craffum divitiis, atque omnium yicos mus, in tua humanitate poſitam habemus. 

& prata contemno. Ad Attic. 1. 4. Ibid. 7. | 
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preſided in it; and all the chiefs of the Senate, 
Q. Carulus, L. Lucurtus, HokrEN SIS, &c.  appear- 
ed as witneſſes aguinſt the criminal [t]; whom Ciezro 


defended, as QUINTIL1aNn ſays, not onely with ſtrong, 
but ſhining arms, and with a force of eloquence, that 


drew acclamations from the people [u]. He publiſh- 
ed #wo Orations ſpoken in this cauſe, whoſe loſs is a 
public detriment to the literary world, fince they were 
reckoned among the moſt finiſhed of his compoſitions : 


he himſelf refers to them as ſuch [x]; and the old 


Critics have drawn many examples from them of that 
genuin eloquence, which extorts applauſe and excites ad- 
miration. w * 
C. Parius, one of the Tribuns, publiſhed a law this 
year #0 oblige all rangers to quit the City, as one of his 
predeceſſors, Pxxnus, had done likewiſe many years be- 
fore him. The reaſon, which they alledged for it, was the 
confuſion occaſioned by the multitude and inſolence of 
foreigners, who aſſumed the habit and uſurped the rights 
of Citizens: but CIcRRO condemns all theſe laws as cruel 


and inhoſpitable, and a violation of the laws of nature 


and humanity [y]. 
* CATI1LINE was now brought to a trial for his oppreſ- 


frons in Afric : he had been ſolliciting Cictzo to under- 


take his defenſe ; who at one time was much inclined, 
or determined rather to do it, for the ſake of obliging 
the Mobles, eſpecially CæxsAR and Crassus, or of mak- 
ing CATILINE at leaſt his friend, as he ſignifies in a letter 
to ATTicus : © I deſign, ſays he, at preſent to defend 
| * cc my | 


['] Aſecon. Argum. | [x] Orator. 67, 70. 

Nec fortibus modo, ſed etiam fulgenti- [Y Uſu vero urbis prohibere peregrinos 
bus præliatus eſt Cicero in cauſa Cornelii. ſane inhumanum eſt, De Offic. 3. 11. 
Lib. 8. 3. | 3 | | 
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„ my competitor 'CaTiLing : We have judges to our 
mind, yet fuch as the accuſer himſelf is pleaſed with: 
4 I hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the more 
« ready to ſerve me in our common petition ; but if it 
“ fall out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it with patience. It 
« is of great importance to me to have you here as ſoon 
as poſſible: for there's a general perſuaſion, that cer- 
e tain Nobles of your acquaintance will be againſt me; 
« and you, I know, could be of the greateſt ſervice in 
gaining them over [z].” But Crczxxo changed his 
mind, and did not defend him a]; upon a nearer view 
perhaps of his deſigns and traiterous practices; to which 
he ſeems to allude, when deſcribing the art and diſſi- 
mulation of CxTrHIxE, he declares, that he himſelf was 
once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as to take him for à good 
Citizen, a lover of honeſt men, a firm and faithfull 
friend, &c. [G]. But it is not ſtrange, that a candidate 
for the Conſulſhip in the career of his ambition, ſhould 
think of defending a man of the firſt rank and intereſt 
in the City, when all the Conſular Senators, and even 
the Conſul himſelf, ToxquaTus, appeared with him at 
the trial, and gave teſtimony in his favor. Whom Ci- 
RO excuſed, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by obſerving, hat they had no notion of his 
treaſons, nor ſuſpicion at that time of his conſpiracy ; but 
out of mere humanity and compaſſion defended a friend in 
diſtreſs, and in that criſis of his danger overlooked the in- 


famy of his life [c]. 


eQ &ﬆXx 


A 


E His 
[z] Ad Attic. 1, 2. delis videretur, Pro Czlio, 6. 
{a] Aſcon. in Tog. candid. [e] Accuſati ſunt uno nomine Conſulares— 


[5] Meipſum, me, inquam, quondam ille affuerunt Catilinæ, eumque laudarunt. Nulla 
pene de it, cum & civis mihi bonus, & op- tum patebat, nulla erat cognita conjuratjo, &e. 
umi cujuſque cupidus, & fumus amicus & fi- Pro Syll. 29. | Fr 
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4 His proſecutor was P. CLopivs, a young Nobleman 


as profligate as himſelf ; ſo that it was not difficult to 
make up matters with ſuch an accuſer, who for a ſumm 
of money agreed to betray the cauſe, and ſuffer him to 
eſcape[d]: which gave occaſion to what Ciczro faid 
afterwards in a ſpeech againſt him in the Senate, while 
they were ſuing together for the Conſulſſip: Wretch ] 
not to ſee that thou art not acquitted, but reſerved onely 
to a ſeverer trial and heavier puniſhment [e]. It was in 
this year, as CictRo tells us, under the Conſuls CorTa 
and ToxquaTus, that thoſe prodigies happened, which 
were interpreted to portend he. great dangers and plots, 
that were now hatching againſt the State, and broke out 
o years after in Cicero s Conſulſhip; when the turrets 
of the Capitol, the ſtatues of the Gods, and the brazen 
image of the infant Romulus ſucking the wolf, were 


fruck down by lightning | f]. 


Cickxo being now in his forty third year, the proper 


age required by law | g], declared himſelf a candidate 


for 


[4] A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut. tur- 

piſſime pr ævaricaretur. De Haruſp. reſp. 20. 
(e O miſer, qui non ſentias illo judicio te 

non abſolutum, verum ad aliquod ſeverius ju- 
dicium, ac majus ſupplicium reſervatum. O- 
rat. in Tog. cand. 

[/] Tactus eſt ille etiam, qui hanc urbem 
condidit, Romulus: quem mauratum in Capi- 
tolio parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lapinis 
inhiantem fuiſſe meminiſtis. In Catil. 3. 8. 

This ſame figure, as it ts generally thought, 
formed in braſs, of the infants Romulus and 
Remus ſucking the wolf, is ſtill preſerved and 
fhewn in the Capitol, with the marks of a li- 
quefaction by a ftroke of lightning on one of 
the legs of the wolf. Cicero himſelf has de- 


ſcribed the prodigy in the following lines. 


Hic filveſtris erat Romani nominis altrix 


Quz tum cum pueris lammato fulminis ictu 

Concidit, atque avulſa pedum veſtigia li- 

quit. T6 De Divinat. 1. 12. 

It was the ſame ſtatue, moſt probably, whence 
Virgil drew his elegant deſeription. 

—— Geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueros, & tambere matrem 

Impavidos. Illam tereti cervice reflexam 

 Mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere lingua. 

Eneid. 8. 631. 

The martial twins beneath their mother 


ay, 
And hangiag on her dugs, with wanton 
pray | 
' Securely ſuck d: whilſt ſhe reclin'd her 
head 


To lick their tender limbs, and form 
them as they fed. 


g] Nonne tertip & triceſimo anno mortem 


Martia; quæ parvos Mavortis ſemine natos obiit ? quæ eſt ætas, noſtris legibus, decem 


Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 


annis minor, quam conſularis. Philip. 5. 7 


for the Conſulſhip along with fix competitors, P. SuLer- 
cus GaiBa, L. SgrGius CaTiLina, C. AnToNus, 
L. Cassws Loxcinus, Q. Cornieicitus, C. Licinius 
SACERDOS. The two firſt were Patricians, the two next 
Plebeians, yet noble; the two laſt the ſons of fathers 
who had firſt imported the public honors into their fami- 
lies: CicxRo was the onely new nan among them, or 
one born of Equeſtrian rank{b]. Gaia and Conntri- 
civs were perſons of great virtue and merit; SactrDos 
without any particular blemiſh upon him; Cassius lazy 
and weak, but not thought ſo wicked as he ſoon after ap- 
peared to be; ANTONIUs and CATILINE, tho" infamous in 
their lives and characters, yet by intrigue and faction 
had acquired a power full intereſt in the City, and joined 
all their forces againſt Cickxo, as their moſt formidable 
antagoniſt, in which they were vigorouſly ſupported by 
Cxassus and CxsaR [i]. 
Tus was the ſtate of the competition; in which the 
Ira of bribing was carried on ſo openly. and ſhame- 
y by AnToNn1vs and CaTiLiNs, that the Senate 


thought it neceſſary to give ſome check to it by a new 


and more rigorous law ; but when they were proceding 
to publiſh it, L. Mucivs OxtsTinus, one of the Tribuns, 
put his negative upon them. This Tribun had been 


Cictro's 


[+] The diſtinction of Patrician, Plebeian, 
and Noble, may want a little explication. The 
title of Patrician belonged y, in a proper 
ſenſe, to thoſe families of which the Senate 
was compoſed in the earlieſt times, either of 
the Kings, or the firſt Conſuls, before the 
Commons had obtained a promiſcuous admif- 
tion to the public honors, and by that means 
into the Senate. All other families, how conſi- 
derable ſoever, were conſtantly ſtiled Piæbei- 
an. Patrician then and Plehbeian are properly 
oppoſed to each other; but Nob/e common to 
them both: for the character of Nobility was 


wholly derived from zhe Curule Magiftracies 
which any family had born ; and thoſe which 
could boaſt of the greateſt number, were al- 
ways accounted the Nobleft ; ſo that many Ple- 
beians ſurpaſſed. the Patricians themſelves in 
the point of Nobility. Vid. Aſcon. argum. in 


Tog. cand. 
61 Catilina & Antonius, quanquam omni- 


bus maxime infamis eorum vita eſſet, tamen 
multum poterant. Coierant enim ambo, ut 


Ciceronem conſulatu dejicerent, adjutoribus 
uſi firmiſſimis, M. Craſſo & C. Cæſare. Aſcon. 
argum. in Tog. cand. 
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Crexko's client, and defended” by him in an impeach- 
ment of plunder and robbery ; but having now fold him- 
ſelf to his enemies, made it the fubje& of all his ha- 
rangues to ridicule his birth and character, as unworth 
of the Conſulſhip: in the debate therefore which aroſe 
in the Senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find ſo deſperate a confederacy againſt him, 
roſe up, and after ſome raillery and expoſtulation with 
Mucivs, made a moſt ſevere invective on the flagitious 
lives and practices of his #wo Competitors, in a — 
uſually called in Toga candida, becauſe it was delivered 
in a white Gown, the I habit of all Candidates, and 
from which the name itſelf was derived [#], 

Tno' he had now buſineſs enough upon his hands to 
engage his whole attention, yet we find him emplo 
in the defenſe of Q. GalLLius, the Prætor of the laſt 
year, accuſed of corrupt practices in procuring that ma- 
giſtracy. Gals, it ſeems, when choſen Æadile, had 
diſguſted the people by not providing any wild beaſts 
for their entertainment in his public ſhews ; fo that to 
put them into good humor when he ſtood for the Pre- 
zorſhip, he entertained them with Gladiators, on pretenſe 
of giving them in honor of his deceaſed father [71 This 
was his crime, of which he was accuſed by M. Carri- 
DIUs, whoſe father had been impeached before by GaLLvs. 
CaLLIDIus was one of the n eloguent and accurate ſpeak- 
ers of his time, of an eaſy, flowing, copious ftile, always 
delighting, tho ſeldom warming his audience; which was 
the onely thing wanting to make him à complete Orator. 
Beſides the public crime juſt mentioned, he charged Gar- 
LIUS with a private one againſt himſelf, a deſign to poyſon 


Bim; 


[3] wid. d C/] Aſcon. not. ibid. 


QF. M.\TULLIUS CICERO. 
bim ; of which he pretended to have manifeſt proofs, as 


well from he * dan. of witneſſes, as of his own hand 


and letters: but he told his ſtory with ſo much temper 
and indolence, that Cicxro, — his coldneſs in open- 
ing a fact ſo intereſting, and where his life had been at- 
— 5 formed an argument to prove that it could not 
be true. How is it poſſible, ſays he, CALIAbius, for 
* you to plead in ſuch a manner, if you did not know 
« the thing to be forged? How 4. you, who act 
« with — force of eloquence in other men's dangers, 
ebe ſo indolent in your own ? Where was that grief, 
« that ardor, which was to extort cries and lamentations 
from the moſt ſtupid ? We ſaw no emotion of your 


« mind, none of your body ; no ſtriking your forehead, 


: 


L 


« inſtead of feeling ourſelves inflamed, we could hardly 
© forbear N while you were urging all that part 
of your charge nl. Cictro's ſpeech is loſt, but 
GaLLIVUS was acquitted ; for we find him eas re- 
venging himſelf in the fame kind on this very CALLIDIUs, 
57 1 him of bribery in his ſuit for the Conſul- 
p La 

. Cxsar was one of the aff fant judges this year to 
the Pretor, whoſe province it was to fit upon the Sicarii, 
that is, thoſe who were accuſed of killing, or carrying a 
dagger with intent to kill, This gave him an opportunity 
of citing before him as criminals, and condemning by 


A 


5 


A 


the law of aſſaſſinate all thoſe, who in SyLLa's proſcrip- 


tion had been known to kill, or receive money for killing a 
proſcribed Citizen ; which money Caro alſo, when he 
was * the year before, had made them refund to 

| the 


L] Brutus, p. 402. 3. lo] Epiſt. fam. 8. 44 


or your thigh ; no ſtamping with your foot: ſo that 
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the treaſury [0]. © C x8 ar's view was, to mortify the 
Senate and ingratiate himſelf with the people, by reviv- 
ing the Marian cauſe, which had always bees popular, 
and of which he was naturally the head, on account of 
his near relation to old Maxivs : for which purpoſe he 
had the hardineſs likewiſe 0 replace in the Capitol the 
trophies and ſtatues of Marius, which SytLa had ordered 
to be thrown down and broken to pieces [p]. But while 
he was proſecuting with. ſuch ſeverity the agents of 
SyLLa's cruelty, he not onely ſpared, but favored CArr- 
LINE, who was one of the moſt cruel in ſpilling the blood 
of the proſcribed ; having butchered with his own hands, 
and in a manner the moſt brutal, C. MaRIUSs GRATI- 
DIANUSs, a favorite of the people, nearly related both to 
Maxzivs and Cictro ; whoſe head be carried in triumph 
through the fireets to make a preſent of it to SyLua []. 
But Czsax's zeal provoked L. PauLLus to bring CArr- 
LINE alſo under the laſh of the ſame law, and to accuſe 
him in form, after his repulſe from the Conſulſhip, of 
the murther of many Citizens in SyYLLA's proſcription : 
of which tho' he was notoriouſly guilty, yet, contrary to 
all expectation, he was acquitted | 7 |. | 
CaT1iing was ſuſpected alſo at the ſame time of another 
heinous and capital crime, an inceſtuous commerce with 


Fagla, one of the Veſtal Virgins, and ſiſter to CIcRRO's 
wife. This was charged upon him ſo loudly by common 
fame, and gave ſuch ſcandal to the City, that FaBIA 

a 40 25 1 


[#] Plutarch. in Cato. Sueton. J. Cæſ. 11. Vid. de petitione Conſulat. 3. | 

L Quorum auctoritatem, ut, quibus poſ- - Quod caput etiam tum plenum anime & 

ſet modis, diminueret, trophæa C. Marii—a ſpiritus, ad Syllam, uſque a janiculo ad ædem 
Sylla.olim digjeRta, reſtituit. Suet. ib. Apollinis, manibus ipſe ſuis detulit. In Tog. 

[2] Qui hominem cariſſimum populo Ro- cand. 85 

o —omni cruciatu vivum lacerarit ; ſtanti [] Bis abſolutum Catilinam. Ad Att. 1. 

collum gladio ſua dextera ſecuerit; chm ſi- 16. Salluſt. 31. Dio, 1. 56. p. 34. 


niſtra capillum ejus a vertice teneret, &c. 
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was brought to a trial for it; but either through her in- 
nocence, or the authority of her brother Cicero, ſhe 
was readily acquitted : which gave occaſion to Cictro 
to tell him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
life, zhat there was no place ſo ſacred, whither his very 
viſits did not carry pollution, and leave the imputation of 
guilt, where there was no real crime ſubſiſting | 5]. 

As the election of Conſuls approached, Cictro's in- 
tereſt appeared to be ſuperigr to that of all the. candi- 
dates: for the Nobles themſelves, tho' always envious 
and defirous to depreſs him, yet out of regard to the 
dangers which threatened the City from many quarters, 
and ſeemed ready to burſt out into a flame, began to 
think him the onely man qualified to preſerve the Re- 
public, and break the cabals of the deſperate, by the 
vigor and prudence of his adminiſtration : for in caſes of 
danger, as SALLUST obſerves, pride and envy naturally 
ſubfide, and yield the poſt of honor to virtue [t], The 
method of chuſing Confuls was not by an open vote, 
but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood, diſtri- 


buted to the citizens with the names of the candidates 


ſeverally inſcribed upon each: but in Cictro's caſe, the 
people were not content with this ſecret and ſilent way 
of teſtifying their inclinations ; but before they came to 
any ſcrutiny, loudly and univerſally proclamed CickRO 
the firſt Conſul ; ſo that, as he himſelf declared in his 
ſpeech to them after his election, he was not choſen by the 
votes of particular Citizens, but the common ſuffrage of 


the City; nor declared by the voice of the crier, but of 


g the 


[-] Cum ita vixiſti, ut non eſſet locus tam in Tog. eand. Vid. Aſcon. ad locum. i 
ſanctus, quo non adventus tuus, etiam cum [] Sed ubi periculum advenit, invidia at- 


culpa aulla ſubeſſet, crimen afferret. Orat. que ſuperbia poſt fuere. Sall. 23. 
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the whole Roman people [u]. He was the onely new man 
who had obtained this ſoverein dignity, or, as he expreſ- 
ſes it, had forced the entrenchments of the Nobility for 


forty gears paſt, from the firſt Conſulſbip of C. Maklus, 


and the onely one likewiſe who had ever obtained it in his 
proper year, or without a repulſe [x]. AnTonius was 
choſen his Collegue by the majority of a few Centuries 
above his friend and partner CaTiL.ins ; which was ef- 
fected probably by CickRo's management, who conſider- 
ed him as the leſs dangerous and more tractable of the 


Cictro's Father died this year on the twenty fourth of 
Movember [y] in a good old age, with the comfort to 


; have ſeen his ſon advanced to the ſupreme honor of the 


City, and wanted fiothing to complete the happineſs of 
his life, but the addition of one year more, to have made 
him a witneſs of the glory of his Conſulſhip. It was in 
this year alſo moſt probably, tho ſome Critics ſeem to 
diſpute it, that CIcxRO gave his daughter TuLLTa in 
marriage at the age of thirteen to C. PISsO0 Faucr, a 
young Nobleman of great hopes, and one- of the beſt 
families in Rome [&]: it is certain at leaſt, that his ſon 


was born in this fame year, as he expreſily tells us, in be 


| ulis 


[#] Sed tamen magnificentius eſſe illo ni- 


Hil poteſt, quod meis comitiis non tabellam 


vindicem tacitæ libertatis, ſed vocem vivam 
prez vobis indicem veſtrarum erga me volun- 
tatumi- tuliſtis. Itaque me non extrema 


tribus ſuffragiorum, ſed primi illi veſtri con- 
curſus, neque ſingulæ voces præconum, ſed 


una voce univerſus populus Romanus Conſu- 
lem declaravit. De leg. Agrar, con. Rull. 
2. 2. in. Piſon. 1. 

{x] Eum locum, quem . nobilitas præſidiis 
firmatum, atque omni ratione obvallatum te- 
nebat, me duce reſcidiſtis. Me eſſe unum, 
ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibus me- 


miniſſe poſſumus, qui Conſulatum petierim, 
cum primum licitum fit ; Conſul factus fim, 
cum primum petierim. De leg. Agrar. ib. 
| ep : 

[3] Pater nobis deceſſit ad diem viii. Kal. 
Decemb. Ad Att. 1, 6. | 

[z] Tulliolam C. Piſoni, L. F. Frugi de- 
ſpondi mus. Ib. 3. % Caſaubon, rather than 
give up an hypotheſis Which he had formed 
about the earlier date of this letter, will hard- 
ly allow that Tullia was marriageable at this 
time, tho' Cicero himſelf — declares it. 
Vid. not. varior. in locum. EY 


* 


W 

Conſulſhip of L. Jorws Cazsar and C. Marxcivs Fioy- 
Lvus[2]. 80 that with the higheſt honor which the pub- 
lie could beſtow, he received the higheſt pleafure which 
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ICERO was now arrived through the uſual 
gradation of honors, at the higheſt which the 
people could regularly give, or an honeſt Citizen 
deſire. The offices which he had already born had but 
a partial juriſdiction, confined to particular branches of 
the Government; but the Conſuls held the reins, and 
directed the whole machine with an authority as exten- 
five as the Empire itſelf [a]. The ſubordinate Magj- 
ſtracies therefore, being the ſteps onely to this ſoverein 
dignity, were not valued ſo much for their own ſake, as 
for bringing the candidates ſtill nearer to the principal 
object of their hopes, who through this courſe of their 


ambition were forced to practiſe all the arts of popula- 


rity ; 
(a] Omnes enim in Conſulis jure & imperio terrarum imperium a pop. Romano petebas. 
geben eſſe provinciæ. Philip. 4. 4. Tu ſum- Pro Mur. 35. * 
mum imperium—gubernacula Reip.— Orbis 
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rity ; to court the little as well as the great, to 00 pouſe 
the principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to ſerve the 
publie [S. But the Confulſhip put an end to this ſub- 
jection, and with the command of the ſtate gave them 

the command of themſelves : ſo that the onely care left 

was, how to execute this high office with credit and dig- 
nity, and employ the power entruſted to them for the 
benefit and ſervice of their country, _ - 

Wr are now therefore to look upon Tiers: in a df. | 
ferent light, in order to form a juſt idea of his character: 
to conſider him, not as an ambitious Courtier, applying 
all his thoughts and pains to his own advancement ; but 
as a great Magiſtrate and Stateſman, adminiſtring the 
affairs and directing the counſils of a mighty empire. 
And according to the accounts of all the ancient writers, | 
Rome never ſtood in greater need of the ſkill and vigi- 
lance of an able Conſul than in this very year. For be- 
ſides the traiterous cabals and conſpiracies of thoſe who 
were attempting to ſubvert the whole Republic, the new 

Tribuns were alſo laboring to diſturb the preſent quiet 
of it : ſome of them were publiſhing laws to aboliſh every 
thing that remained of Sv1La's eflabliſhment, and to re- 
ore the ſons of the proſcribed to their eftates and honors : 

others, to reverſe. the puniſhment of P. SyLLa and Au- 
TRONIUS, Condemned for bribery, and replace them in the 
Senate [c]: ſome were for expunging all debts, and 
others, for dividing the lands of the public to the poorer 
citizens [d]: ſo Tar, as Cicero declared both to the 
Senate 


J] Jam urbanam multitudinem, & eorum natu, neque in concione : ſed hc tibi reti- 
ſtudia, qui conciones tenent, adeptus es, in nenda, &c. De petitione Conſulat. 13. 
Pompeis orando, Manilii cauſa recipienda, ſc] Pro Ts £2, 2%» 

Cornelio defendendo, &Cc. Nec tamen in [4] Dio, I. 37. p. 41. 
petendo Reſpub. capeſſenda eſt, neque in Se- 


r 
©. Senate and the peo 


foreign wars, but inteftine evils, and the traſtunous de- 
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| ple, the Nepublic aas delivered into 
his hands full of terrors and alarm; diſtracted by peſti- 
lent laws and ſaditious barangues ; endangered, not by 


ns of profiigate Citizens ;;\ and that there was no miſ- 


to apprehend, the wicked toexpet e. 
War gave the greater ſpirit to the authors of theſe 


C 


attempts, was Ax roxruss advancement to the Conſul 


chief incident to a State, which the honeſt bad not cauſe 


\ 


embarked in the ſame deſigns with themſelves; which 


by his authority they now hoped to carry into effect. 


Ciczro was aware of this; and foreſaw the miſchief of 
a Collegue equal to him in power, yet oppoſite in views, 
and prepared to fruſtrate all his endeavours for the pub- 
lic ſervice : ſo that his firſt care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of AnToN1us, and to draw him 
from his old engagements to the intereſts of the Repub- 
lie; being convinced that all the ſucceſs of his admini- 
ſtration depended upon it. He therefore to tempt 
him by a kind of argument which ſeldom fails of it's 
effect with men of his character, the offer of power to 
his ambition, and of money to his pleaſures : with theſe 
baits he caught him; and a bargain was preſently agreed 
upon between them, that AnTonivus ſhould ave the 
choice of the beſt Province which was to be aſſigned to 
them at the expiration of their year [F]. It was the 
cuſtom for the Senate to appoint what particular Pro- 
vinces were to be diſtributed every year to the ſeveral 
Magiſtrates, who uſed afterwards to caſt lots for them 


among 


Le] De leg. Agrar. cont. Rull. 1. 8, 9: provinciz pepulerat, ne contra Rempublicam 
35 Fe 3 diſſentiret. Sall. bell. Cat. 26. | 
D/] Collegam ſuum Antonium pactione 2 
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among themſelves; the Prætors for the Prætorian, the 
Conſuls for the Conſular Provinces. In this partition 
therefore, when Maczponi1a, one of the moſt deſirable 
governments of the Empire both for command and 
wealth, fell to CIicxko's lot, he exchanged it immediately 
with his Collegue for Ciſalpine Gaul, which he reſigned 


alſo ſoon after in favor of Q. MrRIILus; being reſolved, 


as he declared in his inauguration ſpeech, to adminiſter 
the Conſulſhip in ſuch a manner, as to put it out of any 
man's power either to tempt or terrify bim from his duty; 
fince he neither ſought, nor would accept any province, 
honor, or benefit from it whatſoever ; the onely way, ſays 
he, by which @ man can diſcharge it with gravity and 
freedom ; ſo as to chaſtiſe thoſe Tribuns who wiſh ill to the 
Republic, or deſpiſe thoſe who wiſh: ill to himſelf [g]: a 
noble declaration, and worthy to be tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity for an example to all magiſtrates in a free State. 
By this addreſs he intirely drew AnTon1vs into his mea- 
ſures, and had him ever after obſequious to his will [&]; 
or, as he himſelf expreſſes it, by his patience and com- 
plaiſance he ſoftened and calmed him, eagerly defirous , a 


Province, and projecting many things againſt the State [i]. 


The eſtabliſhment of this concord between them was 
thought. to be of ſuch importance to the public quiet, 
that in his firſt ſpeech to the people, he declared it to 
them from the Roſtra, as an event the moſt likely to curb 
the inſolence of the factious, and raiſe the ſpirits of the 

2 honeſt, 


Ie Cum mihi deliberatum & conſtitutum geram, ut poſſim 'Tribunum pleb. Reipub. 
| fit, ita gerere Conſulatum, quo uno modo geri iratum coercere, mihi iratum contemnere. 
graviter & libere poteſt, ut neque provinciam, Contra Rull. 1. 8. : | 
neque honorem, neque ornamentum aliquod, 5 Plutarch in his life. 

aut commodum - appetiturus ſim. Sic me ] In Piſon. 2. 
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honeſt, and prevent the dangers with which the Ci 
was then n E]. r Oy, 2 
THERE was er project likewiſe which he had 
much at heart, and made one of tlie capital points of his 
adminiſtration, to unite the Equeſtrian order with the 
Senate into one common party and intereft. This body of 
men, next to the Senators, conſiſted of the richeſt and 
moſt ſplendid families of Nome, who from the eaſe and 
affluence of their fortunes were naturally well- affected to 


the proſperity of the Republic; and being alſo the conſtant 
farmers of all the revenues of the Empire, had a great part 


of the inferior people dependent upon them. Ciczro 
imagined, that the united weight of theſe two orders would 
always be an over-balance to any other power in the State, 
and a ſecure barrier againſt any attempts of the popular 


and ambitious upon the common liberty [/]. He was 
the onely man in the city capable of effecting ſuch a 


coalition, being now at the head of the Senate, yet the 
darling of the Knights ; who conſidered him as the pride 
and ornament of their order, whilſt he, to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with them, affected always in public 
to boaſt of that extraction, and to call himſelf an Eque/- 
trian; and made it his ſpecial care to protect them in 
all their affairs, and to advance their credit and intereſt : 
ſo that, as ſome writers tell us, it was the authority of 
his Conſulſbi p that fir ſ diftinguiſhed and eftabliſhed them 
into a third order of the State in J. The policy was 
3 certainly 

] Quod ego & concordia, quam mihi In Pifon. 3. Neque ulla vis tanta reperietur, 


conſtituĩ cum collega, invitiflimis 1is homini- que conjunctionem veſtram, Equitumque Ro- 


bus, quos in Conſulatu inimicos eſſe & animis manorum, tantamque conſpirationem bonorum 


& corporis actibus providi, omnibus proſpexi omnium perfringere poſſit. In Catil. 4. 10. 
ſane, &c. Con. Rull. 2. 37. [m] Cicero demum ſtabilivit Equeſtre no- 
[ Ut multitudinem cum Principibus, men in Conſulatu ſuo; ei Senatum concilians, 
Equeſtrem ordinem cum Senatu conjunxerim. ex eo ſe ordine profectum celebrans, & ejus 
| . VIres 
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certainly very good, and the Republic reaped great bene- 
fit from it in this very year, through which he had the 


whole body of Knights at his devotion, who, with 
ATTicus at their head, conſtantly attended his orders, and 


ferved. as a guard to his perſon u]: and if the ſame 
maxim had been purſued by all ſucceding Conſuls, it 
might probably have preſerved, or would certainly at 
leaſt have prolonged, the liberty of the Republic. 
Havins laid this foundation for the laudable diſcharge 
of his Conſulſhip, he took poſſeſſion of it, as uſual, on 
the firſt of Fanuary. A little before his inauguration, 


P. SexviLius RULLUs, one of the new Tribuns, who en- 


tered always into their office on the tenth of December, 


had been alarming the Senate with he promulgation of 
an Agrarian law. Theſe laws uſed to be greedily re- 
ceived by the populace, and were propoſed therefore by 


factious Magiſtrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude againſt the public good: but this law 


was of all others the moſt extravagant, and, by a ſhew 


of granting more to the People than had ever been given 
before, ſeemed likely to be accepted. The purpoſe of it 
was, to create a Decemvirate, or ten commi ſſioners, with 
abſolute power fon ſiue years over all the revenues of the 
Republic; to diftribute them at pleaſure to the Citizens ; 
10 ſell and buy what lands they thought fit; to determine 

the rights of the preſent poſſeſſors; to require an account 
from all the Generals abroad, excepting Pourzv, of the 
ſpoils taken in their wars; to ſettle colonies whereſoever 


X they 


vires peculiari popularitate quærens: ab illo ortum e vobis, omnia ſemper ſenſiſſe pro 
tempore plane hoc tertium corpus in Repub. vobis, &c. Pro Rabir. Poſt. 6. Nunc vero 
factum eſt, ccepitque adjici Senatui populoque cum equitatus ille, quem ego in Clivo Capito- 
Romano Equeſter ordo. Plin. Hiſt. N. I. 33. lino, te ſignifero ac principe, collocaram, Se- 


natum — Ad Att. 2. 1. 


L*] Vos, Equites Romani, videte, ſcitis me 
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they judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and in 
Sort, to command all the money and forces of the empire. 
Taz publication of a law conferring powers ſo ex- 
har ky gave a juſt alarm to all who wiſhed well to the 
blic tranquillity : fo that C:csro's firſt buſineſs was to 


9 the apprehenſions of the City, and to exert all his 


art and authority to baffle the intrigues of the Tribun. 
As ſoon. therefore as he was inveſted with his new dig- 
nity, he raiſed the ſpirits of the Senate, by af uring them 
of his reſolution to oppoſe the lau, and all it's abettors, to 
the utmoſt of his power; nor ſuffer the State to be hurt, 
or it's liberties to be impaired, while the adminiſtration 
continued in his hands. From the Senate he purſued the 
Tribun into his own dominion, the Forum; where in 
an artful and elegant ſpeech -& the Reftra, he gave 
ſuch a turn to the inclination of the people, that they 
rejected this Agrarian law with as much eagerneſs, as 
| — had ever before received one [o]. 

Hs Aby acknowledging the extraordinary ob- 

“ ligations which he had received from them, in prefe- 
« rence and oppoſition to the Nobility ; declaring him- 
« ſelf the creature of their power, and of all men the 


© moſt engaged to promote their intereſts ; that they 


« were to look upon him as the truly popular magi- 


< ſtrate; nay, that he had declared even in the Senate, 


« that he would be the peo ple's Conſul [p]. He then fell 
into a commendation of 2 GRAcch, whoſe name was 
extremely dear to them, profeſſing, © that he could not 
« be againſt all Agrarian laws, when he recollected, 


« that thoſe two moſt excellent men, who had. the 
« greateſt 


Le] Quis unquam tam ſecunda concione Contra Rullum, 2. 37. 
legem Agrariam ſuafit, quam ego diſſuaſi? [2] Ibid, 3. 
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ec greateſt love for the Roman people, had divided the 
« public lands to the Citizens; that he was not one of 
<« thoſe Conſuls, who thought it a crime to praiſe the 
« GRAccuiz on whoſe counſils, wiſdom, laws, many 
« parts of the preſent government were founded y]: 
« chat bis * was to this particular law, 4 2 
« ſtead of being popular, or adapted to the true inter- 
« eſts of the City, was in reality the eſtabliſhment of a 
« Tyranny, and a creation of ten Kings to domineer 
<« over them.” This he diſplays at large, from the na- 
tural effect of that power which was granted by it {7 ]; 
and procedes to cal that it was covertly levelled 
againſt their favorite Pourkv, and particularly contrived 
to retrench and inſult his authority: Forgive me, 
* Citizens, ſays he, for my calling ſo often upon ſo great 
“a name: you yourſelves impoſed the taſk upon me, 
« when I was Prætor, to join with you in defending his 
« dignity as far as I was able: I have hitherto done all 
that I could do; not moved to it by my private 
4 friend{hip for the man, nor by any hopes of honor, 
« and of this ſupreme magiſtracy, which I obtained 
from you, tho' with his approbation, yet without his 
„help. Since then I perceive this law to be deſigned 

as a kind of engine to overturn his power, I will re- 
« fiſt the attempts of theſe men; and as I my ſelf 
clearly ſee what they are aiming at, fo I will take 
care that you alſo ſhall ſee, and be convinced of it 
«< too [g].“ He then ſhews, © how the law, tho' it 
<« excepted Po MEV from being accountable to the 
Decemvirate, yet excluded him from being one of 
* the number, by limiting the choice to thoſe who were | 1 

1-1 Lt « preſent oo | 
T9] Ib. 5. C- Ib. 6, 11,43, 14. T5] Tb. 18. 
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« preſent at Rome ; that it ſubjected likewiſe to their 
«- juri{dition the countries juſt conquered by him, which 
c had always been left to the management of the Ge- 
« neral [r]: Upon which he draws a pleaſant picture 
&« of the Tribun RuLLus, with all his train of Officers, 
« Guards, Lictors, and Apparitors [, ſwaggering in 
« MityzipaTts's kingdom, and ordering Powrsy to 
te attend him, by a mandatory letter, in the following 
« 'ſtrain : 4 
„ P. Ssrviiius RuLLus, Tribun of the people, De- 
« cemvir, to CNzus Pour the ſon of Cx æus, greet- 
“ing. | NR 2] 
« Hz will not add, ſays he, the title of Great, when 
&« he has been laboring to take it from him by law [ x]. 
“IT require you not to fail to come preſently to Sinope, 
and bring me a ſufficient guard with you, while I ſell 
&« thoſe lands by my law, which you have gained by your 
e valor. 
He obſerves, © that the reaſon of excepting Pomrty 
« was not from any reſpe& to him, but for fear that 
« he would not ſubmit to the indignity of being ac- 
« countable to their will: but POM YE, fays he, is a 
«© man of that temper, that he thinks it his duty to bear 
« whatever you pleaſe to impoſe ; but if there be any 
e thing which you cannot bear yourſelves, he will take 
« care that you ſhall not bear it long againſt your 
« wills | y].” He procedes to enlarge upon © the dan- 
« gers which this law threatened to their liberties : that 
« inſtead of any good intended by it to the body of the 
« Citizens, it's purpoſe was to ere&t a power for the 
« oppreſſion of them; and on pretence of planting co- 
. “ lonies 
[+] b. 1 ( b. 13 (e m. 205 [1 Th. 23, 


— 
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cc lonies in Italy and the Provinces, to ſettle their own 
tc creatures and dependents, like ſo many garriſons, in 
ce all the convenient poſts of the Empire, to be ready 
cc on all occaſions to ſupport their tyranny : that Capua 
© was to be their head-quarters, their favorite colony; 
of all Cities the proudeſt, as well as the moſt hoſtile 
« and dangerous; in which the wiſdom of their anceſ- 
e tors would not ſuffer the ſhadow of any power or 


© magpiſtracy to remain; yet now it was to be cheriſhed 
« the lands of Campania were to be fold or given away; 
« the moſt fruitful of all Italy, the ſureſt revenue of 
< the Republic, and their conſtant reſource when all 
« other rents failed them; which neither the Gzaccur, 


“ nor SYLLa, who gave every thing away without ſcru- 


“ ple, durſt venture to meddle with Lal In the con- 
cluſion he takes notice © of the great 


avor and appro- 


“ bation with which they had heard him, as a ſure 


omen of their common peace and proſperity; and ac- 


« quaints them with the concord that he had eſtabliſned 
<« with his Collegue, as a piece of news of all others the 
« moſt agreeable ; and promiſes all fecurity to the Re- 
“public, if they would: but ſhew the ſame good dif] 

« fition- on future occaſions, which they had ſignified 
on that day; and that he would make thoſe very 
« men, who bad been the moſt envious and averſe to 
his advancement, confeſs, that the people had ſeen 
« farther, and judged better than they, in chuſing him 
« for their Conful. 


3 IN 
© TSF of [=] Ibid. 28, 32: [4] Ibid. 29. 


3 


<« and advanced to another Nome [2]: that by this law 


c who of all men ſtudied the people's benefit the moſt, 
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+ In the coutſe of this conteſt he often called upon the 
Tribuns to come into the Roſtra, and debate the matter 
with him before the people [b]; but they thought it more 
prudent to decline the challenge, and to attack him ra- 
ther by fictitious ſtories and calumnies, ſedulouſly incul- 
cated into the multitude z that his oppoſition to ho law 
flowed from no good will ivo them, but an affeftion to 
Syila's party, and to ſecure to them the lands which they 
poſſeſſed by his grant ; that he was making his court by it 
to the ſeven Tyrants, as they called ſeven of the principal 
Senators, hag Were Aon zo be the greateſt favorers of 
SYLLA'S cauſe, and the greateſt gainers by it; the two 
Lucuiius's, Crassus, Carulus, HorTEnsSus, METEL- 
LUs, PriLipeus. Theſe infinuations made Þ great an 
impreſſion on the City, that he found it neceſſary to 
defend himſelf againſt them in a ſecond ſpeech to the 
people ch in which he declared, © that he looked u 
that law, which ratified all SyLLa's acts, to be of all 
« laws then moſt wicked, and the moſt unlike to a true 
„law, as it eſtabliſhed a tyranny in the City; yet that 
c it had ſome excuſe from the times, and, in Air pre- 
<« ſent circumſtances, ſeemed proper to be ſupported 3 
<« eſpecially by him, who for this year of his Conſulſhip 
<« profeſſed himſelf the patron of peace [a]; but that it 
vas the heigth of impudence in RuiLus, to charge 
him with obſtructing their intereſts for the ſake of 
« SyLLa's grants, when the very law which that Tribun 
was then urging, actually eſtabliſhed and perpetuated 
6 thoſe grants; and ſhewed itſelf to be drawn by a ſon 


« in 


A 


Wo 


[5] Si veſtrum commodum ſpectat, veniat vos de me Jeforunt, ea coram potius me præ- 
& coram mecum de agri Campani diviſione ſente dixiſſent. Con. Rull. 3. 1. 
diſputet. Con. Rull. 2. 28. Commodius fe- [e] Ibid. 
ciſſent Tribuni plebis, Quirites, ft, quæ apud [4] Ibid. 3. 2. 
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« in law of Vaicivs, who poſſeſſed more lands than 
te any other man by that invidious tenure, which were 
ec all by this law to be partly confirmed, and partly pur- 
« chaſed of him [e]“ This he demonſtrates from the 
expreſs words of the law, © which he had ſtudiouſly 
ec 


omitted, he ſays, to take notice of before, that he 


“ might not revive old quarrels, or move any argument 
ec of new diſſenſion in a ſeaſon fo improper (1: that 
« RuLiLus therefore, wh& accuſed him of defending 
« SyLLa's acts, was of all others the moſt impudent 
« defender of them: for none had ever affirmed them 
e to be good and legal, but to have ſome plea onely 
ce from poſſeſſion and the public quiet; but by this law 
ce the eſtates that had been granted by them were to be 
« fixed upon a better foundation and title than any 
ce other eſtates whatſoever.” He concludes © by renew- 
ce ing his challenge to the Tribuns to come and diſpute 
« with him to his face. But after ſeveral fruitleſs at- 
tempts finding themſelves wholly unable to contend with 
him, they were forced at laſt to ſubmit, and to let the 
affair drop, to the great joy of the Senate. AT 

THr1s alarm being over, another accident broke out, 
which might have endangered the peace of the City, if 


the effects of it had not been prevented by the authority 


of Cicxxo. Ornos lau, mentioned above, for the aſ- 
ſignment of ſeparate ſeats to the Equeſtrian order, had 
highly offended the people, who could not digeſt the 
indignity of being thruſt ſo far back from their diver- 
ſions; and while the grudge was ſtill freſh, Orho hap- 
pening to come into, the theater, was received by the 


populace with an univerſal hiſs, but by the Knights 


with 


[4] Ibid. 3. 1,4 DLV] Ibid. 3. 2. 
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" with loud applauſe and clapping : both ſides redoubled 


their clamor with great fierceneſs, and from reproaches 
were proceding to blows; till CioꝝRO, informed of the 
tumult, came immediately to the Theater, and calling the 
people out into the Temple of BzLLona, /o tamed and 


flung them by the power of his words, and made them ſo 


aſhamed of their folly and perverſeneſs, that on their re- 
turn to the Theater they changed their hiſſes into applauſes, 
and vied with the Knights themſelves in demonſtrations of 
their reſpect to OTno [g]. The ſpeech was ſoon after 
publiſhed ; tho from the nature of the thing it muſt 
have been made upon the ſpot, and flowed extempore 
from the occaſion: and as it was much read and ad- 


mired for ſeveral ages after, as a memorable inſtance of 


Cicrro's command over men's paſſions, ſo ſome have 


imagined it to be alluded to in that beautifull paſſage of 
VIRGIL [b]: . 


Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eft 

Seditio, [evitque animis ignobile vulgus; 

Jamque faces & ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat : 

Tum pietate gravem & meritis fi forte virum quem 

Afpexere, filent, arrectiſgue auribus adſtant; 

Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet. 
Vir, En. I. 152. 


As when ſedition fires th'ignoble crowd, 
And the wild rabble ſtorms and thirſts for blood; 
Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt flies, 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies: 


If a 


[QI] Plutarch's life of Cic. theſe lines to his character of a complete Ora- 
JI Sebaſt. Corradi Quæſtura, p. 133, - tor, which he profeſſedly forms upon the mo- 
neid. 4. 152. What gives the greater color to del of Cicero. Lib. 12. 1. 
this imagination is, that Quintilian applies 
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If ſome grave fire appears amidſt the ſtrife, 
In morals ſtrict and innocence of life, 

All ftand attentive, while the ſage controuls 
Their wrath, and calms the tempeſt of their ſouls. 


a | Mr. Prrr. 

Ox topic, which Cickxo touched in this ſpeech, and 
the onely one of which we have any hint from antiquity, 
was to reproach the rioters for their want of taſt and 
good ſenſe, in making ſuch a diſturbance while Roscius 
was acting [i]. 

Tuxkk happened about the ſame time a third inſtance, 
not leſs dba of Cictro's great power of perſua- 
ſion: SyLLa had by an expreſs law excluded the children 
of the proſcribed from the Senate and all public- honors ; 
which was certainly an act of great violence, and the 
decree rather of a Wm than the law of a free State [ E]. 
So that the perſons injured by it, who were many, and 
of great families, were now making all their efforts to 
get it reverſed. Their petition was highly equitable, but, 
from the condition of the times, as highly unſeaſonable; 
for in the preſent diſorders of the City, the reſtoration of 
an oppreſſed party muſt needs have added ſtrength to 
the old factions ; ſince the firſt uſe, that they would na- 
turally make of the recovery of their power, would be to 
revenge themſelves on their oppreſſors. It was Cictro's 
buſineſs therefore to prevent that inconvenience, and, as 
far as it was poſſible, with the conſent of the ſufferers 
themſelyes: on which occaſion this great commander of 
the human affections, as QuixriliAx calls him, found 
means to perſuade thoſe unfortunate men, that to bear 


Y . their 


[i] Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. petendorum honorum jure prohiberentur. 
[+] Excluſique paternis opibus liberi, etiam Vell. Pat. 2. 28. 
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their injury. was their benefit; and that the government 
itſelf could not fland, if SyLLx's laws were then repealed, 
on which the quiet and order of the Republic were eſta- 
bliſhed ; acting herein the part of a wiſe ſtateſman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, what 
he cannot approve, for the ſake of the common good ; 
agreably to what he lays down in his book of Offices, 
that many things which are naturally right and juſt, are 


yer by. certain circumſtances and conjunctures of times 


wot ig di ;ſhoneft and unjuſt [1]. As to the inſtance before 


us, he declared in a ſpeech made ſeveral years after, 
that he had excluded from honors @ number of brave and 
honeſt young men, whom fortune had thrown into ſo un- 
happy a fituation, that if they had obtained power, they 
would probably have employed it to the ruin of the ſtate Cad. 
The three caſes juſt mentioned make Plix y break out 


Into a kind of rapturous admiration of the man, who could 


perfwade the people to give up their bread, their pleaſure, 
and their injuries, to the charms of his eloquence [J. 

Tu E next tranſaction of moment in which he was en- 
gaged was the defenſe of C. Rakixrus, an aged Senator, 
accuſed by T. LAIRNUs, one of the Tribuns, of treaſon 
or rebellion, for having killed L. SaTuUrNiNUs @ Tribun 
about forty years before, who had raiſed a dangerous ſedi- 
tion in the City. The fact, if it had been true, was not 
onely legal, but laudable, being done in obedience to a 


decree of the Senate, by * all the Citizens were re- 


quired to take arms in aid of the Conſuls C. Marivs 


1 L. FLacous. 
Bur 


tn Sic multa, quæ honeſta natura videntur ſtratus adepti, Reipub. ſtatum convulſuri vi- 
eſle, temporibus fiunt non honeſta. De Of- derentur——comitiorum ratione privari. In 
Ke. . Piſon. 2. - 

DL] Ego adoleſcentes fortes & bonos, ſed [] Quo te, M. Tulli, piaculo taceam ? &c. 
uſos ea conditione fortunæ, ut, ſi eſſent magi- Plin. Hiſt. 1. 7. 30. 
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Bor the puniſhment of Razizivs was not the thing 


aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth the pains of 
diſturbing the peace of the City: the deſign was to at- 


tack that prerogative of the Senate, by which in the caſe 
of a ſudden tumult they could arm the City at once, 
by requiring he Conſuls to take care, that the Republic 
received no detriment ; which vote was ſuppoſed to give 
a ſanction to every thing that was done in conſequence 
of it ; ſo that ſeveral traiterous magiſtrates had been cut 
off by it, without the formalities of a trial, in the act 
of ſtirring up ſedition. This practice, tho' in uſe from 
the earlieſt times, had always been complained of by the 
Tribuns, as an infringement of the conſtitution, by giv- 
ing to the Senate an arbitrary power over the lives of Citi- 
zens, which could not legally be taken away without a 
hearing and judgement of the whole people. But the 
chief grudge to it was, from-it's being a perpetual check 
to the deſigns of the ambitious and popular, who aſpired 
to any power not allowed by the laws: it was not diffi- 
cult for them to delude the multitude ; but the Senate 
was not ſo eaſily managed, who by that fingle vote of 
committing the Republic to the Conſuls, could fruſtrate at 
once all the effects of their popularity, when carried to 
a point which was dangerous to the State: for ſince in 
virtue of it, the Tyibuns themſelves, whoſe perſons were 
held facred, might be taken off without ſentence or trial, 
when engaged in any traiterous practices, all attempts of 
that kind muſt neceſſarily be hazardous and deſperate. 
Tus point therefore was to be tried on the perſon of 
Razizvs, in whoſe ruin the factious of all ranks were 
intereſted. J. CæsAR ſuborned LABIENus to proſecute 


him; and procured himſelf to be appointed one of the 


2 Duumviri, 
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Duumviri, or the tuo Judges allotted by the Prætor to 


| fit upon trials of treaſon [ov]. HorTensvs pleaded his 


cauſe, and proved by many witneſſes, that the whole ac- 
cuſation was falſe, and that SaTURNINUs was attually. 


killed by the hand of a flave, who for that ſervice ob- 


tained his freedom from the public [p]. CxsaR however 


eagerly condemned the old man, who appealed from his 


ſentence to the people; where nothing, ſays SutToONIUs, 


did him ſo much ſervice, as the partial and forward ſe- 


verity of his judge | q |. 

1 2 3 — pt 995 mean while employed all their 
power to deſtroy him; and LaRIENUS would not fuffer 
Cicero 70 excede half an hour in his defenſe [r]; and, to 
raiſe the greater indignation againſt the criminal, expoſed 


the picture of SATURNINUS in the Roſtra, as of one who 


fell a martyr to the liberties of the people. Cictro 


opened the defenſe with great gravity, declaring, © that 
« in the memory of man there had not been a cauſe of 
« ſuch importance, either undertaken by a Tribun, or 
« defended by a Conſul : that nothing leſs was meant 
« by it, than that for the future, there ſhould be no 
<« Senate or public Council in the City; no conſent and 
* concurrence of the honeſt againſt the rage and raſh- 
«© neſs of the wicked; no reſource or refuge in the ex- 
e treme dangers of the Republic | s].-——He implores the 
<« favor of all the Gods, by whoſe providence their City 
« was more ſignally governed than by any wiſdom of 
« man, to make that day propitious to the ſecurity of 
« the ſtate, and to the life and fortunes of an innocent 
« man.”-—And having poſſeſſed the minds of his audi- 


Fa 


A 


ence 
] Sueton. vit. J. Cæſ. 12. Dio, p. 42. ac judicis acerbitas profuit. Sueton. ib. 12. 
7 Pro Rabir. 6, 11. 7] Pro Rabir. 2. 
8 Ibid. 
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ence with the ſanctity of the cauſe, he procedes boldly 
to wiſh, © that he had been at wt to confeſs, what 
« HorTENsSIUs indeed had proved to be falſe, that 
„ SATURNINUS, - the enemy of the Roman people, was 
« killed by the hand of nh [4] that he ſhould 
« have proclamed and bragged o 
ce merited rewards, inſtead of puniſhment.” Here he 
was interrupted by the clamor of the oppoſite faction; 
but he obſerves it to be © the faint effort of a ſmall part 
cc of the afſembly; and that the body of the people, 
« who were ſilent, would never have made him Conſul, 
« if they had thought him capable of being diſturbed 
« by ſo feeble an inſult; which he adviſed them to 
cc drop, ſince it betrayed onely their folly and the infe- 
« riority of their numbers. The aſſembly being 
quicted, he goes on to declare, © that tho RaRIRIus did 
© not kill SaTurninus, yet he took arms with intent to 
« kill him, together with the Conſuls and all the beſt 
« of the City, to which his honor, virtue, and duty 
ce called him.” He puts LABIENUs in mind, © that he 
« was too young to be acquainted with the merits of 
« that cauſe; that he was not born when SaTurNinus 
« was killed, and could not be apprized how odious 
« and deteſtable his name was to all people : that ſome 
had been baniſhed for complaining onely of his death; 
ce others for having a picture of him in their houſes a}: 
that he wondered therefore where LABIENUS had pro- 
« cured that picture, which none durſt venture to keep 
« even at home; and much more, that he had the har- 
dineſs to produce, before an aſſembly of the people, 


« what had been the ruin of other men's fortunes 
ce that 


[:] Tbid. 6. {z] Ibid. 9. 


it, as an act that 
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« that to charge Razizvs with this crime was to con- 
« dern the greateſt and worthieſt Citizens, whom Rome 
« had ever ved; and tho' they were all dead, yet the 


ve 


(c 


cc 


cc- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


injury was the Gans; to rob them of the honor due to 
their names and memories. Would C. MARTUs, 
ſays he, have lived in toils and dangers, if 
he had conceived no hopes concerning himſelf and his 


glory beyond the limits of this life? When he defeat- 


ed thoſe innumerable enemies in Italy, and ſaved the 
Republic, did he imagine that every "thing which re- 


C lated to him would die with him? No; it is nat ſo, 


Citizens; there is not one of us who exerts himſelf 
with praiſe and virtue in the dangers of the Republic, 
but is induced to it by the expectation of a futurity. 
As the minds of men therefore ſeem to be divine and 
immortal for many other reaſons, ſo eſpecially for 
this, that in all the beſt and the wiſeſt there is ſo 
ſtrong a ſenſe of ſomething hereafter, that they ſeem 
to reliſh nothing but what is eternal. 1 appeal then 


to the ſouls of C. Malus, and of all thoſe wiſe and 


worthy Citizens, who, from this life of men, are 
tranſlated to the honors and ſanctity of the Gods; 1 
call them, I fay, to witneſs, that I think myſelf n 
to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, with as 
much zeal, as for the altars and temples of my coun- 
* and if it were neceſſary to take arms in defenſe 

their praiſe, I ſhould take them as ſtrenuouſly, as 


they chemdelvea did for the defenſe of our common 


ſafety, &c. [i]. 


AFTER this ſpeech the people were to paſs judgement 


on Razizvs by the ſuffrages of all the centuries : but 


there 


[x] Ibid, 10. 
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there being reaſon to apprehend ſome violence and foul 
play from the intrigues of the Tribuns, MxrELLus, the 
Augur and Prætor of that year, contrived to diſſolve the 
aſſembly by a ſtratagem before they came to a vote [y]: 
and the greater affairs that preſently enſued, and engaged 
the attention of the City, prevented the farther proſecu- 
tion and revival of the cauſe. 5 
Bur CxsAR was more ſucceſsfull in another caſe, in 
which he was more intereſted, his ſuit for the High 
Prieſthood, a poſt of the firſt dignity in the Republic, 
vacant by the death of MzeTziius Pius. LABIENus 
opened his way to it by the publication of a new law, 
for transferring the right of electing from the- college of 
Priefts to the people, agreably to the tenor of a former 
law, which had been repealed by SyLLa. Cxsar's ſtrength 
lay in the favor of the populace, which by immenſe 
bribes and the profuſion of his whole ſubſtance he had 
gained on this occaſion fo effectually, that he carried this 
high office, before he had yet been Prætor, againſt #wo 
Conſular competitors of the firſt authority in Rome, 
Q. CaruLus and P. Stxvitrus Isauucus; the one of 
whom had been Cenſor, and then bore the title of 
Prince of the Senate; and the other been honored with 
a Triumph : yet he procured more votes againſt them 
even in their own tribes, than they both had out of the 
whole number of the Citizens | >|. - 
CarTIIINE was now renewing his efforts for the 
Conſulſhip with greater vigor than ever, and by ſuch 
open methods of bribery, that CIicRRO publiſhed a new 
law againſt it, with the additional penalty of a ten year's 
| . exil, 
Dl Dio, I. 37, 42. peravit; ut plura ipſe in eorum tribubus ſuf- 


[z] Ita potentiſſimos duos competitores, mul - fragia, quam uterque in omnibus tulerit. Suet. 
tumque & ætate & dignitate antecedentes, ſu- J. Cæſ. 13. Vide Pigh. Annal. 
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exil, prohibiting likewiſe all ſhews of Gladiators within 


two years from the time of ſuing for 7 "— um- 


Jeſs they were ordered by the i. a perſon deceaſed, 


and on a certain day therein ſpect ae. ; CaTiLiNg, who 


knew the law to be rated? 28 a deſign 
to kill Cicxro, with ſome * Geh of the Senate | 5], 
on the day of election, which was appointed for zhe 


twentieth of October; but Cicero gave information of it 


to the Senate the day before, upon which the election 
was deferred, that they might have time to deliberate on 
an affair of ſo great importance: and the day following, 


in a full houſe, he called upon CarILIxE 0 hat himſelf 


of this charge; where without denying or excuſing it, 
he bluntly told them, that here were two bodies in the 
Republic, meaning the Senate and the People, the one 

of them infirm with a weak head, the other firm without 
a head ; which laſt had ſo well deſerved of him, that it 


' ſhould never want a head while he lived. He had made 


a declaration of the fame kind and i in the ſame place a 
few days before, when upon CaTo's threatening him with 
an eee he fiercely replied, that if any ame 


ſhould be excited in his fortunes, he would extinguiſh it, 


not with water, but a general ruin [e]. 

TBksE declarations ſtartled the Senate, and convinced 
them that nothing but a deſperate conſpiracy, ripe for 
execution, could inſpire ſo daring an aſſurance: ſo that 


they proceded immediately to that decree, which was the 
uſual refuge in all caſes of imminent danger, of order- 


ing 

Pro Muren. 23. in Vatin. 15. Cum idem ille paucis diebus ante Cato- 

; Dio, 1. 37. 43. ni, judicium minitanti, reſpondiſſet, Si quod 
Tum enim dixit, duo corpora eſſe Rei- eſſet in ſuas fortunas incendium excitatum, id 

u ran debile, infirmo capite; alterum ſe non aqua, ſed ruina reſtincturum. Pro 


um, fine capite : huic, cum ita de ſe me- Muren. 25. 2 
ritum eſſet, caput, ſe vivo, non defuturum. 
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ing the Conſuls to tale care that the Republic received no | 
harm [d]. Upon this Ciczzo doubled his guard, and 
called ſome troops into the city; and when the election 
of Conſuls came on, that he might imprint a ſenſe of 
his own and of the public danger the more ſtrongly, he 
took care 20 throw back his gown in the view of the people, 
and diſcovered a ſhining breaſi-plate, which he wore 
under it [e]: by which precaution, as he told CAT TILINE 
afterwards to his face, he prevented his deſign of killing 
both him and the competitors for the Conſulſhip, of whom 
D. Junius SiLanus and L. Licintus MurEna were 
declared Conſuls elect | /]. bo 
CaTILiNg thus a ſecond time repulſed, and breathing 
nothing but revenge, was now eager and impatient to 
execute his grand plot: he had no other game left; his 
ſchemes were not only ſuſpected, but actually diſcovered 
by the ſagacity of the Conſul, and himſelf ſhunned and 
deteſted by all honeſt men; ſo that he reſolved without 
farther delay to put all to the hazard of ruining either 
his country or himſelf. He was ſingularly formed both 
by art and nature for the head of a deſperate conſpiracy ; 
of an illuſtrious family, ruined fortunes, profligate mind, 
undaunted courage, unwearied induſtry ; of a capacity 
equal to the hardieſt attempt, with à tongue that could 
explane, and a hand that could execute it [g]. Cictro 
gives us his juſt character in many parts of his works, 
but in none a more lively picture of him than in the 
following paſſage [Y]: 7 e Hs 
F cv i hes | irs A IAIN Als ne 
inſignique lorica——ut omnes boni animad- farios amicorum præſidio. In Cat. 1. 5. 
verterent, & cum in metu & periculo Conſu- [2] Erat ei conſilium ad facinus aptum : 
lem viderent, id quod factum eſt, ad opem præ- conſilio autem neque lingua, neque manus de- 


ſidiumque meum concurrerent. Pro Muren. 26. erat. In Cat. 3. 7. 
IV Cum , proximis comitiis conſularibus, [= Pro Cæl. 5, 6, 


——— 
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„ Hy had in him, ſays he, many, tho' not expreſs 
« images, yet ſketches of the greateſt virtues; was ae- 
« quainted with a great number of wicked men, yet a 
& pretended admirer of the virtuous. His houſe was fur- 
4 niſhed with a variety of temptations to luſt and lewd- 
« neſs, yet with ſeveral incitements alſo to induſtry and 
labor: it was a ſcene of vicious pleaſures, yet a ſchool 

«© of martial exerciſes. There never was ſuch a monſter 
on earth, compounded: of paſſions ſo contrary and 
oppoſite. Who was ever more agreable at one time 

©« to the beſt citizens? who more intimate at another 

« with the worſt? who a man of better principles? 

Who a fouler enemy to this city? who more intem- 

“ perate in pleaſure? who more patient in labor? who 

more rapacious in plundering ? who more profuſe in 

“ {quandering? He had a wonderful faculty of engaging 

« men to his friendſhip, and obliging them by his ob- 

« ſervance; ſharing with them in common whatever he 

4 was maſter of; ſerving them with his money, his in- 

tereſt, his pains, and, when there was occaſion, by 

< the moſt daring acts of villainy; moulding his nature 

« to his purpoſes, and bending it every way to his will. 

« With the moroſe, he could live ſeverely ; with the free, 

“ gayly; with the old, gravely; with the young, chear- 

fully; with the enterprizing, audaciouſly ; with the 

vicious, luxuriouſly. By a temper fo various and pli- 
able, he gathered about him the profligate and the raſh: 
from all countries, yet held attached to him at the 
ſame time many brave and worthy men, by the ſpe- 

e cious ſhew of a pretended virtue. 

Wirx theſe talents, if he had obtained the Conſulſhip, 
and with it the command of the armies and provinces of 


the 
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the Empire, he would probably, like another CIN a, 
have made himſelf the tyrant of his country: but de- 
{pair and impatience, under his repeated diſappointments 
hurried him on to the mad reſolution, of extorting by 
force what he could not procure by addreſs. His ſcheme 
however was not without a foundation of probability, 
and there were ſeveral reaſons for thinking the preſent 
time the moſt ſeaſonable for the execution of it. 1zaly 


was drained in a manner of regular troops; Pour Ex at a 


is old friend AnToNn1vs, on whole aſſiſtance he ſtill de- 
pended [i], was to have the command of all the forces 
that remained. But his greateſt hopes lay in SyLLA's 
veteran foldiers, whoſe cauſe he had always eſpouſed, 
and among whom he had been bred ; who, to the num- 
ber of about a hundred thouſand, were ſettled in the ſe- 
veral diſtricts and colonies of Italy, in the poſſeſſion of 
lands aſſigned to them by Syria, which the generality 
had waſted by their vices and luxury, and wanted ano- 
ther civil war to repair their ſhatter'd fortunes. Among 
theſe he employed his agents and officers in all , to 
debauch them to his ſervice; and in Etruria, had gctu- 
ally enrolled a conſiderable body, and formed them into 
a little army under the command of MaNILIus, a bold 
and experienced Centurion, who waited onely for his 
orders to take the field A]. We muſt add to this what 
all writers mention, the univerſal diſaffection and diſ- 
content, which poſſeſſed all ranks of the City, but eſpe- 
cially the meaner ſort, who from the uneaſineſs of their 
circumſtances, and the preſſure of their debts, wiſhed for 
2 2 a2 change 


L:] Inflatum tum ſpe militum, tum col- [4] Caſtra ſunt in Italia contra Rempub. in 5 


leger mei, ut ipſe dicebat, promiſfis. Pro Etrurie faucibus collocata. In Cat. x. 2. it. 
Muren. 23. . 1 N 


2 diſtance with the beſt army of the Empire; and 
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a change of government: ſo that if Car had gain- 


ed any little advantage at ſetting out, or come off but 


equal in the firſt battel, there was reaſon to * a 


general declaration in his faror [/]. 
Hz called a council therefore of all the conſpirators, 


to ſettle the plan of their work, and divide the parts of 
it among themſelves, and fix a proper day for the exe- 


cution. - There were about zhirty frve, whoſe names are 


tranſmitted to us as principals in the plot, partly of the 


Senatorian, partly of the Equeſtrian order, with man 
others from the colonies and municipal towns of Italy, 


men of families and intereſt in their ſeveral countries. 
The Senators were P. Coxxntiivs LENTULUS, C. CETHE= 


Gus, P. AurRO Ns, L. Cassius Loxncinus, P. SyiLs, 
SERV. SYLLA, I.. VAaRGUNTE1Us, Q. Curius, Q. Ax Nds, 


M. Poxavs Lxcca, L. BxSTIA [J. 


LENTUlus was deſcended from a Patrician branch of 


the Cornelian family, one of the moſt numerous, as well 


as the moſt ſplendid in Rome. His grandfather had born 
the title of Prince of the Senate, and was the moſt active 
in the purſuit and deſtruction of C. Gxacchus, in which 
he received a dangerous wound [a]. The grandſon, by 
the favor of his noble birth, had been advanced to the 
Conſulſhip about eight years before, but was turned out 
of the Senate ſoon after by the Cenſors, for the notorious 
infamy of his life, till by obtaining the Prætorſhip a ſe- 
cond time, which he now actually en joyed, he recovered 


his 


[/] Sed omnino cuncta plebes, novarum re- [] Num P. Lentulum, principem Senatus.? 


tum ſtudio, Catiline incepta probabat quod Complures alios ſummos viros, qui cum L. 


f primo prælio Catilina ſuperior, aut æqua Opimio Conſule armati Gracchum in Aventi- 
manu diſceſſiſſet, profecto magna clades, &c. num perſecuti ſunt ? quo in prælio Lentulut 


Salluſt. 27. 29. ou vulnus accepit, Phil. 8. 4 in Cat. 4. 
{mn | Salluſt. 57. . 
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his former place and rank in that ſupreme council [o]. 
His parts were but moderate, or rather ſlow ;. yet the 
comelyneſs of his perſon, the gracefulneſs and propriety 
of his action, the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his voice, 
procured him ſome reputation as a fpeaker [y]. He 
was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked; yet ſo 
vain and ambitious, as to expect from the overthrow of 
the government, to be the: firſt man in the Republic; in 
which fancy he was ſtrongly flattered by ſome crafty 
Southſayers, who affured him from the Sibylline books, 
that there were three CorNtL1us's deftined to the dominion 
of Rome; that Cinna and SyLLa had already poſſeſſed 
it, and the prophecy wanted to be completed in him [.] 
With theſe views he entered freely into the conſpiracy, 
truſting to CarILIINER's vigor for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from it's fuccefs. _ 
CETHEGUS was of an extraction equally noble, but of 
a temper fierce, impetuous, and daring to a degree even 
of fury. He had been warmly engaged in the cauſe of 
Marius, with whom he was driven out of Rome; but 
when SyLLa's affairs became proſperous, he preſently 
changed fades, and throwing himſelf at SyLLa's feet, and 
promiſing great ſervices, was. reſtored to the City [V]. 
After SyLLa's death, by intrigues and faction he acquired 
ſo great an influence, that, while Pourꝝy was abro 
he governed all things at home; procured for AnToxius, 
that command over the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 


and 
Le] Lentulus quoque tune maxime Prætor, Sibyllinis, Haruſpicumque. reſponſis, ſe eſſe 
&c. Flor. 4. 1. Dio, p. 43. Plut. in Cic. tertium illum Cornelium, ad quem regnum hu- 


[2] P. Lentulus, cujus & excogitandi & lo- jus urbis atque imperium pervenire eſſet: ne- 
quendi tarditatem tegebat formæ dignitas, ceſſe, &c. In Cat. 3.4. it. 4. 6. 
corporis motus plenus & artis & venuſtatis, vo- [/] Quid Catilina tuis natalibus, atq;:Cether 3 
eis & ſuavitas & magnitudo. Brut. 350. Inveniet quiſquam ſublimius ? | 
U Lentulum autem ſibi confixmaſle ex fatis Juv. Sat. 8. 23 1. Appian. 39. 


. 
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and for Lucullus, the management of the Mzthridatic 
wars]. In the heigth of this power, he made an ex- 
curſion into ky pain, to raiſe. contributions in that pro- 
vince, here meeting with ſome oppoſition to his 'vio- 
lences, he had the hardineſs to inſult, and even wound 
the Proconſul Q. Mereiius Ps [:]. But the inſolence 
of his conduct and the infamy of his life gradually di- 
miniſhed, — at laſt deſtroyed his credit; when find- 
ing himſelf controuled by the Magiſtrates, and the par- 
ticular vigilance of CiczRo, he entered eagerly into 


CarnixEs plot, and was entruſted with the moſt bloody 


and deſperate part of it, the taſk of maſſacring their 
enemies within the city. The reſt of the conſpirators 
were not leſs illuſtrious for their birth CL]. The two 


SyLLa's were nephews to the Di&ator of that name; 


AuTRronius had obtained the Conſulſhip, but was de- 


prived for bribery ; and Cassius was a competitor for it 


with Cickxo himſelf. In ſhort, they were all of the 


ſame ſtamp and character; men whom diſappointments, 


ruined fortunes, and Aagitious lives, had prepared for 
any deſign againſt the State ; and all whoſe hopes of 
eaſe and advancement depended on a change of — 
and the ſubverſion of the Repuhlie. 

Ar this meeting it was reſolved, that a general inſur⸗ 
rection ſhould be raiſed through 1zaly, the different parts 


of which were aſligned to n leaders ; ; that Carr- 


LINE ſhould put himſelf at the head of the troops in 
Etruria; that Rome ſhould be fired in many places at 


once, 


[5] Hic eſt M. Antonius, qui gratia Co: 4e, Pii ſank, cui non ad illius pœnam carcea 
Conſulis & Cethegi factione in Senatu, cura- ædificatus eſſe videatur? Pro Syll. 25. 
tionem infinitam nactus, &c. Aſcon. in Verr. [u] Curii, Porcii, Syllz, Cetbegi, Antonii, 
2. 3. Plut. in Lucull. Vargunteii, atque Longini : quæ familiz? quæ 

[.] Quis de C. Cezhege, atque ejus in Hiſ- Senatus 1 c. Flor. 1.4. 1. 
paniam profectione, ac de vulnere 2. Metelli 
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once, and a maſſacre begun at the ſame time of the 
whole Senate and all their enemies; of whom none were 
to be ſpared except the ſons of Pour xv, who were to be 
kept as Hoftages of their peace and reconciliation with 
the father; that in the conſternation of the fire and 
maſſacre, CaTrriing ſhould be ready with his Taſcan 
army, to take the benefit of the public confuſion, and 


| make himſelf maſter of the City; where LENTULus in 


the mean while, as firſt in dignity, was to preſide in 
their general councils; Cass1us to manage the affair of 
firing it, CxrREHOUs to direct the maſſacre [x]. But the 
vigilance of Cicxxo being the chief obſtacle to all their 
hopes, CaTiILINE was very deſirous to fee him taken off 
before he left Rome ; upon which mo Knights of the 
company undertook to kill him the next morning in his 
bed; in an early viſit on pretence of buſineſs [y]. They 
were both of his acquaintance, and uſed to frequent his 


houſe; and knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to 


all, made no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. 
 Corntrivs, one of the two, afterwards confeſſed [Z]. 
Tux meeting was no ſooner over, than CickRO had 
information of all that paſſed in it; for by the intrigues 
of a woman named Furvia, he had gained over Cuxivs 


her gallant, one of the conſpirators of Senatorian rank, 
to ſend him a punctual account of all their deliberations. 


He preſently imparted his intelligence to ſome of the 
chiefs' of the city, who were aſſembled that evening, as: 
2 uſual, 


[] Cum Catilina egrederetur ad exercitum, ipſa nocte ante lucem me meo in lectulo inter- 
Lentulus in urbe relinqueretur, Caſſius incen- fecturos pollicerentur. In Catil. 1. 4. it. Sal: 
diis, Cethegus cædi præponeretur. Pro Syll. luſt. 28. _= | 
19. Vid. Plut. in Cicer. | [z] Tunc tuus pater, Corneli, id quod tan- 

I Dixiſti paullulum tibi eſſe moræ, quod dem aliquando confitetur, illam ſibi officioſam, 
ego viverem: reperti ſunt duo Equites Ro- provinciam depopoſcit.. Pro Syll. 18. 
mani, qui te iſta cura liberarent, & ſeſe illa 
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uſual, at his houſe ; - informing them not only of the de- 

ſign, but naming the men who were to execute it, and the 

very hour when they would be at his gate : all which fell 

out exactly as he Pretold : for the two Kn 'ghts came be- 

fore break of day, but had the mortification to find zhe 

; houſe well n and all admittance refuſed. to 

tbem [a]. 

_ CATILINE was eee likewiſe 3 in _— affair 

of no leſs moment before he quitted the City; a deſign 

to ſurprize the town of Preneſte, one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes of Italy, within twenty five miles of — p 
which would Py been of ſingular uſe to him in the 

war, and a ſure retreat in all events: but Cictzrxo was 

ſtill before hand with him, and from the apprehenſion 

of ſuch an attempt, —_— previouſly ſent orders to the 

place to keep a ſpecial guard; ſo that when CATLINE 

came in the night to * 2 an 17 7 he found them ſo 

well provided, that he durſt not venture upon the expe- 

riment [4]. 

Ius was the ſtate of the conſpiracy, when Cicxxo 
delivered the firſt of hoſe four ſpeeches, which were 
ſpoken upon the occaſion of it, and are ſtill extant. 
The meeting of the conſpirators was on the ſixth of 
November, in the evening; and on the eighth he ſum- 
moned the Senate to the Temple of JUPITER in the Ca- 
pitol, where it was not uſually held but in times of 
public alarm [c]. There had been ſeveral debates before 
this on the ſame ſubject of CATILINE's treaſons, and 


his 


a] Domum meam majoribus præſidiis mu- vembribus occupaturum nocturno impetu con- 
nivi : excluſi eos, quos tu mane ad me ſaluta- fideres? Senſiſtine illam coloniam meo juſſu, 
tum miſeras; cum illi ipſi veniſſent, quos ego meis præſidiiseſſe munitam ? Ibid. 1. 3. 
jam multis ac ſummis viris ad me id temporis Præneſte.— natura munitum. Vell. Pat, 2. 26, 
venturos eſſe prædixeram. In Catil. 1. 4. [e] Nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi Senatus 

Le] Quid? eum tu Præneſte Kalendis ipſis No- locus. Ib. 1. 1. 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. © 177 
his deſign of killing the Conſul; and a decree had 
paſſed at the motion of Cicero, to offer a public reward 
to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot; if a flave, his liberty, 
and eight hundred pounds; if a citizen, his pardon, and 
- fexteen hundred [d ]. Yet CaTtiling by a profound diſ- 
ſimulation, and the conſtant profeſſions of his innocence, 
ſtill deceived many of all ranks ; repreſenting the whole 
as the fiction of his enemy CIcRRO, and offering to 
give ſecurity for his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf to 
the cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name; of 
M. Lzeipus, of the Prætor MrgllLus, or of Cictro 
himſelf: but none of them would receive him; and 
Cictro plainly told him, that he ſhould never think him- 
ſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, when he was in danger by 
living in the ſame city with bim e]: yet he ſtill kept 
on 8 maſk, and had the confidence to come to this 
very meeting in the Capitol; which ſo ſhocked the whole 
aſſembly, that none even of his acquaintance durſt venture if 
to ſalute him; and the Conſular Senators quitted that 1 
part of the houſe in which he ſat, and left the whole "5 
bench clear to him | f |. GCictro was ſo provoked by 1 
his impudence, that inſtead of entering upon any buſi- 
neſs, as he deſigned, addreſſing himſelf directly to Ca- 
TIN E, he broke out into a moſt ſevere invective againſt 
him; and with all the fire and force of an incenſed 
eloquence laid open the whole courſe of his villainies, 
and the notoriety of his treaſons. 


A a He 


Ia] Si quis indicaſſet de conjuratione, quæ tecum, qui magno in periculo eſſem, quod iiſ- 
contra Remp. facta erat, premium, ſervo, li- dem mœnibus contineremur. Ib. 1. 8. 
bertatem & ſeſtertia centum; liberto, impu- [/] Quis te ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex 
nitatem & ſeſtertia cc. Salluſt. 30. tuis amicis ac neceflariis ſalutavit ? Quid, 

[e] Cum a me id reſponſum tuliſſes, me quod adventu tuo iſta ſubſellia vacuefacta 
nullo modo poſſe iiſdem parietibus tuto eſſe ſunt? &c. Ib. 1. 7, 
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H put him in mind, « that there was a decree al- 
ce ready made againſt him, by which he could take his 
« life [g]; and that c ought to have done it long ago, 
ce fince many, far more eminent and leſs criminal, had 
ce been 3 off by the n en, for the ſuſpicion 
« onely of treaſonable deſigns; that if he ſhould order 
« him therefore to be killed upon the ſpot, there was 
<« cauſe to apprehend, that it would be thought rather 


© too late, than too cruel--—-But there was a certain 


« reaſon which yet with-held him Thou ſhalt then be 
« put to death, ſays he, when there is not a man to be 
« found ſo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo like to thy ſelf, who 
« will deny it to be done juſtly.--—As long as there 
<« 1s one who dares to defend thee, thou ſhalt live; 
and live fo, as thou now doſt, ſurrounded by the 

ards, which I have placed about thee, ſo as not to 
ſuffer thee to ſtir a foot againſt the Republic; whilſt 
„the eyes and ears of many ſhall watch thee, as they 
„ have hitherto done, when thou little thou 1 of 
« it [B].“ He then goes on to give a detail of all that 
had been concerted by the conſpirators at their ſeveral 
meetings, to let him fee, © that he was perfectly inform- 
« ed of every ſtep which he had taken, or deſigned to 


A 


cc 


CC 


A „ 


b take ih and obſerves, © that he faw ſeveral at that 


« very time in the Senate, who had aſſiſted at thoſe 
“ meetings He preſſes kin therefore to quit the city, 
and fince all his counfils were detected, to drop the 
thought of fires and maſſacres; that the gates were 
open, and no body ſhould top him [i].“ Then run- 
ning over the Hagitious e enormities of his hfe, and the 

« {cries 


A 


* 


A 


be! Habemus Senatus conſultum in te, ca- [I] Ibid. 2. 
tilina, vehemens & grave. In Catil. 1. 1. [: ] Ibid. 5. 
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ſeries. of his traiterous practices, he exhorts, urges, 
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commands him to depart, and, if he would be ad- 
viſed by him, to go into a voluntary exil, and free 
them from their fears; that, if they were juſt ones, 
they might be ſafer; if groundleſs, the quieter [&]: 
That tho he would not put the queſtion to the houſe, 
whether they would order him into baniſhment, or not, 
yet he would let him ſee their ſenſe upon it by their 
manner of behaving while he was urging him to it; 
for ſhould he bid any other Senator of credit, P. Sxx- 
TIUs, or M. MaxczlLus, to go into exil, they would 
all riſe up againſt him at once, and lay violent hands 
on their Conſul: yet when he ſaid it to him, by 
their ſilence they approved it; by their ſuffering it, 
decreed it; by ſaying nothing, proclamed their con- 
ſent [/]. That he would anſwer likewiſe for the 
Kni who were then guarding the avenues of the 
Senate, and were hardly reſtrained from doing him 
violence, that if he would conſent to go, they would 


all quietly attend him to the gates.--—Yet after all, if 


in virtue of his command he {ſhould really go into 
baniſhment, he foreſaw what a ſtorm of envy he 
ſhould draw by it upon himfelf ; but he did not 
value that, if by his own calamity he could avert the 
dangers of the Republic : but there was no hope that 
CATILINE could ever be induced to yield to the occa- 
ſions of the State, or moved with a ſenſe of his 
crimes, or reclamed by ſhame, or fear, or reaſon, 
from his madneſs [n]. He exhorts him therefore, if 
he would not go into exil, to go at leaſt, where he 
was expected, into MaxLirus's camp, and begin the 

Aa 2 war; 

[4] Ibid, 7. [1] Ibid, 8. [=] Ibid. 9. 
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&« war ; provided onely, that he would carry out with 

« him all the reſt of his crew':—--That there he might 

« riot and exult at his full eaſe, without the mortifica- 

“tion of ſeeing one honeſt man about him []. There 

« he might practiſe all that diſcipline to which he had 

te been trained, of lying upon the ground, not onely in 

“ purſuit of bs lewd amours, but of bold and hardy 
&« enterprizes: there he might exert all that boaſted pa- 

te tience of hunger, cold, and want, by which however 

« he would ſhortly find himſelf undone.” He then in- 

troduces an expoſtulation of the Republic with himſelf, 

« for his too great lenity, in ſuffering ſuch a traitor 
* to eſcape, inſtead of hurrying him to immediate 
« death; that it was an inſtance of cowardice and in- 
« gratitude to the Roman people, that he, a new man, 
ce who, without any recommendation from his anceſtors, 


e had been raiſed by them through all the degrees of honor 
ce to ſoverein dignity, ſhould, for the ſake of any danger 
to himſelf, neglect the care of the public ſafety [o]. 
« To this malt ſacred voice of my country, ſays he, 
te and to all thoſe, who blame me after the ſame man- 
« ner, I ſhall make this ſhort anſwer; that if I had 
ce thought it the moſt adviſable to put CarILIINNE to 
« death, I would not have allowed that Gladiator the 
« uſe of one moment's life: for if, in former days, our 
4 « moſt illuſtrious citizens, inſtead of ſullying, have 
« done honor to their memories, by the deſtruction of 
„ SATURNINUS, the Gzaccni, FLaccus, and many others; 
« there is no ground to fear, that by killing this Parri- 
cc cide any envy would lie upon me with poſterity ; 3 yet 
« it the greateſt was ſure to befall me, it was always 


bs my 


[»] Ibid, 10. [0] Ibid. 11. 
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my perſuaſion, that envy acquired by virtue was really 
glory, not envy: but there are ſome of this very or- 
der, who do not either ſee the dangers which hang 
over us, or elſe diſſemble what they ſee ; who by the 


ſoftneſs of their votes cheriſh CarTiLine's hopes, and 
add ſtrength to the conſpiracy by not believing it; 
whoſe authority influences many, hot onely of the 


wicked, but the weak; who, i J had puniſhed this 
man as he deſerved, would not have failed to cry out 


upon me for acting the tyrant [y]. Now I am per- 
ſuaded, that when he is once gone into MaNniivs's 
camp, whither he actually deſigns to go, none can be 
ſo ſilly, as not to ſee that there is a plot, none ſo 


wicked, as not to acknowledge it: whereas by taking 
off him alone, tho this peſtilence would be ſomewhat 


checked, it could not be ſuppreſſed: but when he 


has thrown himſelf into rebellion, and carried out his 


friends along with him, and drawn together the pro- 
fligate and deſperate from all parts of the empire, not 
onely this ripened plague of the-Republic, but the 
very root and ſeed of all our evils will be extirpated 
with him at once.” Then applying himſelf again to 


CaTiLINg, he concludes with a ſhort prayer to JueiTe : 


cc 
cc 
cc 
C 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


With theſe omens, Carine, of all proſperity to the 
Republic, but of deſtruction to thyſelf, and all thoſe 
who have joined themſelves with thee in all kinds of 
parricide, go thy way then to this impious and abo- 
minable war; whilſt thou, JurirEx, whoſe religion 
was eſtabliſhed with the foundation of- this city, whom 
we truly call STaTor, the ſtay and prop of this Em- 
pire, wilt drive this man and his accomplices from thy 

ce altars 

[2] wid. 12, 
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t altars and temples, from the houſes and walls of the 
city, from the lives and fortunes of us all; and wilt 
« deſtroy with eternal puniſhments, both living and 
«© dead; all the haters of men, the enemies of their 
country; the plunderers of Italy, now confederated in 
“ this detetable league and — of villain ß. 
Car ir, aſtoniſhed by the thunder of this fpeech, 
had little to ſay for himſelf in anſwer to it; yet with 
duns caſt looks and ſuppliant voice he begged of the Fa- 
thers, not to believe too haſtily what w ys d againſt him 
by an enemy; that his birth and paſt life offered every 
125 70 him "that was hopefull ; aud it was not to be 
imagined, that a man of Patrician family, whoſs anceſ- 
tors, as well as himſelf, had given many proofs of their 
affection to the Roman people, ſhould want to overturn the 


government; while Cicsxo, a ftranger and late inhabi- 


tant of Rome, wes 7 Sealous to preſerve it. But as he 


was going on to give foul language, be Senate inter- 


rupted him by a general outcry, calling bim Traitor and 
Parricide.: upon which, being furious and deſperate, 
he declared again atoud what he had faid before to 


Caro, that Ance he was circumvented and driven head. 


long by his enemies, he would quench the flame which was 
r about him, by the common ruin; and ſo ruſhed 
out of the afſembly 77 As ſoon as he was come to his 
houſe, and began to reflect on what had paſſed, perceiv- 
ing it in vain to diflemble any longer, he reſolved to 
enter into action immediately, before the troops of the 
Republic were encreaſed, or any new levies made; ſo 
that after a ſhort conference with LENTuLus, Garuncus, 


and 


[21 Tum ille Rt FED Dp Quoniam qui- ceps agor incendium meum ruina extinguam. 
dem circumventus, inquit, ab inimicis præ- Salluſt. 31. 
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and the reſt, about what had been concerted in the laſt al 


meeting; having given freſh orders and aſſurances of his 
ſpeedy return at the head of a ſtrong army, he left 


Rome that very night with a ſmall retinue, to make the TE " 
beſt of his way towards Etruria [r]. | 7 4 
Hz no ſooner diſappeared, than his friends gave out 23 


that he was gone into a voluntary exil at Marſeilles [s]; 
which was induſtriouſly ſpread through the city the next 
morning, to raiſe an adium upon Cictro, for driving 
an innocent man into baniſhment without any previous 
trial or proof of his guilt : but .Cicszo was too well in- 
formed of his motions to entertain any doubt about his 
Young to Maxuws's camp, and into actual rebellion : he 
new that he had ſent thither already a quantity of 
arms, and all the enfigns of military command, with that 
fboer eagle, which be uſed to keep with great ſuperſtition 
in his bouſe,. for it's having belonged to C. Marius in his 
expedition againſt the Cimbri [r]. But left the ſtory 
ſhould make an ill impreſſion on the city, he called the 
people together into the Forum, to give them an account 
of what paſſed in the Senate the day before, and of 
CaTILINE's leaving Rome upon it. 
Hz began by © congratulating with them on Car- 

* LINES flight, as on a certain victory; ſince the driv- 
« ing him from his ſecret plots and inſidious attempts 
on their lives and fortunes into open rebellion, was in: 
effect to conquer him: that CaTi.ine himſelf was 


A 


. 


(0 


« ſenſible of it; whoſe chief regret in his retreat Was 
| , ; | cc not 
Le Ibid. 28... - | [J Cum faſces, eum tubas, cum figna mi- 


[5] At enim ſunt, Quirites, qui dicunt a _ litzria, cum aquilam illam argenteam, cui 
me in exilium ejectum eſſe Catilinam Ego ille etiam ſacrarium ſcelerum domi ſuæ fecc- 


vehemens ille Conſul, qui verbo cives in exi- rat, ſcirem eſſe præmiſſam. Ib. Sallust. 59. 
79 2 


lium ejicio, &c. In Catil, 2. 6. 
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„ not for leaving the city, = for leaving it ſtand- 
« ing []. u if there be here, ſays he, who 
ce blame me for what I am g of, as you all in- 
« deed juſtly may, that I did not cath ſeize, than ſend 
« away ſo capital an enemy ; that is not my fault, 
« Citizens, but the fault of e times. CarH ought 
© long ago to have ſuffered the laſt puniſhment ; the 
ce cuſtom of our anceſtors, the diſcipline of the empire, 
< and the Republic itſelf required it: But how many 
« would there have been, who would not have believed 
„what T charged him with? how many, who through 
ce weakneſs w ould never have imagined it, or through 
e wickedneſs would have defended it? pf obſerves, 
« that if he had put CaT1LINg to death, he ſhould have 
drawn upon himſelf fuch an urn, as would have 
rendered him unable to proſecute his accomplices, and 
extirpate the remains of the conſpiracy ; but ſo far 
« from being afraid of him now, he was ſorry onely 
<« that he went off with fo few to attend him [x]: that 
« his forees were contemptible, if compared with thoſe 
<« of the Republic; made up of a miſerable, needy 
“ crew, 31 had waſted their ſubſtance, forfeited their 
« bails, and would run away not onely at the fight 
of an army, but of the Prætor's edict: That thoſe, 
«© who had deſerted his army and ſtaid behind, were 
« more to be dreaded than the army itſelf; and the 
« more ſo, becauſe they knew him to be informed of 
ce all their deſigns, yet were not at all moved by it: 
that he had laid open all their counſils in the Senate 
ce the day before, upon which CarNE was fo diſ- 
60 n, that he immediatey fled: that he could not 


cc gueſs 


QA * 


[4] In Catil. z. 1. [x] Ibid. 2. 
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' 185 what theſe others meant; if they . that 
ſhould always uſe the ſame lenity, they were much 

«© miſtaken [y]: for he had now gained what he had 

« hitherto been waiting for, to make all people ſee 
that there was a conſpiracy; that now therefore there 
e as no more room for clemency, the caſe itſelf re- 
« quired ſeverity: yet he would ſtill grant them one 
« thing, to quit the city and follow CarTiLing ; nay, 


e would tell them the way, it was the Aurelian road, 


and, if they would make haſt, they might overtake 
« him before night.“ Then after deſcribing the profli- 


te life and. coemburſarion of Cariting N his accom- 


plices [& I, he declares it © inſufferably impudent for ſuch 
e men to pretend to plot; the lazy againſt the active, 
« 'the fooliſh againſt the prudent, the drunken againſt 
ce the ſober, the drowſy againſt the vigilant; who loll- 


ing at feaſts, embracing miſtreſles, ſtaggering with 


« wine, ſtuffed with victuals, crowned with garlands, 


« .dawbed with perfumes, belch in their converſations of 
<« maſfacring the honeſt, and firing the city. If my 
« Conſulſhip, ſays he, ſince it cannot cure, ſhould cut 


8 


ce ration of the Republic: for there is no nation, which 
« we have reaſon to fear, no King, who can make war 


«< upon the Roman people; all diſturbances abroad, 


« both by land and ſea, are quelled by the virtue TX 


« one man; but a domeſtic war ſtill remains; the trea- 
ſon, the dang ger, the enemy is within ; we are to com- 
« bat nit luxury, with madneſs, with villainy: in this 
« war I profeſs myſelf your leader, and take upon my- 
6 {elf all the animoſity of the deſperate: whatever can 

| B b ce 3 


DL Ibid. 3. + - fe] Ibid. 4 


off all theſe, it would add no ſmall period to the du- 


18g 
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ce poſſibly be healed; I will heal; but what ought to be 
& cut off, I RL Rana tvs the enim ofthe 
« city fal. He then takes — of the report of Ca- 


TELINE'S being driven into exil, but ridicules the weak - 


neſs of it, and ſays, © that he had put that matter out 
« of doubt, by expoſing all his 15 the day be- 
« fore in the Senate [5].” He laments © the wretched 
« condition not onely of governing, but even of pre- 
& ſerving States: for if CaTiLins, fays he, baffled b 
* my pains and counſils, ſhould really change his min 
<« drop all thoughts of war, and bee himſelf to exil, 


cc he would not be ſaid to be diſarmed and terrified, or 


e driven from his purpoſe by my. vigilance ; but un- 
« condemned and innocent to be forced into baniſhment 
e by the threats of the Conſul; and there would be 
« numbers, who would think him not wicked, but un- 
6 happy 3 and me not a diligent Conful, but a cruel 
<« tyrant.” He declares, that tho' for the fake of his 
« own caſe or ws fog he ſhould never with to hear of 
„ CATILINE's being at the head of an army, yet they 
« would certainly hear it in three day's time :—-that if 
« men were ſo perverſe as to as. of his being 
« driven away, what would they have ſaid if he had 
« been put to death? Yet there was not one of thoſe 
% who. talked of his going to Mar/eilles, but would be 
« ſorry for it if it was true, and wiſhed much rather to 
« ſee him in Mayzivs's camp [e]. He procedes to de- 
{cribe at large the ſtrength and forces of CaTiLing, and 
the different forts of men of which they were compoled ; 
and then diſplaying and oppoſing to them the ſuperior 
forces of the Republic, he ſhews. it to be a W | 
CC 


[4] Ibid... | [3] Ibid. 6. del Ibid. 7,. 8, 9, 10. 
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e of all ſorts of virtue againſt all ſorts of vice; in which 
«if all human help ſhould fail them, the Gods them- 
<« ſelves would never ſuffer the beſt cauſe in the world 
« to be vanquiſhed by the worſt [a].“ He requires 
them therefore to keep a watch onely in their private 
« houſes, for he had taken care to ſecure the public, with- 
« out any tumult : that he had given notice to all the 
« colonies and great towns of CaT1LiNne's retreat, ſo as to 
“e be upon their guard againſt him: that as to the body 
« of Gladiators, whom CaTiLing always depended up- 
64 on as his beſt and ſureſt band, they were taken care 
« of in fuch a manner, as to be in the power of the 
Republic [e]; tho', to ſay the truth, even theſe were 
<< better affected than ſome part of the Patricians : that 
* he had ſent Q. MzeTzLLus the Prætor into Gaul and 
<« the diſtri of Picenum, to oppoſe all CATILINE'S 
« motions on that fide ; and for ſettling all matters at 
home had ſummoned the Senate to meet again that 
© morning, which, as they ſaw, was then aſſembling. 
6 As for thoſe therefore who were left behind in the city, 
tho they were now enemies, yet ſince they were born 
<< citizens, he admoniſhed them again and again, that 
<« his lenity had been waiting onely for an opportunity 
of demonſtrating the certainty of the plot: that for 
<« the reſt, he ſhould never forget that this was his 
“country, he their Conſul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There is 
no guard, ſays he, upon the gates, none to watch the 
roads; if any one has a mind to withdraw himſelf, 
he may go wherever he pleaſes ; but if he makes the 
| Bb 2 m east 


[4] Ibid. 11. diatoriæ Capuam & in cætera municipia diſtri- 
Le] Ibid. 12. Decrevere uti familiæ gla - buerentur pro cujuſque opibus. Salluſt. 30. 
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« leaſt ſtir within the city, ſo as to be caught in any 
« oyert-a&t againſt the Republic, he ſhall know, that 
te there are in it vigilant Conſuls, excellent Magiſtrates, 
« a ſtout Senate; that there are arms, and a. priſon, 

e which our anceſtors provided as the avenger of mani- 
cc feſt crimes; and all this ſhall be tranſacted in ſuch a 
ce manner, Citizens, that the greateſt diſorders ſhall be 
« quelled without he leaſt hurry ; the greateſt dangers 
ce without any tumult; a domeſtic war, the moſt de- 
« ſperate of any in our memory, by me your onely 
„Leader and General, in my gown ; which I will ma- 
« nage ſo, that, as fer as it-is poſſible, not. one even of 
ce the guil gullty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment in the city: but if 
te their audaciouſneſs and my country's danger ſhould 
ce neceſfarily drive me from this mild mein yet Þ 
& vill effect, what in ſo cruel and treacherous a war Could 

& hardly be hoped for, that not one honeſt man ſhall 
« fall, but all of you be fafe by the puniſhment of a 
60 e. This I promiſe, Citizens, not from any confi- | 
&« dence in my own prudence, or from any human 
& .counſils, but from the many evident declarations of 
ce the Gods, by whoſe impulſe I am led into this per- 
© ſuaſion; who aſſiſt us, not as they uſed to do, at a 
te diſtance, againſt foreign and remote enemies, but by 
6“ their was, help and protection defend their temples 
and our houſes: it is your part therefore to worſhip, 
“ implore, and pray to them, that ſince all our enemies 

c are now ſubdued both by land and ſea, they would 
continue to preſerve this city, which was deſigned by 
them for the moſt beautifull, the moſt floriſhing, and 
& moſt powerfull on earth, from the deteſtable treaſons 

« of it's own deſperate citizens. 


We 
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Wr have no account of this day's debate in the Se- 
nate, which met while CicExo was ſpeaking to the peo- 
ple, and were waiting his coming to them from the 
Roftra : but as to CarilIxR, after ſtaying a few days on 
the road to raiſe and arm the country through which he 
paſſed, and which his agents had already been diſpoſing 
to his intereſts, he arched direfly to Maniius's camp, 
with the Faſces and all the enfigns of military command 
diſplayed before him. Upon this news, the Senate de- 
clared both him and Maniivs public enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers, who were not condemned of 
capital crimes, if they returned to their duty by a certain 
day; and ordered the Conſuls to make new levies, and 
that AxTonws ſhould follow CarILINE with the army; 
Cicero Hay at home to guard the City [f]. 
IT will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Crezro, when he 
had certain information of CaTiLinNeg's zreaſon, inſtead of 
ſeizing him in the city, not onely ſuffered, but urged 


his eſcape, and forced him as it were to begin the war. 


But. there was good reaſon for what he did, as he fre- 
quently intimates in his ſpeeches ; he had many enemies 
among the Nobility, and CaTi.ing many ſecret friends; 
and tho he was perfectly informed of the whole progreſs 
and extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready to 
be laid before the public, CaTiine's diſſimulution fill 
prevailed, and ded great numbers of his innocence ; 
ſo that if he had impriſoned and puniſhed him at this. 


time, as he deſerved, the whole faction were prepared to 
raiſe a general clamor againſt him, by repreſenting His 
adminiſtration as a Tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to ſupport it: whereas by driving CATILINE 

1Qtd. 
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into rebellion, he made all men ſee the reality of tlieir 
danger; while from an exact account of his he 
knew them to be ſo unequal to thoſe of the Repub- 
lic, that there was no doubt of his being deſtroyed, if 
lis could be puſhed to the neceſſity of declaring hi 
before his other projects were ripe for execution. He 
knew alſo, that if CaTiLine was once driven out of the 

city, and — from his accomplices, who were a 
lazy, drunken, thoughtleſs crew, hip would ruin them- 
he by theit own eſs, and be eafily drawn into 
any trap which he ſhould lay for them: ths event ſhew- 
ed that he judged right; and by what happened after- 
wards both to CaTwins and to himſelf, it appeared, 
that, as far as human caution could reach, he ated with 
the utmoſt prudence in regard 2s well to his own, as to 
the public ſafety. 

In the midſt of all this hurry, and ſoon after CaT1- 
LINE's flight, Ciczxo found leifure, according to his 
cuſtom, to defend L. Murxsna, one of the Confuls elef?, 
who was now brought to a trial for bribery and corrup- 
tion. Caro had declared in the Senate, that be would 
try the force of Ciczro's late law upon. one of the Conſular 
candies [gs]: and ſince CaTnine, whom he chiefly 


aimed at, was out of his reach, he reſolved to fall upon 


MukEena ; yet connived at the ſame time at the other 
Conſul, SiL.awvs; who had married his fifter, tho CUP 

guilty with his collegue [h]: he was joined in the accu- 
inted candidates, S. Suz1crus, 


a perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth and character, and the 


moſt * Lawyer of the age, for whoſe ſervice, 
and 


(g] Dix i in Senatu, me nomen Conſularis aut + ſevoluiſies, Ib. 31. Plutar. Cato. 
candidati delaturum. Pro Muren. 30. Quod [=] Plutarch. in Cato. 
atrociter in Senatu dixiſti, aut non dixiſſes, 
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and at. whoſe inſtance Ciczrxo's law againſt bribery was 
chiefly provided [i]. 
| MuxtnAa was bred a ſoldier, and had acquired great 
fame in the Mitbridatic war, as Lieutenant to Lucur- 


uus [A]; and was now defended by three, the greateſt 


men, as well as the greateſt Orators of Rome, Crassus, 
HonxTxtNns1vus, and CIcERO: fo that there had ſeldom 
been a trial of more ion, on account of the dig- 
nity of all the parties concerned. The character of the 
accuſers makes it reaſonable to beli ieve, that there was 


clear proof of ſome illegal practices; yet from Ciczro's 
ſpeech, which, tho imperfect, is the onely remaining 
monument of the tranſaction, it ſeems probable, that 
they were ſuch onely, as tho Aridtly ſpeaking irregular, 
were. yet warranted by cuſtom and the example of all 
candidates; and tho heinous in the eyes of a Caro, or 
an angry y competitor, were ufually overlooked by the ma- 
gn and expected by the people. 

Tus accuſation conſiſted of three heads; be ſcandal 
of Muxena's life; the want of dignity in bis charafter 
and family; and britery in the late eleftion. As to the 
firſt, the greateſt crime th Caro charged him with 
was dancing; to which CIcERNO's defenſe is ſomewhat 
remarkable: He admoniſhes Caro not to throw out 
% fuch a calumny fo inconſiderately, or to call the 
„ Conſul of Nome a dancer; but to conſider how many 
'« other crimes a man muſt needs be guilty of before 
that of dancing could be truly ob) ected to him; ſince 


* NO body ever danced, even in ſolitude, or a private 
« meeting 


+ Og 


L] Legem ambitus flagitaſti——geſtus eſt tione duxit exercitum—magnas copias hoſ- 
mos & voluntati & dignitati tuæ. Pro Muren. tium fudit, urbes partim vi, partim obſidione 


23+ cepit. Pro Muren. 9. 
(4] Legatus L. Lucullo fuit: qua in lega- 3 
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« mectifng of friends, who was not either drunk or 
« mad; y dancing was always the laſt. a& of riotous 
c banquets, gay places, and much jollity.: that Caro 
charged him therefore with what was the effect of 
«© many vices, yet with none of thoſe, without which 
cc that vice could not poſſibly ſubſiſt; with no ſcanda- 
lous feaſts, no amours, no nightly rovela. no W 

cc no extravagant expenſe, & [/]. | 
A s to the ſecond article, the want of dipnity, it was 
urged chiefly b by SULPICIUs, who being noble and à Pa- 
trician, was more mortified to be defeated by a 
Plebeian, whoſe extraction he contemned : but CickRO 
&« ridicules the vanity of thinking no family good, but 
2.6 3 ſhews that Murena's 4 and 
&« grea t grand-father had been Prætors; and that his 
„father alſo from the ſame dignity had obtained the 
© honor of a Triumph: that SuLeiciws's nobility was 
ce better known to the antiquaries than to the people; 
c ſince his grand- father had never born any of the prin- 
ce cipal offices, nor his father ever mounted higher than 
ce the Equeſtrian rank: that being therefore the ſon of 
a Roman Knight, he had always reckoned him in the 
« ſame claſs with himſelf, of thoſe who by their own 
“ induſtry had opened their way to the higheſt honors ; 
e that the Cuxrus's, the Caro's, the Pourzrus's, the 
« Maxklus's, the Dipius's, the Cz11vus's were all of the 
ce fame ſort: that when he had broken through that 
c barricade of Nobility, and laid the Conſulſhip open 
« to the virtuous, as well as to the noble; and when a 
* Conſul, of an ancient and illuſtrious deſcent; was de- 
« fended by a Conſul, the ſon of a Knight; he never 
nt: 1 
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<< imagined, that the accuſers would venture to fay a 


«© word about the novelty-of a family: that he himſelf 


© had two Patrician competitors, the one a profligate 


« and audacious, the other an excellent and modeſt 


“ man; yet that he outdid CAT ILINE in dignity, 
« GaALBA in intereſt ; and if that had been a crime in a 
« new man, he ſhould not have wanted enemies to ob- 
« ject it to him [n]. He then ſhews, © that the ſci- 
« ence of arms, in which Muzxtna excelled, had much 
% more dignity and ſplendor in it than the ſcience of 
ce the law, being that which firſt gave a name to the 
« Roman people, brought glory to their city, and ſub- 
« dued the world to their empire: that martial virtue 
had ever been the means of conciliating the favor of 
<« the people, and recommending to the honors of the 
« ſtate; and it was but reaſonable that it ſhould hold 
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be the head of all other cities in the world [z]. 


As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the charge, zhe 
crime of bribery, there was little or nothing made out 


againſt him, but what was too common to be thought 
criminal; the bribery of ſhews, plays, and dinners given 
zo the populace ; yet not ſo much by himſelf, as by his 
friends and relations, who were zealous to ſerve him ; 
ſo that Cicexo makes very ſlight of it, and declares 
himſelf © more afraid of the authority, than the accu- 
<« ſation of CatTo;” and to obviate the influence which 
the reputation of Caro's integrity might have in the 
cauſe, he obſerves, © that the people in general, and all 
<< wiſe judges had ever been jealous of the power and 
* intereſt of an accuſer ; leſt the criminal ſhould be born 


= Ye” « down, 
IL] Pro Muren. 7, 8. " [-] Ibid. 9, 10, 11. 


the firſt place in that city, which was raiſed by it to 
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« down, not by the weight of his crimes, but the ſupe- 
& rior force of his Let the authority of the 
“ great prevail, fays he, for the ſafety of the innocent, 
ce the protection of the helpleſs, the relief of the miſe- 
te rable ; but let it's influence be from the dan- 
ce gers and deſtruction of citizens: for if any one ſhould 
ce fay, that Caro would not have taken the pains to 
« accuſe, if he had not been aſſured of the crime, he 
ce eſtabliſhes a very unjuſt law to men in diſtreſs, by 
&« making the judgement of an accuſer to be confidered 
„ as a prejudice or ous condemnation of the cri- 
« minal 0. He exhorts Caro not to be ſo ſevere on 
« what ancient cuſtom and the Republic itſelf had 
« found uſeful; nor to deprive the people of their plays, 
ce gladiators, and feaſts, which their anceſtors had ap- 
« proved; nor to take from candidates an opportunity 
« of obliging by a method of expenſe which indicated 
ce their generoſity, rather than an intention to cor- 
« rupt y. RY 
Bur whatever Muzzna's crime might be, the circum- 
ſtance which chiefly favored him was, the difficulty of 
the times, and a rebellion actually on foot; which made 
it neither ſafe nor prudent 20 deprive the city of a Con- 
ſul, who by a military education was the beſt qualified to 
defend it in ſo dangerous a crifis. This point Cictro 
dwells much upon, declaring, © that he undertook this 
« cauſe, not ſo much for the ſake of Muxena, as of the 
«© peace, the liberty, the lives and ſafety of them all. 
« Hear, hear, ſays he, your Conſul, who, not to ſpeak 
« arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and night but of 
« the Republic: Cariiins does not deſpiſe us fo far, 
Ts we: 


[0] Ibid. 28. Lo Ibid. 36, 
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e as to hope to ſubdue this city with the force which he 
«© has carried out with him: the contagion is ſpread 
« wider than you imagine; the Trojan horſe is within 
« our walls; which, while I am Conful, ſhall never 
<« oppreſs you in your ſleep. If it be aſked then, what 
“ reaſon I have to fear Caring? none at all; and I 
e have taken care that no body elſe need fear him: yet 
« I ſay, that we have cauſe to fear thoſe troops of A 
« which I ſee in this very place. Nor is his army ſo 
« much to be dreaded, as thoſe who are faid to Hr. 
« deſerted it: for in truth they have not deſerted, but 
are left by him onely as ſpies upon us, and placed as 
ce it were in ambuſh, to deftroy us the more ſecurely : 


ce all theſe want to ſee a worthy Conſul, an experienced 


<« General, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 


“to the intereſts of the Republic, driven by your ſen- 


ce tence from the guard and cuſtody of the city 7. 


After urging this topic with great warmth and force, he 
adds, We are now come to the criſis and extremity of 
« our danger; there is no reſource or recovery for us, 


“ if we now miſcarry; it is no time to throw away 


« any of the helps which we have, but by all means 


« poſſible to acquire more. The enemy is not on the 


« banks of the Anio, which was thought fo terrible in 
the Punic war, but in the City and the Forum. Good 


« Gods! (I cannot ſpeak it without a figh,) there are 


<«« ſome enemies in the very ſanctuary; ſome, I ſay, even 
“in the Senate! The Gods grant, that my collegue 
“ may quell this rebellion by our arms; whilſt I, in the 
« gown, by the aſſiſtance of all the honeſt, will diſpell 
« the other dangers with which the city is now big. 
+f 2 * But 

5 hs [2] Ibid. 3. 1 46 
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cc But what will become - of us, if they ſhould flip 
“ through our hands into the new year; and find but 
ce one Conſul in the Republic, and him employed not in 
c proſecuting the war, but in providing a collegue ? 
« Then this plague of Caring will break out in all 
« it's fury, ſpreading terror, confuſion, fire, and ſword 
« through the city, &c. [7].” This conſideration, fo 
forcibly * of the neceſſity of having two Conſuls 455 
ad 
ſuch weight with the judges, that without any delibera- 
tion they unanimouſly acquitted MouxkEx a, and would not, 
as CTR RO ſays, /o much as hear the ———— of men, 
the moſt eminent and illuſtrious [sl. 
Cictro had a ſtrict intimacy all this while with 
SULPICIUS, whom he had ſerved with all his intereſt in 
this very contef for the Conſulſhip [t]. He had a great 
friendſhip alſo with Caro, and the higheſt eſteem of his 
integrity ; yet he not onely defended this cauſe againſt 
them both, but to take oft the prejudice of their autho- 
e even to make them ridiculous; rallying 


A 


A 


© profeſſion of SULPIcivs as trifliing and contemptible, 


the principles of Caro as abſurd and impracticable, with 
ſo much humor and wit, that he made the whole au- 
dience very merry, and Gall Caro to cry out, V. hat 
a facetious Conſul have we uf] But what is more ob- 
ſervable, the oppoſition of theſe great men in an affair 
{o intereſting gave no ſort of interruption to their friend- 
ſhip, which continued as firm as ever to the end of their 
lives: han Cicero, who lived the longeſt of them, ſhew- 


ed 


[Lr] Ibid. 39. duos Conf, ules Kalendis Jan. ſcirent eſſe opor- 
[ 5 ]. Defendi Conſul L. Murenam nemo tere. Tbid, 
illorum judicum, clariſſimis viris accuſantibus, [f] Ibid. 3. | 
audiendum fibi de ambitu curavit, cum bel- L/] Plut. in Cato. 
lupp jam gerente Catilina, omnes, me auRoxe, | 
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ed the real value that he had for them both after their 
deaths, by procuring public honors for the one, and writ- 
ing the life and praiſes of the other. MukENA too, tho 
expoſed to ſo much danger by the proſecution, yet ſeems 
to have retained no reſentment of it ; but during his 
Conſulſhip paid a great deference to the on of 
Caro, and employed all his power to ſupport him 


againſt the violence of MeTzLLus, his Collegue in the 


Tribunate. This was a greatn eſs of mind truly noble, 


and ſuitable to the dignity of the perſons ; not to be 
ſhocked by the particular contradiction of their friends, 
when their e views on both ſides were laudable and 


virtuous: yet this muſt not be wholly charged to the 


virtue of the men, but to the diſcipline of the Republic 
itſelf, which by a wiſe policy impoſed it as a duty on 
it's ſubj es to defend their fellow citizens in their dan- 
gers, without regard to any friendſhips or engagements 
whatſoever | x |. The examples of this kind will be more 
or leſs. frequent in ſtates, in proportion as the public 
good happens to be the ruling principle; for that is a 

bond of union too firm to be broken by any little diffe- 


rences about the meaſures of purſuing it: but where pri- 


vate ambition and party zeal have the aſcendant, there 


every oppoſition muſt neceſſarily create animoſity, as it 


obſtructs the acquiſition of that good, which is conſider- 
ed as the chief end of life, pr ivate benefit and advan- 


tage. 

\ Berors the trial of Moira: Cicero had pleaded 
another cauſe of the ſame kind in the defenſe of C. Piso, 
who had been Conſul four years before, and acquired 
oil ; the 


| 1 Hane nobis a majoribus eſſe traditam da pericula impediremur. Pro yl, 17. 
diſciplinam, ut nullius amicitia ad propulfan- 
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the charaQer of a brave and vigorous magiſtrate: but 
we have no remains of the ſpeech, nor any thing more 
ſaid of it by Cicxxo, than that Piso was acquitted on 
the account of his laudable behaviour in his Conſulſhiþ Wa; 

accuſed of 


We learn however from SaLLusT, that he was 

oppreſſion and extortion in his government; and that the 
proſecution was promoted chiefly by J. Cxsar, out of re- 
bor nf get Piso's having arbitrarily puniſhed one of bis 
friends or clients in Ciſalpine Gaul [2]. 

Bor to return to the affair of the conſpiracy. Lzn- 
TULvUs, and the reſt, who were left in the city, were pre 

paring all things for the execution of their grand 1 
and ſolliciting men of all ranks, who ſeemed likely to 
favor their cauſe, or to be of any uſe to it: among the 
reſt, they agreed to make an attempt on the ambaſſadors 


of the Allobroges; a warlike, mutinous, faithleſs people, 


inhabiting the countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, 
greatly diſaffected to the Roman power, and already ripe 


for rebellion. Theſe embaſſadors, who were preparing 


to return home, much out of humor with the Senate, 
and without any redreſs of the grievances, which they 
were ſent to complain of, received the propoſal at firſt 
very greedily, and promiſed to engage their nation to 
aſſiſt the conſpirators with what they principally want- 
ed [a], a good body of horſe, whenever they ſhould begin 
the war; but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprize, and the 
danger of involving themſelves and their country in fo 
deſperate a cauſe, they reſolved to diſcover what they 
knew to Q. Fazivs Sanca, the patron of their ys 
208 


Pro Flacco, 39. a] Ut equitatum in Italiam quamprimum 
2 Salluſt. 49. * — In Catil. 3. 4. 
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who immediately gave intelligence of it to the Con- 
| OF nos inſtructions upon it were, that the embaſſa- 
dors ſhould continue to feign the ſame zeal which they 
had hitherto ſhewn, and 19-9 every thing that was 
required of them, till they had got a full inſight into the 
extent of the plot, with diſtinct proofs againſt the particular 
actors in it * which, at their next conference with 
the conſpirators, they inſiſted on having ſome credentials 
from them to ſhew to their people at home, without 
which they would never be induced to enter into an en- 
gagement ſo hazardous. This was thought reaſonable, 
and preſently complied with; and Vor runcts was ap- 
pointed to go along with the embaſſadors, and introduce 
them to Car on their road, in order to confirm 
the agreement, and exchange aſſurances alſo with him; 
to whom LenTuLus ſent at the fame time a particular 
letter under his own hand and ſeal, ibo without his name. 
Cicero being punctually informed of all theſe facts, con- 
certed privately with the embaſſadors the time and man- 
ner of their leaving Rome in the night, and zhat on the 
Milvian bridge, about a mile from the city, they ſhould be 
arreſted with their papers and letters about them, by two 
2 Pretors, L. FLaccus and C. PonTinivs, whom he 

infirufted for that purpoſe, and ordered to lie in 
ambuſh near the place, with a frong guard of friends 
and ſoldiers : all which was ſucceſsfully executed, and 
the whole company brought priſoners to Ciczro's houſe 
by break of day [d]. Tue 
[3] Allobroges diu incertum habuere, quid - conjurationis vehementer ſimulent, cæteros 


nam conſilii caperent——Itaque Q. Fabio adeant, bene polliceantur, dentque operam, 

Sangz rem omnem, ut cognoverunt, aperi- ut eos quam maxime manifeſtos habeant. 
unt. Sall. 41. _ Ibid. : 

Le] Cicero-—legatis præcipit, ut ſtudium 4] L. Flaccum & C. Pontinium ma 

2 2 
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Jux rumor of this accident. preſently drew a reſort of 

Cictxo's principal friends about him, who adviſed him 

to open the letters before he produced them in the Senate, 

left if nothing of moment were found in them, it might be 

thought 'raſh and imprudent to raiſe an unneceſſary terror 

and alarm through the city. But he was too well in- 

. formed of the contents, to fear any cenſure of that kind; 

: and declared, that in a caſe of public danger he thought 

it his duty to lay the matter intire before the public 

council|e|. He ſummoned the Senate therefore to meet 
immediately, and ſent at the ſame tinge for Gapinivus, 

STATILIUs, CETHEGus, and LENTULUs, who all came 

preſently. to his houſe, ſuſpecting nothing of the diſco- 

very; and being informed allo of à quantity of arms 

Provided by CeTyecus for the uſe of the conſpiracy, he 

ordered C. SuLeicius, another of the Prætors, to go and 

ſearch his houſe, where he found a great number of 

ſwords and daggers, with other -arms, all newly cleaned, 

and ready for preſent ſervice | f |. 

Wirz this preparation he ſet out to meet the Senate 

in the Temple of Concord, with a numerous guard of Ci- 

tizens, carrying the embaſſadors and the conſpirators 

with him in cuſtody : and after he had given the aſſem- 
bly an account of the whole affair, VuLTurcius was 

called in to be examined ſeparately ; 0 whom Cictro, 
by order of the houſe, offered a pardon and reward, if he 


would 


ad me vocavi, rem expoſui ; quid fieri place- jectus civitati videretur, me negavi eſſe factu- 
ret oftendi—occulte ad pontem Milvium per- rum, ut de periculo publico non ad 3 | 
venerunt—iph comprehenſi ad me, cum jam concilium rem integram deferrem. Ib. 3. 3. 
diluceſceret, deducuntur. In Catil. 3. 2. DUV Admonitu Allobrogum C. Sulpicium 
le] Cum ſummis & clariflimis hujus civita= —mifi, qui ex ædibus Cethegi, fi quid telo- 
tis viris, qui, audita re, frequentes ad me con- rum eſſet, efferret; ex quibus ille maximum 
venerant, literas a me prius aperiri, quam ad ficarum numerum & gladiorum extulit, Ibid, 
Senatum referrem, placeret, ne fi nihil eſſet it, Plutarch. in Cic. 
anventum, temere a me tantus tumultus in- 
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would faithfully diſcover all that he knew: upon which, 
after ſome heſitation; he confeſſed, that he bad letters 
and inſtructions from LexnTuLus to CaTiling, 70 proſe 
him to accept the affiſtance of the ſlaves, and to lead his 
army with all expedition towards Rome, to the intent, 
that when it ſhould be ſet on fire in different places, and 
the general maſſacre begun, he might be at hand to inter- 
cept 770 who eſcaped, and join with his friends in the 
city | g |- ; * 

| "I Ex embaſſadors were examined next, who declared, 
that they bad received letters to their nation from Len- 
TULUs, CETHEGUs, and STATILIUS 3 that theſe three, 
and L. Cass1us alſo, required them to ſend a body of 
horſe as ſoon as poſſible into Italy, declaring, that they 


no occafion for any foot: that LENTuLUs had aſſured 


them from the Sibylline books, and the anſwers of Sooth- 
ſayers, that he was the third CoxntLius, who was de- 
fined to be maſter of Rome, as Cinna, and SYLLA had 
been before him; and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the deſtruction of the City and Empire : that there was 
ſome diſpute between CR THS and the reſt about the 
time of firing the city; for while the reft were for fixing 
it on the feaſt of SaTusN, or the middle of December, 


CETHEGUS thought that day too remote and dilatory,—— 


The letters were then produced and opened ; firſt that 
from CETHEGUs 3 and upon ſhewing him the ſeal, he 


allowed it to be bis; it was written with his own hand, 
and addreſſed to the Senate and People of the Allobroges, 


ſignifying, that he would make good what he had promiſed 


70 their embaſſadors, and entreating them alſo to perform 


what the embaſſadors had undertaken for them. He had 
Dd been 


ſg] In Cat. 3. 4. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
been interrogated juſt before, about the arms that were 
found at his houſe ; to which he anſwered, that they 
were provided onely for his curiofity, for be had always 
been particularly fond of neat arms: but after his letter 
was read, he was ſo dejected and confounded, that he had 
nothing at all to ſay for himſelf.— 8 AT Hus was then 
brought in, and acknowledged his hand and ſeal; and 
when his letter was read, to 'the ſame pr with Cr- 
THEGUS's, he confeſſed it to be his own,—Then LenTu- 
LUsS's letter was produced, and his ſeal likewiſe owned by 
bim; which Cictro perceiving to be the head of his 
grand-father, ' could not help expoſtulating with him, 
that the very image of ſuch an anceſtor, ſo remarkable 
for @ fingular love of his country, had not reclamed him 
from his traiterous deſigns. His letter was of the ſame 
import with the other two; but having leave to ſpeak 
for himſelf, he at fir/# denied the whole charge, and began 
to queſtion the embaſſadors and VuLTUurCIus, what buſt- 
neſs they ever had with him, and on what occaſion they 
came to his bouſe; to which they gave clear and diſtinct 
anſwers; fignifying by whom, and how often they had 
been introduced to him ; and then aſked him in their turn, 
whether he had never mentioned any thing to them about 
the Sibylline Oracles; upon: which being confounded, or 
infatuated rather by the ſenfe of his. guilt, he gave a re- 
markable proof, as Cicero fays, of the great force of 
conſcience ; for not onely his ufual parts and eloquence, 
but bis impudence too, in which he outdid all men, quite 
failed bim; fo that he confeſſed his crime, to the ſurprize 
of the whole aſſembly. Then VurTurcivs deſired, that 
the letter to CArILIN E, which LExnTUuLUs had ſent by him, 
might be opened; where LENTULus again, tho greatly 


diſordered, 
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1 ;ſordered, acknowledged his hand and ſeal : it was writ- 
ten without any name, but to this effect: You will 
« know' who =I am, from him whom I have ſent to you. 
«Take care to ſbew yourſelf a man; and recollect in 
« what a fituation you are; and confider what is now 
« neceſſary for you. Be fare to make uſe of the aſſiſtance 
« of all, even of the loweſi.'---—-Gavinius was then in- 
troduged and behaved impudently for a while; but ar 
laſt denied an of what the embaſſadors charged him 
with. 

ArTER the ni and witneſſes were withdrawn, 
the Senate went into a debate upon the ſtate of the Re- 
public, and came unanimouſly to the following reſolu- 
tions: » That public thanks ſhould be decreed to Oictro in 
the ampleſt manner ; by whoſe virtue, counſil, providence, 
the Republic was delivered from the greateſt dangers : that 
FLaccus and PonTINIUs, the Pretors, ſhould be thanked 
Gikewiſe for their vigorous and punctual execution of Ct- 
CERO'S orders : that ANTONIUs, the other Conſul, ſhould 
be praiſed, for havin g removed from his councils all thofe 
who were concerned in the conſpiracy : that LznTuLus, 
after having abdicated the Pretorſbig s, and diveſted him- 
elf of his robes, and Cxrhzcus, Srarnius, and Gar- 
Ns, with their other accomplices alſo when taken, Cas- 
svs, Czearus, Furius, Crilo, UMBRENUS, - ſhould be 
committed to ſafe cuſtody ; ; and that a public thankſgiving 
ſhould be appointed in Cictro's name, for his having pre- 
ſerved the City from a conflagration, the Citizens from a 
maſſacre, and Italy from a war [H]. 

Tun Senate being diſmiſſed, Cicnno went directly in- 
to the Re#ra, and gave the people an account of the 

d 2 whole 
DI In Cat. 3. 5, 6. 
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whole proceding, in the manner as it is juſt related : 
where he obſerved to them, © that the thankſgiving de- 
\ ©« creed in his name was the firſt which had ever been 
. decreed to any man in the gown : that all other 
« thankſpivings fad been appointed for ſome particular 

c ſervices to the Republic, this alone for ſaving it [i]: 

ce that by the ſeizure of theſe accomplices, all CAT T- 

« LIN E's hopes were blaſted at once; for when he was 

« driving Carilixx out of the city, he foreſaw, that if 

«© he was once removed, there would be nothing to ap- 

<« prehend from the drowſineſs of LenTuLus, the fat of 

« Casslus, or the raſhneſs of CRxTHREUs: that Car- 

« INR was the life and ſoul of the conſpiracy ; who 
never took a thing to be done, becauſe he had ordered 

« it; but always followed, ſollicited, and ſaw it done 

&« himſelf: that if he had not driven him from his ſe- 

te cret plots. into open rebellion, he could never have de- 
. lyered the Republic from it's dangers, or never at 
ce leaſt with ſo much eaſe and quiet: that CaTiiineg 

« would not have named the fatal day for their deſtruc- 

te tion ſo long beforehand ; nor ever ſuffered his hand 

« and ſeal to be brought againſt him, as the manifeſt 
proof of his guilt; all which was ſo managed in his 

ce abſence, that no theft in any private houſe was ever 
more clearly detected than this whole conſpiracy : 
< that all this was the pure effect of a divine influence ; 

«© not onely for it's being above the reach of human 

* counſil, but becauſe the Gods had ſo remarkably in- 

« terpoſed in it, as to ſhew themſelves almoſt viſibly : 

© for not to mention the nightly ſtreams of light from 

| : « the 
L Quod mihi primum poſt hanc urbem 2 cæteræ bene geſta, hæc una conſervata 


conditam togato contigit—quz ſupplicatio, fi Republica conſtituta eſt. Ibid. 6. 
cum c#teris conferatur, Quirites, hae intereſt, Fr 3 
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the weſtern ſky, the blazing of the heavens, flaſhes of 


lightning, earthquakes, &c, he could not omit what 


happened two years before, when the turrets of the 
Capitol were ſtruck down with lightning ; how the 
ſoothſayers, called together from all Etruria, declared, 
that fire, ſlaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil 
war, and the ruin of the city, were portended, unleſs 
fome means were found out of appeaſing the Gods: 
for which purpoſe they ordered a new and. larger ſta- 
tue of Jurrrxx to be made, and to be placed in a po- 


ſition contrary to that of the former image, with it's 
face turned towards the eaft ; intimating, that if it 
looked towards the riſing Sun, the Forum, and the 


Senate-houſe, then all plots againſt the ſtate would be 
detected fo evidently, that all the world ſhould ſee 
them: that upon this anſwer, the Conſuls of that 
year gave immediate orders. for making and placing 


the ſtatue ; but from the ſlow progreſs of the work, 


neither they, nor their ſucceſſors, nor he himſelf, 
could get it finiſhed till that very day ; on which, 
by the ſpecial. influence of JueiTEr, while the 
conſpirators and witneſſes were carried through the 
Forum to the Temple of Concoxp, in that very mo- 


ment the ſtatue was fixed in it's place; and being 


turned to look upon them and the Senate, both they 
and the Senate ſaw the whole conſpiracy detected. 
And can any man, ſays. he, be ſuch an enemy to 
truth, ſo raſh, fo mad, as. to deny, that all things 


which we ſee, and above all, that this city is govern- 


ed by the power and providence of the Gods [EC]? 


He procedes to obſerve, © that the conſpirators muſt 


« needs 
[4] Ibid. 8, 9. 
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needs be under a divine 3 infatuation, and 
could never have truſted affaits and letters of ſuch 


moment to men barbarous and unknown to them, if 


the Gods had not confounded their ſenſes: and that 
the embaſſadors of a nation fo diſaffected, and ſo able 
and willing to make war upon them, ſhould ſlight 


the hopes of dominion, and the advantageous offers 
of men of Patrician rank, muſt needs be the effect of 


a divine interpoſition ; eſpecially when they might 


have gained their ends, not by fighting, but by hold- 


ing their tongues.” He exhorts them therefore © to 
celebrate that thankſgiving-day religiouſly with their 


wives and children [7]. That for all his pains and 


ſervices he defired no other reward or honor, but the 
perpetual remembrance of that day: in this he placed 
all his triumphs and his glory, to have the memory of 
that day eternally propagated to the ſafety of the 
City, and the honor of his Conſulſhip; to have it 
remembered, that there were two citizens living at 
the ſame time in the Republic, the one of whom 
was terminating the extent of the empire by the 
bounds of the horizon itſelf ; the other preſerving the 
ſeat and center of that empire [n]. That his caſe 
however was different from that of their Generals 
abroad, who, as ſoon as they had conquered their 
enemies, left them ; whereas it was his lot to live 
ſtill among thoſe whom he had ſubdued : that it 
ought to be their care therefore to ſee, that the malice 


of thoſe enemies ſhould not hurt him; and that what 


he had been doing for their good ſhould not redound 
to his detriment ; tho' as to himſelf, he had no cauſe 


cc to 
CI] Ibid. 10. L=] Ibid. 11. 
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to fear any thing, ſince he ſhould be protected by the 
« guard of all honeſt men, by the dignity of the Re- 
« public itſelf, by the power of conſcience ; which all 
« . thoſe muſt needs violate, who ſhould attempt to in- 
cc jure him: that he would never yield therefore to the 
“ audaciouſneſs of any, but even provoke and attack all 
« the wicked and the profligate : yet if all their rage at 

“ laſt, when repelled from the people, ſhould turn fin- 
ce gly upon him, they ſhould conſider what a diſcou- 
« ragement it would be hereafter to thoſe, who ſhould 
« expoſe themſelves to danger for their ſafety. That 
« for his part, he would ever ſupport and defend in his 
« private condition what he had acted in his Conſulſhip, 
« and ſhew, that what he had done was not the effect 
<«< of chance, but of virtue: that if any envy thould be 
« ſtirred up againſt him, it might hurt the envious, but 
« advance his glory.—-Laſtly, ſince it was now night, 
ec he bad them all go home, and pray to JueiTErx the 
« guardian of them and the city; and tho” the danger 
«© was now over, to keep the fame watch in their houſes 
e as before, for fear of any ſurprize; and he would take 
care, that they ſhould have no occaſion to do it any 
4 longer. \ 
_ WaiLs the priſoners were before the Senate, Cictrxo 
deſired ſome of the Senators, who could write ſbort-hand, 
zo take notes of every thing that was ſaid ; and when the 
whole examination was finiſhed and reduced into an act, 
he ſet all the clerks at work to tranſcribe copies of it, 
which he diſperſed prefently through 1zaly and all the 
Provinces, to prevent any invidious miſrepreſentation sf 
what was ſo clearly atteſted and confeſſed by the criminals 
| | them- 
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themſelves In], who for the preſent were committed to the 
free cuſtody of the Magiſtrates and Senators of their ac- 
quaintance [o], till the Senate. ſhould come to a final 
reſolution about them. All this paſſed on the third of 
December, a day of no {mall fatigue to Cicxxo, Who, 
from break of day till the evening, ſeems to have been 
engaged, without any refreſhment, in examining the 
witneſſes and the ' criminals; and procuring the decree 
which was conſequent upon it; and when that was over, 
in giving a narrative of the whole tranſaction to the 
people, who were waiting for that ſe in the Forum. 
The ſame night his wife TERENTIA, with the Veſtal Vir- 
gins and the principal matrons of Rome, was performing 
at home, according to annual cuſtom, the myſtic rites of 
| the Goddeſs Boxa, or the Good, to which no male crea- 
ture was ever admitted ; and till that function was over, 
he was excluded alſo from his own houſe, and forced to 
retire to a neighbour's ; where with a ſele& council of 
friends he began to deliberate about the method of pu- 
niſhing the traitors ; when his wife came in all haſt-to 
inform him of a prodigy, which had juſt happened 
amongſt them; for the ; 44908 being over, and the fire 
of the altar ſeemingly extinct, a bright flame iſſued ſud- 
denly from the aſhes, to the aftoniſhment of the company; 
upon which the Veſtal Virgins ſent her away, to require 
him to purſue what he had then in his thoughts for the 
good of his country, fince the Goddeſs by this fign had 
given great light to his ſafety and glory [p]. 


Ir 


D Conſtitui Senatores, qui omnium indi- [e] Ut abdieato magiſtratu, Lentulus, item- 
cum dicta, interrogata, reſponſa perſcriberent: que cæteri in liberis cuſtodiis habeantur, Ita- 
deſcribi ab omnibus ſtatim librariis, dividi que Lentulus, P. Lentulo Spintheri, qui tum 
paſhm & pervulgari atque edi populo Romano ZEdilis erat; Cethegus Cornificio, &c. Sal- 
imperavi——divifi toti Italiæ, emiſi in omnes luſt. 47. 
provincias. Pro Syll. 14, 15. [2] Plutarch. in Cic. 
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Irx is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy w 
projected between CIcxRO and TxxenTA; whoſe ſiſter like- 
wiſe being one of the Veſtal Virgins, and having the di- 
rection of the whole ceremony, might help to effect with- 
out ſuſpicion what had been privately concerted amongſt 
them. For it was of great uſe to CIick Ro, to poſſeſs the 
minds of the people, as ſtrongly as he could, with an ap- 
prehenſion of their danger, for the ſake of diſpoſing them 
the more eaſily to approve the reſolution, 4 = had 
already taken in his own mind, of poten g the conſpi- 
rators to death. 
_ Tux day fallowin g, the Senate ordered public rewards 
to the Embaſſadors and VULTURCIUS for their faithfull diſ- 
coveries[q]; and by the vigor of their procedings ſeemed 
to ſhew an intention of treating their priſoners with the 
laſt ſeverity. The city in the mean while was alarmed with 
the rumor of freſh plots, formed by the ſlaves and depen- 
_ dents of LENTrUlus and CETHEGUs for the reſcue of their 
maſters|r |; which obliged Ciczro to reinforce his guards; 
and for the prevention of all ſuch attempts, to put an 
end to the whole affair, by bringing the queſtion of their 
puniſhment, without farther delay, before the Senate ; 
which he ſummoned for that purpoſe the next morning, 
Tur debate was of great delicacy and importance; to 
decide upon the lives of citizens of the firſt rank. Ca- 
pital puniſhments were rare and ever odious in Rome, 
whoſe laws were of all others the leaſt ſanguinary ; ba- 
niſhment, with confiſcation of goods, being the ordinary 
ouniſhment for the greateſt crimes. The Senate indeed, 
E e as 


[9] Præmia legatis Allobrogum, Titoque dum ſollicitabant. —Cethegus autem per nun- 
Vulturcio dediſtis ampliſſima. In Catil. 4. 3. cios familiam, atque libertos ſuos, lectos & 


[7] Liberti & pauci ex clientibus Lentuli exercitatos in audaciam orabat, ut, grege facto, 
opifices atque ſervitia in vicis ad eum eripien- cum telis ad ſeſe irrumperent. Salluſt. 50. 
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as it has been ſaid above, in caſes of ſudden and dan- 
gerous tumults, claimed the prerogative of puniſhing the 
leaders with death: by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a ſtretch of power, and an 
infringement of the rights of the people, which nothing 
could excuſe, but the neceſſity of times, and the extre- 
mity of danger. For there was an old law of Poxcrvs 
Ezca, a Tribun, which granted to all criminals capitally 
condemned an appeal to the people; and a later one of 
C. Graccyvs, 10 probibit the taking away the life 0 = 
citizen without a formal hearing before the people [s]: 
that ſome Senators, who had concurred in all the — 
ous debates, withdrew themſelves from this, to ſhew their 
diſlike- of what they expected to be the iſſue of it, and zo 
have no hand in putting Roman citizens to death by a vote 
of the Senate [1]. Here then was ground enough for 
Cioꝝko's enemies to act upon, if extreme methods were 
purſued : he himſelf was aware of it, and ſaw, that the 
public intereſt called for the ſeyereſt puniſhment, his 
private intereſt the gentleſt; yet he came reſolved: to 
ſacrifice all regards for his own your to the conſidera- 
tion of the public ſafety. | 

As Son therefore as he had moved the queſtion, 
what was to be done with the conſpirators ;, S11.anus, the 
Conſul elect, being called upon to ſpeak the fi, adviſed, 
that thoſe who were then in cuftody, with the reſi who 
ſhould afterwards be taken, ſhould all be put to death J. 
To this all who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, till it 


came 7 Cs Ax, then Prever * who in an elegant 
and 


7 J Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civium 1.1 Video de iſtis, qui ſe populares haberi 
Romanorum corpore amovit—libertatem ci- volunt, abeſſe non neminem, ne de capite vi- 
vium lictori eripuit—C. Gracchus legem tulit, delicet Romani civis ſententiam ferat. In 
ne de capite civium Romanorum injuſſu veſtro Catil. 4. 
judicaretur. Pro Rabirio, 4. | [z] uk. 50. 
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and-elaborate ſpeech treated that opinion, not as cruel; 
« ſince death, he faid, was not a puniſhment, but re- 
c lief to the miſerable, and left no ſenſe either of good 
« or ill beyond it; but as new and illegal, and contrary 
to the conſtitution of the Republic: and tho' the hei- 
e nouſneſs of the crime would juſtify any ſeverity, yet 
« the example was dangerous in a free ſtate; and the 
c falutary uſe of arbitrary power in good hands, had 
c been the cauſe of fatal miſchiefs when it fell into bad; 
« of which he produced ſeveral inſtances, both in other 
<« cities and their own : and tho' no danger could be 
cc apprehended from theſe times, or ſuch a Conſul as 
“ Cictro ; yet in other times, and under another Con- 
“ ful, when the ſword was once drawn by a decree of 
«© the Senate, no man could promiſe what miſchief it 
might not do before it was ſheathed again: his opi- 
4 nion therefore was, that the eſtates of the conſpirators 
“ ſhould be confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely con- 
« fined in the ftrong Towns of 1zaly; and that it 
« ſhould be criminal for any one to move the Senate or 
<« the people for any favor towards them [x]. 

THrtss two contrary opinions being propoſed, the next 
queſtion was, which of them ſhould take place: CxsaRs 
had made a great impreſſion on the aſſembly, and fag- 
gered even Sil aN us, who began zo excuſe and mitigate 
the ſeverity of his vote y]; and Cicrtro's friends were 
going forwardly into it, as /ikely to create the leaſt trou- 
ble to Cictro himſelf, tor whole future peace and ſafety 
they began to be ſollicitous &]: when Cicero obſerving 
the inclination of the houſe, and riſing up to put the 

Ee 2 ES queſtion, 


[x] Ibid. 5 1. erat, interpretatione lenire, Suet. J. Cæſ. 14. 
[y] Ut Silanum, Conſulem deſignatum non [z] Plutarch. in Cic. 
Piguerit ſententiam ſuam, quia mutare turpe 
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queſtion, made his fourth ſpeech, which now remains, on 


the ſubject of this tranſaction; in which he delivered his 


ſentiments with all the ſkill both of the Orator and the 


Stateſman ; and while he ſeemed to ſhew a perfect neu- 


trality, and to give equal commendation to both the 


opinions, was artfully laboring all the while to turn the 
ſcale in favor of StLANUs's, which he conſidered as a 


neceſſary example of ſeverity in the preſent circumſtances 


of the Republic. 
Hx declared, © That tho it was a pleaſure to him to 
“ obſerve the concern and ſollicitude which the Senate 


had expreſſed on his account, yet he begged of them 
4 to hy it all aſide, and, without any regard to him; 


eto think onely of themſelves and their families: that 
« he was willing to ſuffer any perſecution, if by his la- 


c bors he could ſecure their dignity and ſafety : that his 
“life had been oft attempted in the Forum, the field of 


« Mags, the Senate, his own houſe, and in his very 


FF 4 that for their quiet he had digeſted many things 
c againſt his will without ſpeaking of them; but if the 
1 Gods would grant that iſſue to his Conſulſhip p, of ſav- 
“ing them from a maſſacre, the city from flames, all 
« Italy from war, let what fate ſoever attend himſelf, 
1 - be ar be content with it [a]. He preſſes them 

therefore to © turn their whole care upon the State: 
« that it was not a GRAcchus, or a SATURNINUs, who 
« was now in judgement before them; but Traitmes, 
« whoſe deſign it was to deſtroy the City by fire, the 
Senate and People by a maſſacre; who had ſollicited 
« the Gault and the very ſlaves to join with them in 
<«< their enen, of which they had all been convicted by 


letters, 
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A x 


[a] In Catil. 4. 1. 
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ao hands, ſeals, and their own. putin [5]. 


That the Senate, by ſeveral previous acts, had already 
condemned them; by their public thanks to him; by 
ͤdepoſing LxNrurus from his Prætorſhip; by commit- 


ting them to cuſtody; by decreeing a thankſgiving; 


by rewarding the witneſſes: but as if nothing bad 


yet been done, he reſolved to propoſe to them anew 
the queſtion both of the fact and the puniſhment: 
that whatever they intended to do, it muſt be deter- 
mined before night: for the miſchief was ſpread wider 
than they imagined ; had not onely infected [zaly, 
but croſſed the Alps, and ſeized the Provinces: that 
it was not to be ſuppreſſed by delay and irreſolution, 
but by quick and vigorous meaſures [c]: that there 


were two opinions now before them ; the firſt, of 


SiLAanus, for putting the criminals to death; the ſe- 
cond, of Cæs ak, who, excepting death, was fon every 
other way of puniſhing ; each, agreably to his dignity, 


and the importance of the conſe; was for treating them 


with the laſt ſeverity : the one thought, that thoſe, 
who had attempted to deprive them all of life, and to 


extinguith the very name of Rome, ought not to en- 


joy the benefit of living a moment; and he had 


ſhewed withal, that this puniſhment Le often been 


inflicted on Cate citizens : the other imagined, 


that death was not deſigned by the Gods for a pu- 


niſhment, but the cure of our miſeries; fo that the 
wiſe never ſuffered it unwillingly, the brave often 
ſought it voluntarily ; but that bonds and impriſon- 
ment, eſpecially if perpetual, were contrived for the 
puniſhment of deteſtable crimes ; theſe therefore he 


« ordered 


71) Ibid. 2. LJ Ibid. z. 
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« ordered to be provided for them in the great Towns 
« of Italy: yet in this propoſal there ſeemed to be ſome. 
“ injuſtice, if the Senate was to impofe that burthen 
<« upon the Towns, or ſome difficulty, if they were one- 


« ly to defire it: yet if they thought fit to decree it, 


© he would undertake to find thoſe, who would not re- 
ce fuſe to comply with it for the public good: that 
« Cxsar, by adding a penalty on the Towns if any of 
ce the criminals ſhould eſcape, and injoining ſo horrible 
« a confinement without a poſſibility of being releaſed 


from it, had deprived them of all hope, the onely 


* comfort of unhappy mortals : he had ordered their 
« eftates alſo to be confiſcated, and left them nothing 
<« but life; which if he had taken away, he would have 
&© eaſed them at once of all farther pain, either of mind 
or body: for it was on this account that the ancients 
« invented thoſe infernal puniſhments of the dead; to 
* keep the wicked under ſome awe in this life, who 
* without them would have no dread of death itſelf [4], 


„That for his own part, he faw how much it was his 


ce intereſt that they ſhould follow Czsax's opinion, who 
e had always purſued popular meafures ; and by being 
6 the author of that vote, would ſecure him from any 
ce attack of popular envy : but if they followed S1Lanus's, 
& he did not know what trouble it might create to 
« himſelf; yet that the ſervice of the Republic ought 
© to ſuperſede all conſiderations of his danger: that 
« CzsaR, by this propoſal, had given them a perpetual 


pledge of his affection to the State; and ſhewed the 


te difference between the affected lenity of their dayly 


« declamers 


| [4] Itaque ut aliqua in vita formido impro- eſſe voluerunt, quod videlicet intelligebant, 
bis eſſet poſita, apud inferos ejuſmodi quæ- his remotis, non eſſe mortem ipſam pertimeſ- 
dam illi antiqui ſupplicia impiis conſtituta cendam. Ib. 4. 
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«© declamers and a mind truly x „which ſought 
nothing but the real good of the people: that he 
& could not but obſerve, that one of thoſe, who valued 
<« themſelves on being popular, had abſented himſelf from 
<« this day's debate, that he might not give a vote upon 
« the life of a citizen; yet by concurring with them in 
e all their previous votes, he had already paſſed a judge- 
“ ment on the merits of the cauſe: that as to the ob- 
&« jection urged by Cxzsar, of Graccuvus's law, forbid- 
„ding to put Citizens to death, it ſhould be remember- 
e ed, that thoſe, who were adjudged to be enemies, 
« could no longer be confidered as Citizens; and that 
<« the author of that law had himſelf ſuffered death by 
«the order of the people: that fince Cæs ax, a man of 
« ſo mild and merciful a temper, , had propoſed fo ſe- 
« vere a puniſhment, if they ſhould: paſs it into an act, 
they would give him a partner and companion, who 
e would juſtify him to the people; but if they preferred 
* SILANUs's opinion, it would be eaſy ſtill to defend 
both them and himſelf from any imputation of cru- 
« elty : for he would maintain it, after all, to be the 
* gentler of the two; and if he ſeemed to be more 


<< ſeverity of temper, for no man had leſs of it, but out 
of pure humanity and clemency. Then after form- 
ing a moſt dreadful image of © the city reduced to aſhes, 
of heaps of ſlaughtered citizens, of the cries of mo- 
« thers and their infants, the violation of the Veſtal 


- 


* 


« of their country; he affirms it to be © the greateſt 
*© cruelty to the Republic, to thew any lenity to the 
authors of fuch horrid wickedneſs ; unleſs they would 

2 « call 


C 


AN 


eager than uſual in this cauſe, it was not from any 


Virgins, and the con{pirators inſulting over the ruins 
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« call L. Cxs ax cruel, for declaring the other day in 
< the Senate, that LxexTruuus, who was his fiſter's huſ- 
© band; had deſerved to hs : that they ought to be 
C afraid rather of being thought cruel for a remiſsneſs 
<« of puniſhing, than for any ſeverity which could be 
<« uſed againſt ſuch outrageous enemies: that he would 
<« not conceal from them what he had heard to be pro- 
< pagated through the city, that they had not ſufficient 
force to ſupport and execute their ſentence [e]: but 
<« he aſſured them, that all things of that kind were 
fully provided; that the nr body of the people 
« was aſſembled for their defenſe ; that the Forum, the 
«© Temples, and all the avenues of the Senate were poſ- 
ͤſeſſed by their friends; that the Equeſtrian order vied 
“ with the Senate itſelf in their zeal for the Republic; 
“ whom, after a diſſenſion of many years, that day's 
« cauſe had entirely reconciled and united with them; 
and if that union, which his Conſulſhip had confirm- 
ed, was preſerved and perpetuated, he was confident, 
& that no civil or domeſtic evil could ever again diſturb 
them * J. That if any of them were ſhocked by the 
« report of LENTUlus's agents running up and down 
the ſtreets, and ſolliciting the needy and filly to make 
„ ſome effort for his reſcue; the fact nd, was true; 
and the thing had been attempted; but not a man was 
found ſo deſperate, who did not prefer the poſſeſſion 
&« of his ſhed, in which he worked, his little hut and 
« bed in which he ſlept, to any hopes of change from 
« the public confuſion: for all their ſubſiſtence 3 
d ed on the peace and fullneſs of the city; and if their 
gain would be interrupted by ſhutting = their ſhops, 
« ho OW 


[e] Ibid. 6, (] Ibid. 7. 
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OF M TULLIUS CICERO... 
how much more would it be fo by burning them? 


Since the people then were not wanting in their zeal 
and duty towards them, it was their part not to be 


wanting to the people [g]. That they had a Conſul 


ſnatched from various dangers and the jaws of death, 


not for the propagation of his own life, but of their 


ſecurity; ſuch a Conſul, as they would not always 


have, watchfull for them, regardleſs of himſelf: they 


had alſo, what was never known before, the whole 


Roman people of one and the ſame mind: that they 
ſhould reflect how one night had almoſt demoliſhed 
the mighty fabric of their empire, raiſed by ſuch pains 
and virtue of men, by ſuch favor and kindneſs of the 
Gods: that by their behaviour on that day they were 
to provide, that the ſame thing ſhould not onely 
never be attempted, but not ſo much as thought of 


again by any citizen [5]. That as to himſelf, tho he 


had now drawn upon him the enmity of the whole 


band of conſpirators, he looked upon them as a baſe, 


abject, contemptible faction; but it, through the mad- 


neſs of any, it ſhould ever riſe again, fo as to prevail 


againſt the Senate and the Republic, yet he ſhould 


never be induced to repent of his preſent conduct ; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 


him, was prepared for all men; but none ever ac- 
quired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees: for to all others they de- 
creed thanks for having ſerved the Republic ſucceſs- 
fully; to him alone for having ſaved it. He hoped 
therefore, that there might be ſome place for his name 
among the Scipio's, PauLLus's, Maklus's, Pourkv's; 

„ “ unleſs 


[e] bid. 2s. _ [5] Ibid. 9. 
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« unleſs. it were thought a greater thing to open their 
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way into new Provinces, than to provide, that their 
conquerors ſhould have a home at laſt to return to: 


that the condition however of a foreign victory was 
much better than of a domeſtic one; fince a foreign 
enemy, when conquered, was either made a ſlave or 
a friend : but when citizens once turn rebels, and are 


| baffled in their plots, one can neither keep them quiet 


— 


by force, nor oblige them by favors: that he had 
undertaken therefore an eternal war with all traiter- 
ous citizens; but was confident, that it would never 
hurt either him or his, while the memory of their 


< paſt dangers ſubſiſted, or that there could be any 


force ſtrong enough to overpower the preſent union of 
the Senate and the Kni ohts [7] : That in lieu therefore 
of the command of armies ,and provinces, which he 
had declined ; of a Triumph and all other honors, 
which he had refuſed ; he required nothing more 
from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
Confulſhip : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he ſhould think himſelf impregnable : but if 
the violence of the factious ſhould ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them his infant ſon, and 
truſted, that it would be a ſufficient guard, not onely 
of his ſafety, but of his dignity, to have it remem- 
bered, that he was the ſon of one, who, at the ha- 
zard of his own life, had preſerved the lives of them 
all.” He concludes, by exhorting them to © act with 
the fame courage which they had hitherto ſhewn 
through all this affair, and to procede to ſome reſo- 
lute and vigorous decree ; ſince their lives and liber- 

« ties, 


[L] Ibid. 10. 
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cc ties, the ſafety of the City, of Italy, and the whole 
« Empire depended upon it. 

Tuis ſpeech had the deſired effect; and Cicero, by 
diſcovering his own inclination, gave a turn to the in- 
clination of the Senate; when Caro, one of the new 
Tribuns, roſe up, and after extolling Cictro to the 
fries [IA], and recommending to the i the autho- 
rity of his example and judgement, proceded to declare, 
agreably to his temper and principles, That he was Fo 
e ſurprized to ſee any debate about the puniſhment of 
« men, who had begun an actual war againſt their 
« country : that their deliberation ſhould be, how to 
“ ſecure themſelves againſt them, rather than how to 
“ puniſh them: that other crimes might be puniſhed 
ce after commiſſion, but unleſs this was prevented before 
« it's effect, it would be vain to ſeek a remedy after: 
that the debate was not about the public revenues, or 
ce the oppreſſions of the allies, but about their own 
« lives and liberties; not about the diſcipline or man- 

“ners of the city, on which he had oft delivered his 
« mind in that place; nor about the greatnefs or proſ- 
< perity of their empire; but whether they or their 
“enemies ſhould poſſeſs that empire; and in ſuch a caſe 
there could be no room for mercy : that they had 
long. fince loſt and confounded the true names of 
things : to give away other people's money was called 
generoſity ; and to attempt what was criminal, forti- 
« tude. But if they muſt needs be generous, let it be 
from the ſpoils of the allies ; if merciful, to the plun- 
derers of the treaſury ; but let them not be prodigal 

Ff 2 ; « of 


[4] Quæ omnia quia Cato laudibus extu- Senatus in ejus ſententiam tranſiret. Vell- 
lerat in cœlum. [Ep. ad Att. 12. 21.] ita Pat. 2. 35. 
Conſulis virtutem amplificavit, ut univerſus 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
of the blood of Citizens, and by ſparing a few bad 


deſtroy all the good: That Cs AR indeed had 
ſpoken well and gravely concerning life and death; 


taking all infernal puniſhments for a fiction, and or- 
dering the criminals therefore to be confined in the 
corporate Towns: as if there was not more danger 
from them in thoſe Towns, than in Rome itſelf ; and 
more encouragement to the attempts of the deſperate, 
where there was leſs ſtrength to reſiſt them: ſo that 
his propoſal could be of no uſe, if he was really afraid 
of them : but if in the general fear he alone had 
none, there was the more reaſon for all the reſt to be 
afraid for themſelves : that they were not deliberating 
on the fate onely of the conſpirators, but of CaT1- 
LINE's whole army, which would be animated or de- 
jected in proportion to the vigor or remiſsneſs of their 
decrees: That it was not the arms of their anceſtors, 
which made Rome ſo great, but their diſcipline and 
manners, which were now depraved and corrupted : 
that in the extremity of danger it was a ſhame to 
ſee them ſo indolent and irreſolute, waiting for each 
other to ſpeak firſt, and truſting, like women, to the 
Gods, without doing any thing for themſelves : that 
the help of the Gods was not to be obtained by idle 
vows and ſupplications : that ſucceſs attended the vi- 
gilant, the active, the provident ; and when people 
gave themſelves up to ſloth and lazineſs, it was in 
vain for them to pray; they would find the Gods 
angry with them : that the flagitious lives of the cri- 
minals confuted every argument of mercy : that Ca- 
TILINE was hovering over them with an army, while 
his accomplices were within the walls, and in * 

a ä cc eart 
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te heart of the city; fo that, whatever they determined, 
( jt could not be kept ſecret, which made it the more 
« neceſſary to determine quickly. Wherefore his opi- 
& nion was, that ſince the criminals had been convict- 
ce ed, both by teſtimony and their own confeſſion, of a 
« deteſtable treaſon againſt the Republic, they ſhould 
« ſuffer the puniſhment of death, according to the cuſ- 
tom of their anceſtors [I]. 

Car o's authority, added to the impreſſion which 
Cickxo had already made, put an end to the debate; 
and the Senate, applauding his vigor and reſolution, re- 
ſolved upon a decree in conſequence of it [727]. And 
tho SiLanus had firſt propoſed that opinion, and was 
followed in it by all the C. onſular 8 enators, yet they or- 
dered the decree to be drawn in CaTo's words, becauſe 


A A GW a _ a 


he had delivered himſelf more fully and explicitely upon it 


than any of them u]. The vote was no ſooner paſſed, 


than CIE xo reſolved to put it in execution, left the 


night, which was coming on, ſhould produce any new 
diſturbance : he went directly therefore from the Senate, 
attended by a numerous guard of friends and citizens, 


and took LEeNTULUs from the cuſtody of his kinſman 


LENTULUS SPINTHER, and conveyed him through the 
Forum to the common priſon, where he delivered him to 
the executioners, who preſently ſtrangled him. The other 
conſpirators, CETHEGUs, STATILIUS, and GaBINIUs, were 
conducted to their execution by the Prætors, and put to 
death in the ſame manner, together with Cxraklus, the 
onely one of their accomplices who was taken after the 
examination [0], When the affair was over, CickRO 


WAS 


Salluſt. 5 ceſſio. Ad Att. 12. 21. 


Ibid. . o] Salluſt. 55. 
8 Idcirco in ejus ſententiam eſt ſacta diſ- l 2 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
was conducted home in a lind of triumph by the whole 
body of the Senate and the Knights; the fireets being all 
illuminated, and the women and children at the windows, 
and on the tops of houſes, to ſee ma along through 
infinite acclamations of the multitude proclaming him 
their ſaviour and deliverer pl. 

Tunis was the fifth of December, thoſe celebrated Mones, 
of which Ciczro uſed to boaſt ſo much ever after, as 
the moſt glorious day of his life: and it is certain, that 
Rome was indebted to him on this day for one of the 
greateſt deliverances which it had ever received ſince it's 
foundation; and which nothing perhaps but his vigi- 
lance and ſagacity could have ſo happily effected: for 
from the firſt alarm of the plot, he never reſted night 
or day, till he had got full information of the cabals and 
counfils of the conſpirators [q]: by which he eafily baf- 
fled all their projects, and played with them as he 
pleaſed ; and without any riſk to the public could draw 
them on juſt far enough to make their guilt manifeſt, 
and their ruin inevitable. But his maſter-piece was the 
driving CATILINE out of Rome, and teizing him as it were 
into a-rebellion before it was ripe, in hopes that by car- 
rying out with him his accomplices, he would clear the 
city at once of the whole faction; or by leaving them 
behind without his head to manage them, would expoſe 


them to ſure deſtruction by their own folly : for CaT1- 


LINE's chief truſt was not on the open force which he 
had provided in the field, but on the fucceſs of his ſe- 
cret practices in Rome, and on making himſelf maſter 
of the city; the credit of which would have engaged to 

| him 


[] Plutarch. in Cic. | ut quid agerent, quid molirentur, ſentirem ac 
7] In eo omnes dies, nocteſque conſumſi, viderem. In Catil. 3. 2. | 
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him of courſe all the meaner fort, and induced all others 
through Italy, who wiſhed well to his cauſe, to declare 
for him immediately: fo that when this apprehenſion 
was over, by the ſeizure and puniſhment of his aſſoci- 
ates, the Senate thought the danger at an end, and that 
they had nothing more to do, but to vote thankſgivings 
and feſtivals; looking upon CaTiLine's army as a crew 
onely of fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces were 
fure to deſtroy whenever they could meet with them. 

Bur CarIIINE was in condition {till to make a ſtouter 
reſiſtance than they imagined : he had filled up his troops 
to the number of wo legions, or about twelve thouſand 
fighting men; of which à fourth part onely was com- 
pletely armed, the reſt furniſhed with what chance o 
fered, darts, lances, clubs. He refuſed at firſt zo enliſt 
ſlaves, who flocked to him in great numbers, truſting 
to the proper ſtrength of the conſpiracy, and knowing 
that he ſhould quickly have ſoldiers enough, if his friends 
performed their part at home [7]. So that when the 
Conſul Ax T ONIVS approached towards him with his 
army, he ſhifted his quarters, and made frequent mo- 
tions and marches through the mountains, ſometimes to- 
wards Gaul, ſometimes towards the City, in order to 8 
avoid an engagement till he could hear ſome news from 
Rome: but when the fatal account came, of the death of 
LEnTULUs and the ref}, the face of his affairs began 
preſently to change, and his army to dwindle apace, by 
the deſertion of thoſe, whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His firſt attempt 
therefore was by long marches and private roads through 
: the 


interea ſervitia repudiabat. Salluſt. 


be! Sperabat propediem magnas copias ſe ſent 
habiturum, fi Rome ſocii incepta patraviſ- 56. 
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the Apennine, to make his eſcape into Gaul: but Q. Ma- 
TELLUs, who had been ſent thither before by Ciczro, 
imagining that he would take that reſolution, had ſe- 
cured all the paſſes, and poſted himſelf ſo advantage- 
ouſly with an army of three Legions, that it was impoſ- 
fable for him to force his way on that fide ; whilſt on 
the other, the Conſul Ax roxius with a much greater 


force blocked him up behind, and encloſed him within 


the mountains [s]. AN roxius himſelf had no inclina- 
tion to fight, or at leaſt with CarIIIxE; but would will- 
ingly have given him an opportunity to eſcape, had not 
his Quæſtor SzxTiVs, who was Ciceros creature, and 
his Lieutenant PzTREIUs, wrged him on againſt his will 
to force CarILIN E to the neceſſity of a battel [t]: who 


ſeeing all things deſperate, and nothing left but either 


to die or conquer, reſolved to try his fortune againſt 
AnTonius, tho' much the ſtronger, rather than Mz- 


TELLUS ; in hopes ſtill, hat out of regard to their for- 


mer engagements, he might poſſibly contrive ſome way at 


laſt of throwing the victory into his bands [u]. But 
AnTon1vus happened to be ſeized at that very time with 
a fit of the Gout, or pretended at leaſt to be ſo, that he 


might have no ſhare in the deſtruction of an old friend : 


ſo that the command fell of courſe to a much better 
ſoldier and honeſter man, PxTREIUs; who, after a ſharp 
and bloody action, in which he /off a confiderable part 
of his beſt troops, deftroyed CaTILINE and his whole army, 

fghting 


[IJ] Ibid. 57. | | Sextius, cum ſuo exercitu, ſumma celeritate 
L Hoc TL dicam : Si M. Petreii non eſt Antonium conſecutus. Hic ego quid præ- 
excellens animo & amore Reip. virtus, non dicem, quibus rebus Conſulem ad rem geren- 
ſumma auctoritas apud milites, non mirificus dam excitarit ; quot ſtimulos admoverit, &c. 
uſus in re militari extitiſſet, neque adjutor ei Pro Sext. 5. 
P. Sextius ad excitandum Antonium, cohor- [a] Ade, N, ors aida avrs ral 76 
tapdum, ac impellendum fuiſſet, datus illo in owwpdlor i9cAoxaxiour foxw, Dio, I. 37. p. 
bello eſſet hiemi locus, &c. 47: | 


bring Adirivy 1d the laſt nan [x. 10 0 fell in 
fot very ranks. in which TEE as if inſpired 


with the genuin ſpirit of their leader, fought not fo 
much to conquer, as to ſell their lives as dear as they 
eould; and, as CAI E had threatened in the Senate, to 
n the public calamity _ their own ruin. 

Tuus ended this : famed conſ ; in which ſome 
of the greateſt men in Nome were i peed to be pri- 
vately n particularly — Ty Cxs AR: they 
= by the ſame motive, and might 
bepe perhaps, by their intereſt in the city, to advance 
themſelves, in the general confuſion, to that ſoverein 
power which they aimed at. — who had always 
been Say by an officiouſneſs of bin . : 
letters and.cintelligence to him during the alarm o 
plot, ſeemed to betray a — of ſome Fault 
and CxsARs whole life made it probable, Js 
could hardly. be any. plot in which he had not ſome 
ſhare; and in this, there was ſo general a. ſuſpicion 
upon him, eſpecially after his ſpeech in favor of the 
criminals, that he had ſome difficulty to eſcape with life 
from the rage of the Knights, who guarded the avenues of 
the Senate ; where he durſt not venture to appear any 
more, till he entered upon his Pretorſhip with the new 
year [&]. Cxnassus was actually accuſed by one Tar- 

QUINIUs, who was taken upon the road as he was going 
to Carnixx, and upon promiſe of pardon made a diſ- 


Lg of what he knew : where after NOONE? what 


8 Ss 87 che 
5 Salluſt. 59. minitarentur. Salluſt. 49. Vix pauci com- 
Plutarch. in Cic. plexu, togaque objecta protexerint. Tunc 


8 Uti nonnulli Equites Romani, qui prz- plane deterritus non modo ceſſit, Ted. etiam in 
di cauſa cum telis erant circum ædem Con- reliquum anni tempus curia abſtimuit. Sue- 
cordiz——egredienti ex Senatu Cæſari gladio ton. J. Cæſ. 14. 
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the other witneſſes had depoſed, he added, rbhut be was 
* by Cx as8us u Chriling, with advice tu bim, nor to be 
walk, the ſeizure of his accumplicet, but :o maki'rhe 
Frente or that reaſon to the city, in nruer 10 1 0 
them, 5 1 the ſpirits of hit other friends. i At the 

name of Cxassus the Senate was ſo ſhocked, that they 
would hear the man no farther; but calling upon Cictzzo 
to ꝓut the queſtion, and take the ſenſe of the e e 
it, they voted\'Tarxquinius's' evidence! to be alſe, and 
ordered him to be kept in chains, Hor to be pro again 
before them, till he would confeſs abo it wat that bad 
fuborned bim [a]. Crassvs | d aſterwards in the 
hearing of 8aILusr, that Cicxho mur the ' coritriver of 
this from porn him [. But that does not ſeem pro- 
bable; ſince it was Cio ROS (conſtant maxim, as he fre- 
quently intimates in His ſpeeches, 10 nitigate and re- 
clame all men of credit I gentle methods, "rather than 
male them deſperate by an unfeaſonable ſeverity; and in 
the general contagion of | the city, not to cut off, but to 
heul every part that was curable. 80 that when ſome 
information was given likewiſe againſt Cxs n, he choſe 
to ſtifle it, and could not be perſuaded to charge him with 
the plot, by the moſt preſſing ſollicitations- of | CaTuLus 


and Piso, who: were both bis particular enemies, the one 
for the loſs of the High\Priefthood, the other 1 Be im- 
 peachment above mentioned [cl. 

 WailsT the ſenſe of all the 1 was freſh, 
Cictro was repaid for them to the full of his wiſhes, 
and in the very way that he deſired, by the warm and 
gratefull applauſes of all orders of the city. For beſides the 


5 honors 


i Salluſt. 4 756 10 ceerone impoſitam. Ibid. 


A Ipſum Gum ego poſtea predicantem cJA Lin. bell. civ. 1. 2. Sal- 
vi, tantam illam contumeliam fibt a Ci- 5 * * 430 
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en already mentioned, L. GzLLIus, who had been Con- 
fd and Gay/or, faid in a ſpeech to the Senate, that the 
Republic owed him a Civic Gong for having. ſaved them 
all from ruin [d]: and Carulus in a full houſe declared 
him the Father of his Country [e]; as Caro likewiſe did 
from the Naſtra, with the 2 acclamarions of the whole 
people f |: whence Priny, in honor of his memory, 
cries out, Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſaluted the Parent 
of thy Go ountry| g|. This title, the moſt glorious which 
a mortal can wear, was from this — uſurped af- 
terwards by thoſe, who of all A deſerved it the 
leaſt, 2bᷣe — proud to extort from ſlaves and flat- 
terers, what Crczro obtained from the free vote of Fe 
Senate and People of Rome. 


- Roma parentem, 
' Roma TOON Patriæ Ciceronem libera dixit. 
Jov.'8. 
Thee, Cict. 179 Rome while free, nor yet enthrall'd 
To Ty rant's will, thy Country's Parent call d. 


All the towns of Iraly followed the example of the me- 
tropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honors to him ; and 


Carva in particular choſe' bim their Patron, and u 
a gilt fiatue to bim [B]. 
SalLLusr, who allows him the character of an excellent 

| Conſul, ſays not a word of any of theſe honors, nor 
gives him any greater . of praiſe, than what could 
Gg 2 not 


[4] L. Gellius, his audientibus, civicam welliga 71s ci mgoowyogeoaurl®,, ir- 
coronam deberi a Republica dixit. In Piſon. ow 6 d Appian. p. 431. 
3. it. A. Gell. 5. 6. [ g] Salve, primus omnium Parens PATRLE 
[e] Me Q. Catulus, princeps hujus ordinis, appellate, &c. Plin. Hiſt. N. 7. 30. 
frequentiſſimo Senatu PARENTEM PATRIÆ no- D] Me inaurata ſtatua donarunt : me pa- 
minavit. In Piſ. 3. tronum unum adſciverant. In Piſ. 11. 
V Plutarch. in Cic. =KaTwr®- ad Ky E 3 
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* | not be diſſembled by an Hiſtorian;” There are two ob- 
of vious reaſons-for this reſervedneſs; | firſt; the perſonal 
_ enmity, which according to tradition ſubſiſted between 
them; ſecondly, the time of publiſhing his hiſtory, in 
the reign of AucGusTus, while the name of CiokRO was 
ſtill obnoxious to envy.” The other Conſul Ax roms had 
but a ſmall ſhare of the thanks and honors which were 
decreed upon this: occaſion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the fame cauſe with Carine, and conſi- 
dered as acting onely under a tutor, and doing penance 
as it were for paſt oiſencks: ſo that all the notice, which 
was taken of him by the Senate, was, to pay him the 
flight compliment above mentioned, for having removed 
his late profligate companions from | his friendſhip. and 
councils 4 . | 
— Cicgro made 7wo. nem laws this year; the one, as it 
has been faid, againſt bribery in elections; the other, 10 
correct the abuſe. of a privilege called Legatio libera; 
that is, an honorary Legation. or Embaſſy, granted arbi- 
trarily by the Senate to any of it's members, when they 
travelled abroad on their private affairs, in order to give 
them à public character, and a right to be treated as 
Embaſſadors or Magiſtrates ; which, by the inſolence of 
theſe great gueſts, was become a grievous burthen upon 
all the States and Cities through which they paſſed. C1- 
CERO'S deſign was to aboliſh it; but being driven from 
that by one of the Tribuns, he was content to reſtrain the 
continuance of it, which before was unlimited, 20 zhe 


term of one year [KI. 1 


Li] Atque etiam collegæ meo laus imper- [I] Jam illud apertum eſt, nihil eſſe turpius, 
titur, quod eos qui hujus conjurationis partici- quam quenquam legari niſi Reipub. cauſa— 
pes fuiſſent, a ſuis & a Reip. conſiliis reme- quod quidem genus legationis ego Conſul, 
viſſet. In Catil. 3. 6. | quanquam ad commodum Senatus 1 

; | videatur, 


_ OF M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 
Arx his farſt entrance into his office, L. Lucullus was 
folliciting the demand of a triumph for his victories over 
MrrayripaTEs, in which he had been ob/trufted for three 
years ſucceſſively by the intrigues of ſome of the Magi- 


ſtrates [I], who paid their court to Pourzv, by putting 


this affront upon his rival. By the law and cuſtom of 
the Republic, no General, while he was in actual com- 
mand, could come within the gates of Rome, without for- 


in the ſuburbs, till the affair was decided. The Senate 
favored his ſuit, and were ſollicitors for bim in ], but 
could not prevail, 2/1 Cictro's authority at laſt helped to 
introduce his triumphal carr into the city u]; making 
him ſome amends by this ſervice for the injury of the 
Manilian law, which had deprived him of his Govern- 
ment. After his triumph he entertained the whole. Ro- 
7 


reſſed by the Nobility, as one whoſe authority would be a 
proper check to the ambition and power of Powesy : but 
having now obtained. all the honors, which he could rea- 


ſonably hope for in life, and obſerving the turbulent and 


diſtracted. ſtate of the city, he withdrew himſelf not long 
after from public affairs, to ſpend: the. remainder of his 
days in a polite and ſplendid retreat [o]. He was a ge- 
nerous patron of learning, and himſelf eminently learn- 


ed; ſo that his houſe was the conſtant reſort of the 


Principal 


videatur, tamen adprobante Senatu frequentiſ- #] Cum victor a Mithridatico bello reves- 


Amo, niſi mihi levis Tribunus plebis tum in- tiſſet, inimicorum calumnia triennio tardius,. 


terceſſiſſet, ſuſtuliſſem: minui tamen tempus, quam debuerat, triumphavit. Nos enim Con- 


& quod erat infinitum, annuum feci. De leg. ſules introduximus pæne in urbem currum cla- 


3. 8. riſſimi viri. Academ. I. 2. 1. 
[/ Plutarch. in Lucull. Le. Plutarch. in Lucull. 
[mm] Ibid, G | 4 


feiting his commiſſion, and conſequently all pretenſions 
to a triumph; ſo. that Lucullus continued all this time 


ana EE. with a fumpiuous feaſt, and was much ca- 
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principal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Name; where 


e had provided a well-furniſhed library, with porticos 
and galleries annexed, for the convenience of walks and 
literary conferences, at which he himſelf uſed _—_— 
to aſſiſt; giving an example to the world of a life truly 
noble and elegant, if it had not been ſullied by too great 
a tincture of Afatic ſoftneſs and Epicurean luxury. 

ArTxr this act of juſtice to A Cictro had 
an opportunity, before the expiration of his Conſulſhip, 
to — all ok honor likewiſe to his friend Poweey ; 
who, ſince he laſt left Rome, had gloriouſly finiſhed he 
Piratic and the Mithridatic war, by the deſtruction of 
MiTuripaTes himſelf : upon the receipt of which news, 
the Senate, at the motion of Cictro, decreed @ public 
thankſgiving in his name of ten days ; which was twice 
as long as had ever been decreed before to any General, 
even to Marius himfelf, for is Cimbric victory | p]. 

Bur before we cloſe the account of the memorable 
events of this year, we muſt not omit the mention of 
one, which diſtinguiſhed it afterwards as a particular 
Era in the annals of Rome, the birth of Octavivs, fur- 
named AvcusTus, which happened on the twenty-third 
of September. VELLEius calls it an acceſſion of glory to 
Cictro's Conſalſbip [y]: but it excites ſpeculations rather 
of a different ſort ; on the inſcrutable methods of provi- 
dence, and the fhort-fighted policy of man; that in the 
moment when Rome was preſerved from deſtruction, and 
it's liberty thought to be eſtabliſhed more firmly than 
ever, an infant {hould be thrown into the world, who, 


L] Quo Conſule referente, primum decem vinc. Conſular. xi. 
dierum ſupplicatio decreta Cn. Pompeio Mi- [] Conſulatui Ciceronis non mediocre ad- 
thridate interfecto; cujus ſententia primum jecit decus, natus eo anno D. Auguſtus. Vell. 
duplicata eſt ſupplicatio Conſularis. De pro- 2. 36. Suet. c. 5. Dio, p. 590. 
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within the courſe of twenty years, effected what Cari- 
LINE had and deſtroyed both Cicxxo and the 
Republic. 1 Nome could have been ſaved by human 
counſil, it would have been ſaved by the {kill of Cicero : 
but it's deſtiny was now approaching : for Governments, 
like natural bodies, have, with the principles of their 
ſervation, the ſeeds of ruin alſo eſſentiall in their 
conſtitution, which i ope- 
rate and exert themſelves to the diſſolution of the vital 
frame. Theſe ſeeds had long been fermenting in the 
bowels of the Republic; when Ocravius came, peculi- 


arly formed by nature and inſtructed by art, to quicken 


their operation and exalt them to their maturity. | 
_ _ Ciczro's adminiſtration was now at an end, and no- 
thing remained but to reſign the Conſulſſip, according 
to cuſtom, in an afſembly of the people, and to take 
the uſual "oath, of his having diſcharged it with fidelity, 

This was generally accompanied with a ſpeech from the 
expiring C xc bag and after ſuch a year, and from ſuch 
a ſpeaker, the City was in no ſmall expectation of what 
Cicero would fay to them: but MxrzLLus, one of the 
new Tribuns, who affected commonly to open their 
magiſtracy by ſome remarkable act, as a ſpecimen of the 
meaſures which they intended to purſue, reſolved to diſ- 
appoint both the Orator and the audience: for when 
Cickxo had mounted the Reftra;. and was ready to per- 
form this laſt act of his office, the Tribun would not 


ſulfer him to ſpeak, on to do any thing more, than barely 


tale the oath ; declaring, bar he, who had put Citizens 
to death unteard, ought. not 10 be permitted to ſpeak for 
himſelf : upon which Cicsro, who was never at a loſs, 
inſtead of pronouncing the ordinary form of the oath, 


exalting 


2317 


— 
* 
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exalting tbe tone of hit voice, ſwore out aloud, ſo as all 
the people might hear him, bur be had ſaved: the Repub- 
lic and tbe City fran 1 which the multitude below 
confirmed with an unhivrräl ſhout, and with one voice 
cried out, har what. h had worn was true DIL Thus 
' the intended affront was turned, by his preſence of mind, 
to his greater honor; and fas: was conducted from the 


C of Ego eum in concione, e . 


_ dicete'a Tribuno plebis Tt en quz 


conftitueram : cumque is mihi, taritummodo 


ut jurarem, permitteret, ſine ulla dubitatione 


juravi, e atque hanc urbem niea 
unius opera eſſe ſavam. Mihi populus Ro- 


manus univerſus non unius diei gratulationem, 
ſed æternitatem immortalitatemque donavit, 


cum meum jus jurandum tale 77 tantum ju- 
ratus ipſe una voce & conſenſu approbavit. 
"M quidem tempore is meus domum fuit e 


Forum to © has houſe, with all 
9 = the whole We 7.0! 


2 demonſtrations of 


7 2 © - 7 5 
a * had * - * 5 E - " & „ I 
- 


Me #$ © ti 


dee rediedd wt nem; e mecum eſſet, 
civium ele in numero videretur. In Pilon. 


* Cum ile 1 nihil niſi ut jurarem R 
teret, magna voce juravi veriſimum pulcher- 
rimumque jusjurandum: quod populus item 


To a, + — 
1 


14 


magna voce me vere Juraſſe jaravit. Ep. 1 1 


1 We 
: Etenim paullo ante in concione dixerat, ai, 
qui in alios animadvertiſſet indicta cauſſa, di- 
cendi iph poteſtatem fieri non 135, 675 Ibid. 


_— 


— 


——— 
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a private Senator, was to take his place on that 
venerable bench - of Conſulars, who were juſtly 
reckoned the firſt Citizens of the Republic. They deli- 
vered their opinions the firſt always in the Senate; and 
commonly determined the opinions of the reſt: for as 
they had paſſed through all the public offices, and been 
converfant in every branch of the adminiſtration, ſo 
their experience gave them great authority in all debates; 
and having little or nothing farther to expect for them- 
ſelves, they were eſteemed" not onely the moſt knowing, 
but, generally ſpeaking, the moſt diſintereſted of all the 
othis Senators, and to have no other view in their deli- 
berations, but the peace and proſperity of the Republic. 
H h Tris 


ICERO being now reduced to the condition of 4. 


38 


D. Jux ius Si- 


LAN us, 
L. Denne 
MuREN a, 
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A. Urb. 691. Tr1s was a ſtation exactly ſuited to Cictro's temper 
1 Coll. and wiſhes ; he deſired no foreign governments, or com 


lands, mand of armies; his province was the Senate and the 
Lene Forum; to guard as it were the vitals of the empire, 


ee and to direct all it's counſils to their proper end, the ge- 

neral good; and in this advanced poſt of a Conſular 

Senator, as in a watch-tower of the State, to obſerve 

each threatening cloud and riſing ſtorm, and give the 

alarm to his fellow-citizens from what quarter it was 

coming, and by what means it's effects might be pre- 

vented [2]. This, as he frequently intimates, was the 
onely glory that he ſought, the comfort with which he 

flattered himſelf, that after a life of ambition and fa- 

tigue, and a courſe of faithful ſervices to the Republic, 

he ſhould enjoy a quiet and ſecure old age, beloved and 

honored by his countrymen, as the conſtant champion. 

| and defender of all their rights and liberties. But he 
ſoon found himſelf miſtaken, and before he had quitted 

his office, began to feel the weight of that envy, which 

is the certain fruit of illuſtrious merit: for the vigor of 

his Conſulſhip had raiſed ſuch a zeal and union of all 

the honeſt in the defenſe of the laws, that till this ſpirit 

could be broken, or ſubſide again, it was in vain for the 

ambitious to aim at any power but through the ordinary 

forms of the conſtitution ; efpecially while he, who was 
the ſoul of that union, continued to floriſh in full credit 
at the head of the Senate. He was now therefore the 
common mark not onely of all the factious, againſt whom 
he had declared perpetual war, but of another party not 
leſs dangerous, the envious too; whoſe united ſpleen 
never 


[a] Idcireo in hae cuſtodia & tanquam in metu populum Romanum noſtra vigilia & 
tpecula collocati ſumus, ut vacuum omni proſpicientia redderemus. Phil. 7. 7. 
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never left purſuing him from this moment, till they had G eg. 


Cic. 45. 
driven him out of that city, which he had ſo lately pre- 
ſerved. | | — Lans, 

Tux Tribun Mzrzlrus began the attack; a fit leader 1 


for the purpoſe; who from the nobility of his birth and 
the authority of his office was the moſt likely to ſtir up 
ſome ill humor againſt him, by inſulting and reviling 
him in all his harangues, for putting Citizens to death 
without a trial; in all which he was ſtrenuouſly ſup- 
ported by Cx s AR, who puſhed him on likewiſe to the 
promulgation of ſeveral peſtilent laws, which gave great 
diſturbance to the Senate. Cickxo had no inclination 
to enter into a conteſt with the Tribun, but took ſome 
pains to make up the matter with him by the interpoſi- 
tion of the women; particularly of CLaup1a, the wife of 
his brother MRT ELLUs, and of their ſiſter Mucra, the 
wife of PoueEY: he employed alſo ſeveral common 
friends to perſuade him to be quiet, and deſiſt from his 
raſhneſs ; but his anſwer was, that he was too far en- 
gaged, and had put it out of his power [6]: fo that 
Cicero had nothing left, but to exert all his vigor and 
eloquence to repell the inſults of this petulant magi- 
ſtrate. 55 | 
Cxsar at the ſame time was attacking CaTvLus with 
no leſs violence; and being now in poſſeſſion of the 
Pretorſhip, made it the firſt act of his office to call him 
to an account for embegæling the public money in rebuila- 
ing the Capitol; and propoſed alſo a law, 10 efface his 
name from the fabric, and grant the commiſſton for finiſh= 
ing what remained to Powegy : but the Senate beſtirred 
themſelves ſo warmly in the cauſe, that Cxsar was 


H h 2 obliged 


[+] Quibus ille reſpondit, {bi non eſſe integrum. Ep. fam. 5. 2. 
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A. og obliged to drop it [el. This experiment convinced the 
cot: two magiſtrates, that it was not poſſible for them to 
De, make head againſt the authority of the Senate, without 
near the help of Pomrty, whom they reſolved therefore by 
all the arts of addreſs and flattery to draw into their 
meaſures. With this view MeTELLUs publiſhed a law, 
to call him home with his army in order to ſettle the State, 
and quiet the public diſorders raiſed by the temerity of 
Cicero [d]: for by throwing all power into his hands, 
they hoped to come in for a ſhare of it with him, or to 
embroil him at leaſt with the Senate, by exciting mutual 
jealouſies between them: but their law was thought to 
be of ſo dangerous a tendency, that the Senate changed 
their habit upon it, as in the caſe of a. public calamity ; 
and by the help of ſome of the Tribuns, particularly of 
Caro, reſolved to oppoſe it to the utmoſt of their 
power: ſo that as ſoon as METELLUs began to read it to 
zhe people, Caro ſnatched it away from bim; and when 
he proceded ſtill to pronounce it by heart, Mixucios, 
another Tribun, fopt his mouth with his hand. This 
threw the aſſembly into confuſion, and raiſed great com- 
motions in the City; till the Senate, finding themſelves 
Aupported by the better ſort of all ranks, came to a new 
and vigorous reſolution, of ſuſpending both Cxs AR and 
MxrEllus from the execution of their offices [e]. 
Czsar reſolved at firſt to act in defiance of them; 
but finding a ſtrong force prepared to controul him, 
thought it more adviſeable to retire, and reſerve the trial 
of arms, till he was better provided for it: he ſbut him- 
felf up therefore in his houſe, where, by a prudent and 
I | ſubmiſſive 


[e] Sueton. J. Cæſ. 15. Dio, 1. 37. p· 49. decreto Patrum ſummoverentur. Sueton. J. 
[4] Dio, ib. Plutarch. in Cic. | Cæſ. 16. | | 


le] Donec ambo adminiſtratione Reipub. 
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ſubmiſſive behaviour he ſoon made his peace, and got A. Orb. 691. 
the decree of their ſuſpenſion reverſed | f], But Me- Gf 


TELLUS, as it was concerted probably between them, fed D.Juxtvs Si- 


LANUS, 


away to his brother PourkY Ig], that by miſrepreſenting L Ritvu 
the ſtate of things at home, and offering every thing on 
the part of the people, he might inſtill into him ſome 
prejudices againſt the immoderate power of Cickxo and 
the Senate, and engage him, if poſſible, to declare for 
the popular intereſt. ' Cicxko in the mean while pub- 
liſhed an invective oration againſt MzTz1uus, which is 
mentioned in his Epiſtles under the title of Metellina | h: 
it was ſpoken in the Senate, in anſwer to a ſpeech which 
MzeTzLLus had made to the people, and is often cited 
by QuinTiLIAN and others [i], as extant in their time. 
Tux Senate having gained this victory over Cæs AR and 
MzeTzLLus, by obliging the one to ſubmit, - the other to 
leave the city; Q. METELLus CRLER, who commanded 
in Ciſalpine Gaul, wrote a peeviſh and complaining 
letter to his friend Cickxo, upon their treating his bro- 
ther the Tribun ſo ſeverely : to which Cicero anſwered 
with that freedom, which a conſciouſneſs of integrity 
naturally dictates, yet with all that humanity which the 
ſincereſt friendſhip inſpires ; as the reader will obſerve 
from the letter itſelf, which affords many inſtructive 
hints both hiſtorical and moral. 


M. T. Cicero to Q. METziLus CzLRR, Proconſul. 
80 \ f OU write me word, that conſidering our mutual 
90 


affection and late reconciliation, you never 


„ 1magined, 


[/] Ut comperit paratos, qui vi ac per tum, in integrum reſtituit, inducto priore de- 
arma prohiberent, dimiſſis lictoribus, abjecta- creto. Sueton. ibid. | 
que prztexta, domum clam refugit, pro con- [g] Plutarch. in Cicer. 
ditione temporum quieturus——quod cum II] In illam orationem Metellinam addidi 
præter opinionem eveniflet, Senatus acci- - quædam; liber tibi mittetur. Att. 1. 13. 
tum in curiam & ampliſſimis verbis collauda- [7], Quint. 1. 9. 3. A. Gellius 18. 7. 
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. A. Urb. 691. C imagined, that you ſhould be made the ſubject of public 
"Gt © jeſt and ridicule by me. I do not well underſtand what 
D, «© you mean; yet gueſs that you have been told, that, 
L. dn &« when I was ſpeaking one day in the Senate of many, 
«* who were ſorry for my having ee the Republic, 

« ſaid, that certain relations of yours, to whom you 

« could refuſe nothing, had prevailed with you to ſup- 

e preſs what you had prepared to ſay in the Senate in 
« praiſe of me: when I ſaid this, I added, that in the 

de affair of ſaving the State I had divided the taſk with 
« you in ſuch a manner, that I was to ſecure the Ci 
« from inteſtine dangers, you to defend Italy from the 

* open arms and ſecret plots of our enemies; but that 

ce this glorious partnerſhip had been broken by your 
friends, who were afraid of your making me the leaſt 
return for the greateſt honors and ſervices which you 
cc had received from me. In the fame diſcourſe, when 
] vas deſcribing the expectation which I had con- 

„ ceived of your ſpeech, and how much I was diſap- 
<« pointed by it, it ſeemed to divert the houſe, and a 
moderate laugh enfued ; not upon you, but on my 
miſtake, and the frank and ingenuous confeſſion of 
my defire to be praiſed by you. Now in this, it muſt 
needs be owned, that nothing could be faid more ho- 
norably towards you, when in the moſt ſhining and 
illuſtrious part of my life, I wanted ſtill to have the 
teſtimony of your commendation. As to what you 
ſay of our mutual affection, I do not know what you 
reckon mutual in friendſhip, but I take it to be this ; 
when we repay the ſame good offices which we re- 
ceive : Should I tell you then, that I gave up my 


province for your ſake, you might juſtly ſuſpect my 


3 « fincerity : 
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I find more and more reaſon every day to be pleaſed 
with it : but this I can tell you, that I no ſooner re- 
ſigned it in an aſſembly of the people, than I 

to contrive, how to throw it into your hands. I ſay 
nothing about the manner of drawing your lots ; but 
would have you onely belieye, that there was nothing 
done in it by my collegue without my privity. Pray 
recalle& what followed; how quickly I aſſembled the 
Senate after your allotment, how much I ſaid in fa- 
vor of you, when you yourſelf told me, that my 
ſpeech was not onely honorable to you, but even in- 


jurious to your collegues. Then as to the decree 
which paſſed that day in the Senate, it is drawn in 


ſuch a ſtrain, that as long as it ſubſiſts, my good offi- 


ces to you can never be a ſecret. After your depar- 


ture, I defire you alſo to recolle& what I did for you 
in the Senate, what I ſaid of you to the people, what 
I wrote to you my felf ; and when you have laid all 
theſe things together, I leave it to you to judge, 
whether at your laſt coming to Rome you made a ſuit- 
able return to them. You mention a reconciliation 


between us; but I do not comprehend how a friend- 


ſhip can be ſaid to be reconciled, which was never 
interrupted. As to what you write, that your brother 
ought not to have been treated by me fo roughly for a 


word : in the firſt place, I beg of you to believe, thar 


I am excedingly pleaſed with that affectionate and 
fraternal diſpoſition of yours, fo full of humanity and 


piety ; and in the ſecond, to forgive me if in any caſe 
I have acted againſt your brother, for the ſervice of 
the Republic, to which no man can be a warmer 


« friend. 


239 
« ſincerity: it ſuited my temper and circumſtances, and 4. Ur. 691. 


Cic. 45. 
Coll. . 


D. Junius S1- 


LANUS,. 


L. Licinivs 


MukrEexa. 
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A. Urb. 691. (c friend than my ſelf : but if I have been acting onely 
"i" © on the defenſive, againſt his moſt cruel attacks, you 
Dunes ce may think yourſelf well uſed, that I have never yet 
L. lems © troubled you with any complaints againſt him. As 
„ ſoon as I found that he was preparing to turn the 
«© whole force of his Tribunate to my deſtruction, I ap- 
« plied my ſelf to your wife CLAUDIA, and your fiſter 
« Mucia, whoſe zeal for my ſervice I had often experi- 
<« enced, on the account of my familiarity with Power, 
to difluade him from that outrage : but he, as I am 
„ ſure you have heard, on the laſt day of the year put 
<« ſuch an affront upon me when Conſul, and after hav- 
<« ing ſaved the State, as had never been offered to any 
« Magiſtrate the moſt traiterouſly affected, by depriving 
ce me of the liberty of ſpeaking to the people upon lay- 
ing down my office. But his inſult turned onely to 
© my greater honor: for when he would not ſuffer me 
<« to do any thing more than ſwear, I ſwore with a loud 
cc voice the trueſt, as well as the nobleſt of all oaths; 
c while the people with acclamations ſwore likewiſe, 
« that my oath was true. After ſo ſignal an injury, I 
ſent to him the very ſame day ſome of our common 
« friends, to preſs him to deſiſt from his reſolution of 
„ purſuing me: but his anſwer was, that it was not 
<« then in his power: for he had ſaid a few days before 
in a ſpeech to the people, that he, who had puniſhed 
« others without a hearing, ought not to be ſuffered to 
ſpeak for himſelf. Worthy Patriot, and excellent Ci- 
tizen | to adjudge the man who had preſerved the 
<« Senate from a maſſacre, the City from fire, and 1zaly 
« from a war, to the ſame puniſhment which the Se- 
nate, with the conſent of all honeſt men, had in- 


« flicted 


o 


A 


c 


* 


* 
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« ed on the authors of thoſe horrid attempts. I with- 4. ub. 691. 
« ſtood your brother therefore to his face; and on the C 
« firſt of January, in a debate upon the Republic, rey 
“ handled him in ſuch a manner, as to make him ſen- Levan. 
« fible, that he had to do with a man of courage and 
5 conſtancy. Two days after, when he began again to 
« harangue, in every three words he named and threat- 
« ened me: nor had he any thing ſo much at heart, 
<« as to effect my ruin at any rate; not by the legal way 
ce of trial, or judicial proceding, but by dint of force 
« and violence. If I had not reſiſted his raſhneſs with 
« firmneſs and courage, who would not have thought, 
ce that the vigor of my Conſulſhip had been owing to 
<« chance, rather than to virtue? If you have not been 
<« informed, that your brother attempted all this againſt 
« me, be aſſured that he concealed from you the moſt 
« material part: but if he told you any thing of it, you 
«© ought to commend my temper and patience, for not 
ce expoſtulating with you about it: but ſince you muſt 
4 now be ſenſible, that my quarrel to your brother was 
“ not, as you write, for a word, but a moſt determin- 
c ed and ſpitefull deſign to ruin me, pray obſerve my 
« humanity, if it may be called by that name, and is 
« not rather, after fo flagrant an outrage, a baſe remiſſ- 
« neſs and abjection of mind. I never propoſed any 
« thing againſt your brother, when there was any queſ- 
« tion about him in the Senate; but without riſing 
« from my ſeat, aſſented always to thoſe who were for 71 
« treating him the moſt favorably. I will add farther, =_ 
« what I ought not indeed to have been concerned Fl 
« about, yet I was not diſpleaſed to ſee it done, and 
« even aſſiſted to get it done; I mean, the procuring a 


1 e decree 
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A. Urb. 691. «© decree for the relief of my enemy, becauſe he was 
S your brother. I did not therefore attack your bro- 
Dee st « ther, but defend myſelf onely againſt him; nor has 
L. Temivs „ my friendſhip to you ever been variable, as you write, 
«© but firm and conſtant, fo as to remain ſtill the ſame 
« when it was even deſerted and {lighted by you. And 
« at this very time, when you almoſt threaten me in 
<« your letter, I give you this anſwer, that I not onely 
<« forgive, but highly applaud your grief; for I know, 
« from what I feel within myſelf, how great the force 
« is of fraternal love : but I beg of you alſo to judge 
« with the ſame equity of my cauſe; and if, without 
e any ground, I have been cruelly and barbarouſly at- 
c tacked by your friends, to allow that I ought not one- 
« ly not to yield to them, but on ſuch an occaſion to 
ce expect the help even of you and your army alſo againſt 
„them. I was always defirous to have you for my 
<« friend, and have taken pains to convince you how 
« fincerely J am yours: I am ſtill of the fame mind, 
« and ſhall continue in it as long as you pleaſe; and, 
<« for the love of you, will ſooner ceaſe to hate your 
« brother, than, out of reſentment to him, give any 
« ſhock to the friendſhip which ſubſiſts between us. 
Adieu [I]. 2p 
Cerro, upon the expiration of his Conſulſhip, took 
care to ſend a particular account of his whole admini- 
ſtration to Powrxy ; in hopes to prevent any wrong im- 
preſſion there from the calumnies of his enemies, and 
to draw from him ſome public declaration in praiſe of 
what he had been doing. But Pour being informed 
by MeTzELLus and Czsar of the ill humor which was 


riſing 


[4] Epiſt. fam. 5. 2. 
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riſing againſt Crczzo in Nome, anſwered him with great A. Gb. 691. _ 
coldneſs, and, inſtead of paying him any compliment, Coll,” 
took no notice at all of a had paſſed in the affair of Os 
CATILINE: upon which Cictro expoſtulates with him © gigas. 
in the following letter with ſome little reſentment, yet 
ſo, as not to irritate a man of the firſt authority in the 
Republic, and to whom all parties were forwardly pay- 
ing their court. ha 


M. T. CicrtRo to Ch. PoMPEITIUS the Great, 
Emperor [II. | 


H AD an incredible pleafure, in common with all 
people, from the public letter which you ſent : for 
« you gave us in it that aſſurance of „ which from 
« my confidenee in you alone I had always been pro- 
“ miſing. I muſt tell you however, that your old ene- 
« mies, but new friends, are extremely ſhocked and diſ- 
<« appointed at it. As to the particular letter which 
* you ſent to me, tho' it brought me ſo ſlight an inti- 
« mation of your friendſhip, yet it was very agreeable : 7 
for nothing is apt to give me ſo much ſatisfaction, as mm 
the conſciouſneſs of my ſervices to my friends; and if bh - 
at any time they are not requited as they ought to be, . 

' 1i 2 „ Jam 


cc 


og 


A 


cc 
cc 
cc 


L/] The word Emperor ſignified nothing 
more in it's original uſe, than the General 
or Chief Commander of an army: [Cie. de 
Orat. 1. 48.] in which ſenſe it belonged 
equally to all who had ſupreme ca in 


any part of the Empire, and was never uſed 


as a peculiar title. But after a victory, in 
which ſome conſiderable advantage was _ 
ed, and great numbers of the enemy lain, 
the ſoldiers, by an univerſal acclamation, uſed 
to ſalute their General in the field with the 
appellation of Emperor ; aſcribing as it were 
the ſole merit of the action to his auſpices and 
conduct. This became a title of honor, of 


which all Commanders were proud, as being 
the efte& of ſucceſs and victory, and won by 
their proper valor ; and it was always the firſt 
and neceſſary ſtep towards a Triumph. On 
theſe occaſions therefore the Title of Emperor 
was. conſtantly aſſumed, and given to Gene- 
rals in all acts and letters, both public and 
private, but was enjoyed by them no longer 
than the commiſſion laſted, by which they 
had obtained it; that is, to the time of their 
return and entrance into the City, from which 
moment their command and title expired to- 
gether of courſe, and they reſumed their civil 
character, and became private Citizens. 
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plone Sr ce but that, if the diſtinguiſhed zeal, which I have always 


LANUS, 


L. Licinivs CC 


MuRENa. 


tion from you on what I lately acted in my Conſul- 


ing offence to certain perſons : but I would have you 


% mony and judgement of the whole earth; and when 
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I am always content that the balance of the account 
ſhould reſt on my ſide. I make no doubt however, 


ſhewn for your intereſts, has not yet ſufficiently re- 
* commended me to you, the public intereſt at leaſt 
« will conciliate and unite us. But that you may not 
ce be at a loſs to know what it was, which I expected to 
« find in your letter, I will tell it you frankly, as my 
« own nature and our friendſhip require. I expected, 
&« out of regard both to the Republic and to our fami- 
« larity, to have had ſome compliment or congratula- 


« ſhip; which you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giv- 


« to know, that the things, which I have been doing for 
ce the ſafety of my country, are applauded by the teſti- 


« you come amongſt us, you will find them done with 
« ſo much prudence and greatneſs of mind, that you, 
who are much ſuperior to Scie1o, will admit me, 
who am not much inferior to LzLivus, to a ſhare 
« both of your public counſils and private friendſhip. 
« Adieu [2]. 26] 


cc 
cc 


Soon after CaTIIIxE's defeat, a freſh inquiry was ſet 
on foot at Rome againſt the reſt of his accomplices, upon 
the information of one L. VETTIus ; who, among others, 
impeached J. CæsAR before Novius NickR zhe Reefter, 
as Q. Cuxi1vs alſo did in the Senate; where, for the 
ſecret intelligence, which he had given very early to 
Cicero, he claimed the reward which had been offered to 


the 


DL] Epiſt. fam, 5. 7. 
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the firf# diſcoverer of the plot. He affirmed, that what l. Urb. 691. 
he depoſed againſt Cxs ax, was told to him by CATILINE | Coll,” 
himſelf; and VeTT1s offered to produce a letter to CaTi- Int 
LINE in Cxsar's own hand. Czsar found ſome difficulty Ribas. 
to repell ſo bold an accuſation, and was forced to i-mplore 
the aid and teſtimony of CIE RO, to prove that he alſo 
had given early information of CaTiLNE's defigns : but 
by his vigor and intereſt in the city, he obtained a full 
revenge at laſt upon his accuſers; for he deprived 
Cuxivs of the reward, and got VETTIUS committed to 
priſon, after he had been miſerably handled, and almoſt 
killed by the mob; nor content with this, he impriſoned 
the Queftor Novius too, for ſuffering a ſuperior magi- 
ftrate to be arraigned before him [n]. 

 SEvERaL others however of conſiderable rank were 
found guilty and baniſhed ; ſome of them not appearing 
to their citation, others after a trial; viz. M. Pokcrus 
LEcca, C. CornELus, L. VARGUuNTEIUs, SERVIUS SYLLA, 
and P. AurRONIUs, &c. The laſt of theſe, who loſt the 
Conſulſhip four years before upon a conviction of bri- 
bery, had been Cicero 's /chool-fellow, and collegue in the 
Quxftorſhip; and ſollicited him with many tears to un- 
dertake his defenſe : but CickRO not onely refuſed to de- 
fend him, but, from the knowledge of his guilt, appear- 
ed as a witneſs againſt him [o]. 

P. SyLLa allo, AuTrRONIUs's partner and fellow- 
ſufferer in the cauſe of bribery, was now tried for con- 


ſpiring 


Ta 


[=] Cum implorato Ciceronis teſtimonio, Czf. 1 7 * 
quædam ſe de conjuratione ultro detuliſſe do- [] Veniebat ad me, & ſæpe veniebat Au- 
cuiſſet, ne Curio præmia darentur, effecit. tronius multis cum lachrymis, ſupplex, ut ſe 
Vettium——pro roſtris in concione pæne dif- defenderem : ſe meum condi ſcipulum in pue- 
cerptum, in carcerem conjecit. Eodem No- ritia, familiarem in adoleſcentia, collegam in 


vium Quzſtorem, quod compellari apud ſe Quæſtura commemorabat fuiſſe. Pro Sylla, 
majorem poteſtatem paſſus eſiet. Sueton. Jul, 6. 30, 2 


D:Jox1vs S$1- 


LANUS, 
L. Beige 


Mvuxrena. 


vr ſpiring Fwice with CaTiLINE ;.once, when the plot proved 


tioned zhe plot and the danger of it, it was with ſo low 


- 
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abortive, ſoon after his former trial; and a ſecond time, 
in Cicero's Conſulſhip: he was defended i in the firſt by 
HorTzxs1vs, in the laſt by Ciczxo. The proſecutor 
was TorquaTvus, the fon of his former accuſer, a young 
nobleman of great parts and ſpirit ; who ambitious of 
the triumph of ruining an enemy, and fearing that 
Crcsrxo would ſnatch it from him, turned his 
againſt Cickxo inſtead of SyLLa ; and to take off the 
influence of his authority, weated-- his chatader: with 

eat lance, and employed topic which could 
Faiſe . odium and . r he called him a 


King, who aſſumed a power to ſave or deftroy, juſt as be 


thought fit ; ſaid, that he was. the third foreign Ki mg who. 
had reigned in Rowe after 1 Numa and Tarquinius ; and 


that SYLLA would have run away and never flood a trial, 
if he had not undertaken his 6auſe : whenever he men- 


and feeble a voice, that none but the judges could hear 


him ; but when he f. 3 the priſon and the death of 


the conſpi rators, he uttered it in fo loud and lamentable a 


rain, as to make the whole Forum ring with it p]. 


Cicero therefore, in his reply, was put to the trouble 
of defending himſelf, as well as his client. As to Tor- 
« QUATUS'S calling him foreigner, on the account of his 
being born in one of the corporate Towns of Tracy, 
« he owns it; and in that Town, he fays, whence the 
« Republic had been twice preſerved from ruin ; and 
« was glad that he had nothing to reproach him 'with, 


— 


but what affected not onely the greateſt part, but the 


« greateſt men of the City; Comus, Corxuncanivs, 
«© Caro, 


[5] Pro Sylla, 7. 10. 
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« Caro, Marius, &c. but fince he had a mind to be 4. 2 >. 691, 


Mi witty, and would needs make him a foreigner, why _ 


« did not he call him a foreign Conſul, a than ! Dons 25 
« King ; for that would have been much more wonder- L Riuntun. 


« full, ſince foreigners had been Kings, but never Con- 
« ſuls of Rome. He admoniſhes him, who was now in 
« the courſe of his preferment, not to be ſo free of giv- 
c ing that title to Citizens, leſt he ſhould one on feel 
ce the reſentment and power of ſuch foreigners : that if 
cc the Patricians were ſo proud, as to b 
“ judges upon the ae as foreigners, yet TorqUaTvus 
& had no right to do it, whoſe mother was of Aſcu- 
« lum (7) Do not call me then Foreigner any more, 
« fay leſt it turn upon yourſelf ; nor a King, left 
“you be x; Sha! He" at; unleſs you think it kingly, to live 
«© fo as not to be a ſlave, not onely to any man, but 
« even to any appetite ; to contemn all ſenſual plea- 
< ſures; to covet no man's gold or ſilver, or any thing 
« elle; to k one's mind freely in the Senate; to 
« confult the good, rather than the humor of che peo- 
« ple; to give way to none, but to withſtand many: 
« If you take this to be kingly, I confeſs myſelf a King: 
& but if the inſolence of my power, if my dominion, if 
« any proud or arrogant ſaying of mine provokes you, 
4 2 do not you urge me with that, rather than the 
envy of a name, and the contumely of a groundleſs 
8 calumny ?**--—He procedes to ſhew, that his king- 
« dom, if it muſt be called fo, was of ſo laborious a 
* kind, that there was not a man in Rome who would 
« be content to take his place 7]. He puts him in 
mind, © that he was diſpoſed to indulge and bear with 
4 


[4]: Ibid. 7, 8. LI Ibid. 9. 


Mvuzzxa. 


D. Pm IP: 


LANUS, 


L. Licinius (« 


Myxtna. 
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| his pertneſs, out of regard to his youth and to his 
father tho no man had ever thrown the li ghteſt 


4 aſperſion upon him, without being chaſtiſed for it 
but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom he 


could ſo eaſily vanquiſh ; who had neither ſtrength, 


nor age, nor experience enough for him to contend 


with : he adviſed him however not to abuſe his 


S tience much longer, leſt he ſhould be tempted at aſt 


& to draw out the ſtings of his ſpeech againſt him [J.“ 


As to the merits of the cauſe, tho there was no po itive 

proof, yet there were many ſtrong preſumptions againſt 

Sy. LA, with which his adverſary hoped to oppreſs him: 

but CI ERO endeavoured to confute them, by appealing 
to the tenor and character of his life; proteſting in 


the ſtrongeſt terms, that he, who had beta the ſearcher 


and detector of the plot, and had taken ſuch pains 


cc to get intelligence of the whole extent of it, had never 
« met with the leaſt hint or ſuſpicion of SyLLa's name 


« in it; and that he had no other motive for defend- 


« ing him, but a pure regard to juſtice ; and as he had 
<« refuſed to defend others, nay, had given evidence 


« againſt them from the knowledge of their guilt, ſo he 
% had undertaken Sy1La's defenſe, through a perſuaſion 


of his innocence []. Toncwarus, for want of direct 
proof, threatened to examine SYLLA's ſlaves by torture : 


this was ſometimes practiſed upon the demand of the 
Proſecutor ; but Ciczro obſerves upon it, © that the 


effect & thoſe torments was governed always by the 


c conſtitution of the patient, and the firmneſs of his 
mind and body; by the will and pleaſure of the tor- 
&« turer, and the hopes and fears of the tortured ; and 


6 that 
[5] wid. 16. Ce] Ibid. 39, 
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ce that in moments of ſo much anguiſh there could be no &. Ub. 69:. 
cc room for truth: he bids them put SyLLa's life to the » Coll, F | 
« rack, and examine that with rigor ; whether there 1 macf * 
cc was any hidden luſt, any latent treaſon, any cruelty, Bierzus. 
e any audaciouſneſs in it: that there could be no miſ- 
« take in the cauſe, if the voice of his perpetual life, 
« which ought to be of the greateſt weight, was but at- 
« tended to [. SyLLa was acquitted ; butCictro had 
no great joy from his _— or comfort in preſerving 
ſuch a Citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Czsar, and commanded his right wing in the battel 
of Phar/alia [x] ; and ſerved him nk in his power, 
as he had before ſerved his kin/man SyLLa, in managing 
his confiſcations and the ſale of the forfeited eftates. 
Azour the time of this trial Cicsxo bought a houſe 
of M. Cxassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoining to that 
in which he had. always lived with his father, and 
which he is now ſuppoſed to have given up to his bro- 
ther QUinTUs. The houſe coſt him near thirty thou- 
ſand pounds, and ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt 
in Rome; it was built about thirty years before by 
the famous Tribun, M. Livius Dzusus ; on which oc- 
caſion we are told, that when the architect promiſed to 
build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none of his neigh- 
bours ſhould overlook him: But if you have any ſkill, re- 
plied Drusus, contrive it rather ſo, that all the world 
may ſee what I am doing [y]. It was ſituated in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of the city, near to the center of 
all buſineſs, overlooking the Forum and the Raſtra; and 
K k what 
[4] Ibid. 28. | ab omnibus Abit eſſet . Tu vero, inquit, 
5 Vid. Cæſ. comment. de bello civili. ſi quid in te artis eſt, ita compone domum 


DU Cum promitteret ei architectus, ita ſe meam, ut quicquid agam ab omnibus per- 
dificaturum, ut libera a conſpectu, immunis ſpici poſſit. Vell. Pat. 2. 14. Ep. fam. 5. 6. 
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A 90. 691. what made it the more ſplendid, was it's being joined to 


D. Jux ius $1- 


L. Licix ius 
MuxENA. 


4 Portico or Colonnade, called by the name of Carurus; 
who built it out of the Cimbric ſpoils, on that area 
where FLaccus formerly lived, whoſe houſe was demo- 
liſhed by public authority for his ſeditious practices with 
C. GxAcchus []. In this purchaſe he followed the rule 
which he recommends in his Offices, with regard to the 
habitation of a principal Citizen ; that his dignity ſhould 
be adorned by his houſe, but not derived from it [a]: 
where he mentions ſeveral inſtances of great men, who 
by the ſplendor of their houſes on this very hill, which 
were conſtantly ſtriking the eyes of the people, and im- 
printing a notion of their magnificence, made their way 
the more eaſily to the higheſt honors of the Republic. 
A. GEeLL1vs tells us, hat having reſolved to buy the houſe, 
and wanting money to pay for it, he borrowed it privately 
of his client Sv1LAa, when he was under proſecution ; but the 
ory taking wind, and being charged upon him, he denied 
both the borrowing and deſign of purchaſing, yet ſoon after 
bought the houſe ; and when he was reproached with the 
denial of it, replied onely laughing, that they muſt be fools 
to imagine, that when he had reſolved to buy, he would 
raiſe competitors of the purchaſe by proclaming 1 : 
Tu ſtory was taken probably from ſome of the ſpu- 
rious collections of Cictro's Jes; which were handed 
about not onely after his death, but even in his life- 
time, as he often complains to his friends [c]: for it is 
+ | certain, 


LZ] M. Flaccus, quia cum Graccho contra [e] Ais enim, ut ego diſceſſerim omnia 

RNeipub. ſalutem fecerat, & Senatiis ſententia omnium dia, in his etiam Seſtiana in me 

eſt interfectus, & domus ejus everſa eſt: in conferri, Quid? tu id pateris ? nonne defen- 

qua porticum poſt aliquanto Q. Catulus de dis? nonne reſiſtis? &c. Ep. fam. 7. 32. 

manubiis Cimbricis fecit. Pr. dom. 38. Sic audio Czſarem——41 quod afferatur ad 
[42] Ornanda eſt enim dignitas domo, non eum pro meo, quod meum non eſt, rejicere 

ex domo tota quærenda. De Offic. 1. 39, ſolere. Ibid. 9. 16. | 
LI A. Gellius, 12. 12. ; 3 


* 
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certain, that there could be nothing diſhonorable in the 4. Urb. 691. 
purchaſe, ſince it was tranſacted ſo publicly, that before coi. 


Jux ius S1- 


it was even concluded, one of his friends congratulated 1 519 
him upon it by letter from Macedonia [4]. The truth L nine. 
is, and what he himſelf does not diſſemble, that he boy- 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at fix per cent.; 
and fays merrily upon it, that he was now ſo plunged in 
debt, as to be ready for a plot, but that the conſpirators 
would not truſt him [e]. It raiſed indeed ſome cenſure 
upon his vanity, for purchaſing ſo expenſive a houſe 
with borrowed money: but MzssaLa, the Conſul, hap- 
pening ſoon after to buy AuTrRonIus's houſe at a greater 
price, and with borrowed money too, it gave him ſome 
| Pleaſure, that he could juſtify himſelf by the example 
of ſo worthy a Magiſtrate : By Mzss a1 a's purchaſe, 
ſays he, I am thought to have made a good bargain ; 
and men begin to be convinced, that we may uſe the 
wealth of our friends, in buying what contributes to our 
dignity [J. 
Bur the moſt remarkable event, which happened in the 
end of this year, was the pollution of the myſteries of the” 
Bona Dx a, or the Good Goddeſs, by P. CLopius ; which, 
by an unhappy train of conſequences, not onely involv- 
ed Cicto in an unexpected calamity, but ſeems to have 
given the firſt blow towards the ruin of the Republic. 
CLopius was now Qgæſtor, and by that means a Sena- 
tor; deſcended from the nobleft family in Rome, in the 
A vigor 


[4] Quod ad me pridem ſcripſeras, velle te * Sed partim me excludunt, &c. 
bene evenire, quod de Craſſo domum eme- Ibid. 


ram Emi eam ipſam domum H-S. xxxv. [/] Ea emptione & nos bene emiſſe judi- 
aliquanto poſt tuam gratulationem. Ep. fam. cati ſumus; & homines intelligere cœperunt, 
8. licere amicorum facultatibus in emendo ad 


{e] Itaque ſcito, me nunc tantum habere dignitatem aliquam pervenire. Ad Att. 1. 
ris alieni, ut cupiam conjurare, ſi quiſquam 13. 
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. vigor of his age, of a gracefull perſon, lively wit, and 
flowing eloquence ; but with all the advantages of na- 
ture, he had a mind incredibly vicious ; was fierce, in- 
ſolent, audacious, but above all, moſt profligately wick- 
2d, and an open contemner of gods and men; valuing 
nothing, that either nature or the laws allowed ; no- 
thing, but in proportion as it was deſperate and above 
the reach of other men; diſdaining even honors in the 
common forms of the Republic ; nor reliſhing pleaſures, 
but what were impious, adulterous, inceſtuous 91 Ne 
had an intrigue with Cs ARS wife Pourzlà, who, ac- 
cording to annual cuſtom, was now celebrating in her 
houſe zho/e awfull and myſtic ſacrifices of the Goddeſs, to 
which 70 male creature was ever admitted, and where 
every thing maſculine was ſo ſcrupulouſly excluded, that 
even pictures of that ſort were covered during the cere- 
mony [B]. This was a proper ſcene for CLopivs's genius 
to a& upon ; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
man had ever dared before him : the thought of mixing 
the impurity of his luſts with the ſanctity of theſe vene- 
rable rites flattered his imagination ſo ſtrongly, that he 
reſolved to gain acceſs to his miſtreſs in the very midſt 
of her holy miniſtry. With this view he dreſſed himſelf 
in a woman's habit, and by the benefit of his ſmooth 


face, 


Lz] Exorta eſt illa Reipub. facris, religio- 
nibus, auctoritati veſtræ, judiciis publicis fu- 
neſta Quæſtura: in qua idem iſte 2 homi- 
neſque, pudorem, pudicitiam, ſenatũs aucto- 
ritatem, jus, fas, leges, judicia violavit, &c. 
De Aruſpic. reſp. 20. 

Qui ita judicia pœnamque contempſerat, 
ut eum nihil delectaret, quod aut per naturam 
fas eſſet, aut per leges liceret. Pro Mil. 16. 

P. Clodius, homo nobilis, diſertus, audax; 
qui neque dicendi, neque faciendi ullum, niſi 
quem vellet, noſſet modum; malorum propo- 


fitorum executor acerrimus, infamis etiam ſo- 
roris ſtupro, &c. Vell. Pat. 2. 45. 
D ubi velari pictura jubetur, 
Quzcunque alterius ſexus imitata figu- 
ram eſt. Juven. 6. 339. 
Quod quidem facrificuim nemo ante P. Clo- 


dium in omni memoria violavit——quod ft 


per virgines Veſtales ; fit pro populo Romano; 
fit in ea domo, quz eſt in imperio ; fit incre- 
dibili ceremonia ; fit ei deæ, cujus ne nomen 
quidem viros ſcire fas eſt. De Haruſp. re- 
ſpon, 17. 
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face, and the introduction of one of the maids, who was 4. Ob. 6x, 
in the ſecret, hoped to paſs without diſcovery : but by ca.” 
ſome miſtake between him and his guide, he loſt his Lane,. 
way when he came within the houſe, and fell in unluckily L Jrerniys 
among the other female ſervants, who detecting him by 

his voice, alarmed the whole company by their ſhrieks, 

to the great amazement of the matrons, wha. preſently 

threw a veil over the ſacred myſteries, While Crops 


found _ to eſcape by the favor of ſome of the dam- 
els [i]. 
1 1 HE ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raiſed a 
general ſcandal and horror through the whole city: in 
the vulgar, for the profanation of a religion held the 
moſt ſacred of any in Rome; in the better ſort, for it's 
offence to good manners, and the diſcipline of the Re- 

ublic. Cæs AR put away his wife upon it; and the 
— of all s were for puſhing this advantage 
againſt CLopivus as far as it would go, in hopes to free 
themſelves by it of a citizen, who by this, as well as 
other ſpecimens of his audaciouſneſs, ſeemed born to create 
much diſturbance to. the State [E]. It had been the con- 
ſtant belief of the populace, that if a. man ſhould ever 
pry into theſe myſteries, he would be inſtantly flruck 
blind : But it was not poſſible, as Cicero ſays, to know 
the truth of it before, ſince no man, but CLopius, had 
ever ventured upon the experiment : tho it was now 
found, as he tells him, that the blindneſs of the eyes was 
converted to that of the mind [1]. Ty» 


[:] P. Clodium, Appii filium, credo te au- audaciam tam immanem adoleſcentis furentis, | 
diſſe cum veſte muliebri deprehenſum domi nobilis, vulnerati, non poſle arceri otii fini- 


C. Cæſaris, cum pro populo fieret, eumque bus: erupturum illud malum aliquando, fi 
per manus ſervulz ſervatum & eductum; rem impunitum fuiſſet, ad perniciem civitatis. 
eſſe inſigni infamia. Ad Att. 1. 12. De Haruſp. reſp. 3. 


[4] Videbam, illud ſcelus tam importunum, [/] Aut quod oculos, ut opinio illius reli- 
gionis 


— 
r — 4a 0 
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A. Urb. 662. THE affair was ſoon brought before the Senate; 
Die. where it was reſolved, to refer it to the College of 

ay #1v* Priefts, who declared it to be an abominable impiety ; 


M.Varrz® upon which the Conſuls were ordered to provide a law 
por bringing CLopivus to à trial for it before the 
people m]. But Q. Furius Calxxus, one of the Tri- 
buns, ſupported by all the Clodian faction, would not 
permit the law to be offered 20 the ſuffrage of the Ci- 
tizens, This raiſed a great ferment in the city, while 
the Senate adhered to their former reſolution, tho' the 
Conſul Piso uſed all his endeavours to divert them from 
it, and Crop1vs in an abject manner threw himſelf at 
the feet 4 every Senator ; yet after a ſecond debate in a 
full houſe, here were fifteen onely who voted on CLopius's 
fide, and four hundred direfily againſt him; ſo that a 
freſh decree paſſed, ro order the Conſuls to recommend the 
law to the people with all their authority, and that no 
other buſineſs ſhould be done, till it was carried n]: but 
this being likely to produce great diſorders, HokrExsfus 
propoſed an expedient, which was accepted by both par- 
ties, that the Tribun Furs ſhould publiſh a law for the 
trial of CLopius by the Prætor with a ſelecs bench of 
judges. The onely difference between the two laws was, 
whether he ſhould be tried by the people, or by particu- 
lar judges : but this, ſays CickRxo, was every thing. 


HoRTENSITIUSC 


gionis eſt, non perdidiſti. Quis enim ante te 


ſacra illa vir ſciens viderat, ut quiſquam pœ- 
nam, quæ ſequeretur illud ſcelus, ſcire poſſet? 
Ibid. 18. 
Pcena omnis oculorum ad cæcitatem men- 
tis eſt converſa. Pro Dom. 40. 8 
Ln] Id ſacrificium cum Virgines inſtauraſ- 


ſent, mentionem a Q. Cornificio in Senatu 
factam 


latam; idque ab eis nefas eſſe decretum: de- 
inde ex 8. C. Conſules rogationem promul- 


gaſſe: uxori Cæſarem nuncium remiſille— 
\ 


poſt rem ex S. C. ad Pontifices re- 


In hac cauſa Piſo, amicitia P. Clodii ductus, 
operam dat, ut ea rogatio—antiquetur, &c. 
Ad Att. 1. 13. 

[2] Senatus vocatur ; cum decerneretur fre- 
quenti Senatu, contra pugnante Piſone, ad pe- 
des omnium ſigillatim accedente Clodio, ut 
Conſules populum cohortarentur ad rogatio- 
nem accipiendam : homines ad xv, Curioni, 
nullum S. C. facienti, aſſenſerunt, ex altera 
parte facile cccc. fuerunt . Senatus decer- 
nebat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata eſſet, ne 
quid ageretur. Ibid. 14. 
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HokrENSͤS was afraid, leſt he ſhould eſcape in the 4. Ui. 692. 


ſquabble, without any trial; being perſwaded, that no Cel 
judges could abſolve him, and that a ſword of lead, as bie, 
he ſaid, would deſtroy him : but the Tribun knew that ATL 1 


in ſuch a trial there would be room for intrigue, both in 
chuſing and corrupting the judges, which Ciczro like- 
wiſe forelaw from the firſt; and wiſhed therefore to 
leave him rather to the effect of that odium, in which 
his character then lay, than bring him to a trial where 
he had any chance to eſcape [o]. ; | 
CLopivs's whole defenſe was, to prove himſelf abſent 
at the time of the fact; for which purpoſe he produced 
men to {wear, that he was then at Interamna, about two or 
three days journey from the city. But Cict ro being 
called upon to give his teſtimony, depoſed, that CLopius 
had been with him that very morning at his houſe in 
Rome | p]. As foon as Cictxo appeared in the court, 
the Clodian mob began to infult him with great rude- 
nels ; but the judges roſe up, and received him with ſuch 
1 that they preſently ſecured him from all farther 
ronts [q]. CæsAR, who was the moſt particularly in- 
tereſted in the affair, being ſummoned alſo to give evi- 
dence, declared, that he knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter; tho bis mother AURELIA and fiſter JULIa, who were 
examined before him, had given a punctual relation of 


the whole fact: and being interrogated, how he came then 


20 


[0] Poſtea vero quam Hortenſius excogita- 
vit, ut legem de religione Fufius Tribunus 
pleb. ferret; in qua nihil aliud a Conſulari 
rogatione differebat, niſi judicum genus, (in 
eo autem erant omnia) pugnavitque ut ita fie- 
ret; quod & ſibi & aliis perſuaſerat, nullis 
illum judicibus effugere poſſe ; contraxi vela, 
perſpiciens inopiam judicum. Hortenſius — 
non vidit illud, ſatius eſſe illum in infamia & 
ſordibus relinqui, quam infirmo judicio com- 


mitti. Sed duQtus odio properavit rem dedu- 


cere in judicium, cum illum plumbeo gladio 


jugulatum iri tamen diceret A me tamen 
ab initio conſilium Hortenſii reprehendebatur. 
Ad Att. 1. 16. 

[p] Plutarch. in Cic. Val. Max. 8. 5. 

[7] Me vero teſte producto; Credo te 
audiſſe, quæ conſurrectio judicum facta fit, 
ut me circumſteterint, &c. Ad Att. ibid. 
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256 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 

A. Urb. 692. ro part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
Gt” 70 him ought to be free from ſuſpicion, as well as guilt 171 

Nute He ſaw very well how the thing was like to turn, and 


PIS o, 


Verrats had no mind to exaſperate a man of CLoprus's charac- 


MEsSsALA. 


ter, who might be of good ſervice to him for the ad- 
vancement of his future projects. PLuTarcn ſays, that 
Cictro himſelf was urged on to this act againſt his will, 
by the importunity of his wife ; a fierce, imperious dame, 
Jealous of CLoplus s fifter, whom ſbe ſuſpefied of ſome 
defign to get CictRro from her, which by this ſtep ſhe 
hoped to make deſperate. The ſtory does not ſeem im- 
probable ; for before the trial, Cicero owns himſelf to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent about it; 
and in his railleries with CLop1vs after it, touches upon 
the forward advances which his fiſter had made towards 
him ; and at the very time of giving his teſtimony, did 
it with no ſpirit, or ſaid any thing more, as he tells us, 
than what was ſo well known, that he could not avoid ſay- 
ing it [s]. 

T 11 L * ſeemed to act at firſt with great gravity ; 
granted every thing that was aſked by the proſecutors ; 
and demanded a guard to prote& them from the mob ; 
which the Senate readily ordered, with great commen- 
dation of their prudence : but when it came to the 
iſſue, twenty-five onely condemned, while thirty-one 
abſolved him. Cxrassus is ſaid to have been CLopivs's 
chief manager, in tampering with the judges ; employ- 
ing every art and inſtrument of corruption, as it ſuited 


the 


l] Negavit ſe quidquam comperiſle, [5] Noſmetipſi, qui Lycurgei a principio 

quamvis & mater Aurelia, & ſoror Julia, apud fuiſſemus, quotidie demitigamur. Ad Att. 1. 
eoſdem judices, omnia ex fide retuliſſent: in- 13. | 

terrogatuſque, cur igitur repudiafſet uxorem ? Neque dixi quicquam pro teſtimonio, niſi 

Quoniam, inquit, meos tam ſuſpicione quam quod erat ita notum atque teſtatum, ut non 

crimine judico carere oportere. Suet. J. Cæſ. poſſem præterire. Ibid. 16, 


74. 
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or M TULLIUS CICERO: 157 
the different tempers of the men; and where money C 
world not do, offering even certain ladies and young men Cf. 
of © quality to their pleaſure. Cicero ſays, that a more 1185 30, 
ſcandalous company of ſbarpert never ſat down at a Msn. 
gaming=-table ; infamous Senators, beggarly Knights, with 

a few honeſs men among them, whom Cropius could not 
exclude, who, in a crew ſo unlike to themſelves, fat with 
fad and mournfull faces, as if afraid of being infected 

with the contagion of their infamy; and that CatTuLus, 

meeting one of them, aſked him, what they meant by de- 
firing a guard? were they afraid of being robbed of the 

money which CLoprus had given them [t]! 

Tris tranſaction however gave a very ſerious concern 
to CIckRO, who laments, that the firm and quiet flate of 
the Republic, which he had eſtabliſhed in his Conſulſhip, 
and which ſeemed to be founded in the union of all good 
men, was now loft and broken, if ſome Deity did not in- 
terpoſe, by this fingle judgement ; if that, ſays he, can be 
called a judgement, for thirty of the moſt contemptible 
ſ[coundrels. of Rome to violate all that is juſt and ſacred 
for the jake of money; and vote that to be falſe, which 
all the world knows to be true. As he looked upon him- 

{elf to be particularly affronted by a ſentence, given in 
flat contradiction to his teſtimony, ſo he made it his 
buſineſs on all occaſions to diſplay the iniquity of it, and 

| rr to 


[:] Noſti Calvum — biduo per unum ſer- runt, quos fames _ quam fama commo- 
vum, & eum ex gladiatorio ludo, confecit verit. Quorum Catulus cum vidiſſet quen- 

totum negotium. Arceſſivit ad ſe, promiſit, dam; Quid vos, inquit, præſidium a nobis 

interceſſit, dedit. Jam vero (O Dii boni, poſtulabatis? an, ne nummi vobis eriperentur, 

rem perditam I) etiam noctes certarum muli- timebatis? | 

erum, atque adoleſcentulorum nobilium intro- Maculoſi Senatores, nudi Equites——pauci 

ductiones nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cu- tamen boni inerant, quos rejectione fugare illc * 
mulo fuerunt, xx judices ita fortes fue - non poterat; qui mceſti inter ſui diſſimiles & 

runt, ut ſummo propoſito periculo vel perire mcerentes ſedebant, & contagione turpitudinis 

maluerint, quam perdere omnia. xxxi fue - vehementer permovebantur. Ad Att. 1. 16. 
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A. Urb. 692. to ſting the ſeveral. actors in it with all the keenneſs of 


<a>" his me” bon 4]. In a debate ſoon after in the Senate on 


Kerri ge A the Republic, taking occaſion to fall upon 
u NN _ affair, he“ 9 the Fathers not to be diſcou- 


MxssALA. 


cc 


cc. 


cc 
cc 


te raged for having received one ſingle wound; which 
was of ſuch a nature, that it ought neither to be diſ- 
ſembled, nor to be feared; for to youu it, was a mean- 
neſs; and not to be ſenſible of it, a * pidity: That 
Laxrurus was twice acquitted ; CATiLINE alſo twice; 
and this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
had let looſe upon the Republic. But thou art miſ- 
taken, CLobius, ſays he; the judges have not reſerv- 
ed thee for the city, but for a priſon : they deſigned 
thee no kindneſs by keeping thee at home, but to 


deprive thee of the benefit of an exil. Wherefore, 
Fathers, rouſe your uſual vigor; reſume your digni 


« tire ſubſiſts ſtill the ſame union among the ho- 
. they have had indeed a freſn ſubject of morti- 


fication, et their courage is not impaired by it: no 
new miſchief has befallen us; but that onely, which 


lay concealed, is now n and by the trial of 


one deſperate man, many others are found to be as 
bad as he []. 


CLopius, not caring to encounter CIcxkxo by formal 


ſpeeches, choſe to teize him with raillery, and turn the 
debate into ridicule. Jou are a fine Gentleman indeed, 
ſays he, and have been at Baie. That's not fo fine, re- 
plied Cicxko, as to be caught at the myſteries of the God- 
deſs. But what, ſays he, has a clown of Arpinum to do 
at the hot wells ? Alt that friend Y. yours, replied Ci- 


I Inſectandis vero, 8 num- fautoribus illius victoriæ waggnola, eripui. 
mariis judi cibus, omnem omnibus ftudioſis ac Ibid, DVI Ibid. 


CERO, 


* 


or M TULTLIUS CICERO 
RO, who. had a month's mind to your Arpinum cloum []. 


You have bought a houſe, ſays he [x]: You ſhould have. 


would not believe you upon your oath : Yes, replied Ci- 
CERO, Zwenty-froe of them: gave credit to me ; while the 
reft would not. give any to you, but made you pay your 
money beforehand. This turned the laugh fo ſtrongly on 
Cictro's fide, that CLopius was confounded, and forced 
to fit down [a]. But being now declared enemies, they 
never met without ſome ſtrokes of this kind upon each 
other; which, as CI cERO obſerves, muſt needs appear 
flat in the narration, fince all their force and beauty de- 
pended on the ſmartneſs of the contention, and the ſpirit 
with which they were delivered | 6b]. ; 
TRE preſent Conſuls were M. Pueivs, Piso and 
M. Mxss ALA; the firſt of whom, as ſoon as he entered 
into office, put a ſlight affront upon Cictro: for his opini- 
on having been aſked always the fir by the late Conſuls, 
Prso called upon him onely the ſecond, on Carulus the 
third, HoxrENsTus the fourth: This, he ſays, did not 
diſpleaſe him, fence it left him more at liberty in his 
voting; and freed him from the obligation of any com- 
plaiſance to a man whom he deſpiſed [e]. This Conſul 
was warmly in the intereſts of CLopivs ; not ſo much 
out of friendſhip, as a natural inclination to the worſt 
fide; for according to Ciczro's account of him, he was 
a man of a weak and wicked mind; a churliſh, captious 
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A. Urb. 692, 


Cic. 46, 
_— 
ſaid, Fudges, rephed CIcERNO: Theſe judges, ſays he, 1 1+ the 


M. VALERIUS 
Mess ALA. 


LI 2 Jneerer, 


[y] This is ſuppoſed to refer to his ſiſter 
Cladia, a lady famous for her intrigues; who 
had been trying all arts to tempt Cicero to put 
away Terentia, and to take her for his with. 

LT] Tho' Chhadius reproaches Cicero here for 
the extravagant purchaſe of a houſe, yet he 


himſelf is ſaid to have given afterwards 


near four times as much for one, viz. about 
119,000 /. ſterling. Plin. Hiſt. N. 1. 36. 15. 
la] Ad Att. 1. 16. 
51 Nam cæterà non poſſunt habere neque 
vim, neque venuſtatem, remoto illo ſtudio 
contentionis. Ibid. 


[e] Ibid. 13. 
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260 THE HISTORY or THE LIFE 
A. Ge: 5 5 . . fneerer, without any turn of wit; and making men laugh 
u. Se by his looks rather oO ſeſts; favering neither the popu- 
1125 ' tar, nor the ariſtocratical party; from whom 10 good 
NE g 20 Be expected, becauſe he wiſhed none; nor hurt to be 
feared, becauſe he durſt do none; who would have been 

more vicious, by having one vice the leſs, floth and lazi- 

neſs, &c. [d]. GCictrxo' frankly uſed the liberty, which 

this Conſul's behaviour allowed him, of delivering his 

| ſentiments without any reſerve; giving Piso himſelf no 
quarter, but expoling every thing that he did and faid 

in favor of Cropius, in ſuch a manner, as to hinder the 

Senate from decreeing to him the province of Syria, which 

had been defigned and in a manner promiſed to him [el. 

The other Conſul, Mass ALA, was of a quite different 
character; a firm and excellent magiſtrate, in the true 
intereſts of his country, and a conftant admirer and imi- 

rator of Cictro | f W036 

ApouT this time Cicsro is ſuppoſed to have made 

that elegant oration, ſtill extant, in the defenſe of his 

old 8 the Poet AxchiAs: he expected for his 

pains an immortality of fame from the praiſe of Arculias's 

mufe ; but by a contrary fate of things, inſtead of de- 

riving any addition of glory from Axchlas's compoſitions, 

it is wholly owing to his own, that the name of Arcyias 

has not long ago been buried in oblivion. From the 
great character given by him of the talents and m—_— 

is 


[4] Neque id magis amicitia Clodii ductus, tuas mali, quia non audet. Tbid. 13. 


quam ftudio perditarum x rerum, atque partium. 
Ibid. 14. | 

Conſul autem ipſe parvo animo & pravo; 
tantun Le genere illo moroſo, quod 
etiam fine dicacitate ridetur; facie magis, 
quam facetiis ridiculus: nihil agens cum 'R - 
pub. ſejunctus ab optimatibus : a quo nihil 
ſperes boni Reipub. quia non vult; nihil me- 


Uno vitio minus vitioſus, quod iners, quod 
ſomni plenus. Ibid. 14. | 

De] Conſulem nulla in re confiſtere un- 
quam ſum paſſus : deſponſam homini jam Sy- 
riam ademi. Ibid. 16. 

[Vl Meſſala Conſul eſt egregius, fortis,. 
conſtans, diligens, noſtri laudator, — 
imitator. Ibid. 14, 
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this Poet, we cannot help regretting the intire loſs of his! Ce. 59*- 
works: he had ſung in Greek verſe the triumphs 0 


Coll. 
Maxrivs over the CiuBRl, and of Lucullus over MITHRI- N 
DATES; and was now attempting the Conſulſbip of Ci- e 
cERo | g]: but this periſhed with the reſt, or was left 
rather unfiniſhed and interrupted by his death, ſince we 
find no farther mention of it in» any of Ciczro's later 
writings. ' 4 

Pomety the Great returned to Rome about the begin- 
ning of this year, in the heigth of his fame and fortunes, 
from the Mithridatic war. The city had been much 
alarmed about him by various reports from abroad, and 
ſeveral tumults at home ; where a general apprehenſion 
prevailed, of bis coming at the head of an army to take 
the government into his hands [h]. It is certain, that he 
had it now in his power to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Republic, without the hazard even of a war, or any 
oppoſition to controul him. Cæs ABR, with the Tribun 
Mrzllus, was inviting him to it, and had no other 
ambition at preſent than to ſerve under him: but Pou- 
PEY was too phlegmatic to be eaſily induced to ſo deſpe- 
rate a reſolution ; or ſeems rather indeed to have had no 
thoughts at all of that ſort, but to have been content 
with the rank which he then poſſeſſed, of the firſt Citi- 
zen of Rome, without a rival. He had lived in a per- 
petual courſe of ſucceſs and glory, without any ſlur 
either from the Senate or the people, to inſpire him with 

ſentiments 


[g] Nam & Cimbricas res adoleſcens atti- 
git, & ipſi illi C. Mario, qui durior ad hæc 

dia videbatur, jucundus fuit. 

Mithridaticum vero bellum, magnum atque 
difficile totum ab hoc expreſſum eſt; qui 
libri non modo L. Lucullum verum etiam 
Populi Rom. nomen illuſtrant . Nam quas 


res in Conſulatu noſtro vobiſcum ſimul pro 


ſalute urbis atque imperii—geſſimus, attigit 


hic verſibus atque inchoavit : quibus auditis, 
quod mihi magna res & jucunda viſa eſt, hunc 
ad perficiendum hortatus ſum, Pro Archia, 


. 
[5] Plutarch. in Pomp. 
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A. Urb. 692. ſentiments of revenge, or to give him a pretenſe for vio- 
1 Gif” lent meaſures; and he was perſuaded, that the growing 

bie, diſorders of the city would ſoon force all parties to 

Wers ate him Dictator, for the ſettlement of the State; and 
thought it of more honor to his character to obtain that 
power by the conſent of his citizens, than to extort it 
from them by violence. But whatever apprehenſions 
were conceived of him before his coming, they all va- 


niſhed at his arrival; for he no ſooner ſet foot in Italy, 


than he diſbanded his troops, giving them orders onely to 
attend him in his Triumph; and with a private retinue 
purſued his journey to Rome, where the whole body of 
the people came out to receive him with all imaginable 
o_ ons and expreſſions of joy for his happy re- 
turn | 1 |. 

B a his late victories he had greatly extended the bar- 
rier of the empire into the continent of Aſa, havi 
added to it three power full Kingdoms [E], Pontus, Syria, 
Bithynia, which he reduced to the condition of Raman 
Provinces; leaving all the other Kings and nations of 


the Eaſt tributary to the Republic, as far as the Tigris. 


Among his other conqueſts he took the city of Feruſa- 


lem, by the opportunity of a conteſt about *the crown 


between the two brothers HIRcANUS and ARISTOBULUS : 
The lower Town was ſurrendered to him with little or 
no oppoſition ; but the Fortreſs of the Temple coſt him a 
ſiege of three months; nor would he have taken it then 


ſo eaſily, as Dio tells us [I], had it not been for the ad- 


vantage, that the befieged gave him by the obſervance of 
their weekly Sabbaths, on which they abſtained ſo religi- 


ouſly 


7 ] Plutarch. in Pomp. cingatur. De Provin. Conſular. 12. 
A] Ut Aſia, quz imperium antea noſtrum Dio, I, 37. P · 36. 
terminabat, nunc tribus novis provinciis ipſa | 
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ouſly from all work, as to neglect even their neceſſary de- d. Ad 692. 
fenſe. He ſhewed great humanity to the 


le, and * Cofl. 
touched 70 part of the ſacred treaſure, or veſſels of gold, '/744rl 4 
which were of an immenſe value m]; yet was drawn * 99 
his _ into ſuch a profanation of their Temple, as 
mortified them more than all that they had ſuffered by 
the war : for in taking, a view of the buildings, he en- 
tered with his officers, not onely into the Holy Place, where 
none but the Prieſts, but into the Holy of Holies, where 
none but the High Prieſt was permitted by the law to en- 
ter : by which act, as a very eminent writer, more pi- 
ouſly perhaps than judiciouſly remarks, he drew upon 
himfelf the curſe of God, and never proſpered after- 
wards u]. He carried AzxisToBULUs and his children 
priſoners to Rome, for the ornament of his Triumph; and 
ſettled Hixcanvus in the government and the High Prieft- 
hood, but ſubject to a tribute. Upon the receipt of the 
public letters, which brought the account of his ſucceſs, 
the Senate paſſed a decree, that, on all feftival-days, he 
ſhould have the privilege to wear a laurel crown with his 
General's robe; and in the Equeſtrian races of the Circus, 
his triumphal habit : an honor, which when he had once 
uſed, to ſhew his gratefull ſenſe of it, he ever after pru- 
dently declined; fince without adding any thing to his 
power, it could ſerve onely to encreaſe the envy, which 
many were endeavouring to ſtir up againſt him [o]. 
On the merit of theſe great ſervices he did many acts 
abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave what laws 
he pleaſed to the whole Eaſt ; diſtributed the conquered 
countries at diſcretion to the Kings and Princes who had 
3% - ſerved 


[] At Cn. Pompeius, captis Hieroſolymis, 1] Prideaux. Connect. par. 2. p. 343. 
N ex illo fano nihil attigit. Pro Flacc. 8 Dio, I. 37. p. 39. n 
: 2 
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A. Urb. 692. 


M. Prius 


to above three millions of our money [p]. 


% 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ſerved him in the wars ; built twenty-nine new cities, or 
colonies; and divided to each private ſoldier about fi 
pounds ſterling, and to his officers in proportion; ſo 
that the whole of his donative is computed to amount 


His firſt buſineſs therefore after his return, and what 
he had much at heart, was to get theſe acts ratified by 
public authority. The popular faction promiſed him 
every thing, and employed all their ſkill to divert him 
from an union with CiIcxxo and the Senate, and had 
made a conſiderable impreſſion upon him: but he found 
the ſtate of things very different from their repreſenta- 
tions; ſaw Cickxo ftill in high credit; and by his 
means the authority of the Senate much reſpected ; 
which obliged him to uſe great management, and made 
him ſo cautious of offending - any fide, that he pleaſed 
none. Cicsro ſays of his firſt ſpeech, that it was nei- 
ther agreeable to the poor, nor reliſped by the rich; diſ- 
appointed the ſeditious, yet gave no ſatisfattion to the 


Bonet []. As he happened to come home in the very heat 


of CLop1vus's affair, ſo he was preſently urged by both 
parties to declare for the one or the other. Furius, a 
buſy factious Tribun, demanded of him before the peo- 
ple, what be thought of CLopius's being tried by the 
Prætor and a bench of Fudges? To which he anſwered 
very ariſtocratically, as Cickxo calls it; That be had 
ever taken the authority of the Senate to be of the greateſ} 
weight in all caſes. And when the Conſul MESSALA 
aſked him in the Senate, what his opinion” was of that 
profanation of religion, and the law propoſed about i 4 ? 

e 


CLI Plin. Hiſt. 1. 37. 2. Appian. de bell. miſeris, inanis improbis, beatis non Fan- 
Mithridat. bonis non gravis. Itaque frigebat. Ad Att. 
[7] Prima concio Pompeii non jucunda 1. 14. | | 2 
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he took occaſion, without entring into particulars, 70 4. Urb. 692. 
applaud in general all that the Senate had done in it; -— 
and upon fitting down, told Cicero, who ſat next to him, * e F 
that be had now ſaid enough, he thought, to fignify his Mus, 
ſentiments of the matter 71 | 
Cxassus obſerving Powrxy's reſerve, reſolved to puſh 
him to a more explicit declaration, or to get the better 
of him at leaſt in the good opinion of the Senate; riſing 
up therefore to ſpeak, he launched out, in a very high 
ſtrain, into the praiſes of Cictro's Conſulſbip; declaring 
himſelf indebted to it, for his being at that time a Sena- 
tor and a Citizen; nay, for his very liberty and his life; 
and that as often as he ſaw his wife, his family, and his 
country, ſo often he ſaw his obligations to Cicxxo. This 
diſcompoſed Pomyzy, who was at a loſs to underſtand 
Crassus's motive; whether it was to tale the benefit of 
an opportunity, which he had omitted, of ingratiating him- 
ſelf with Cicero; or that he knew Cictro's acts to be in 
high eſteem, and the praiſe of them very agreeable to the 
Senate; and it piqued him the more, for it's coming 
from a quarter, whence it was leaſt to be expected ; 
from one, whom Cicero out of regard to him had al- 
ways treated with a particular {light. . The incident 
however raiſed CictRro's ſpirits, and made him exert 
himſelf before his new hearer, PoE, with all the 
pride of his eloquence : his topics were, the firmneſs and 
gravity of the Senate; the concord of the Equeſtrian or- 
der; the concurrence of all Italy; the lifeleſs remains of 
a baffled conſpiracy; the peace and plenty which had fince 
ſucceded: all which he diſplayed with his utmoſt force, 
to let Powrry ſee his aſcendant {till in that aſſembly, 
M m 0 and 


{-] Mihique, ut aſſedit, dixit, ſe putare ſatis ab ſe etiam de iſtis rebus eſſe reſponſum. w. 
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. B. 692 and how much he had been impoſed upon 


Gi counts of his new friends [s]. Pour likewiſe on his 
ee fide began preſently to change his tone, and affected on 
M.Vazzwvs all public occaſions to pay ſo great a court to Cictro, 


| diſcovered, that all this outward civility was but feign 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
by the ac- 


that the other faction gave him the nick-name of 
Cxzvs Cicero: and their ſeeming union was fo gene- 
rally agreeable to the city, zhat they were both of them 
conſtantly clapped, whenever they appeared in the Theater, 
without a hiſs from any quarter A. Yer Cictro eaſi 


and artificial; hat he was full of envy within, and had 
20 good intentions towards the public; nothing candid or 
Hincere; nothing great, generous, or free in bim u]. 
THERE was one point which Pour zv reſolved to carry 
this ſummer, againſt the univerſal inclination of the 
city; the election of L. AxRanivus, one of his creatures, 
to the Conſulſhip: in which he fights, ſays Cickxo, nei- 
ther with authority, nor intereſt, but with what Pare 
of Macedon took every fortreſs, into which he could drive 
a loaded aſs [x]. PrurAxchH ſays, that he himſelf diſ- 
tributed the money openly in his own gardens: but CIckRO 
mentions it as a current report, that the Conſul Piso had 
undertaken to divide it at his houſe : which gave birth to 
two new laws, drawn up by Caro and his brother in 
law DouiTius AHENOBARBUs, and ſuppoſed to be le- 


velled 


] Proxime Pompeium ſedebam : intel- 
lexi hominem moveri ; utrum Craſſum inire 
cam gratiam, quam ipſe prætermiſiſſet. 

Ego autem, Dii boni, quomodo irene2reger- 
cd. novo auditori Pompeio ?——Hzc erat 
v roh,, de gravitate Ordinis, de Equeſtri 
concordia, de conſenfione Italiæ, de immor- 
tuis reliquiis conjurationis, de vilitate, de 
otio. Ad Att. 1. 14. 

[i] Uſque eo, ut noſtri illi comiſſatores 
conjurationis, barbatuli juvenes, illum in ſer- 
monibus Cx zum CicERoN EM appellent. Ita- 


que & ludis & gladiatoribus mirandas i7ion- 
peacia;, ſine ulla paſtoricia fiſtula, aufereba- 
mus. Ibid. 16. 

[4] Nos, ut oſtendit, admodum diligit 
aperte laudat ; occulte, ſed ita ut perſpicuum 
it, invidet : nihil come, nihil ſimplex, nihil 
i» Tois wonixoig honeſtum, nihil illuſtre, ni- 
hil forte, nihil liberum. Ibid. 13. 2 

fx] In eo neque auctoritate, neque gratia 
pugnat; ſed quibus Philippus omnia caſtella 
expugnari poſſe dicebat, in quæ modo aſellus 
onuflus auro poſſet aſcendere. Ibid. 16. 
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velled at the Conſul; the one of which gave a liberty A. Utb. 692. 


to ſearch the houſes even of Magiſtrates, on informations Cod. 
of bribery; the other declared all thoſe enemies to the e 


State, at whoſe houſes the dividers of money were found y J. MH 
Pomety however obtruded Arzantvus upon the city, by | 
which he diſguſted all the better ſort both of the Senate 
and people | z]. F 
Hz had been making preparation all this ſummer for 
his Triumph, which he deferred to his birth-day, the 
thirtieth of September ; having refided in the mean 
while, as uſual, in the ſuburbs : ſo that the Senate and 
people, in compliment to him, held their aſſemblies ge- 
nerally, during that time, without the walls; ſome of 
which are mentioned to have been in the Flaminian 
Circus [a]. His Triumph laſted zwo days, and was the 
moſt ſplendid which had ever been ſeen in Nome : he 
built a Temple to MIN E RVA out of the ſpoils, with an 
inſcription giving a ſummary of his victories : That he 
had finiſhed a war of thirty years; had vanquiſhed, ſlain, 
and taken two millions, one hundred and eighty three 
thouſand men; ſunk or taken eight hundred and forty 
for ſhips; reduced to the power of the Empire a thouſand 
frve hundred and thirty eight towns and fortreſſes ; and 
| ſubdued all the countries between the lake Mæotis and the 


Red Sea [4]. r Qunerus 


01] Conſul autem ille ſuſcepiſſe __ Cx. Pourzius. Cx. F. macnus. Ir. 


tium dicitur, & domi diviſores habere : ſed BELLO. XXX. ANNORUM. CONFECTO. 
S. Cu duo jam facta ſunt odioſa, quod in Con- Fus is. FucaT1s. OCCISIS. IN DEDITIONEM 
ſulem facta putantur, Catone & Domitio poſ- acceyTis. HOMINUM. CENTIES. VICIES. 
tulante, &c. Ibid. 16. SEMEL. CENTENIS. LXXXIII. M. 

[z] Conſul eſt impoſitus nobis, quem nemo DePrEss1s AUT CAPT. NAVIBUs.DCCCXLVI. 
præter nos philoſophos aſpicere ſine ſuſpiratu Oyp1ip3s. CAasTELL1s, M.p.xxxv111. 
poſſet. Ibid. 18. IN FIDEM RECEPTIS, 


Ca] Fufius in concionem produxit Pom- Terris. A. Mori. Lacu. ab RuBRUM. 
petum ; res agebatur in Circo Flaminio, Ib. | MARE. SUBACTIS. 


14. VoTuM. MERITO. MIX ERV. 


5 Plin. Hiſt. N. 7. 26. 
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Quirus Cickko, who, by the help and intereſt of 
his brother, was following him at a proper diſtance, 
through all the honors of the State, having been Prætor 
the laſt year, now obtained the government of Aa; a 
rich and noble Province, comprehending the greateſt 
part of what is called Aja Minor. Before he went to 
take poſſeſſion of it, he earneſtly preſſed ATTicus, whoſe 
ſiſter he married, to go along with him as one of Bis 
Lieutenants ; and reſented his refuſal ſo heinouſly, that 
Cictro had no ſmall trouble to make them friends again. 
There is an excellent letter on this ſubje& from Cickxo 
to ATTicus ; which I cannot forbear inſerting, for the 
light which it gives us into the genuin characters of all 
the three, as well as of other great men of thoſe times, 
with a ſhort account alſo of the preſent ſtate of the Re- 
public. 


3 Cictro ro ATTICUS. 


PERCEIVE from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother's, which you ſent with it, a great altera- 
« tion in his affection and ſentiments with regard to 
« you: which affects me with all that concern, which 
my extreme love for you both ought to give me; and 
with wonder at the fame time, what could poſſibly 
© happen either to exaſperate him ſo highly, or to effect 


cc 
% 


A 


« fo great a change in him. I had obſerved indeed be- 


« fore, what you alſo miſtruſted at your leaving us, 
« that he had conceived ſome ſecret diſguſt, which 
« ſhocked and filled his mind with odious ſuſpicions : 
« which tho' I was often attempting to heal, and eſpe- 
« cially after the allotment of his Province, yet I could 
« neither diſcover that his reſentment was ſo great, as 


3 « x 


7 
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it appears to be from your letter, nor find, that what 4. Urb. 69: 


ic. 46. 


I faid had fo great an effect upon him as I wiſhed. I coi. 
* comforted myſelf however with a perſuaſion, that he Pp., 
would contrive to ſee you at Dyrrachium, or ſome r? 
other place in thoſe parts; and in that caſe made no | 
doubt, but that all would be ſet right; not onely by 

your diſcourſe and talking the matter over between 
yourſelves, but by the very fight and mutual embraces 

of each other: for I need not tell you, who know it 

as well as myſelf, what a fund of good nature and 
{ſweetneſs of temper there is in my brother, and how 

apt he is, both to take and to forgive an offence. But 

it is very unlucky, that you did not ſee him; ſince, 

by that means, what others have artfully inculcated 
has had more influence on his mind, than either his 

duty, or his relation to you, or your old friendſhip, 
which ought to have had the moſt. Where the blame 

of all this lies, it is eaſter for me to imagine, than to 
write; being afraid, leſt, while I am excuſing my 

own people, I ſhould be too ſevere upon yours ; for 

as I take the caſe to be, it thoſe of his own family did 

not make the wound, they might at leaſt have cured 

it. When we ſee one another again, I ſhall explane 

to you more eaſily the ſource of the whole evil, which 

is ſpread ſomewhat wider than it ſeems to be As 

to the letter which he wrote to you from Theſſalonica, 

and what you ſuppoſe him to have faid of you to your 
friends at Rome, and on the road, I cannot conceive 

what could move him to it. But all my hopes of 
making this: matter eafy depend on your humanity : 

for if you will but reflect, that the beſt men are often 
the moſt eaſy, both to be provoked, and to be appeal- 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ed; and that this quickneſs, if I may ſo call it, or 
flexibility of temper, is generally the proof of a good 
nature; and above all, that we ought. to bear with 
one another's infirmities or faults, or even injuries; 
this troubleſome affair, I hope, will ſoon be made up 
again. I beg of you that it may be ſo. For it ought 
to be my ſpecial care, from the {angular affection 
which I bear to you, to do every thing in my power, 
that all, who belong to me, may both love and be 
beloved by you. There was no occaſion for that part 
of your letter, in which you mention the opportuni 
ties, which you have omitted, of employments both 
in the City and the Provinces ;. as well at other times, 
as in my Conſulſhip: I am perfectly acquainted with 
the ingenuity and greatneſs of your mind; and never 
thought, that there was any other difference between 
you and me, but in a different choice and method of 
life: whilſt I was drawn, by a ſort of ambition, to the 
deſire and purſuit of honors; you, by other maxims, 
in no wiſe blameable, to the enjoyment of an hono- 
rable retreat. But for the genuin character of probity, 
diligence, exactneſs of behaviour, I neither prefer my 
ſelf, nor any man elſe to you: and as for love to me, 
after my brother and my own family, I give you al- 
ways the firſt place. For I ſaw, and ſaw it in a man- 
ner the moſt affecting, both your ſollicitude and your 
joy, in all the various turns of my affairs; and was 
often pleaſed, as well with the applauſe, which you 
gave me in ſucceſs, as the comfort, which you admi- 
niſtered in my fears: and even now, in the time of 
your abſence, I feel and regret the loſs, not onely of 
your advice, in which you excell all; but of that 
« famihar 
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familiar chat with you, in which I uſed to take fo 4. - Urb. 692. 
much delight. Where then ſhall I tell you that 1 Gd 


moſt want you in public affairs? where it ean never bib. 
ited eo me to fit idle; or in my labors at the M e 
barr ? which I ſuſtained before through ambition; 
but now, to preſerve my dignity : or in my domeſtic 
concerns ? Ker, tho '{ always wanted your help be- 

fore, yet ſince che departure of my brother, F now 

ſtand the more in need of it. In ſhort, Reither in 

my labors, nor reft ; neither in buſineſs, nor retire- 

ment; neither in che Forum, nor at home; neither 

in public, nor in private affairs, can I live any longer 
without your friendly counſil, and endearing conver- 

ſation. We have often been reſtrairdl. on both ſides, 

by a kind 'of ſhame, from explaning ourſelves on 

this article; but I was now forced to it by that part 
of your letter, in which you thought fit to ratify 
yourſelf and your way of hfe to me. But to return 
to my brother; in the preſent ſtate of the ill humor 
which he expreſſes towards you, it happens however 
conveniently, that your reſolution of declining all 
employments abroad was declared and known long 
beforehand, both to me and your other friends; ſo 
that your not being now together cannot be charged 
to any quarrel or rupture between you, but to your 
judgement and choice of life. Wherefore both this 
breach in your union will undoubtedly be healed 
again, and your friendſhip with me remain for ever 
inviolable, as it has hitherto been.-----We live here in 
an infirm, wretched, tottering Republic : for you 
have heard, I gueſs, that our Knights are now al- 
moſt disjoined again from the Senate, The firſt thing 
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A. Pikes 692 8 which they took amiſs, was; the decree for calling the 
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« judges to account, Who had taken money in Cropms's 
affair: I happened to be abſent when it paſſed; but 


hearing afterwards that the whole — reſented it, 
tho without unf g uk Jchid the Senate, 


as I thought, with great effect; and in a cauſe not 
« very modeſt ſpoke. 1 22 and copiouſſy. They 


haye now another curious petition, ſcatce fit to be 
endured ; which yet I not onely bore with, but de- 
fended. The company, who hired the Afatic. re- 
venues of the Cenſors, complained to tlie Senate, that, 
through too great an eagerneſs, they had given more 
for them than they were worth, and. —— ed to be 
releaſed from the bargain. I was their chief advo- 


cate, or rather indeed the ſecond; for Cxassus was 


the man, who put them upon making this, requeſt. 
The thing | is odious and ſhamefull, and a public con- 


feſſion of their raſhneſs: but there was great reaſon 


to apprehend, that if they ſhould obtain nothing, 
they would be wholly TERED from the Senate; fo 
that this point alſo was principally, managed by me. 
For, on the firſt and ſecond of December, 1 ſpoke a 
great deal on the dignity of the two orders, and the 


advantages of the concord between them, and was 


heard very favorably in a full houſe. Nothing how- 
ever is yet done; but the Senate appears ell diſ- 
poſed: for MxTELLUs, the Conſul elect, was the 
onely one, who ſpoke againſt us; tho that Hero of 
ours, Caro, was going alſo to ſpeak, if the ſhortneſs 
of the day had not prevented him, Thus, in purſuit 
of my old meaſures, I am ſupporting, as well as I can, 
that concord which my Conſulſhi p had cemented : 
« but 


% 
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« but ſince no great ſtreſs can now be laid upon it, I A. Urb. 692. 


have provided myſelf another way, and a ſure one, I "Coll 


« hope, of maintaining my authority; which I cannot «x $4 my” 
« .well explane by letter, yet will give you a ſhort hint of MY 
« jt, I am in ſtrict friendſhip with Powety---I know al- 

« ready what you ſay—and will be upon my guard, as 

« far as caution can ſerve me; and give you a farther ac- 
count, ſome other time, of my preſent conduct in poli- 

ce tics. You are to know, in the mean while, that Lucckius 

« defigns to ſue directly for the Conſulſhip; for he will 

« have, it is ſaid, but two competitors: Czsar, by 

« means of ARRIUVs, propoſes to join with him; and 

« BipuLus, by Piso's mediation, thinks of joining with 

« CæsAR. Do you laugh at this? Take my word for 

« it, it is no laughing matter. What ſhall I write far- 
ther? What? There are many things; but for ano- 

« ther occaſion. If you would have us expect you, 

« pray let me know-it: at preſent I ſhall beg onely 

« modeſtly, what I defire very earneſtly, that you would 


* come as ſoon as poſſible. December the fifth [e]. 


As to the petition of the Knights, mentioned in this 

letter, Caro, when he came afterwards to ſpeak to it, 

oppoſed it ſo reſolutely, that he prevailed to have it re- 

jected: which Cicero often condemns, as contrary to | 
all good policy ; and complains ſometimes in his letters, 

that Ca To, tho he was the onely man who had any re- 

gard for the Republic, yet frequently did miſchief, by 

purſuing his maxims abſurdly, and without any regard to 

the times [d]: and upon a review of the tranſactions 


A 


Nn : which 
[e] Ad Att. 1. 17. quos habuit amantiſſimos ſui, tertium jam 


[4 Unus eſt, qui curet, conſtantia magis & menſem vexat, neque eis a Senatu reſponſum 
integritate, quam, ut mihi videtur, conſilio dari patitur. Ad Att. 1, 18. it. 2. 1. 
& ingenio, Cato; qui miſeros publicanos, 
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which had paſſed ſince his Conſulſhip, and the turn 
which the public affairs were then taking, he ſeems to 
foretell, that the Republic could not fland much longer; 
fince this very year had overthrown the two main pil- 
lars of it, which he had been erecting with ſuch pains ; 
the authority of the Senate, and their union with the 
Knights [e]. 

A. Urb. 69g: . Czciivs MeTELLUs and L. Arranivs were now 

cx” Conſuls. The firſt had been Prætor in Cicxko's Con- 

Jq0ie”? fulſhip, and commanded an army againſt Cari, and 


METELLVUuS 


dn, Was an excellent Magiſtrate and true Patriot; a firm op- 


L. Ar RANIUs. 


: 


poſer of all the factious, and a profeſſed enemy alſo to 
Pourzv; in which he was the more heated by a private 
reſentment of the affront offered to his ſiſter Mu c1 a, 


whom Pourzv had lately put away [ f]. His partner, 
AFRANIUs, was the creature of Powrty's power; but of no 
credit or ſervice to him, on the account of his luxury and 


lazineſs ; being fonder of balls, than of buſineſs. Cickko 
calls him @ Conſul, whom none but a Philoſopher could 
look upon without fighing ; a Soldier without ſpirit; and 
a proper butt for the raillery of the Senate, where Pa- 
LICANUS abuſed him every day to his face; and ſo ſtupid, 
as not to know the value of what he had purchaſed [g]. 
By the help of this Conſul and ſome of the Tribuns, 
Powrexty imagined, that he ſhould readily obtain the 
ratification of his acts, together with an Agrarian law, 


| which 
[-] Nam ut ea breviter, quz poſt diſceſſum aſpicere fine ſuſpiratu poſſet. 
tuum acta ſunt, colligam, jam exclames ne- Auli autem filius, 6 dii immortales ! quam 
ceſſe eſt, res Romanas diutius ſtare non poſſe. ignavus & ſine animo miles! quam dignus, 
Sic ille annus duo firmamenta Reipub. per qui Palicano, ſicut facit, os ad male audien- 
me unum conſtituta, evertit: nam & Senatiis dum quotidie præbeat 
auQoritatem abjecit, & Ordinum concordiam Ille alter ita nihil eſt, ut plane quid emerit, 
disjunxit. Ad Att. 1. 18. neſciat. 
[/] Metellus eſt Conſul egregius, & nos a- Auli filius vero ita ſe gerit, ut ejus Conſu- 
mat, &c. Ib. 18, 19, 20. Dio, I. 37. p. . latus non Conſulatus fit, ſed magni noſtri 
[g] Quem nemo præter nos Philoſophos vnunicy, Kc. Ad Att. ib. Dio, ib. 
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which he was puſhing forward at the ſame time, for the 4 
diftribution of lands to bis ſoldiers ; but he was vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed in them both by the other Conſul Mx- 
TELLUS, and the generality of the Senate[h]. Lucullus 
declared, that they ought not to confirm his acts in the 
groſs, as if they received them from a maſter, but to con- 
fider them ſeparately, and ratify thoſe onely which were 
found to be reaſonable [i]. But the Tribun FLavius, 
who was the promotor of the law, impatient of this 
oppoſition, and animated by Pour 's power, had the 
hardineſs to committ MeTELLUs 0 priſon; and when all 
the Senate followed, and reſolved to go to priſon too, he 
clapt his chair at the priſon-door to keep them out: but 
this violence gave ſuch a general ſcandal to the city, 
that Pourty found it adviſable to draw off the Tribun, 
and releaſe the Conſul[k]. In order to allay theſe heats, 
Cicero offered an amendment to the law, which ſatiſ- 
fied both parties, by ſecuring the poſſeſſions of all private 
proprietors, and hindering the public lands from being 
given away : his propoſal was, that out of the new reve- 
ues, which PourEY had acquired to the Empire, froe 
years rents ſhould be ſet apart to purchaſe lands for the 
intended diſtribution ||. But the progreſs of the affair 
was ſuſpended by the ſudilen alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being now 
Nn 2 actually 
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Urb. 693. 
— 29 
Coll. 
Q.Czcii1ys 
METELLvuS 
CEeLER, 
L. Ar RAN tus. 


DL] Agraria autem promulgata eſt a Flavio, 
ſane levis, &c. Ad Att. 1. 18. | 

Agraria lex a Flavio Tribuno pleb. ve- 
hementer agitabatur, auctore Pompeio:—Ni- 
hil populare habebat præter auctorem. Huic 
toti rationi agrariæ Senatus adverſabatur, ſu- 
ſpicans Pompeio novam quandam potentiam 


quæri. Ibid. 19. 
[i] Dio, 1. 37. 52. 
[+] Ibid. 


L/] Ex hac ego lege, ſecunda concionis 


voluntate, omnia tollebam quz ad privatorum 
incommodum pertinebant. Unam ratio- 
nem non rejiciebam, ut ager hac adventitia 
pecunia emeretur, quæ ex novis vectigalibus 
per quinquennium reciperetur,-Magna cum 
Agrariorum gratia confirmabam omnium pri- 
vatorum poſſeſſiones, (is enim eſt noſter exer- 
citus, hominum, ut tute ſcis, locupletium ) 
populo autem & Pompeio (nam id quoque vo- 
lebam) ſatisfaciebam emptione. Ad Att. 1. 


19. 
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A. Urb. 693. actually commenced by ſeveral revolted nations, called 


Ci . » ” . | . 
oc. for the immediate care and attention of the Govern- 
AAZECILIUS ; 


MEeTELLus ment | |. $ 7 
a5" , Tx Senate decreed the tuo Gauls ſeverally to the two 

Conſuls; and required them 0 make levies without any 
regard to privilege, or exemption from ſervice: and 
that three Senators ſhould be choſen by lot, one of them of 
Conſular rank, to be ſent with a public character to the 
other Gallic cities, to diſſwade them from joining in the 
war. In the allotment of theſe embaſſadors, the firſt lot 
happened to fall upon Ciczro ; but the whole aſſembly 
remomſtrated againſt it, declaring his preſence to be ne- 
ceſſary at Rome, and that he ought not to be employed on 
ſuch an errand. The ſame thing happened to Powrxy, 
on whom the next lot fell, who was retained alſo with 
Cicero, as two pledges of the public ſafety [n]. The 
three at laſt choſen were Q. MeTzLLus CxRTIcus, 
L. FLaccus, and LenTuLus. The Tranſalpine Gaul, 
which was the ſeat of the war, fell 20 the lot of MgeTEL- 
LUS 3 who could not contain his joy upon it for the 
proſpect of glory which it offered him.  MeTzLLus, 
lays Cictro, is an admirable Conſul : I blame him onely 
in one thing, for not ſeeming pleaſed with the news of 
peace from Gaul. He longs, I ſuppoſe, to triumph. I 
wiſh that he was as moderate in this, as he is excellent in 


all other ręſpects [o. 


CicERO 


Ln] Sed hæc tota res interpellata bello re- cenſuit. Hoc idem poſt me Pompeio accidit ; 
frixerat. Ad Att. 1. 19. ut nos duo, quaſi pignora Reipub. retineri vi- 
{2 ] Senatus decrevit, ut Conſules duas Gal- deremur. Ibid. 
lias fortirentur ; delectus haberetur ; vacatio- [e] Metellus tuus eſt egregius Conſul : 
nes ne valerent; legati cum auctoritate mit- unum reprehendo, quod otium e Gallia nun- 
terentur, qui adirent Galliæ civitates Cum ciari non magnopere gaudet. Cupit, credo, 
de Conſularibus mea prima ſors exiſſet, una triumphare. Flos vellem mediocrius; cætera 
voce Senatus frequens me in urbe retinendum egregia. Ibid. 20. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 
Cicxxo now finiſhed in the Greek language, and in“ 
the ſtile and manner of Is ocRATES, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the tranſactions of his 
Conſulſbip; and ſent it to ATTicvus, with a deſire, 1. 
if he approved it, 70 publiſh it in Athens and the 
cities of Greece. He happened to receive a piece at the 
ſame time, and on the ſame ſubject, from ATTicus, 
which he rallies as rough and unpoliſhed, and without any 
beauty, but it's ſimplicity. He ſent his own work alſo 
to Posipon1us of Rhodes, and begged that he would un- 
dertake the ſame argument in a more elegant and maſterly 
manner. But Posiponius anſwered him with a compli- 
ment, that inſtead of being encouraged to write by the 
peruſal of his piece, he was quite deterred from attempt- 
ing it. Upon which Cicero ſays jocoſely, that he had 
confounded the whole Greek nation, and freed himſelf 
from the importunity of thoſe little wits, who had been 
teizing him ſo long, to be employed in writing the hiftory 
of his acts p]. What he ſays ip excuſe for taking that 
taſk upon himſelf, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
hiftory ; which makes our loſs of it the greater, fince it 
muſt have given a more exact account of thoſe times, 
than can now be poſſibly had, in an entertaining work, 
finiſhed with care and elegance; which not onely pleaſ- 
ed himſelf, as it ſeems to have done very highly, but, as 
he tells us, every body elſe : If there be any thing in it, 
ſays he, which does not ſeem to be good Greek, or polite 
enough to pleaſe your taſt, I will not ſay what Lucullus 
58 told 


Io] Tua illa—horridula mihi atque in- peret, non modo non exeitatum ad ſcri- 
eompta viſa ſunt: ſed tamen erant ornata hoc bendum, ſed etiam plane perterritum eſſe.— 
ipſo, quod ornamenta neglexerant : & ut muli- Conturbavi Gracam nationem : ita vulgo qui 
eres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, vi- inſtabant, ut darem ſibi quod ornarent, jam 
debantur.— Ad me reſcripſit jam Rhodo exhibere mihi modeſtiam deſtiterunt. Ad 
Poſidonius, ſe noſtrum illud v@4prigea cum le- Att. 2. 1. 2 


Urb. 693. 
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AFRANIUS, 
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port 
A. Urb. 693. gl you of his own hiſtory at Panormus, that he had ſcat- 
Cic. 47. : EL | p 
Coll. tered ſome barbariſms in it, on purpoſe to make it appear 
Meretvs 20 be the work of a Roman : for if any thing of that kind 
Lanes, ſbould be found in mine, it is not with defign, but con- 


trary to my intention | q|. 8 

Uron the plan of - 3 Memoirs, he compoſed after- 
wards a Latin poem in three books, in which he carried 
down the hiftory to the end of his exil, but did not venture 
to publiſh it till ſeveral years after: Mot that he was 
afraid, he ſays, of the reſentment of thoſe whom he had 
laſhed in it, for he had done that part very ſparingly, 
but of thoſe rather whom he had not celebrated, it bein 
endleſs to mention all who had been ſerviceable to him 7 
This piece is alſo loſt, except a few fragments ſcattered 
in different parts of his other writings. The three books 
were ſeverally inſcribed 0 three of the Muſes ; of which 
his brother expreſſes the higheſt approbation, and admo- 
niſhes him to bear in mind what JueiTER recommends in 
the end of URANIA, or the ſecond book ; which concluded 
probably with ſome moral leſſon, not unlike to what 
CaLLioes preſcribes in the third [s]. 


Interea curſus, quos primd a parte juvente, 
Quoſgue adeo Conſul virtute animogue petiſti, 


. Hos retine; atque auge famam laudeſque bonorum. 


That 


[2] Commentarium Conſulatus mei Græce 
compoſitum ad te miſi: in quo fi quid erit, 
quod homini Attico minus Græcum, erudi- 
tumque videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opinor, Panormi Lucullus de ſuis hiſtoriis 
dixerat, ſe, quo facilius illas probaret Ro- 
mani hominis eſſe, idcirco barbara quædam 
& conuxa diſperſiſſe. Apud me ſi quid erit 
ejuſmodi, me imprudente erit & invito. Att. 
1. 19. 

[7] Scripſi etiam verſibus tres libros de tem- 
poribus meis, quos jam pridem ad te miſiſſem, 


ſi eſſe edendos putaſſem ſed quia verebar 
non eos, qui ſe læſos arbitrarentur, etenim id 
feci parce & molliter ; ſed eos, quos erat infi- 
nitum bene de me meritos omnes nominare. 
Ep. fam. 1 +& 

[5] Quod me admones de noſtra Urania, 
ſuadeſque ut meminerim Jovis orationem, quæ 
eſt in extremo illo libro: ego vero memini, 
& illa omnia mihi magis ſcripſi, quam cæte- 
ris. Ep. ad Quint. frat. 2. 9. Vid. Att. 2. 3. 
De Divin. 1. 11. 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
That noble courſe, in which thy earlieſt youth 


Was train'd to virtue, liberty, and truth, 
In which, when Conſul, you ſuch honor won, 
While Rome with wonder and applauſe look'd on, 
The ſame purſue ; and let each growing year 


A freſh encreaſe of fame and glory bear. 


He publiſhed likewiſe at this time a Collection of the 
principal Speeches which he had made in his Conſulſhip, 
under the title of his Conſular Orations : He choſe to 
make a ſeparate volume of them, as DRMOSTHENES had 
done of his Philippics, in order to give a ſpecimen of his 
civil or political talents; being of a different manner, 
he ſays, from the dry and crabbed ſtile of the Bar, and 
ſbewing, not onely how he ſpoke, but how he acted. The 
two firſt were againſt the Agrarian law of RuLLus ; the 
one to the Senate, the other to the People : the third 
on the tumult about OTao: the fourth, for Raztzivs : 
the fifth, zo the ſons of the proſcribed : the ſixth, upon 
his refigning the — of Gaul : the ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, on the affair of CaTiLing: with 
two more ſhort ones, as appendixes to thoſe on the Agra- 
rian law. But of theſe twelve, four are intirely loſt ; the 
third, fifth, and fixth, with one 7 the ſhort ones; and 
ſome of the reſt left maimed and imperfect. He pub- 
liſhed alſo at this time in Latin verſe @ tranſlation of the 
Prognoſtics of ARATUs, which he promiſes to ſend to 
ATTicus with the volume of his orations [?]; of ws 
wor 


L] Fuit enim mihi commodum, quod in Hoc totum d curabo ut habeas : & quo- 
eis orationibus, quæ Philippicæ nominantur, niam te cum ſcripta, tum res meæ delectant, 
enituerat civis ille tuus Demoſthenes, & quod iiſdem libris perſpicies, & quæ geſſerim, & 
ſe ab hoc refractariolo judiciali dicendi ge- quæ dixerim. Att. 2. 1. 
nere abjunxerat, ut o:pyiTsecs Tis & moAihixwTe- Prognoſtica mea cum oratiunculis propedi- 
e©- videretur, curare, ut mez quoque eſſent em expecta. Ibid, | 
Orationes, quæ Conſulares nominarentur, 
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work there are ohely two or three ſmall fragments now 
remaining. ot 

Cropius, who had been contriving all this while how 


to revenge himſelf on Cictro, began now to give an 


opening to the ſcheme, which he had formed for that 


purpoſe. His project was, to get himſelf choſen Tribun, 
and in that office to drive him out of the city, by the 
publication of a law, which by ſome ſtratagem or other 
he hoped to obtrude upon the people Fn But as all 
Patricians were incapable of the Tribunate, by it's origi- 
nal Inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a 
Plebeian, by the pretenſe of an adoption into à Ple- 
beian houſe, which could not yet be done without the 
ſuffrage of the people. This caſe was wholly new, and 
contrary to all the forms ; wanting every condition, and 
ſerving none of the ends, which were required in regular 
adoptions ; ſo that on the firſt propoſal it ſeemed too 
extravagant to be treated ſeriouſly, and would ſoon 
have been hiſſed off with ſcorn, had it not been con- 
certed and privately ſupported by perſons of much more 


weight than CLopius. Cæs AR was at the bottom of it, 


and Powrxy ſecretly favored it: not that they intended 
to ruin CIckxo, but to keep him onely under the laſh ; 
and if they could not draw him into their meaſures, or 
make him at leaſt fit quiet, to let CLopius looſe upon 
him. The ſollicitor of it was one HzrEnNIus, an ob- 
ſcure, hardy Tribun, who firſt moved it to the Senate, 
and afterwards to the people, but met with no encou- 
ragement from either: for the Conſul MRT ELLus, tho 


brother in law to CLopius, warmly oppoſed it [x]; and 


declared, 


DJ Ille autem non ſimulat, fed plane Tri- [x] Verum præclare Metellus impedit & 
hunus pleb. fieri cupit. Ad Att. 2. 1. impediet. Ibid, 


/ 
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declared, that he would ſtrangle him ſooner with his own A. Urb. 693. 


IC. 47. 


hands, than ſuffer him to bring ſuch a diſgrace upon his * * 
Family [y]: yet Herenwivs perſiſted to preſs it, but Nervs 
without any viſible effect or ſucceſs; and ſo the matter 1 Crisis 
hung through the remainder of the year. 
Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt, which 
it ſeemed to deſerve; ſometimes rallying CLopius with 
much pleaſantry, ſometimes admoniſhing him with no 
leſs gravity : he told him in the Senate, that his attempt 
gave him no manner of pain; and that it ſhould not be 
any more in his power to overturn the State, when a Ple- 
beian, than it was in the power of the Patricians of the 
fame flamp in the time of his Config [2]. But what- 
ever face he put outwardly on this affair, it gave him a 
real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite himſelf more 
cloſely with Pomety, for the benefit of his protection 
againſt a ſtorm, which he ſaw ready to break upon 
him; while Pour v, ruffled likewiſe by the oppoſition of 
the Senate, was as forward on his ſide to embrace Cictro, 
as a perſon neceſſary to his intereſts. CickxRO however 
imagining, that this ſtep would be cenſured by many, 
as a deſertion of his old principles, takes frequent occa- 
ſion to explane the motives of it to his friend Arricus, 
declaring, © that the abſolution of CLopius, the aliena- 
ce tion of the Knights, the indolence and luxury of the 
« Conſular Senators, who minded nothing but their 
« fiſh-ponds, their carps and mullets, and yet were all 
« envious of him, made it neceſſary for him to ſeek 
« ſome firmer ſupport and alliance-----That in this new 


Oo « friendſhip 


{y] Qui Conſul incipientem furere atque laborandum, quod nihilo magis ei liciturum 
conantem, ſua ſe manu interfecturum, audi- eſſet Plebeio Rempub. perdere, quam ſimili- 
ente Senatu dixerit. Pro Cælio, 24. bus ejus me Conſule Patriciis eſſet licitum. 

[>] Sed neque magnopere dixi eſſe nobis Ad Att. 2. 1. 
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« friendſhip he ſhould attend ſtill to what the Sicilian 


<« wagg EricHarMus whiſpered, Be watchfull and dif- 
« rl for thoſe are the nerves of the mind [a].” On 


another occaſion he obſerves, © That his union with 


« Powrty, tho' uſefull to himſelf, was more uſefull to 


the Republic, by gaining a man of his 


power and 


« authority, who was wavering and irreſolute, from the 
“hopes and intrigues of the factious: that if this could 
e not have been done without drawing upon himſelf a 
“charge of levity, he would not have purchaſed that, 
« or any other advantage at ſuch a price; but he had 


managed the matter ſo, 


ow much the 


worſe citizen for joining 
himſelf the better, by declaring for him. That ſince 
CaTuLus's death, he ſtood ſingle and unſupported 
the other Conſulars in the cauſe of the ariſtocracy ; 


or, as the Poet RuinTon ſays, Some of them were 


as not to be thought the 
with Pour, but PourEv 


« good for nothing, others cared for nothing [G]. But 
\ 10 fiſhmongers of ours envy me, ſays 


he, I will write you word another time, or reſerve it 


« to our meeting. 


Yet nothing ſhall ever draw me 


by — from the Senate; both becauſe it is right, and 


« mo 


agreeable to 'my intereſt, and that I have no 


« reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the marks of reſpect 


[es] Cum hoc ego me tanta familiaritate 
conjunxi, ut uterque noſtrum in ſua ratione 
munitior, & in Repub. firmior hae conjunctio- 
ne eſſe poſſit | 


Et fi iis novis amicitiis implicati ſumus, ut 


crebro mihi vafer ille Siculus, inſuſurret Epi- 
charmus, cantilenam illam ſuam : 


Naﬀpe x) pipe” A . GeJea — 
pes. Ad Att. 1. 19. 


which they give me [cl. 
You chide me gently for my union with Power : I 


In a third letter, he ſays, 


« would 


[3] Ilud tamen velim exiſtimes, me hanc 
viam optimatium poſt Catuli mortem neo 


præſidio ullo nec comitatu tenere. Nam ut 


ait Rhinton, ut opinor, 
"Or n wag e0ev fr, Jig dN, rats. 
| Ad Att. 1. 20. 
[c} Mihi vero ut invideant piſcinarii no- 
ſtri, aut ſcribam ad te alias, aut in congreſ- 
ſum noſtrum reſervabo. A curia autem nulla 
me res divellet. Ihid. 
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<« public; which I have guarded againſt in ſuch a man- 
&« ner, that without departing from my own maxims, I 
« have rendered him the better, and made him remit 
« ſomewhat of his popularity : for you muſt know, that 
« he now ſpeaks of my acts, which many have been in- 
« cenſing him againſt, much more gloriouſly than he 
does of his own; and declares, that he had onely 
<« ſerved the State ſucceſsfully, but that I had ſaved 
« it [4]. What good this will do to me, I know not; 
<« but it will certainly do much to the Republic. What 
«© if I could make C xs ar allo a better citizen, whoſe 
« winds are now very proſperous; ſhould I do any 
« great harm by it? Nay, if there were none who 
« really envied me, but all were encouraging me as 
<« they ought, it would yet be more commendable to 
« heal the viciated parts of the State, than to cut them 
off: but now, when that body of Knights, who were 
“ planted by me in my Conſulſhip, with you at their 
“head, as our guard in the Capitol, have deſerted the 
« Senate, and our Conſulars place their chief happineſs 
< in training the fiſh in their ponds to feed from their 
“ hands, and mind nothing elſe ; do not you think, 
« that I am doing good ſervice, by managing ſo, that 
„ thoſe, who can do miſchief, will not? For as to our 
« friend Caro, you cannot love him more than I do; 
Oo 2 « yet, 


WS 


oe 


{4] Quem de meis rebus, in gu multi mihi conſervatæ Reipub. dat teſtimonium» 
eum incitarant, multo ſcito glorioſius, quam Ibid. 2. 1. 


de ſuis prædicare. Sibi enim bene geſtæ, 


— 
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yet, with the beſt intentions and the greateſt integrity, 


c 


A 


he often hurts the Republic ; for, he delivers his opi- 


zrerivs © nion, as if it were in the polity of PLA To, not in 


CELER, 


L. Arxanivs. 


0 


L 


c 


A 


the dregs of RowuLus [e]. What could be more juſt, 
than to call thoſe to an account, who had received 
«© money for judging? CaTo propoſed, the Senate 
« agreed to it: the Knights preſently declared war 
againſt the Senate, not againſt me ; for I was not of 
ce that opinion, What more impudent, than to demand 
« a releaſe from their contract? yet it was better to 
ſuffer that loſs, than to alienate the whole order : but 
Caro oppoſed it, and prevailed ; ſo that now, when 
te the Conſul was thrown into priſon, as well as in all 
the tumults which have lately happened, not one of 
ce them would ſtir a foot; tho' under me, and the Con- 
ſuls who ſucceded me, they had defended the Re- 
« public ſo ſtrenuouſly, &c. [/] 

In the midſt of theſe tranſactions, JuLtUus Cxsar 
returned from the government of Spain, which had been 
allotted to him from his Prætorſbip, with great fame 
both for his military and political acts. He conquered 
the barbarous nations by his arms, and civilized them 
by his laws ; and having ſubdued the whole country as far 
as the Ocean, and been ſaluted Emperor by the ſoldiers, 
came away in all haſt to Rome, to ſue at the ſame time 


for the double honor of a Triumph and the Conſulſbip [g]. 
$75 | But 


0 


A 


A 


A 


A 


* 


* 


* 


le] Nam Catonem noſtrum non tu amas runt, Rempub.. defendere ſolebant. Ad Att. 
plus, quam ego. Sed tamen ille optimo ani- 2. 1. 
mo atens, & ſumma: fide, nocet interdum Rei- Lg Jura ipſorum permiſſu ſtatuerit; inve- 
pub. dicit enim tanquam in Platonis wcAiJeiz, teratam quandam barbariam ex Gaditanorum 
non tanquam in Romuli fæce, ſententiam. moribus & diſciplina delerit. Pro Balbo, 


Ad Att. 2. 1. 

V Reftitit & pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, 
Conſule in carcere incluſo, ſæpe item ſeditione 
commota, aſpiravit nemo eorum, quorum ego 
concurſu, itemque Conſules, qui poſt me fue- 


19 


Pacataque provincia, pari feſtinatione, non 
expectato ſucceſſore, ad triumphum ſimul 
conſulatumque deceſſit. Sueton. J. Cæſ. 18. 
Vid. it. Dio. 1. 37. p- 54. 
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But his demand of the firſt was, according to the uſual A. Uiv. 693. 


forms, incompatible with his pretenſions to the ſecond 3 Cor 
ſince the one obliged him to continue without the city, . 
the other made his preſence neceſſary within: fo that , e, 
finding an averſion in the Senate zo diſpenſe with the laws 
1 bis 6 favor, he preferred the ſolid to the ſpecious, and 

4205 the Triumph, to lay hold on the Conſulſbip Hl. He 

ed L. Lucegius 5 his Collegue, and privately 

. intereſts with him, on condition that Locckgius, 
who was rich, ſhould furniſh money ſufficient to bribe the 
Centuries. But the Senate, always jealous of his deſigns, 
and fearing the effects of his power, when ſupported by 
a Collegue ſubſervient to his will, eſpouſed the other 
candidate, BizyuLus, with all their authority, and made 
a common purſe, to enable him to bribe as high as his 
competitors; which CAT O himſelf is ſaid to have ap- 
proved | i]. By this means they got BisuLvus elected, 
to their great joy; a man firm to their intereſts, and 
determined to obſtru& all the ambitious attempts of 
Cs AR. 


Uron CæSs As going to Spain, he had engaged 
CrassUs 0 ſtand bound for him to his creditors, who 
were clamorous and troubleſome, as far as two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling : ſo much did he want to be 
worth nothing, as he merrily ſaid of himſelf [&]. Cxassus 
hoped, by the purchaſe of his friendſhip, to be able to 
make head againſt PoE in the adminiſtration of 


public 


[>] Dio, ibid. tores Bibulo fuerunt tantundem pollicendi : 
[i] Pactus ut is, quoniam inferior gratia ac plerique pecunias contulerunt ; ne Catone 
eſſet, pecuniaque polleret, nummos de ſuo, quidem abnuente eam largitionem e Repub. 
communi nomine per centurias pronuntiaret. fieri. SuetoM. ib. 1 
Qua cognita re, Optimates, quos metus cepe- [4] Plutarch. in Car. Appian. de bel 
rat, nihil non auſurum eum in ſummo magi- civ. 2. p. 432. Sueton. ib. 18, 
ſtratu, concordi & conſentiente collega, aus- 


A. Urb. 693. public affairs: but CSA, who had long been courting 
Co. Pourzv, and laboring to diſengage him from an union 


Q,Cxcilivs 
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Mararzus With Cicero and the ariſtocratical intereff, eaſily ſaw, 


L. Ar Ax tus. 


that as things then ſtood, their joint ſtrength would avail 
but little towards obtaining what they aimed at, unleſs 
they could induce Pour alſo to join with them: on 
pretence therefore of reconciling Pourzxv and Crassus, 
who had been conſtant enemies, he formed the project 
of a triple league between the three ; by which they ſhould 
mutually oblige themſelves to promote each other s intereſt, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement: to this 
Pour vy eaſily conſented, on account of the diſguſt 
which the Senate had impoliticly given him, by their 
perverſe oppoſition to every thing which he deſired or 
attempted in the State. | 

Tus is commonly called the fr/# Triumvirate ; which 
was nothing elſe in reality but a traiterous Conſpiracy of 
three, the moſt powerfull Citizens of Rome, to extort 
from their country by violence what they could not ob- 
tain by law. Powezy's chief motive was, zo get his acts 
confirmed by Cxs ar in his Conſulſbip; Cs AR s, by giv- 
ing way to Pour YS glory, to advance his own ; 
Crassus's, to gain that aſcendant, which he could not 
ſuſtain alone, by the authority of Powmyty and the vigor 
of Cxsar U But Czsar, who formed the ſcheme, 
eaſily ſaw, that the chief advantage of it would neceſſa- 
rily redound to himſelf : he knew, that the old enmity 
between the other two, tho' it might be palliated, could 
| never be healed without leaving a ſecret jealouſy be- 


tween 


{/] Hoc conſilium Pompeius habuerat, ut munis potentiz in illum relegata, confirmatu- 
tandem acta in tranſmarinis provinciis per rum vires ſuas : Craſſus, ut quem principa- 
. Crxzſarem confirmarentur Conſulem: Cæſar tum ſolus aſſequi non poterat, auctoritate Pom- 
autem, quod avimadvertebat, ſe cedendo Pom- peii, viribus teneret Cæſaris. Vell. Pat. 2. 
peii gloriæ aucturum ſuam ; & invidia com- 44. a 3 
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tween them; and as by their common help he was ſure 4. Un. 693, 
to make himſelf ſuperior to all others, ſo by managing ca.” 
the one againſt the other, he hoped to gain at laſt a 8 


ſuperiority alſo over them both [-z]. To cement this , ©**** 


L. Ar RAN US. 


union therefore the more ſtrongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as intereſt, he gave his daughter JuL1a, a beau- 
tifull and accompliſhed young lady, in marriage to 
Pour Ey: and from this æra all the Roman writers date 
the origin of the civil wars, which afterwards enſued, 


and the ſubverſion of the Republic, in which they end- 


— ———tu cauſa malorum 
Facta tribus dominis communis Roma 
8 Lucan. I. 85. 
Hence flow d our ills, hence all that civil flame, 
When Rome the common ſlave of three became. 


Citicxxo might have made what terms he pleaſed with 
the Triumvirate; been admitted even à partner of their 
power, and a fourth in their league; which ſeemed to 
want a man of his character to make it complete. For 
while the reſt were engaged in their governments, and 
the command of armies abroad, his authority would have 
been of ſingular uſe at home, to manage the affairs of 
the city, and ſollicit what they had to tranſact with the 
Senate or People. Czsar therefore was extremely deſi- 
rous to add him to the party, or to engage him rather 
in particular meaſures with himſelf; and no ſooner en- 
tered into the Conſulſhip, than he ſent him word by 

| their 


Lu] Sciebat enim, ſe alios facile omnes ip- ſum inita potentiz ſocietas, quæ urbi orbique 
forum auxilio, deinde ipſos etiam, unum per terrarum, nec minus diverſo quoque tempcr. 
alterum, haud multo poſtea ſuperaturum eſſe. etiam ipſis exitiabilis fuit. Vell. Pat. 2. 44. 
Dio, 1. 37. 55. Motum ex.Metello conſule civicum, &c. 

L Inter eum & Cn. Pompeium.& M. Craſ- Hor. Carm. 2. 1. 


— — — — 
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a. Urb. 693. their common friend Bal zus, that he would be governed 
i every flep b bim and Pour kv, with whom he would 
Wiererlos endeavour 40. join CRassus 700 ]. But Cict ro would 
< 1 545-54 ,, not enter into any engagements jointly, with the Three, 
whoſe union he abhorred; nor into private meaſures 
with Czsas, whoſe intentions he always ſuſpected. He 
thought Pour the better citizen of the two; took his 
views to be leſs dangerous, and his temper more tracta- 
ble; and imagined, that a ſeparate alliance with him 
would be ſufficient to ſkreen him from the malice of his 
enemies. Yet this put him under no ſmall difficulty : 
for if he oppoſed. the Triumvirate, he could not expect 
to continue well with Pour EY; or, if he ſerved it, with 
the Senate : in the firſt, he ſaw his ruin; in the ſecond, 
the loſs of his credit. He choſe therefore, what the wiſe 
will always chuſe in ſuch circumſtances, a middle way; 
to temper his behaviour ſo, zhat with the conſtancy of his 
duty to- the Republic, he might have a regard alſo to his 
ſafety, by remitting ſomewhat of bis old vigor and con- 
tention, without ſubmitting to the meanneſs of conſent or 
approbation ; and when his authority could be of no uſe 
zo his country, to manage their new maſters ſo, as not to 
irritate their power to his own deſtruction; which was 
all that he deſired ]. This was the ſcheme of politics, 
which, as he often laments, the weakneſs of the honeft, 
the perverſeneſs of the envious, and the hatred of the 
wicked obliged him to purſue. 3 


L] Cæſar Conſul egit eas res, quarum me 
participem eſſe voluit me in tribus ſibi 
conjunctiſſimis Conſularibus eſſe voluit. De 
Provinc. Conſular. 17. 

Nam fuit apud me Cornelius, hunc dico 
Balbum, Cæſaris familiarem. Is affirmabat, 
eum omnibus in rebus meo & Pompeii conſi- 
lio uſurum, daturumque operam ut cum Pom- 
peio Craſſum conjungeret. Hic ſunt hc. 


Conjunctio mihi ſumma cum Pompeio; fi 
placet etiam cum Cæſare. Ad Att. 2. 3. 
D] Nihil jam a me aſperum in quenquam 
fit, nec tamen quidquam populare ac diſſolu- 
tum; ſed ita temperata tota ratio eſt, ut Reip. 
conſtantiam præſtem, privatis rebus meis, 
propter infirmitatem bonorum, iniquitatem 
malevolorum, odium in me improborum, ad- 
hibeam quandam cautionem. Att. 1. 19. 
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him a preſent about this time of a collection of books, ca. 


289 
Ons of his intimate friends, Payizivs Pærus, made 4. Urb. Gn 


which fell to him by the death of his brother 8ERVIUS Mizrarrs. 


Ci aupios, a celebrated ſcholar and critic of that age [9]. L. Aruavies 


Arganivs. 


The books were all at Athens, where Szxvius probably 
died; and the manner in which CIERO writes about 
them to ATTicus, ſhews what a value he ſet upon the 
preſent, and what pleaſure he expected from the uſe of 
Ap * 


« PAHRIUSs Pærus, ſays he, an honeſt man, who 
loves me, has given me this books, which his brother 

Szrv1vs left; and ſince your agent CIxcius tells me, 

that I may ſafely take e by the Cincian law [y], 

I readily ſignified my acceptance of them. Now if 
“ you love me, or know that I love you, I beg of you 

« to take care by your friends, clients, hoſts, freed- 

«© men, ſlaves, that not a leaf of them be loſt.” I am in 

c extreme want both of the Greek books, which I gueſs, 

« and the Latin, which I know him to have left: for I 

« find more and more comfort every day, in giving all 
« the time, which I can ſteal from the Bar, to thoſe 
« ſtudies. You will do me a great pleaſure, a very 
« great one, I aſſure you, by ſhewing the fame diligence 
in this, that you uſually do in all other affairs, which 
you take me to have much at heart, &c. | s]. 

WhiLe Cicero was in the country in the end of the 
year, his Architect Cyrus was finiſhing for him at Rome 
ſome additional buildings to his houſe on mount Palatin: 
Pp | but 


A aA & = 
N 


2] Ut Servius, frater tuus, quem literatiſſi- ſame with that of the author of the law; as 
mum fuiſſe judico, facile diceret, hic verſus if by being of that family, his authority was 
Flauti non eſt. Ep. fam. 9. 16. a good warrant for taking any preſent. 

[!] The pleaſantry, which Cicero aims at, [5] Ad Att. 1. 20. 
turns on the name of Atticus agent being the 


— 


A. Urb. 694. 
Cic. 48. 
Coſſ. 
C. JV rrus 
CESAR, 
M. CaLpur- 
N1ius BiBu- 


LUS, 


hs 
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but Arricus, who was juſt returned from Athens, found 
great fault with the /mallneſs of the windows ; to which 


Cicnxo gives a jocoſe anſwer, bantering both the objec- 


tion of Arricus, and the way of reaſoning of the archi- 
tebts + You little think, ſays he, that in finding fault with 
my windows, you condemn. the inſtitution of Cyrus []; 


for when I made the ſame objeftion, Cvxus told me, that 
the proſpet? of the fields did not appear to ſuch advantage 


through larger lights. For let the eye be A; the object 
B, C; the rays D, E; you fee the reſt. If viſion indeed 
performed, as you Epicureans hold, by images flying 
off from the object, thoſe images would be well crowded in 
fo firait a paſſage; but if by the emiffion of rays from the 
eye, it will be made commodiouſly enough. If you find any 
other fault, you fhall have as good as you bring; wnleſs 
it can be mended without any coſt to me [1]. 
Czs4r and BizuLus entered now into the Confulſhip, 
with views and principles wholly oppoſite to eachother ; 
while the Senate were pleaſing themſelves with their ad- 
dreſs, in procuring one Conſul of their own, to check 
the ambition of the other, and cting now to 
the fruit of it. But they preſently found upon a trial, 
that the balance and conſtitution of the Republic was 
quite changed by the over-bearing power of the Three ; 
and that Cs AR was too ſtrong to be controuled' by any 
of the legal and ordinary methods of oppoſition: he had 
gained /ever of the Tribuns, of whom Varixius was the 
captain of his mercenaries ; whoſe taſk it was to ſcour 
the ſtreets, ſecure the avenues of the Forum, and clear 
it by a ſuperior force of all, who were prepared to op- 
poſe them, | | 


Were 


CLopius, 


71 Referring to the celebrated piece of l.] Ad Att. 2. 3 
* ah 


Aenopbon, called at name. 
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Corus, in the mean time, was puſhing on the af- 4. Urb. 694. 
fair of his adoption; and ſolliciting the people to con- cad. 
firm che law, which he had provided for that purpoſe. Gen, 

The Triumvirate pretended to be againſt it, or at leaſt . Ct Bun. 
to ſtand neuter; but were watching Ciczro's motions, v. 
in order to take their meaſures from his conduct, which 
they did not find ſo obſequious as they expected. In 
this interval it happened, that C. AnTonius, Cicsro's 
collegue, who had governed Macedonia from the time of 
his Conſulſhip, was now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the male-adminiftration of his Province; and be- 
ing found guilty, was condemned to perpetual exil. 
Cictro was his advocate, and, in the courſe of his plead- 
ing, happened to fall, with his uſual freedom, into a 
complaint of the times and the oppreſſion of the Republic, 
in a ſtyle that was interpreted to reflect ſeverely upon 
their preſent rulers. The ftory was carried directly to 
Czs4R, and repreſented to him in ſuch colors, that he 
reſolved to revenge it preſently on Cickxo, by bringing 
on CLopivs's law; and was ſo eager in it, that he in- 
ſtantly called an aſſembly of the people, and being aſ- 
ſiſted by Pour Er, as Augur, to make the act legal and 
auſpicious, got the adoption ratified by the people 
through all the forms [x], within three hours from the 
time of Cictro's ſpeaking. | 43 

BisuLus, who was an Augur too, being advertiſed of 
what was going forward, ſent notice to Powrsy, that he 
was obſerving the heavens and taking the auſpices, during 
which function it. was illegal to tranſact any buſineſs 
Pp 2 ut with 

[x] Hora fortaſſe ſexta diei queſtus ſum in bi ad quoſdam viros fortes longe aliter atque 
judicio, cum C. Antonium defenderem, quæ- a me dicta erant, detulerunt. Hora nona, 


dam de Repub. quæ mihi viſa ſunt ad cauſam illo ipſo die, tu es adoptatus. Pro Dom. 16, 
miſeri illius pertinere. Hzc homines impro- Vid. Sueton, J. Caf. 20. 
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A. Urb. 694. with the prope LJ. But Pour, inſtead of paying 


Ge any regard to his meſſage, gave a ſanction to the pro- 

| Se ceding, by preſiding in it; ſo that it was carried with- 
N gv. out any oppoſition, And thus the bow, as Cicero calls 

ws. it, which had been kept bent againſt him and the Republic, 

was at laſt diſcharged[2] ; and a plain admonition given 

to him, what he had to expect, if he would not be more 

complying. For his danger was brought one ſtep nearer, 

by laying the Tribunate open to CLopius, whoſe next 

attempt would probably reach home to him. Theſe 

laws of Adoption were drawn up in the ſtile of a petition 

to the people, after the following form.. 

May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that P. Clovis 
be, to. all intents and purpoſes. of law, as truly the ſon 

N of FonTE1us, as. if he were begotten of his body in law- 
full marriage; and that Fox r RIS have the power of life 

and death over him, as mueh as a father has over a pro- 

per ſon : this, Citizens, I pray you to confirm in the 

manner in which it is defired [al. SEN 

TERRE were three conditions abſolutely neceſſary to 

make an act of this kind regular: firſt, that the adopter 

ſhould be older than the adopted, and incapable of procre- 
g* ating children, after baving endeavoured it without fuc- 
| 1 ceſs when he was capable: ſecondly, that no injury or 
. | diminution ſhould be done to the dignity, or the religious 


rites. 


minis. Pro Sext. 7. 

[a]. The Lawyers and all the later writers, 
from the authority of A. Gel/kus, call this kind 
of adoption, which was confirmed by a law 
of the people, an Aadrogation: but it does 


ll Negant fas efie agi cum lo cum 
| 21. caps fit. Goo die 1 4 lex cu- 
5 riata lata eſſe dicatur, audes negare de ccelo 
eſſe ſervatum? Adeſt præſens vir ſingulari 
virtute M. Bibulus: hunc Conſulem illo 
zpſo. die contendo ſervaſfe de cœlo. Pro Dom. 


1e. 


x] Fuerat ille annus——tanquam intentus 


arcus in me unum, ſicut vulgo rerum ignari 
loquebantur, re quidem vera in univerſam 


Rempub. traductione ad plebem furibundi ho- 


not appear, that there was any ſuch diſtinc- 
tion in Cicero's time, who, as oft as he ſpeaks 
of this act, either to the Senate or the people, 
never uſes any other term, than that of Aaup · 
tion. Vid. A. Gell. 1.5. 19. 
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rites of either family: thirdly, that there ſhould be. no A. Urb. 694- 
| fraud or colluſion in it; nor any thing ſought by it, but 8 Coll 
. . | . . JuLivs: 
the genuin eſfecis of a real adoption. All theſe particu- Cs, 
lars were to be previouſly examined by the College of e Hüuv. 
Prieſts; and if after a due inquiry they approved the -. 
petition, it was propoſed to the ſuffrage of the citi- 
Zens living in Rome, who voted. according, to their ori- 
ginal Jivifon into thirty Curie, or wards, which ſeem 
to have been analogous. to. our pariſhes [b] ; where no 
buſineſs however could be tranſacted, when an Augur or 
Conſul was obſerving the heavens. Now in this adoption. 
of Cropius, there was not one of theſe conditions ob- 
ſerved : the College of Prieſts was not ſo much as conſult- 
ed; the adopter Fox r Rus had a wife and children; was 
a man obſcure and unknown, not full twenty years old, 
when CLopius was thirty frve, and a Senator of the no- 
bleft birth in Rome: nor was there any thing meant by 
it, but purely to evade the laws, and procure the Tribu- 
nate for the affair was no ſooner over, than CLoprus 
was emancipated, or ſet free again by his new father 
from all his obligations [c]. But theſe obſtacles. ſignified 
nothing to CæsaR, who always took the ſhorteſt way to 
what he aimed at, and valued neither forms nor laws, 
when he had a power ſufficient to. controul them, 
Bor the main trial of ſtrength between the two Gon- 
ſuls was about the promulgation of an Agrarian law, 
which Czsas had prepared, for diſfributing: the lands of 
Campania 
[Z] Comitiis Curiatis. | horum in iſta adoptione quæſitum? Adoptat 
[c] Quod jus eft adoptionis, Pontifices? annos viginti natus, etiam minor, Senatorem. 
Nempe, ut is adoptet, qui neque procreare li- Liberorumne cauſa ?. at procreare poteſt. Ha- 
beros jam poſſit, & cum potuerit, fit expertus. bet uxorem: ſuſcepit etiam liberos. Qu 
Que. denique cauſa cuique adoptionis, quz omnis notio Pontificum cum adoptarere e 


ratio generum ac dignitatis, quæ ſacrorum, debuit, , &c. Pro Dom. ad Pontif. 13, 
quæri a Ponuificum collegio ſolet.. Quid eſt 
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A. Urb. Cumpanin tb, piverity rhouſand pour citizens, who bar each 
Col. Fhree: chilalren of more. Bivius muſtered all his forces 
es Ss to oppoſe it, and came down to the Forum full of cou- 
M. cg, rage and teſolution, guarded by three of the Tribuns and 
% the Whole body of the Senate; and as oft as Cs R at- 
tempted to recommend it, he as often interrupted him, 
and loudly remonſtrated againſt it, declaring, that it 
ſhould never Paſs in his year. From words they ſoon 
came to blows; where Bolus was roughly handled, his 
Paſces broken, pots of filth thrown upon his head ; his 
three Tribuns wounded, and the whole party driven out 0 
the Forum by V aTiNIOUs, at the head of Cxsar's mob [d. 
When the tumult was over, and the Forum cleared of 
their adverſaries, Czsar produced Pourty and Crassvs 
into the Noſtra, to ſignify their opinion of the law to the 
people; where Pour Rv, after ſpeaking largely in praiſe 
of it, declared in the concluſion, ht if any ſhould be ſo 
hardy as to oppoſe it with the ſword, he would defend it 
with his ſhield. Cxassus applauded what Pourzx ſaid, 
and warmly preſſed the acceptance of it; ſo that it paſſed 
upon the ſpot without any farther contradiction [e]. 
Cicero was in the country during this conteſt, but 
ſpeaks of it with great indignation in a letter to ATTiIcvs, 
and wonders at Powrxy's policy, in ſupporting Czsar 
in an act ſo odious, of alienating the beſt revenues of the 
WW" Republic ; and ſays, that he muſt not think to make them 
amends by his rents on mount Libanus, for the loſs of 


| thoſe, which he had taken from them in Campania | f |. 
| ' 


| [4] Idemque tu—nomine C. Oxſaris, cle- [e] Dio, ibid. 1. 38. 61. 
| | mentiſſimi atque optimi viri, ſcelere vero At- Cnæus quidem noſter jam plane quid 
* que audacia tua, M. Bibulum foro, curia, cogitet, neſcio. Ad Att. 2. 16. 7 

1 templis, locis publicis omnibus expuliſſes, in- Quid dices? Vectigal te nobis in monte 
| cluſum domi contineres. In Vatin. 9. Dio, Antilibano conſtituiſſe, agri Campani abſtu- 
| 

| 


. 38. 61. Suet. J. Cæſ. 20. Plutarch. Pomp. liſſe. Ibid, _ + 
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The Senate and all the Magiſtrates were obliged, by a. 4. Un. 594. 
ſpecial clauſe of this law, zo take an oath th the ohe. "oof 
ance of it; which Caro himſelf, tho' he had publicly. n l 
declared that he would never do it, was forced at laſt to nter ft. 
{ſwallow [ 28 ]. | Lus. 
Bizulus made bis complaint the next Four in the Se- 
nate, of the violence offered to his perſon ; but finding 
the aſſembly ſo cold and intimidated, har no body 550 
to enter into the affair, or to move any thing about it, 
he retired to his houſe in deſpair, with a reſolution to ſhut 
himſelf up for the remaining ei ght months of the I 
and to act no more in public but by. his edicts | B]. 
was a weak ſtep in a magiſtrate armed with i. 
WI for tho' it had one effect, which he propoſed 
by it, turning the odium of the city upon his collegue, 
yet it had 5 that overbalanced it, of ſtrengthening 
the hands and raiſing the ſpirits of the adverſe party, by 
leaving the field wholly clear to them. 
rung CæsAR's view in the Agrarian law was to oblige 
the populace, ſo he took the opportunity, which the 
Senate had thrown into his hands, of obliging the Nui ges 
too, by eaſing them of the diſadvantageous contract, 
which they had long im vain complained of, and remit- 
ting a third part of what they bad ſti ulated to pay [i]: 
and when Caro ſtill o ate Ay it with his uſual firmneſs, 
he ordered him to be hurried away to priſon. He ima- 
gined, that Caro would have appealed to the Tribuns ; 
but ſeeing him go along patiently, without ſpeaking a 
word, and refleQing, that ſuch a violence would create 


a freſh 
ol Dio, ibid. in eam coegit deſperationem, ut quoad poteſ- 
þ] Ac poſtero die in Senatu conqueſtum, tate abiret, domo abditus nihil aliud quam 


nec quoquam reperto, qui ſuper tali conſter- per edicta obnunciaret. Sueton. Cæſ. 20. 
natione referre, aut cenſere aliquid auderet— [] Dio, 38. 62. 


- 
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A. Urb. 694. a freſh odium, without ſerving any purpoſe, be defired 
_ Colt. one of the Tribuns to interpoſe and releaſe bim [l]. He 

Cn, next procured a ſpecial ſaw from the people, for the 

f , Big. ratification of all Po MEV acts in Afia; and in the 
vs. ſtruggle about it, fo terrified and humbled Lucullus, 

who was the chief oppoſer, that he brought him to aft 

pardon at his feet [1]. | | 

HE carried it ſtill with great outward reſpe& towards 

Cicero ; and gave him to underſtand again by BAlLzus, 

that he depended on his aſſiſtance in the Agrarian law: 

but Cicero contrived to be out of the way, and ſpent 

the months of April and May in his Villa near Antium, 

where he had placed his chief collection of books [n]; 

amuſing himſelf with his fludies and his children, or, as 

he fays jocoſely, in counting the waves, He was or 
jecting however a ſyſtem of Geography, at the requeſt of 
ATTicus, but ſoon grew weary of it, as a ſubject 700 
dry and jejune to admit of any ornament n]; and being 
defired alſo by Arricus to ſend him he copies of two 
orations, which he had lately made, his anſwer was, that 
he had torn one of them, and could not give a copy; and 
did not care to let the other go abroad, for the praiſes 
which it beflowed on PourEY; being diſpoſed rather to 
recant, than publiſh them, fince the adoption of CLo- 
pius [o]. He ſeems indeed to have been too ſplenetic at 

| preſent 


[4] Plutarch. Cæſ. | 

L/ L. Lucullo, liberius reſiſtenti tantum 
calumniarum metum injecit, ut ad genua ul- 
tro ſibi accederet. 8 Cæſ. 20. 

[a] Nam aut fortiter reſiſtendum eſt legi 
Agrariz, in quo eſt quædam dimicatio, ſed 


plwena laudis: aut quieſcendum, quod eſt non 


diſſimile, atque ire in Solonium, aut Antium: 
aut etiam adjuvandum, quod a me aiunt Cæ- 
ſarem ic expectare, ut non dubitet. Ad Att. 
2 3. 83 


Itaque aut libris me delecto, quorum ha- 
beo Antii feſtivam copiam, aut fluctus nu- 
mero. Ibid. 6. 

[z] Etenim 94wyeu@ne, que conſtitueram, 
magnum opus eſt, —& hercule ſunt res diffici- 
les ad EXP icandum & Hf; nec tam poſ- 
ſunt &»bneoyga@riofles;, quam videbatur. Ibid. 

[e] Orationes me duas poſtulas, quarum al- 


teram non libebat mihi ſcribere, quia abſci- 


deram; alteram, ne laudarem eum, quem 
non amabam, Ibid. 7. a 
2 | Vt 
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preſent to compoſe any thing but invectives; of which A. 
kind he was now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he 


calls them, or a ſecret hiſtory of the times, to be, ſhewn C. Jurivs 


to none but ATTicus, in the flile of TuhRHOPOMu us, 


M. CaLlyvur- 


Nivs Biny- 


the moſt ſatirical of all writers: for all his politics, he o. 


ſays, were reduced to this one point, of hating bad citi- 
Sens, and pleaſing himſelf with writing againſt them: 
and fince he was driven from the helm, he had nothing to 
wiſh, but to ſee the wreck from the ſhore ; or, as Sorho- 
cLES ſays p 

Under the ſhelter of a good warm roof, 

With mind ſerenely calm and prone to ſleep, 

Hear the loud ſtorm and beating rain without. 


Cros, having got through the obſtacle of his 
adoption, began without loſs of time to ſue for the Ti- 
bunate ; whilſt a report was induſtriouſly ſpread, which 
amuſed the city for a while, of @ breach between him and 
Czsar, He declared every where loudly, that his chief 
view in deſiring that office was, to reſcind all Cxs ARS 
acts; and Cxs AR, on his part, as openly diſclamed any 
ſhare in his adoption, and denied him to be a Plebeian. 
This was eagerly carried to CiczRro by young Cur1o; 
who aſſured him, that all the young Mobles were as much 
incenſed againſt their proud Kings, as he himſelf, and 
would not bear them much longer; and that Memwivs 
and METELLUs Neeos had declared againſt them : which 


Qq being 


Ut ſciat hic noſter Hieroſolymarius, tra- 
ductor ad plebem, quam bonam meis putiſſi- 
mis orationibus gratiam retulerit ; quarum ex- 
peta divinam aaawliay, Ibid. 9. 

[ Itaque arix9da, quæ tibi uni legamus, 

heopompino genere, aut etiam aſperiore 
multo, pangentur. Neque aliud jam quic- 
quam N,, niſi odiſſe improbos. Att. 


2. 6. 
Nunc vero cum cogar exire de navi, non 
abjectis ſed receptis gubernaculis, cupio iſto- 


rum naufragia ex terra intueri; cupio, ut ait 


tuus amicus Sophocles, 

x&v umo giyn 

.d d. dvd en peer. 
Ibid. 7. 


ox arg 
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A. rb. 694. being confirmed alſo by Arricus's letters, gave no ſmall 
Cie. 48. 

Det comfort to Cickxo; all whoſe hopes of any $908 5. 2 


C. Juzivs he f þ -Ili 
Trib ys, upon their quarrelling among themſelves [ p}. 
M. Ca.yvz- The pretended gr "ul of this rupture, as it is hinted 3 in 


N ius Bigu- 


vs. Cickko's n was CLopivus's fighting an offer, which 
the Triumvirate made to him, of an embaſſy to Ki ing Tr 
oRANESͤH; for being weary of his inſolence, and jealous 
of his growing power, they had contrived this employ- 
ment as an honorable way of getting rid of him: but in 
the preſent condition of the Republic, CLopivs knew his 
own importance too well, to quit his views at home, by 
an offer of ſo little advantage abroad ; and was diſguſted, 
that C.xsar had not named him among the twenty Com- 
mi ſſioners appointed to divide the Campanian E161 T ; and 
reſolved not to ſtir from the city, till he had reaped the 
fruits of the Tribunate. Cicxo mentioning this affair 
to Arricus, ſays, „I am much delighted with what 
you write about CLopivs : all means to ſearch in- 

« to the bottom of it; and ſend or bring me word, 
« whatever you either lev or ſuſpect; and eſpecially, 
2 2 he intends to do about the embaſſy Before I read 
© your letter, I was wiſhing, that he would accept it; 
« not for the ſake of declining a battle with him, for 
“I am in wonderfull ſpirits for fighting; but I imagin- 
« ed, that he would loſe by it all the popularity which 
« be has gained, by going over to the Plebeians What 
. then did you mean by making yourſelf a Plebeian ? 
CC Was 


(e] Scito Curionem adoleſcentem veniſſe ais? & inimicifimus-quidem Cæſaris, & ut 
me ſalutatum. Valde ejus ſermo de Publio omnia, inquit, iſta reſcindat. Quid Czar ? 
cum tuis literis congruebat. Ipſe vero miran- inquam. Negat ſe quicquam de illius adop- 
dum in modum Reges odiſſe ſuperbos. Per- tione tuliſſe. Deinde ſuum, Memmii, Me- 
que narrabat incenſam eſſe juventutem, ne- telli Nepotis exprompſit odium. Complexus 
que ferre hæc poſſe. Att. 2. 8. juvenem dimiſi, properans ad epiſtolas. Ibid. 

Incurrit in me Roma veniens Curio meus— 12, 


Publius, inquit, Tribunatum plebis petit. Quid 3 
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« Was it onely to pay a viſit to TiG6RanNEs? Do not 4. Ui. 694. 


| a Cic. 48. 
« the Kings | 


18s of Armenia uſe to take notice of Patri- co 
« cians ?-——You ſee how I had been preparing myſelf G! 


CASAR, 


« to rally the embaſſy; which if he flights after all, *, e 
« and if this, as you ſay, diſguſts the authors and pro- . 
« motors of the law, we ſhall have rare ſport. But to 
« fay the truth, PusLius has been treated ſomewhat 
“ rudely by them; fince he, who was lately the onely 
“ man with Cæs AR, cannot now find a place among 
the twenty; and after promiſing one embaſly, they 
« put him off with another; and while they beſtow the 
c rich ones upon DRus us, or VaTiINIuUs, reſerve this 
“ barren one for him, whoſe Tribunate was propoſed to 
« be of ſuch uſe to them. Warm him, I beg of you, 
« on this head, as much as you can; all our hopes of 
ſafety are placed on their falling out among them- 
ſelves, of which, as I underſtand from Cuzio, ſome 
ſymptoms begin already to appear [y]. But all this 
noiſe of a quarrel was found at laſt to be a mere artifice, 
as the eyent quickly ſhewed : or if there was any real 
diſguſt among them, it proceded no farther, than to 
give the better color to a report, by which they hoped 
to impoſe upon Cicrro, and draw ſome unwary people 
into a haſty declaration of themſelves; and above all, 
to weaken the obſtruction to CLopius's election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 
Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an interview 
with ATTicus, who went abroad at the ſame time to his 
eſtate in Epirus: he reſolved to decline all public buſi- 
neſs, as much as he decently could, and to give the 
greateſt part of his time to the Bar, and to the defenſe 
; 2 of 


[2] Ad Att. 2. 7. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
of cauſes; an employment always popular, which made 
many friends, and few enemies: ſo that he was fill 
much frequented at home, and honorably attended abroad, 
and maintained his dignity, he ſays, not meanly, confider- 
ing the general oppreſſion ; nor yet greatly, confidering 
the part which he had before acted [r]. Among the other 
cauſes which he pleaded this fummer, he twice defended 
A. Taxzxmus, and once L. FLaccus ; men of Prætorian 
dignity, who were both acquitted. The ſpeeches for 
THrzrmus are loſt ; but that for FLaccus remains, yet 


ſomewhat imperfect; in which, tho' he had lately paid 


ſo dear for ſpeaking his mind too freely, we find ſeveral 


bold reflections on the wretched ſtate of ſubjection, to 


which the city was now reduced. | 
Tris L. VALERIUS FLaccus had been Prætor in Ci- 
CERO'S Conſulſbip, and received the thanks of the Senate 
for his zeal and vigor in the ſeizure of CaTiLing's ac- 
complices ; but was now accuſed by P. Lx11us of rapine 
and oppreſſion in his province of Afia, which was allot- 
ted to him from his Prætorſhip. The defenſe conſiſts 
chiefly in diſplaying the dignity of the criminal, and in- 
validating the credit of the Afatic witneſſes. Cicero 
obſerves, © That the Judges, who had known and ſeen 
<« the integrity of FLaccus's life through a ſeries of great 
« employments, were themſelves the beſt witneſſes of it, 
« and could not want to learn it from others, eſpecially 
e from Grecians : that for his part, he had always been 
<« particularly addicted to that nation and their ſtudies, 
« and knew many modeſt and worthy men among 
« them : that he allowed them to have learning, the 
| “ diſcipline 
[] Me tueor, ut oppreſſis omnibus, non Ad Att. 2. 18. 
iſſe; ut tantis rebus geſtis, parum fortiter. 


ſeveral of them came 


[5] Pro Flacco, 4, 5. This character of 
the Greek and Roman witneſſes is exactly agree- 
able to what Polybius, tho' himſelf a Grecian, 
had long before obſerved ; That thoſe, who 
managed the public money in Greece, tho? 
they 
their ene could not be induced to act 
honeſtly, or preſerve their faith, in the caſe 
even of a ſingle talent: whereas in Rome, out 


ve ever ſo many bonds and ſureties for 


OF M. TULLIUS CICE RO. 
diſcipline of many arts, an elegance of writing, a 4. Ur. 694. 
fluency of ſpeaking, and an acuteneſs of wit: but as 
to the ſanctity of an oath, they had no notion of it, C 
knew nothing of the force and the efficacy of it: tha 
all their concern in giving evidence was, not how to 


prove, but how to expreſs what they faid : 


that 


= never appeared in a cauſe, but with a reſolution 
to hurt; nor ever conſidered what words were proper 


for an oath, but what were proper to do miſchief ; 
taking it for the laſt diſgrace, to be baffled, confuted, 
and outdone in {wearing : ſo that they never choſe 
the beſt and worthieſt men for witneſſes, but the moſt 
daring and loquacious: in ſhort, that the whole 
nation looked upon an oath as a mere jeſt, 
placed all their credit, livelyhood, and praiſe on the 
ſucceſs of an impudent lie :----whereas of the Roman 
witneſſes, who were produced againſt Fr Accus, tho' 
| angry, fierce, and willing to 
ruin him, yet one could not help obſerving, with 
what. caution and religion they delivered what they 
had to fay ; and tho they had the 
hurt, yet could not do it for their ſcruples: that a 
| Roman, in giving his teſtimony, was always jealous 
of himſelf, left he ſhould go too far ; weighed all his 
words, and was afraid to let any thing drop 
him too haſtily and paſſionately ; or to fay a ſyllable 
more or leſs than was neceſlary [g]. Then after 


greateſt deſire to 


from 


ſhewing 
of pure reverence to the ſanctity of an oath, 
they were never known to violate their truſt, 
tho' in the management of the greateſt ſumms. 
[ Polyb. 1. 6. p. 498.] This was certainly 
true of the old Republic ; but we muſt make 
great allowance for the language of the Bar, 
when we find Cicero applying the ſame inte- 
grity and regard to an oath to the character 
of his own times. 


and 
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A. Urb. 694. ſhewing at large, by what ſcandalous methods this accu- 

"Gi ſation was t= againſt FL Accus, and after expoſing 
oui the vanity of the crimes charged upon him, together 


C SAR, 


M. Carve with the profligate characters of the particular witneſſes; 
ros. he declares, © that the true and genuin Greciaus were 
« all on FLaccus's fide, with public teſtimonies and de- 

« crees in his favor. Here, ſays he, you ſee the 4the- 

« zians, whence humanity, learning, religion, the fruits 

cc of the earth, the rights and laws of mankind, are 

« thought to have been firſt propagated ; for the poſſeſ- 

c fion of whoſe city, the Gods themſelves are {aid to 

« have contended on the account of it's beauty; which 

« is of ſo great antiquity, that it is reported to have 

e brought forth it's own Citizens, and the ſame ſpot to 

cc have been their parent, their nurſe, and their coun- 

« try; and of ſo great authority, that the broken and 

<« ſhattered fame of Greece depends now ſingly on the 

ce credit of this City. Here alſo are the Lacedemonians, 

« whoſe tried and renowned virtue was confirmed not 

c onely by nature, but by diſcipline ; who alone, of all 

ce the nations upon earth, have ſubſiſted for above ſeven 
hundred years, without any change in their laws and 

« manners.-----Nor can I paſs over the city of Mar- 

ſeilles, which knew FLaccus when firſt a ſoldier, and 
« afterwards Quæſtor; the gravity of whoſe diſcipline, 
« I think -preferable, not onely to Greece, but to all 
other cities; which, tho' ſeparated ſo far from the 
country, the cuſtoms, and the language of all Gre- 
{© cians, ſurrounded by the nations of Gaul, and waſh- 
c ed by the waves of barbariſm, is ſo wiſely governed 
by the counſils of an ariſtocracy, that it is eaſter to 
« praiſe 
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La 
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_ & praiſe their conſtitution, than to imitate it T]. One 4. Urb. 694: 
part of the charge againſt Flaccus, was, for prohibiting Co 
the Fews to carry out of his province the gold, which they Cent, 


Cxsa, 


to collect annually through the empire for the Temple M. Caron 

of Jeruſalem ; all which he ſeized and remitted to the +. 
treaſury at Rome. The charge itſelf ſeems to imply, 
that the Jeus made no mean figure at this time in the 
empire; and Ciczro's anſwer, tho it betrays a great 
contempt of their religion, through his ignorance of it, 

yet ſhews, that their numbers and credit were very con- 
{iderable alſo in Rome. The trial was held near he Au- 
relian ſteps, a place of great reſort for the populace, and 
particularly for he eus, who uſed it probably as a kind 

of exchange, or general rendezvous of their countrymen : 
Cicero therefore procedes to ſay, It was for this rea- 

“ fon, Lz11vs, and for the fake of this crime, that you 
have choſen this place, and all this crowd for the 
trial : you know what a numerous band the Fews 
are; what concord among themſelves ; what a buſtle 
they make in our aſſemblies----I will ſpeak ſoftly, that 

the Judges onely may hear me; for there are people 
ready to incite them againſt me and againſt every ho- 
neſt man; and I would not willingly lend any help 

to that deſign Since our gold then is annually car- 
ried out of Italy, and all the Provinces, in the name 

« of the Fews, to Feruſalem, FLaccus, by a public 

« edict, prohibited the exportation of it from Aſia: and 
where is there a man, Judges, who does not truly 
applaud this act? The Senate, on ſeveral different oc- 
caſions, but more ſeverely in my Conſulſhip, con- 


demned the exportation of gold. To withſtand this 
“ barbarous 


A 


cc 


[+] Ibid. 26. 
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A. Urb. 694. ( barbarous ſuperſtition was a piece therefore of lauda- 
Del © ble diſcipline ; and, out of regard to the Republic, to 
Sc contemn the multitude of Fews, who are ſo tumultu- 


CzsaR, 


M. Caryvs- cc ous in all our aſſemblies, an act of the greateſt gra- 


NIUsSs BiB U- 


ws, © vity: but Pour, it ſeems, when he took Feru/alem, 
«© meddled with nothing in that Temple: in which, as 
«© on many other occaſions, he acted prudently, that in 
« fo ſuſpicious and ill-tongued a people, he would not 
<« give any handle for calumny ; for I can never believe, 
« that it was the religion of Fews and enemies, which 
&« hindered this excellent General, but his own modeſty.” 
Then after ſhewing, © that FLaccus had not embezzled 
&« or ſeized the gold to his own uſe, but tranſmitted it 
ce to the public treaſury, he obſerves, that it was not 
cc therefore for the ſake of the crime, but to raiſe an 
cc envy, that this fact was mentioned; and that the ac- 
« cuſer's ſpeech was turned from the Judges, and ad- 
I c dreſſed to the circle around them: Every city, fays 
14 « he, Lz11vs, has its religion; we have ours: while 
it « Feruſalem floriſhed, and Fudæa was at peace with us, 
1 « yet their religious rites were held inconſiſtent with 
| <« the ſplendor of this Empire, the gravity of the Roman 
01 - „ name, and the inſtitutions of our anceſtors ; but much 
I" - « more ought they to be held ſo now; fince they have 
1 let us ſee, by taking arms, what opinion they have of 
10 c us; and by their being conquered, how dear they are 
'4 « to the Gods []. He procedes in the laſt place to 
''8 ſhew, what he had intimated in the beginning, © that 
<« the real aim of this trial was to ſacrifice thoſe, who 
Wi had fignalized themſelves againſt CaTitins, to the 
0 “ malice and revenge of the ſeditious: and puts the 


Judges 


bn | 8 LZ] Ibid. 28. 
T | 
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Judges in mind, © that the fate of the city, and the 


« ſafety of all honeſt men, now reſted on their ſhoul- 


0 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ders: that they ſaw in what an unſettled ſtate things 
were, and what a turn their affairs had taken : that 
among many other acts, which certain men had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and de- 
ciſions of the Judges every honeſt man might be un- 


done: that theſe Judges indeed had given many lau- 


dable judgements in favor of the Republic; many, 
againſt the wickedneſs of the conſpirators: yet ſome 
people thought the Republic not yet ſufficiently 
changed, till the beſt citizens were involved in the 
ſame puniſhment with the worſt. C. AnTonws, 
ſays he, is already oppreſſed; let it be ſo : he had a 
peculiar infamy upon him: yet even he, if I may be 
allowed to ſay it, would not have been condemned 
by you: upon whoſe condemnation a ſepulcher was 
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Lus. 


dreſſed up to CaTiing, and celebrated with a feaſt 


and concourſe of our audacious and domeſtic enemies, 
and funeral rites performed to him: now the death 
of LENTULUs is to be revenged on FLaccus ; and 
what more agreeable ſacrifice can you offer to him, 
than by FLaccus's blood to ſatiate his deteſtable hatred 
of us all? Let us then appeaſe the manes of LEN- 
TULUS ; pay the laſt honors to CETaecus ; recall the 
baniſhed ; nay, let me alſo be puniſhed for the exceſs 


of my love to my country : I am already named and 


marked out for a trial; have crimes forged ; dangers 


prepared for me ; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, they 
had ſtirred up the unwary multitude againſt me, I 
could better have born it ; but it is not to be endured, 

Rr that 
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* that they ſhould think, to drive out of the city the 
“ authors, the leaders, the c 28s. of our common 
« faſety; by the help of Senators, and Knights, who, 
« with one mind and conſent, aſſiſted ae 12g in the 
« fame cauſe. They know the mind and inclination. of 
« the Roman 15 the people themſelves take all 

„poſſible c 1 it: there is no variety 
« in their ee or their language. H any one 
<« therefore call me thither, I come: I do not onely not 
e refuſe, but require the Roman people for my judge: 
ce let force onely be excluded; let ſwords and ſtones be 


« removed; let mercenaries be quiet; let flaves be 


« fllent; and when I come to be heard for myſelf, 
« there will not be a man ſo unjuſt, if he be free and a 
« citizen, who will not be of opinion, that they ought 
e to vote me rewards, rather than puniſhment rel” 
He concludes, by applying himſelf, as uſual, to move 
the pity and clemency of the awer towards the perſon: 
of the criminal, by all the topics proper to excite com- 
paſſion : ** the merit of his former ſervices ; the luſter 
* of his family ; the tears of his children ; the diſcou- 
« ragement of the honeſt ; and the hurt, which the Re- 
*« public would ſuffer, in being deprived, at ſuch a time, 
« of ſuch a citizen.” 
Q. Cicero, who ſucceded Fraccys in the province of 
Aſia, was now entring into the third year of his govern- 
ment, when Ciczro fent him a moſt admirable letter of 
advice about the adminiſtration of his province ; fraught 
with fuch excellent precepts of moderation, humanity, 
juſtice, and laying down rules of governing, ſo truly 
calculated for the 0d of mankind, that it n a 
place 


[x] Ibid. 38. 
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place in the cloſets of all who govern; and eſpecially of 4. Drb. G54: 
thoſe, who are entruſted with the command of foreign cod. 
provinces 3 who by their diſtatice from any ithmediate Cg, 
controul, are often tempted, by the infolence of power, . Bis. 
to att of preat-oppreſſion,. 7 TE wo. 
Tux Triumvirate was now dreaded and deteſted by all 
ranks of men: and Pourzv, as the firſt of the league, 
had the firſt ſhare of the public hatred : fo that theſe 
alfecters of popularity, ſays Cictro, have taught even 
modeſt men to hiſs| y]. BiBuLus was continually teizing 
them by His edifs ; in which he inveighed and proteſted 
againſt all their acts. Theſe edits were greedily re- 
ceived by the city; all people got copies of them; and 
wherever they were fixed up in the ſtreets, it was /carce 
poſſible to paſs for the trowas which were reading them | &]. 
BinuLuUs was extolled to the ſkies ; tho I know not why, 
ſays Ciczro, unleſs, like another F anus, he is thought to 
ſave the State by doing nothing : for what is all his great- 
neſs of mind, but a mere teſtimony of his ſentiments, with- 
out any ſervice to the Republic ſa]? His edits however 
provoked Cz3ar fo far, that he attempred to excite the 
mob to florm his houſe, and drag him out by force: and 
Varinivs actually made an aſſault upon it, tho without 
ſucceſs [5]. But while all the world diſliked, lamented, 
Rr 2 and 


D] Qui fremitus hominum ? qui irati ani- 
m1? quanto in odio noſter amicus magnus ? 
Ad Att. 2. 13. x 

Scito nihil unquam fuiſſe tam infame, tam 
turpe, tam peræque omnibus generibus, ordi- 
nibus, ætatibus offenſum, quam hunc ftatum, 


qui nunc eſt; magis mehercule quam vellem, 


non modo quam putaram. Populares ifti jam 
etiam modeſtos homines fibilare docuerunt. 
Tbid. 19. 

{z] Itaque archilochia in illum edicta Bi- 
buli populo ita ſunt jucunda, ut eum locum, 
ubi proponuntur, prez multitudine eorum qui 


legunt, tranſire nequeunt. Ad Att. 2. 21. 


[a] Bibulus in ccelo eſt ; nec quare, ſcio. 
Sed ita laudatur, quaſi, unus homo nobis cunc- 
tando reſtituit rem Ibid. 19. | 

Bibuli autem iſta magnitudo animi in comi- 
tiorum dilatione, quid habet, niſi ipſius judi- 
cium fine ulla eorrectione Reipub. Ibid. 15. 

[9] Putarat Cæſar oratione ſua poſſe im- 
pelli concionem, ut iret ad Bibulum ; multa 
cum ſeditioſiſſime diceret, vocem exprimere 
non potuit. Att. 2. 21. 

ui Conſulem morti objeceris, incluſum 
obſederis, extrahere ex ſuis tectis conatus ſis. 
In Vatin. g. 
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and talked loudly againſt theſe procedings ; and above all, 
young Curio at the head of 4 1 


ſeek no remedy, lays Cicxko, through a perſuaſion, that 


e young Nobility, yet we 


there is no reſting but to our dęſtruction [e]. 


he tells us, 


Tux inclinations of the people were ſhewn chiefly, 2s 
in the Theaters and public ſhews ; where, 


when Cs AR entered, he was received onely with a dead 


applauſe; but when young Curxto, who followed him, ap- 


peared, he was clapped, as Pomyty uſed to be in the 
beigth of his glory. And in the Apollinarian plays, Di- 


PHILUS, the Tragedian, happening to have ſome paſſages 


in his part, 


which were thought to hit the character of 


Pourzv, he was forced to repeat them a thouſand times: 
Thou by our miſeries art great——— 
The time will come when thou wilt rien lament 


that greatneſs 


If neither law nor cuſtom can reftrain thee——— 
at each of which ſentences, the whole Theater made ſuch 


a roaring and clapping, that 
ed [d]. Pourzy was great] 
fallen ſo low in the eſteem of the city: 


they could hardly be quiet- 
ocked, to find himſelf 
he had hitherto 


lived in the midſt of glory, an utter ſtranger to diſgrace, 
which made him the more impatient under ſo mortify- 
ing a 0 I could ſcarce refrain from tears, ſays 


Le] Nunc quidem. novo quodam morbo ei- 
vitas moritur; ut cum omnes ea, quæ ſunt 
acta, improbent, querantur, doleant, varietas 
in re nulla ſit, aperteque loquantur & jam 
elare gemant; tamen medicina nulla affera- 
tur, naque enim reſiſti fine internecione poſſe 


arbitramur. Att. 2. 20. 


[4] Diphilus Tragedus in noſtrum Pom- 
peium petulanter invectus eſt: Nera miſeriã 
iu es Magnus, millies coactus eſt dicere. Tan- 
dem virtutem iſtam veniet tempus cum graviter 
gemes, totius theatri clamore dixit, itemque 
cætera. Nam & ejuſmodi ſunt ii verſus, ut 


„ CICERO, 


in tempus ab inimico Pompeii ſcripti eſſe vi- 
deantur. Si reque leges, neque mores cogunt, & 
cætera magno cum fremitu & clamore dicta 
funt. Ibid. rg. 


Valerius Maximes, who tells the ſame ſtory, 
ſays, that Diphilus, in pronouncing thoſe ſentences, 


Fretched out his hands towards Pompey, to point 


him out to the company. But it appears from 

Ciceros account of it in this letter to Atticus, 
that Pompey was then at Capua; whither Cz- 
far ſent an expreſs to him in all haſt to ac- 
quaint him with what had paſſed, and to call 
him probably to Rome. Val. Max. 6. 2. 
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ce Crcxro, to ſee what an abject, N figure he made A. us. 694. 
{ 


« in the Roſtra, where he never u 8 


to appear, but Colt 
« with univerſal applauſe and admiration ; meanh ha- v 
* ranguing againſt the edicts of BizuLus, and diſpleaſ- 2 
ing not onely his audience, but himſelf: a ſpectacle, vw. © 
cc agreeable to none, ſo much as to Cxass us; to ſee him 
« fallen ſo. low from ſuch a heigth:— and as ArELLES 
« or PROTOGENES would have been grieved to ſee one of 
ce their capital pieces beſmeared with dirt; ſo it was a 
« real grief to me, to ſee the man, whom I had painted 
« with all the colors of my art, become of a ſudden fo 
« deformed : for tho no body can think, fince the af- 
« fair of CLopius, that I have any reaſon to be his 
« friend; yet my love for him was ſo great, that no 
injury could efface it [e]. 
Cs Ak, on the other hand, began to reap ſome part 
of that fruit, which he expected from their union: he 
foreſaw from the firſt, hat the odium of it would fall 
upon Po EV; the benefit accrue to himſelf [f]: till 
Powexy gradually ſinking under the envy, and himſelf 
inſenſibly riſing by the power of it, they might come at 
laſt to act upon a level: or, as FLoxus ſtates the ſeveral 
views of the Three, Cæs Ax wanted to acquire ; Crassus 
to encreaſe; Pour EY to preſerve his diguity [g]. So that 
Pour in reality was but the dupe of the other two: 
whereas if he had united himſelf with CIcxRo; and 
through him with the Senate; whither his own and his 
country's 


f-] Ut ille tum humilis, ut demiſſus erat: communis potentiz in illum relegata, confir- 
ut ipſe etiam fibi, non iis ſolum qui aderant, maturum vares ſuas. Vell. Pat. 2. 44. 
diſplicebat. O ſpectaeulum uni Craſſo jucun- [g] Sic igitur Czſare dignitatem compara- 
dum, &c. quam nemo putabat 72 4 re, Craſſo augere, Pompeio retinere, cupien- 
ter Clodianum negotium me illi amicum eſſe tibus, omnibuſque pariter potentiæ cupidis, 
debere : tamen tantus fuit amor, ut exhauriri de invadenda Repub, facile convenit. Lib. 4. 
nulla poſſet injuria. Ad Att. 2. 21. 2.11. 

DL Cæſar animadvertebat fe invidia 
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untry's intereſt called him, and where, from the dif- 
ferent wlents.of the men, there could have been no con- 
or power; he muſt have preſerved through 
ife, what his utmoſt ambition ſeemed to aim at, the 
character not — of the farſt, but of the beſt citizen in 
Name: but by his alliance with Cs as, he lent his au- 
thority to the nurſing up a rival, who gained upon him 
daily in credit, and grew too ſtrong for him at laſt in 


er. The le's diſaffection began to open his eyes 
ind make bim ſenſible of his error ; which he frank 
owned to Cictro, and Seemed defirous of entering into 
meaſures with him to retrieve it [G]. He ſaw himſelf 
on the brink of a precipice, where to procede was rui- 
nous, to retreat ignominious : the honeſt were become 
his enemies; and the factious had never been his friends: 
But tho' it was eaſy to ſee his miſtake, it was difficult to 
find a remedy: Cickxo preſſed the onely one, which 
could be effectual, an immediate breach 010 CæxSsAR; 
and uſed all arguments to bring bim to it; but CxsAR 
was more aeg al and drew Pour quite away from 
him [i]; and, having got poſſeſſion, entangled him ſo 
faſt, that he could never diſengage himſelf till it was too 
late. 


Bur to give a turn to the Sifpoſition of the people, 
or to draw their attention at leaſt another way, Czsar 
contrived to amuſe the city with the diſcovery of a new 
conſpiracy, to aſſaſſ mate PoupEVY. VETTIUs, who in 

| CATILINE'S 
03 Sed quod facile ſentias, tedet ipſum quærere; quam ego poſſum invenire nullam. 


on; 2 
2. ] foo M. Bibulo, 1 cive, 
333 igitur illud te ſcire volo, Sampſi- Corſe, nihil prætermiſi, quantum facere, 
ceranum, noſtrum amicum, vehementer ſui nitique potui, quin Pompeium a Cæſaris con- 
ſtatus pcenitere, reſtituique in eum locum eu- junctione avocarem. In quo Cæſar felicior 
pere, ex quo decidit, doloremque ſuum im- fuit : ipſe enim Pompeium a mea familiari- 


pertire nobis, & medicinam interdum aperte tate di qunxit. Philip. 2. 10. 
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eached CESAR, and * A. on 29“ 


Do 
Iu * ſtep, by ſwearing A 5 upon the oppoſite C. 2 8 
rticularly upon young Curio, the briſſteſt op- M. eur. 


5 10 of th e Triumvirate. For this purpoſe he inſinuated 


himſelf 3 into Cuz1o's acquaintance, and when he was grown 


familiar, opened to him a reſolution, which he pretended to 
have taken, of OY Pour; in expectation of drawi 


ſome approbation of it from him: but Cunro carried the 


ſtory to his father, who gave immediate information of 


it to Pour Ev; and ſo the matter, being made public, 
was brought before the Senate. This was a diſappoint- 


ment to VzTTius, who had laid his meaſures fo, that 
« he himſelf ſhould have been ſeized in the Forum 
« with a poignard, and his ſlaves taken alſo with poig- 
« nards; and upon his examination, was to have made 


« the firſt diſcovery, if Curio dad not prevented him. 


« But being now examined before the Senate, he denied 
« at firſt his having any ſuch diſcourſe with Cukio; 


« but preſently recanted, and offered to diſcover whae- 


« he knew, upon promiſe of pardon, which was readily 


granted: he then told them, that there was a plot 
* formed by many of the young Nobility, of which 


« CuR1o was the head: that PauLLus was engaged in it 


from the firſt, with BRurus alſo and LenTvuLus, the 


„ ſon of the Flamen, with the privity of his father: 
e that SgeTIMIUsS, the ſecretary of BrxuLus, had brought 
c him a dagger from BizuLvs himſelf. — was 


thought ridiculous, that VeTTivs ſhould not be able 


to procure a dagger, unleſs the Conſul had given him 
c one. ———Young Curio was called in to anſwer to 
* VerTivs's information, who ſoon confounded him, 

* and 


LVs. 
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A. Urds 694 « and ſhewed his narrative to be inconſiſtent and im- 
| Co. © poſſible: for he had depoſed, that the young Nobles 
n agreed to attack Pour in the Forum, on the day 


CxSAR, 


NM Caryut- ©. when GABINIUS. gave his ſhew of Gladiators; and that 


Nius Bipu- 


„ PavuLLus was to be the leader in the attack; but it 
appeared, that PAuLLus was in Macedonia at that 
very time. The Senate therefore ordered VRTTIUõ 


LVs. 


6e to be clapt into irons, and that if any man releaſed 
< him, he ſhould be deemed a public enemy. 


Cæs AR however, unwilling to let the matter drop fo 


_ eaſily, brought him out again the next day, and pro- 


duced him to the people in the Roſtra ; and in that place, 
where BiBULUs, tho' Conſul, durſti not venture to ſhew 
himſelf, exhibited this wretch, as his puppet, to utter 
whatever he ſhould think fit to inſpire. Vxrrius im- 
peached ſeveral here, whom he had not named before 
in the Senate; particularly LucuLLus and Dourrius: 
he did not name Cictro, but ſaid, that a certain Sena- 
tor of great eloquence, and Conſular rank, and a neigh- 
bour of the Conſul, had told him, that the times wanted 
another BxuTUs or AHALa, When he had done, and 
was going down, being called back again and whiſpered 
by VaTinIius, and then aſked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that Piso, 
Cictro's /on in lau, and M. LarERENSsIS were alſo privy 
to the deſign [EA]. But it happened in this, as it com- 
monly does in all plots of the ſame kind, that the too 
great eagerneſs of the managers deſtroyed its effect: for, 
by the extravagance to which it was puſhed, it confuted 
itſelf ; and was entertained with ſo general a contempt 
by all orders, that CæsAR was glad to get rid of it, by 
7 ! ſtrangling 
[#] Ad Att. 2. 24. in Vatin. 11. Sueton. J. Cæſ. 20. 
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Arangling or poyſoning VsTTius privately in priſon, 
giving it out, that it was done by the Conſpirators [IJ. 

Tux Senate had ſtill one expedient in reſerve for 
mortifying Czsas, by throwing ſome contemprible Pro- M. gs 
vince upon him at the expiration of his Confulſhip ; | 
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tion as ru,. 


the care of the woods or the roads; or what ſhould give 
him at leaſt no power to moleſt them [n]. The diftri- 
bution of the Provinces was, by ancient uſage and expreſs 
law, their undoubted prerogative ; which had never been 
invaded or attempted by the people a]; ſo that this 
piece of revenge, or rather ſelf-defence, ſeemed to be 
clearly in their power: but Cs Ax, who valued no law 
or. cuſtom, which did not ſerve his purpoſes, without 
any regard to the Senate, applied himſelf to his better 
friends, the people; and by his agent VaTinivs pro- 
cured from them, by a new and extraordinary law, the 
grant of Ciſalpine Gaul, with the addition of Illyricum, 
for the term of five years. This was a cruel blow to the 
power of the Senate, and a direct infringement of the 
old conſtitution ; as it transferred to the people a right, 
which they had never exerciſed, or pretended to before [o]. 
It convinced the Senate however, that all oppoſition was 
vain; ſo that when Czsar ſoon after declared a deſire 


to have the Tranſalpine Gaul added to his other Pro- 


vinces, they decreed it to him readily themſelves; to 
_ hap 


[i] Fregeriſne in carcere cervices ipſi illi 
Vettio, ne quod indicium corrupti judicii ex- 
tun In It. + * --- 

Czſar——deſperans tam præcipitis conſilii 
eventum, intercepiſſe veneno indicem creditur. 
Sueton. J. Cæſ. 20. Plutarch. in Lucull. 

[»] Eandem ob cauſam opera optimatibus 
data eſt, ut provinciz futuris Col minimi 
negotii, id eſt, ſylvæ calleſque, decerneren- 


SBiueton. 19. 1 
p | #7 Tu provincias conſulares, quas C. Grac- 
4 | „ 


Vent 


chus, qui anus maxime popularis fuit, non 


modo non abſtulit ab Senatu ; ſed etiam ut 
neceſſe efſet, quotannis conſtitui per Senatũm 
decreta lege ſanxit. Pro Dom. 9. 

[0] Eripueras Senatui provinciz decernen- 
dz poteſtatem ; Imperatoris deligendi judici- 
um; zrarii difpenſationem ; quz nunquam 
fibi populus Romanus appetivit, qui nunquam 
hæc a ſummi conſilii gubernatione auferre 
conatus eſt, In Vatin. 15. 


pre- 
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A. Uth. 694- vent his recurring a ſecond time to the people, and efta- 
Di using a precedent, ſo fatal to their authority [p]. © 
C. , Cros began now to threaten Crczro with all the 
M. Ca:vn- terrors of bis Tribunate ; to which he was elected with- 
vs. out any oppoſition: and in proportion as the danger 
| approached, Cicxxo's apprehenſions were every day more 
and more alarmed. The abſence of his frifnd Arricus, 
who was lately gone to Epirus, was an additional morti- 
fication to him: for ATTicus, having a great familiarity 
with all the Clodian family, might have been of ſervice, 
either in difſuading CLoprus from any attempt, or in 
fiſhing out of him at leaſt what he really intended. 
Ciczro preſſed him therefore in every letter to come 
back again to Rome; © If you love me, ſays he, as 
much as I am perſuaded you do, hold yourſelf ready 
« to run hither, as ſoon as I call: tho' I am doing, and 
ce will do every thing in my power to fave you that 
ce trouble []. My wiſhes and my affairs require you: 
66 T ſhall want neither counſil, nor courage, nor forces, 
« if I ſee you here at the time. I have reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with VARRO: Pourzx talks divinely [] 
How much do I wiſh, that you had ftaid at Rome / 
as you ſurely would have done, if 2 had imagined 
« how things would happen: we ſhould eaſily have 
« managed CLobrus, or learnt at leaſt for certain what 
cc he meant to do. At preſent he flyes about; raves ; 
knows not what he would be at; threatens many; 
« and 
us, ne ſi ipſi negaſſent, populus & hanc da- tempus illud vocat. Plurimum conſilii, ani- 
ret. Sueton. 22. mi, præſidii denique mihi, i te ad tempus 


[2] Tu, fi me amas tantum, 8 pro- videro, acceſſerit. Varro mihi ſatisfacit, 
ſecto amas, expeditus facito ut fis ; i inela - Pompeius loquitur divinitus. Ib. 21. 3 
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and will take his meaſures perhaps at laſt from chance. 
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A. Urb. 694. 

* 

C. Ju 1us 
CASAR, 


When he reflects, in what a general odium the admi- 
niſtration of our affairs now is, he ſeems diſpoſed to 

turn his attacks upon the authors of it: but when he sv 
conſiders their power, and their armies, he falls again . 


upon me; and threatens me both with violence and a 


trial. Many things may be tranſacted by our friend 
Varro, which, when urged alſo by you, would have 
the greater weight; many things may be drawn from 
CLopivs himſelf ; many diſcovered, which cannot be 
concealed from you; but it is abſurd to run into par- 
ticulars, when I want you for all things--—the whole 
depends on your coming before he enters into his 
Magiſtracy [s]. Wherefore, if this finds you aſleep, 
awake yourſelf ; if ſtanding ſtill, come away; if 
coming, run; if running, fly: it is incredible, what 
a ſtreſs I lay on your counſil and prudence; but 
above all, on your love and fidelity, &c. [t]. 


Cx SARS whole aim in this affair was to ſubdue 


Cictro's ſpirit, and diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force him 
to a dependence upon him: for which end, while he 
was privately encouraging CLoprus to purſue him, he 
was propoſing expedients to Cicero for his ſecurity : he 
offered to put him into the commiſſion, for diſtributing the 
lands of: Campania, with which twenty of the principal 


Senators were charged: but as it was an invitation onely 


into the place of one deceaſed, and not an original defig- 
nation, CictRo did not think it for his dignity to accept 
it ; nor cared on any account to bear a part in an affair 


Ss 2 2 


[+] Tbid. 22. in conſiliis & prudentia tua, & quod maxi- 
[] Quamobrem, fi dormis, expergiſcere; mum eſt, quantum in amore & fide ponam. 
ſi ſtas, ingredere; ſi ingrederis, curre; ſi cur- Ad Att. 2. 23. 
xis, advola. Credibile non eſt, quantum ego | 
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A Urb. 694. ſo odious [u]; he then offered, in the moſt obligi 
— manner, to make him one of his Lieutenants in Gd, 
= net, and preſſed it earneſtly upon him; which was both a'ſure 
. ge, and honorable way of avoiding the danger, and what be 
vs. might have made uſe of ſo far onely, as it ſerved his 
purpoſe, without embaraſſing himſelf with the duty of 
it . 3 yet Cicero, after ſome heſitation, declined this 
alſo. He was unwilling to owe the obligation of his 
y to any man, and much more to Cxsar ; being 
defirous, if poſſible, to defend himſelf by his own 
ſtrength ; as he could eafily have done, if the Triumvi- 
rate would not have acted againſt him. But this ſtiff- 
- neſs ſo exaſperated Cs ax, that he reſolved immediately 
to aſſiſt CLoprus, with all his power, to oppreſs him; 
and in excuſe for it afterwards, uſed to throw the whole 
blame on Cicero himſelf, for lighting ſo obſtinately all 
the friendly offers which he made to him [y]. Pourzv 
all this while, to prevent his throwing himſelf perhaps 
into Cxsar's hands, was giving him the frongeſt aſſu- 
rances, confirmed by oaths and vows, that there was no 
danger ; and that he would ſooner be killed himſelf, than 
ſuffer him to be hurt; that both CLobius and his brother 
Arrius had ſolemnly promiſed to act nothing againſt him, 
but to be wholly at his diſpoſal ; and if they did not keep 


their 


[4] Coſconio mortuo, ſum in ejus locum in- nunc repudio. Quid ergo eſt? Pugnare malo: 
vitatus. Id erat vocari in locum mortui. nihil tamen certi. Ibid. 19. | 
Nihil me 1 han apud homines fuiſſet: ne- [y] Ac ſolet, cum ſe purgat, in me con- 
que vero ad iſtam ipſam «oPÞaiay quicquam ferre omnem iſtorum temporum culpam : ita 
alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonos invidioſi. me ſibi fuiſſe inimicum, ut ne honorem qui- 
Ibid. 19. dem a ſe accipere vellem. Att. 9. 2. 

I] A Cæſare valde liberaliter invitor in Non caruerunt ſuſpicione oppreſſi Ciceronis, 
legationem illam, fibi ut ſim legatus. Illa Cæſar & Pompeius. Hoc fibi contraxiſſe vi- 
& munitior eſt, & non impedit, quo minus debatur Cicero, quod inter xx. viros dividen- 
adfim, cum velim. Ibid. 18. do agro Campano eſſe noluiſſet. Vell. Pat. 

Czſar me fibi vult eſſe legatum. Honeſ- 2. 45. - 
tior hæc declinatio periculi, Sed ego hoc 
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their word, that he would let all the world ſee, ' how much 4 Urb. 694 
he preferred Cicszo's friendſhip to all his other engage- Cc. 


ULIUS 


ments, In Cicero's account of this to ATTicus,  VarRo, Gais, 
ſays. he, gives me full ſatisfaction. Pourzy loves me, „ Hv. 
and treats me with great kindneſs. Do you believe him kus. 
you ll ſay. Yes, I do. He convinces me, that he is in 
earneſt,——Yet fince all men of affairs, in their hiftorical 
refleftions, and even Poets too in their verſes admonifh us 

always to be upon our guard, nor to believe too eafily;, I 

comply with them in one thing; to uſe all proper caution, 

as far as I am able; but for the other, find it impoſſible 

for me not to believe him [x]. 
Bor whatever really paſſed between CLopius and 
Pourzv; Cicero perceiving, that CLopius talked in a 
different ſtrain to every body elſe, and denounced no- 

thing but war and ruin to him, to be very ſuſpi- 

cious of Pourꝝx Y; and prepared to defend himſelf by his 
genuin forces, the Senate and the Knights, with the 
honeſt of all ranks, who were ready to fly to his aſſiſ- 
tance from all parts of Italy a]. This was the ſituation 
of affairs, when CLopius entered upon the Tribunate ; 
where his firſt act was, to put the =—_ affront on Bi- 


BULUS, which had been offered before to Cictro, on 


laying 


z] Pompeius omnia pollicetur & Czſar: Fidem recepiſſe ſibi & Clodium & Appium 

quibus ego ita credo, ut nthil de mea compa- de me: hanc fi ille non ſervaret, ita laturum, 

ratione diminuam. Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 2. ut omnes intelligerent, nihil antiquias ami- 
Pompeius amat nos, caroſque habet. Cre- citia noſtra fuiſſe, &c. Ibid. 22. 


dis ? inquies, Credo: Prorſus mihi perſuadet. 
Sed quia, ut video, pragmatici homines omni- 
bus hiſtoricis præceptis, verſibus denique ca- 
vere jubent, & vetant credere; alterum facio, 
ut caveam ; alterum, ut non credam, facere 
non poſſum. Clodius adhuc mihi denunciat 
periculum : Pompeius affirmat non eſſe peri- 


culum ; adjurat, addit etiam, ſe prius occi- 


ſum iri ab 


eo, quam me violatum iri. Ad 
Att. 2. 20, | 


[a] Clodius eſt inimicus nobis. Pompeius 
confirmat eum nihil facturum eſſe contra me. 
Mihi periculoſum eſt credere : ad reſiſtendum 
me paro. Studia ſpero me ſumma habiturum 
omnium ordinum. Ibid. 21. 

Si diem Clodius dixerit, tota Italia concur- 
ret 


ſin autem vi agere conabitur — omnes 
ſe & ſuos liberos, amicos, clientes, libertos, 
ſervos, pecunias denique ſuas pollicentur. Ad 
Quint, Fr. 1. 2. 


: A. Ga, 6 


C. Jv LIUS 


M. Calruk- 
NIUS * 
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694- laying down that office, 'by not ſuffering him to Jpeak to 
" be people, but onely to take the accuſtomed oath. 

. METELLUs/CELER, an excellent Citizen and Patrice, 
who from his Conſulſhip obtained the Government of 
Gaul, to which CÆSAR now ſucceded, died ſuddenly. 
this ſummer at Rome, in the. vigor of his health and 
flower of his age, not without ſuſpicion of violence. His 
wife, the fifter of CLopivus, a lewd, e woman, 
was commonly thought to have 8 as well 
to revenge his oppoſition to all the attempts of her. bro- 
ther, as to gain the greater liberty of mide her own 
amours. Ciczro does not {cruple to charge her with 
it in his ſpeech for Cz11us, where he gives a moving 
account * death of her huſband, whom he viſited 
in his laſt moments; when in broken, ' faultering accents 
be foretold the form, which was ready to break, both upon 
Cickko and the Republic; and in the nidſs of Bis agonies 
frgnified it to be his onely concern in dying, that his 
friend and his country ſhould be deprived of his = at 
fo critical a conjuncture [G]. 

By MEeTELLUs's death a place became vacant in the 
College of Augurs : and tho Cictro was ſo ſhy of ac- 
cepting any favour from the Triumvirate, yet he ſeems 
inclined to have accepted this, if it had been offered to 
him, as he intimates in a letter to ATTicus. Tell me, 
ſays he, every tittle of news that is flirring ; and fince 
N EPOS ig leavi ng Rome, who is to have his brother's 

Augurate « a 


([] Cum A die poſt quam in ci, quanta impenderet procella urbi, quan- 
curia, quam in roſtris, quam in Repub, floru- ta tempeſtas civitati—— ut non ſe emori, 
iſſet, integerrima ætate, optimo habitu, maxi- quam ſpoliari ſuo præſidio cum patriam, tum 
mis viribus, eriperetur bonis omnibus atque etiam me doleret. Ex hac igitur domo 
aniverſz civitati.——Cum me intuens flentem progreſſa illa mulier de veneni celeritate di- 


Gignificabat interruptis atque morientibus vo- cere audebit ? Pro Czlio, 4: 
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Aupurate it is the onely thing with which" they 


tempt me. Obſerve my weakneſs But what have I to 


do with ſuch things, to which I long to bid adieu, and C. 


turn myſelf intirely to Philoſophy ® I am now in earneſt 


to do it; and wiſh that I had been ſo from the begin- LUS. 


ning [e]. But his inclination to the Augurate, at this 


time, was nothing elſe, we ſee, but a ſudden ſtart of an 


unweighed thought ; no ſooner thrown out, than re- 
tracted ; and dropt only to ATTicus, to whom he ufed 
to open all his thoughts with the ſame freedom, with which 
they offered themſelves to his own mind d]: for it is cer- 
tain, that he might have had zhis very Augurate, if he 


had thought it worth aſking 


ina 


for; nay, letter ta 
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ZSAR, 
M. Calyvr- 
Nius Bisu- 


Caro, who could not be ignorant of the fact, he ſays, 
that he had actually ſlighted it; which ſeems indeed to 


have been the caſe [e]: for tho' he was within twenty 


miles of Nome, yet he never ſtirred from his retreat to 
ſollicit or offer himſelf for it, which he muſt neceffarily 
have done, if he had any real deſire to obtain it. 


[c] Et numquid novi omnins : & quoniam 
Nepos proficiſcitur, cuinam Auguratus defera- 
tur, quo quidem uno ego ab iſtis capi poſſum. 
Vide levitatem meam ! Sed quid ego hæc, 
qu cupio deponere, & toto animo atque 
omni cura @zXoooPsi»? Sic, inquam, in animo 
eſt; vellem ab initio. Ad Att. 2. 5. 

An ingenious French writer, and an En- 
Zliſh one alſo, not leſs ingenious, have taken 

occaſion from this paſſage to form a heavy 


— * character. hgh F Nr deſcants 
wit t gravity on the foible of human na- 
ture, — — abr of our Orator, 
in ſuffering a thought to drop from him, which 
aft for ever ruin his credit with poſterity, and 
defiroy that high opinion of his virtue, which he 
labors every where to inculcate. But a proper 
attention to the tenor of his condu& 
would eafily have convinced him of the abſur- 
dity of ſo ſevere an interpretation; and the 


charge againſt Cicero both in his civil and 


 Cicrro's 


facts produced in this hiſtory abundantly ſhew, 
that the paſſage itſelf cannot admit any other 
ſenſe, than what I have given to it, as it is 
rendered alſo by Mr. Mongault, the judicious 
Tranſlator of the Epiſtles to Atticus, viz. that 
the Augurate was the onely bait, that could tempt 
bim; not to go into the meafures of the Trium 
wvirate, for that was never in his thoughts, 
but to accept any thing from them, or ſuffer 
himſelf to be obliged to them. See Hiſt. de 
PExil de Ciceron. p. 42. Conſiderations on 
the Life of Cic. p. 27. 


[4] Ego tecum, tanquam mecuny loquor, 


Ad Att. 8. 14. 


De] Sacerdotium denique, cum, quemad- 
modum te exiſtimare arbitror, non difficillime 
conſequi poſſem, non appetivi. dem poſt 
injuriam —— quam ornatifſi- 
ma Senatus populique Romani de me judicia 
intercedere. Itaque & Augur poſtea fieri vo- 


lui, quod antea neglexeram. Ep. fam. 15. 4. 
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 Ciczro's fortunes ſeemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon hi 
and any addition of help from the new Magiſtrates 
might turn the ſcale to his ruin. CaTuLus uſed to tell him, 
that he bad no cauſe to fear any thing ; for that one good 
Conſul was ſufficient to protect him; and Rome had never 

known two bad ones in office together, except in C1NNa's 
tyranny | f |. But that day was now come; and Rome 

ſaw in this year, what it had never ſeen before in peace- 
full times —— it's foundation, ro profiigate men ad- 
vanced to that high dignity. ä * ae 

A. Urb. 65. THESE were L. CALTrURNTIuS Piso and A. GaiNrus; 


Col. the one, the father-in-law of Czsar; the other, the 


LI. Carrux- 


«rus Pise, creature of Pour Y. Before their entrance into office, 
* in. CIckRO hd conceived great hopes of them, and not with- 
out reaſon ; for, by the marriage of his daughter, he 
was allied to Piso; who continued to give him all the 
marks of his confidence, and had employed him, in his 
late election, to prefide over the votes of the leading Cen- 
tury; and when he entered into his office, on the firſt 
of January, aſked his opinion the third in the Senate, 
or the next after Pourzy and Crassus [g]: and he 
might flatter himſelf alſo probably, that, on account of 

the influence which they were under, they would not be 

very forward to declare themſelves againſt him [H]. * 
e 


LI Audieram ex ſapientiſſimo homine— comitiis prerogative primum cuſtodem præ- 

Q. Catulo, non ſæpe unum Conſulem impro- feceras ; quem kalendis Januariis tertio loco 

bum, duos vero nunquam poſt Romam con- ſententiam , conſtritum-inimicis Rei- 

ditam, excepto illo Cinnano tempore, fuiſſe. pub. tradidiſti, Poſt red. in Sen. 7. In Piſ. 
Quare meam cauſam ſemper fore firmifſimam 5, 6. 

dicere ſolebat, dum vel unus in Repub. Con- [] The Author of the Exil of Cicero, to 

ſul eſſet. Poſt red. in Sen. 4. aggravate the perſidy of Gabinius, tells us, 

[e] Conſules ſe optime oſtendunt. Ad that Cicero had defended him in a capital 

uint. Fr. 1. 2. cauſe, and produces a fragment of the Ora- 

u miſericors me affinem tuum, quem tuis tion: but he miſtakes the time of the * 
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he preſently found himſelf deceived: for CLoprus had 4 Ui. 555 
already ſecured them to his meaſures, by 4 private con- (Coll ; 

tract, to procure for them, by a grant of the people, two nu, Pro, 


of the beſt Governments of the Empire; for Piso, Mace- „„ 

donia, with Greece and Theſſaly ; for Gakixius, Cilicia: 

and when this laſt was not thought good enough, and 8 

Gaziniwaifecmed to be diſpleaſed with his bargain, iz 8 

vag exchanged ſoon after for Syria, with a power 0 | 

makin — the — [i]. For this = 4-4 

exon to ſerve him in all his deſigns, and particularly 
in the oppreſſion of Ciczxxo ; who, on that account, 
often calls them, not Conſuli, but brokers of Provinces, 
and ſellers of their Country [E]. 5 
_ Tuzy were, both of them, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very different in their tempers. Piso had 
been accuſed the year before by P. CLopivs, of phandering 
and oppreſſing the allies: when by throwing himſelf at 
the feet of his judges in the moſt abject manner, and in 
the midft of a violent rain, he is ſaid to have moved the 
compaſſion of the bench, who thought it puniſhment 
enough for a man of his birth, to be reduced to the 

neceſſity of proſtrating himſelf ſo miſerably, and riſing 
Jo deformed and beſmeared with dirt [/]. But in truth, 
it was Cs AR s authority that ſaved him, and reconciled 
him at the ſame time to CLopivs. In his outward car- 
3 t riage, 
for that defence was not made till ſeveral 


[4] Non Conſules, fed Mercatores provinci- 
years after this Conſulſhip ; as we ſhall ſee 


arum, ac venditores veſtræ dignitatis. Poft 


hereafter in its proper place. Hiſt. de PExil 
de Cic. p. 115. | 
[ 7] Fœdus fecerunt cum Tribuno pleb. pa- 
lam, ut ab eo provincias acciperent, quas 
vellent id autem ſœdus meo ſanguine 
tum ſanciri poſſe dicebant. Pro Sext. 10. 
Cui quidem cum Ciliciam dediſſes, mutaſti 
pactionem & Gabinio, pretio amplificato, 
Hriam nominatim dediſti. Pro Dom. 9. 


red. in Sen. 4. 


[7] L. Pi, a P. Chaio aceuſatus, quod 
graves & intolerabiles injurias ſociis intuliſſet, 
haud dubiæ ruinæ metum fortuito auxilio vi- 
tavit—quia jam fatis graves eum pcenas 


ſociis dediſſe arbitrati ſunt huc deductum ne- 


ceſſitatis, ut abjicere ſe tam ſuppliciter, aut 
1 tam deformiter cogeretur. Val. M. 
1. | 1 


% 


* 
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A. 8 riage, he affected the mien and garb of a Philoſopher; 
| S and his aſpect greatly contributed to give him the credit 
'u1v2 Pso, Of that character: hs was ſevere in his looks; | {qualid in 
®.GaBIx103. Arg dreſs; flow in his ſpeech; moroſe in his manners ;, 
the very picture of antiquity, and a pattern of the an- 

cient Republic; ambitious to be thought a Patriot, and 

a reviver of the old diſcipline. But this garb of rigid 

virtue covered a moſt lewd and vicious mind : he was 
furrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notion of 

his learning: but while others entertained them for zhe 
improvement of their knowledge ; he, for the 4 «atom 

of his Iuſts; as his cooks, his pimps, or his drunken com- 
panions. In ſhort, he was a dirty, ſottiſn, ſtupid Epi- 

\ curean; wallowing in all the low and filthy pleaſures of 


life; till a falſe opinion of his wiſdom, the ſplendor of 


his great family, and the ſmoaky images of anceſtors, 


whom he reſembled in nothing but his complexion, recom- 
mended him to the Conſulſbip; which expoſed the genuin 
temper and talents of the man [r]. 


His Collegue Gazix10s was 70 hypocrite, but a pro- 
feſſed rake from the beginning; gay, foppiſh, luxurious; 
always curled, and perfumed ; and living in a perpetual 
debauch of gaming, wine and women; void of every 
principle of virtue, honor, and probity ; and ſo deſpe- 


rate 


In] Quam teter incedebat ? quam trucu- 
tentus ? quam terribilis aſpectu? Aliquem te 
ex barbatis illis, exemplum veteris imperii, 
imaginem antiquitatis, columen Reipub. di- 
ceres intueri. Veſtitus . noſtra hac pur- 
pura plebeia, & pene fuſca. Capillo ita * 
rido, ut — tanta erat gravitas in oculo, tanta 
contractio frontis, ut illo ſupercilio Reſpub. 
tanquam Atlante cœlum, niti videretur. [Pro 
Sext. 8.] Quia triſtem ſemper, quia tacitur- 
num, quia ſubhorridum atque incultum vide- 
bant, & quod erat eo nomine, ut ingenerata 
familiz frugalitas videretur; favebant—et- 


enim ani mus ejus vultu, flagitia parietibus tege- 
bantur——laudabat homo doctus Philoſophos 
neſcio quos 9. Jacebat in ſuo Græcorum 
feetore & vino Græci ſtipati, quini in lec- 
tulis, ſæpe plures. In Piſ. 10. 27. 

His utitur quaſi præfectis libidinum ſua- 
rum: hi voluptates omnes veſtigant atque 
odorantur : hi ſunt conditores inſtructoreſque 
convivii, &c. Poſt red. in Sen. 6. 

Obrepiſti ad honores errore hominum, com- 
mendatione fumoſarum imaginum, quarum 


ſimile nihil habes præter colorem. In Piſ. 1. 
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rate in his fortunes through the extravagance of his plea- 4 C. 595. 
fures, that he had no other reſource, or hopes of fub- | Call” 
ſiſtence, but from the plunder of the Republic. In his * avs Pe. 
Tribunate, to pay his court to Powrzy, he expoſed to tbe 

mob the plan of Lucullus's houſe, to ſhew what an ex- 
penſive fabric one of the greateſt ſubjects of Rome was 
building, as he would intimate, out of the 6 40 of the 
Treaſury : yet this vain man, oppreſſed with debts and 
ſcarce able to ſhew his head, found means, from the 
perquifites of his Conſulſhip, to build a much more mag- 
nificent palace, than Lucullus himfelf had done u]. No 
wonder then, that #wo /uch Conſule, ready to ſacrifice 
the Empire itſelf to their luſts and pleaſures, ſhould barter 
away the ſafety and fortunes of a private Senator, whoſe 
virtue was a ſtanding reproof to them, and whoſe very 
preſence gave ſome check tothe free indulgenceof their vices. 
CLopius having gained the Conſuls, made his next 
attempt upon the people, by obliging them with ſeveral 
new laws, contrived chiefly for their advantage, which 
he now promulgated. Firſt, that corn ſhould be diftri- 
buted gratis to the Citizens. . Secondly, that no Magi- 
Strates ſhould take the Auſpices, or obſerve the heavens, 
when the people were actually aſſembled on public buſineſs. 
Thirdly, that the old Companies or Fraternities of the 
city, which the Senate had aboliſhed, ſhould be revived, 
and new ones inſtituted. Fourthly, to pleaſe thoſe alſo of 
higher rank, that the Cenſors ſhould not expell from the 
Senate, or inflict any mark of infamy on any man, who 
| It 4 Was 


L] Alter unguentis affluens, calamiſtrata Pro Sext. 9. 
coma, deſpiciens conſcios ſtuprorum—fefellit Cur ille gurges, heluatus tecum ſimul Rei- 
neminem—hominem emerſum ſubito ex diu- pub. ſanguinem, ad cœlum tamen extruxit 


turnis tenebris luſtrorum ac ſtuprorum—vino, villam in Tuſculano viſceribus zrarii. Pro 
gane1s, lenociniis, adulteriiſque confedum. Dom. 47. 
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crime 


by their joint fentence [o]. Theſe laws, 4 
agreeable, were highly unſeaſonable; tending to relax 
the public diſcipline, at a time when it wanted moſt to 
be reinforced : Cicxxo took them all to: be levelled at 
himſelf, and contrived to pave the way to his ruin; fo 
that he provided his friend L. Ninnivs, one of the Tri- 
buns, to put his negative upon them ; eſpecially. on the 
law of Fraternities ; which, under color of incorporat- 
ing thoſe ſocieties, gave CLoprus an opportunity of ga- 
thering an army, and enliſting into his ſervice all the 


 feumm and dregs of the city p]. Dion Cassius ſays, 


. the effet# of his other projects, 


that CLopius fearing, left this oppoſition ſhould retard 
perſuaded CIckRO, in an 
amicable conference, to withdraw his Tribun; and give 
no interruption to his laws, upon a promiſe and condition, 


that he would not make any attempt againſt him [q]: but 


we find from Cickko's account, that it was the advice 


of his friends, which induced him to be quiet againſt 


his own judgement ; becauſe: the laws themſelves were 


popular, and did not perſonally affect him: tho he blamed 


himſelf ſoon afterwards for his indolence, and expoſtulated 
with ATT1cus for adviſing him to it; when he felt 
to his coſt the advantage which C1opius had. gained 
dy it [7]. | | : 
Fox the true deſign of all theſe Iaws was, to introduce 

onely with better grace, the grand plot of the play ; 
the baniſhment of Cicero : which was now directly at- 

| tempted 


[e] Vid. Orat. in Piſon. 4. & notas Aſco- citata. In Piſon. 4. ; 
mii. Dio, I. 38. p. 67. ] Dio, 1. 38. p: 67. 

[p] Collegia, non ea ſolum, quæ Senatus r] Nunquam eſſes paſſus mihi perſuaderi, 
ſuſtulerat, reſtituta, ſed innumerabilia quz- utile nobis eſſe legem de Collegiis perferri. 
dam nova ex omni face urbis ac ſervitio con- Ad Att. 3. 15. 
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tempted by a ſpecial law, importing, that whoever had 4. Urb. 695- 
talen the life of a Citizen uncondemned and wi ithout @ 1. Calrun- 
trial, fbould be prohibited from fire and water | 5]. Tho ,' Anbau 
Cickxo was not named, yet he was marked out by the 
law: his crime was, the putting CaTiLINE's. accomplices 
#0 death; which, tho' not done by his ſingle authority, 
but by a general vote of the Senate, and ofrer a ſolemn 
bearing and debate, was alledged to be illegal, and con- 
trary to the liberties of the people. Cier Ro, finding 
himſelf thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 


1 bis habit upon it, as it was uſual in the caſe of 
a public impeachment; and appeared about the ſtreets 
in a ſordid or mourning gown, to excite the compaſſion 
of his citizens : whilſt CLopivs,. at the head of his. mob, 
contrived to meet and inſult hier ar every turn; re- 
proaching him for his cowardice and dejection, and 
throwing dirt and ſtones at him [i]. But E ICERO ſoon 
gathered friends enough about him to ſecure him from 
ſuch inſults; zhe _ body of the Knights and the young 
Mobility, to the number f twenty thouſand [u], with 
young Crassus at their bead; — all changed their 
habit, and perpetually attended. him about the city, to 
implore the protection and aſſiſtance of the people. 
Iu x city was now in great. agitation, and every part 
of it engaged on one fide or the other. The Senate met 
in the Temple of Cocos ; while Cicero! s friends aſ- 
ſembled in the Capitol; whence all the Knights and the 


young Nobles went in. their habit of mournin g to throw 


themſelves 


TI Qui civem Romanum indemnatum peri- [Ca] Pro-me præſente Senatus,. hominum- 
miſſet, ei aqua & igni interdiceretur. Fell. que viginti millia veſtem mutaverunt. Poſt 


Pat. 2. 45. red. ad Quir. 3. 
ſe] Plutarch. Cicero, 53 


9 
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A. Utb. 695. themſelves at the feet of the Conſuls, and 


8 beg their in- 


cot, terpoſition in Cretrxo's favor. Piso kept his houſe that 
L. Carry day on purpoſe to avoid them; but Gamxrus received 


AG,, them with intolerable rudeneſs, tho' their petition was 
ſeconded by the enitreaties and tears of the whole Senate: 
he treated CI EROS character and Comſulſbip with the 
rennt derifion, and tepulſed the whole company with 
threats and inſults for their fruitleſs pains to ſupport a 
ſinking cauſe. This raiſed great indignation in the aſ- 
ſembly; where the Pibun Ninxius, inſtead of being 
diſcouraged by the violence of the Conſul, made a mo- 
tion, that the Senate alſo ſhould change their habit with 
the reſt of the City; which was agreed to inſtantly by an 
unanimous vote. 'Gapintus, enraged at this, flew out 
of the Senate into the Forum; where he declared to 
the people from the Roftra, that men were miſtaken to 
imagine, that the Senate had any power in the Republic; 
that the Knights ſhould pay dear for that day's work ; 
when, in Cictro's, Conſulſhip, they kept guard in the 
Capitol with their drawn ſwords : and that the hour was 
nom come, when thoſe, who lived at that time in fear, 
ſhould revenge themſeFves on their enemies: and to con- 
firm the truth of what he ſaid, he baniſhed L. Lama, a 
Roman Knight, two hundred miles from the city, for his 
diſtinguiſhed zeal and activity in Cictro's ſervice [x]; 
| — 

| [x] Hic ſubito cum incredibilis in Capito- 2 ordinis preces & clariſſimorum civium 


lium multitudo ex tota urbe, cunctaque Italia lacrymas repudiavit ? Me ipſum ut contemſit 


conveniſſet, veſtem mutandam omnes, meque helluo patriz? Veſtris precibus à latrone 


etiam omni ratione, privato conſilio, quoniam 


publicis ducibus Reſpub. careret, defenden- 


dum putarunt. Erat eodem tempore Senatus 
in ͤæde Concordiæ, cum flens univerſus ordo 
cincinnatum Conſulem orabat, nam alter ille 
horridus & ſeverus domi ſe conſulto tenebat. 
Qua tum ſuperbia cœnum illud ac labes am- 

: 2 


iſto repudiatis, vir incredibili fide—L. Nin- 
nius ad Senatum de Repub. retulit. Senatuſ- 
que frequens veſtem pro mea ſalute mutandam 
cenſuit. .Exanimatus evolat e Senatu——— 
advocat concionem—errare homines, ſi etiam 
tum Senatum aliquid in Rep. poſſe arbitra- 
rentur.Veniſſe tempus 115, qui in timore 
| | fuiſſent, 
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an act of power, which no Conſul before him had ever A. Utb. 65. 
preſumed to exert on any Citizen; which was followed *. „ 
preſently by an edift from both the Conſult; forbidding aus pus, 
the Senate to put their late vote in execution, and injoin- - 
ing them to reſume their ordinary dreſs | y]. And where 
is there, lays Cictrxo, in all hiſtory, a more illuſtrious 
teſtimony to the honor of any man, than, that all the 
honeſt by private inclination, and the Senate by a_public 
decree, ſhould change their habit for the ſake of à fingle 
Citizen? [x]. 
Bur the reſolution of changing his gown was too haſty 
and inconſiderate, and helped to precipitate his ruin. 
He was not named in the law, nor perſonally affected by 
it: the terms of it were general and ſeemingly juſt, reach- 
ing onely to thoſe, who had taken the life of a Citizen it- 
legally. Whether this was his caſe, or not, was not yet 
the point in iſſue, but to be the ſubject of another trial: 
ſo that by making himſelf a criminal before his time, he 
ſhortened the trouble of his enemies, diſcouraged his 
friends, and made his caſe more deſperate than he need- 
ed to have done : whereas, if he had taken the part of 
commending or ſligbting the law, as being wholly uncon- 
cerned in it; and when he came to be actually attacked by a 
ſecond law, and brought to a trial upon it, had ſtood 
reſolutely upon his defence, he might have baffled the 
malice of his proſecutors. He was ſenſible of his error, 
when it was too late; and oft reproaches Ar ricus, that 


being 


ſuiſſent, ulciſcendi ſe. —L. Lamiam—in con- ad ſuum veſtitum Senatores redirent. Ep. fam. 
cione relegavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abeſſet 11. 14. 
millia paſſuum ducenta [Pro Sext. 11, 12, []. Quid enim quiſquam poteſt ex omni 
13. it. poſt red. in Sen. 5.] Quod ante id memoria ſumere illuſtrius, quam pro uno cive 
tempus civi Romano contigit nemini. Epiſt. & bonos omnes privato conſenſu, & univer- 
fam. 11. 16. ſum Senatum publico conſilio mutaſſe veſtem ? 
{y] Cum ſubito edicunt duo Conſules, ut Ibid. 12. 


gab 


L. Carroux © 
ius Piso, 
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* being a ſtander by, and leſs heated in the game than him- 


Col, ſelf, he would ſuffer him to make ſuch blunders [a]. 


As the other Conſul, Piso, had not yet explicitely de- 


A clared himſelf, ſo Cicxxo, accompanied by his ſom- in- 
law, who was his near kinſman, took occaſion to make 
him a viſit, in hopes to move him to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
and ſupport the authority of the Senate. They went to 
Him .about eleven in the morning, and found him, as 


Cicrxo afterwards told the Senate, coming out from 
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a little, dirty hovel, freſh from the laſt night's de- 
bauch, with his ſhippers on, his head muffled, and 
his breath ſo ſtrong of wine, that they could hardly 
bear the ſcent of it: he excuſed his drefs, and ſmell 
of wine, on the account of his ill health; for which 


he was obliged, he ſaid, to take ſome vinous medi- 


cines; but he kept them ſtanding all the while in 
that filthy place, till they had finiſhed their buſineſs. 
As ſoon as Cicxro entered into the affair, he frankly 


told them, that Gazinius was ſo miſerably poor, 


as not to be able to ſhew kis head; and muſt be ut- 
terly ruined, if he could not procure ſome rich pro- 
vince ; that he had hopes of one from Crops, but 
deſpaired of any thing from the Senate; that for his 
own part, it was his buſineſs to humor him on this 
e wal as-Cictxo had humored his Collegue in his 
Conſulſhip; and that there was no reaſon to implore 
the help of the Conſuls, ſince it was every man's duty 


K to 


fa) Nam prior lex nos nihil lædebat: titu mutando, in populo rogando. Quod, 
quam fi, ut eſt promulgata, laudare voluiſſe- niſi nominatim mecum agi cœptum eſſet, per- 


mus, aut, ut erat negligenda, negligere, no- nicioſum fuit. 
cere omnino nobis non potuiſſet. 


Me, meos meis tradidi-ini- 
ic mihi micis, inſpectante & tacente te; qui, fi non 


primum meum conſilium defuit ; ſed etiam plus ingenio valebas quam ego, certe timebas 
obfuit. Cæci, cæci, inquam, fuimus in veſ- minus, Ad Att. 3. 15. 


* 


* 
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4 to look to himſelf []:” which was all that they could 4 Gt. 695: 
get from him. 2 | 4 

CLopivs, all the while, was not idle, but puſhed on vu: Phe, 
his law with great vigor; and calling the people into . 
the Flaminian Circus, ſummoned thither alſo the Joung 
Mobles and the Knights, who were ſo buſy in Cictro's 
cauſe, to give an account of their conduct to that aſſem- 
bly but as ſoon as they appeared, he ordered his ſlaves 
and mercenaries to fall upon them with drawn ſwords, 
and vollies of ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that Hokxr Ex- 
SIUS was almoſt killed, and Vimenus, another Senator, ſo 
deſperately hurt, that he died ſoon after of his wounds | c|. 
Here he produced the two Conſuls, to deliver their ſenti- 
ments to the people on the merit of Cictro's Conſulſhip ; 
when Gazinius declared with great gravity, that he ut- 
terly condemned the 2 Citizens to death without a 
trial: Piso onely ſaid, that he had always been on the 
merciful fide, and had a great averſion to cruelty [d]. 
The reaſon of holding this aſſembly in the Flaminian 
Circus, without the gates of Rome, was to give Cæs AR 
an opportunity of aſſiſting at it, who, being now inveſted 
with a military command, could not appear within the 
walls, Cx$ar therefore being called upon, after the 
Conſuls, to deliver his mind on the fame queſtion, de- 
Uu clared, 


[5] Fgere—Gabinium ; fine provincia ſtare 
non poſſe : ſpem habere a Tribuno pleb.—a 
Senatu quidem deſperaſſe: hujus te cupiditati 
obſequi, ſicut ego feciſſem in Collega meo : 
nihil eſſe quod præſidium Conſulum implora- 
rem; ſibi quemque conſulere oportere, &c—. 
In Pi ſon. 6. | 

[] Qui adeſſe nobiliſſimos adoleſcentes, 
honeſtiſſimos Equites Romanos deprecatores 
meze ſalutis juſſerit; eoſque operarum ſuarum 
gladiis & lapidibus objecerit. Pro Sext. 12. 

Vidi hunc ipſum Hortenſium, lumen & 


ornamentum Reipub. pene interfici ſervorum 
manu qua in turba C. Vibienus, Senator, 
vir optimus, cum hoc cum eſſet una, ita eſt 
mul&atus, ut vitam amiſerit, Pro Mil. 14. 

[4] Preſſa voce & temulenta, quod in cives 
indemnatos eſſet animadverſum, id ſibi dixit 
gravis auctor vehementiſſime diſplicere. Poſt 
red. in Sen. 6. 

Cum eſſes interrogatus quid ſentires de 
Conſulatu meo, reſpondes, crudelitatem tibi 
non placere. In Piſ. 6. Te ſemper miſeri- 
cordem fuiſſe. Poſt red in Sen. 7. 
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A. Urb. 695: Clared, bat the procedings againſt LxnTuLus. and the 
Vat reft were irregular and illegal; but that he could not ap- 
L. Caron prove the deſign of puniſhing any body for them : that all 
A.Gazm3. phe world knew his ſenſe of the matter, and that he had 
given his vote againſt taking away their lives; yet be 
did not think it right to propound a law at this time, 
about things that were ſo long paſt [el. This anſwer was 
artfull, and agrecable to the part which he was then 
acting; for while it confirmed the foundation of CLopius's 
lau, it carried a ſhew of moderation towards CiIicxko; or, 
as an ingenious writer expreſſes it, left appearances onely to 
the one, but did real ſervice to the other 17 
- In this ſame aſſembly, Crops got à new law like- 
wiſe enacted, that made a great alteration in the conſti- 
tution of the Republic; viz. the repeal of the Alian 
and Fufian laws ; by which the people were left at li- 
to tranſa& all public buſineſs, even on the days 
called Faſti, without being liable to be obſtrufted by the 
Magiſtrates on any pretence whatſoever [g]. The two 
laws, now repealed, had been in force about a hundred 
years [O]; and made it unlawful 7 act any thing with 
the people, while the Augurs or Conſuls were obſerving the 
heavens and taking the auſpices. This wiſe conſtitution 
was the main ſupport of the ariſtocratical intereſt, and a 
perpetual curb to the petulance of factious Tribuns, 


whoſe 


[De] Dio, I. 38. p. 69. Reipub. ſalutares. De Haruſp. reſp. 27. 
Exil. de Cicer. p. 133. The Dies Faſti were the days on which the 
Iiſdem Conſulibus ſedentibus atque in- courts of law were open, and the Prætors ſat 
pf ntibus lata lex eſt, ne auſpicia valerent, to hear cauſes, which were marked for that 
ne quis obnunciaret, ne quis legi intercederet; purpoſe in the Calendars: but before this 
ut omnibus faſtis diebus legem ferre liceret : Cladian Law it was not allewed to tranſact any 
ut lex Elia, lex Fuſia ne valeret. Qua una buſineſs upon them with the le. 
rogatione quis non intelligat, univerſam Rem- 5 Centum prope annos legem Eliam & 
licam eſſe deletam ? [Pro Sext. 15. ] Suſ- Fuſiam tenueramus. In Piſ. 5. 
tulit duas leges, Kliam & Fuſiam, maxime 3 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. „ 
whoſe chief opportunity of doing miſchief lay in their . Cd 005 
power of obtruding dangerous laws upon the city, by | (cod. 
their credit with the populace. CicꝝRO therefore fre- ius Pie, 
quently laments the loſs of theſe two laws, as fatal to te 
Republic; he calls them the moſt ſacred and ſalutary 
laws of the State; the fences of their civil peace and 
quiet; the very walls and bulwarks of the Republic; 
which had held out againſt the fierceneſs of the Gxaccnt ; 
the audaciouſneſs of SaTuRNINUs ; the mobs of Dxusvs 
the bloodſhed of Cinna; the arms of Sviia[i]; to 
be aboli at laſt by the violence of this worthleſs 
Tribun. 3 

Powmety, who had hitherto been giving Cickxo the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, and been frequent 
and open in his viſits to him, began now, as the plot 
ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved; 
while the Clodian faction, fearing leſt he might be in- 
duced at laſt to protect him, were employing all their 
arts 0 infuſe jealoufies and ſuſpicions into him of a defign 
againſt him from CickRo. They poſted ſome of their con- 
fedents at Cictro's houſe, to watch his coming thither, 
and to admoniſh him by whiſpers and billets put into his 
hands, to be cautious of venturing himſelf there, and to 
tale better care of his life ; which was inculcated to him 
likewiſe ſo ſtrongly at home by perpetual letters and meſ- 

ſages from pretended friends, that he thought fit to with- 
draw himſelf from the city, to his houſe on the Alban 
hill [&]. It cannot be imagined, that he could enter- 

| Uu 2 tain 


| [7] Deinde ſanctiſſimas leges, ZFliam & vixerunt, ſolus conculcaris ac pro nihilo puta- 

Fuſiam, quz in Gracchorum ferocitate, & in ris. In Vatin: 9g. Propugnacula murique tran- 

audacia Saturnini, & in colluvione Druſi, & quillitatis & otii, In Piſon. 4. 

in cruore Cinnano, etiam inter Syllana arma [ Cum iidem illum, ut me metueret, me 
cayeret, 
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A” 695. 
Con 

L. Calrux- 


ius Piso, 
A. GaBIN Ius. 


|'tain any real apprehenſion of Cicero ; both Cictro's cha- 


— 
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racter and his own make that incredible: but if he had 
conceived any, it was not, as Cicero ſays, againſt him, but 
againſt the common enemies of them both, leſt they might 


_ poſſubly attempt ſomewhat in Cictro's name; and, by the 


but much the 


and was more than a match for 


opportunity of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid 
of them both at the ſame time. But the moſt probable 
conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engagements with 
Czxs4R, fro deſert Cickzo, and ſuffer him to be driven 
out of the city, he was willing to humor theſe inſinua- 


tions, as giving the moſt plauſible pretext of excuſing his 


perfidy. 
Bor Cicto had ſtill with him not onely all the beſt, 
greateſt part of the city; determined to 
run all hazards, and expoſe their lives for his ſafety [I]; 
the ſtrength of 
CLopius and the Conſuls, if the Triumvirate onely would 
ſtand neuter. Before things came therefore to extre- 
mity, he thought it adviſeable to preſs Pour in ſuch a 


manner, as to know for certain, what he had to e 


from him: ſome of his chief friends undertook this 


taſk; Lucullus, ToxauaTus, LENTULUs, &c. who, 
with a numerous attendance of citizens, went to find 
him at his Alban Villa, and to intercede with him, ub 


to deſert the fortunes of his old friend. He received 
them civilly, tho coldly ; referring them wholly to the 
Conſuls, and declaring, that be, being anely @ private 

8 


caveret, monuerunt ;-iidem me, mihi illum uni 
eſſe ini miciſſimum, dicerent.— Pr. Dom. XI. 
Quem domi meæ certi hominesad eam rem 
compoliti monuerunt, ut eſſet cautior: ejuſque 
vitæ a me inſidias apud me domi poſitas eſſe 
dixerunt : atque hanc ei ſuſpicionem alii lit- 
teris mittendis, alii nunciis, alii coram ipſi 


excitaverunt, ut ille, cum a me certe nihil 
timeret, ab illis, ne quid meo nomine moli- 
rentur, cavendum putaret. Pro Sext. 18. 
[/} Si ego in cauſa tam bona, tanto ſtudio 
Senatus, conſenſu tam incredibili bonorum 
omnium, tam parato, tota denique Italia ad 
omnem contentionem expedita, Ib. 16. 
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man, could not pretend to take the field againſt an armed 4. Urb. 695 


Tribun, without a public authority ; but if the Conſuls, by 4 


L. Cal pu- 


a decree of the Senate, would enter into the affair, he would vu, p..,, 
preſently arm himſelf in their defence m]. With this . 
anſwer they addreſſed themſelves again to the Conſuls ; _ 
but with no better ſucceſs than before: Gazinivs treat- 
ed them rudely ; but PIs o calmly told them, hat he 
was not ſo ſtout a Conſul, as TorauaTus and Cictro had 
been ; that there was no need of arms, or fighting ; that 
CicxRo might ſave the Republic a ſecond time, if he 
pleaſed, by withdrawing himſelf , for if he ſtaid, it 
would coſt an infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in 
ſhort, that neither he, nor his collegue, nor his ſon-in-law, 
Czsar, world relinquiſh the party of the Tribun| 1 |. 
AFTER this repulſe, Cicero reſolved to make his laſt 
effort on Pourzv, by throwing himſelf in perſon at his 
feet. PLuTarcn tells us, that Pomrty ſlipt out at a back 
door, and would not fee him : but it is certain from 
Cickko's account, that he was admitted to an audience; 
and when be began to preſs and even ſupplicate him, in a 
manner the moſt affecting, that Powrty flatly refuſed to 
help bim; alledging in excuſe of himſelf, the neceſſity, 
which he was under, of acting nothing againſt the will of 
Czsar [o]. This experiment convinced Cicero, that 


he 


Ln] Nonne ad te L. Lentulus, L. Terqua- ſulatu ſuiſſet, aut ego: nihil opus eſſe armis, 
tus, M. Lucullus venit? Qui omnes ad eum, nihil contentione: me poſſe iterum Rempub. 
multique mortales oratum in Albanum obſe- ſervare, fi ceſſiſſem; infinitam cædem fore, 
cratumque venerant, ne meas fortunas deſereret, ſi reſtitiſſem. Deinde ad extremum, neque 
cum Reipub. fortunis conjunctas. 8e con- ſe, neque generum, neque collegam ſuum 
tra armatum Tribunum pleb. fine conſi lio Tribuno pleb. defuturum. Ibid. 
publico decertare nolle: Conſulibus ex Sena- Le] Is, qui nos fibi quondam ad pedes 
tus conſulto Rempub. defendentibus, ſe arma ftratos ne ſublevabat quidem, qui ſe nihil 
ſumpturum. In Picea. 31. contra hujus voluntatem facere poſſe aichat. 
Ii Quid, infelix, reſponder is?: Te non Ad Att. 10. 4. 
eſſe tam fortem, quam ipſe Torquatus in con- 
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*. Urb. 695. he had a much greater power to contend with, than 
cel. what had yet appeared in fight: he called therefore a 
L. Po, council of his friends, with intent to take his final reſo- 
Germs lution, agreeably to their advice, The queſtion was, 
Whether it was 75 ft to ſtay, and defend Bimſelf &. force; 
or to ſave the effuſion 3 blood, by retreating, till the 
orm ſhould blow over : Lucullus adviſed the firſt ; but 
Caro, and above all HoxrENSsIlUs, warmly urged the 
 laft; which concurring alſo with ATTicu 2 advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own family, 
made him reſolve to quit the field to his enemies, and 
ſubmit to a voluntary exil [p]. 

Altrei before his retreat, he took a /mall ſtatue of 

MixkR va, which had long been reverenced in his family, 
as a kind of Tutelar Deity,” au carrying it tothe Caps 
zol, placed" it in ibe Temple of Jurrrxx, under the title of 
Minzrya, the guardian of ibe city [(q]. His view might 
poſſibly be to ſignify, that . he had done all, which 
human prudence” could contrive, for the defence of the 
Republic, he was now forced to give it up to the pro- 
tection of the Gods 3 ſince nothing leſs than the inter- 
poſition of ſome. Dei could preſerye it from ruin ; or 
rather, as he himſelf ſeems to intimate, in the uncertain 
. ght, and the plunder of his goods, which 
was likely to 8 he had a mind zo 13 this ſacred 
image, in the moſt conſpicuous part of the city, as a 
monument of his ſervices, which would naturally excite 
an affectionate remembrance of him in the people, by 
letting them ſee, that his heart was ſtill there, a 

a 


[p] Lacrymæ meorum me ad mortem ire bus ereptis noſtris rebus ac perditis, violari ab 
prohibuerunt. Ibid. 4. Plutar. in Cic. impiis paſſi non ſumus, eamque ex noſtra domo 
L ] Nos, qui illam cuſtodem arb, omni- in ipſius patris domum detulimus. De Leg. 2. 7. 
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had depoſited his Gods. After this act he withdrew 4. Us. 695. 
himſelf in the night, eſcorted by a numerous guard of Cod 
friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left him, with 4 ah 
great expreſſions of tenderneſs, to purſue his way towards e. 
Sicily; which he propoſed for the place of his reſidence, 
and where, for his eminent ſervices to the iſland, he 
aſſured himſelf of a kind reception and ſafe retreat. 


_ 
o 
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* 655. HE wretched alternative to which Cickzo was 
Coll.” reduced, of lofing either his country or his life, 
ST "Me is ſufficient to confute all the cavils of thoſe, 
„Gant, who, from a hint or two in his writings, obſcurely 
thrown out, and not well underſtood, are fo forward to 
charge him with the levity of temporizing, or ſelling 
: himſelf for any bribe, which could feed his vanity : for 


nothing is more evident, than that he might not onely 
have avoided this ſtorm, but obtained whatever honors 
he pleaſed, by entring into the meaſures of the Triumvi- 
rate, and lending his authority to the ſupport of their 
power ; and that the onely thing, which provoked 


all 


Does his offers flighted, and his friendſhip utterly rejected by 


Bim. 
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Jim al. This he declares to the Senate, who A. Urb. 69. 
hank ig of mg pr ow it; „ That CæsAR had Gt? 

cc tried all means to induce him to take part in the acts 8 ha 
« of his Conſulſhip ; had offered him Commiſſions and . 
«he ſhould deſire; to make him even a © fourth in 

c the alliance of the Three, and to hold him in the 

c fame rank of friendſhip with PourEY himſelf-All 

«which I: refuſed, ſays he, not out of ſlight to Cs Ak, 

«but conſtancy to my principles; and becauſe I thought 

te the acceptance of them unbecoming the character, 

<« which I ſuſtained; how wiſely, I will not diſpute; 

« but am ſure, that it was firmly and bravely; when 

“ inſtead of baffling the malice of my enemies, as I could . 
« eaſily have done by that help, I choſe to ſuffer any, 
“violence, rather than to deſert your intereſt, and de- 

« ſcend from my own rank |]. 

_ Cxs4ar continued at Rome, till he ſaw Cicero driven 

out of it; but had no ſooner laid down his Conſulſhip, 

than he began to be attacked and affronted himſelf, by 

zwo of the new Prætors, L. Dowrrivs and C. Memmivs ; 

who called in queſtion he validity of his acts, and made 

ſeveral efforts in the Senate to get them annulled by public 

authority. But the Senate had no ſtomach to meddle 

with an affair fo delicate; ſo that the whole ended in 

ſome fruitleſs debates and altercations ; and Cæs Ax, to 

prevent all attempts of that kind in his abſence, took care 

always, by force of bribes, to ſecure the leading Magi- 

2 | ſtrates 


[a] Hoc fibi contraxiſſe videbatur Cicero, viratum acciperem rogavit; me in tribus ſibi 
quod inter xx. viros dividendo agro Campano conjunctiſſimis Conſularibus eſſe voluit ; mihi 
eſſe noluiſſet. Vell. Paterc. 2. 45. ad Att. legationem, quam vellem, quanto cum honore 
9. 2. | vellem, detulit. Quæ ego non ingrato animo, 

I Conſul egit eas res, quarum me parti- ſed obſtinatione quadam ſententiæ repudiavi, 
cipem eſſe voluit. Me ile ut Quinque- &c. De Prov. Conſ. 17. | 


oe 


— 
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a. Urb. 695. rates to bis intereſts; and ſo went off to his province of 
Gen [c]. But as this unexpected tion gave ſome 
. Cage, little ruffle to the Triumwirate, ſo it ferved them, as an 
A.Gazmws. additional excuſe for their behaviour towards Ciczro ; 
alledging, that their own rs were nearer to them, 
than other people's; and that they were obliged, for their 
own ſecurity, not to irritate F popular a Tribun, as 

C:opivs [d. E 
5 As ſoon as it was known, that Cicsxo was gone, 
| CLopivs filled the Forum with his band of flaves and in- 
cendiaries, and publiſhed a ſecond law, 0 the Roman 
people, as he called them, though there was not one honeſt 
Citizen, or man of credit among /# them [e]. The law, 
as we may gather from the ſcattered paſlages of it, was 

cConceived in the following terms. at 

FFhereas M.'T.Ciczro has put Roman Citizens to death 
unheard and uncondemned ; and for that end forged the 
authority and decree of the Senate: may it pleaſe you to or- 
dain, that he be interdifted from fire and water: that no 
body preſume to harbour or receive him on pain of death : 
end that whoever ſhall move, ſpeak, vote, or take any flep 
zowards recalling bim, he ſhall be treated as a public ene- 
my; unleſs thoſe ſhould firſt be recalled to life, whom 

Cictro unlawfully put to death | f |. 
Taz law was drawn by SexT. Cropius, the kinſman, 
| and 
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ſc} Functus Conſulatu, C. Memmio, L. 
Domitio Prætoribus, de ſuperioris anni actis 
referentibus, cognitionem Senatui detulit: nec 
illo ſaſcipiente, triduoque per irritas alterca- 


tiones abſumpto, in provinciam abiit — ad 


ſecuritatem igitur poſteri temporis in magno 
negotio habuit obligare ſemper annuos ma- 
giſtratus, & e petitoribus non alios adjuvare, 
aut ad honorem pati pervenire, quam qui fibi 
recepiſſent propugnaturos abſentiam ſuam. — 
dueton. J. Cæſ. 23. 


* 


[4] Illi autem aliquo tum timore perterriti, 


quod acta illa, atque omnes res anni ſuperio- 
ris labefactari a Prætoribus, infirmari a Senatu, 
atque principibus civitatis putabant, Tribu- 
num popularem a ſe alienare nolebant, ſuaque 
ſibi propiora pericula eſſe, quam mea, loque- 
bantur. Pro Sext. 18. 

[e] Non denique ſuffragii latorem in iſta 
tua proſcriptione quenquam, niſi furem ac fi» 
carium reperire potuiſti, Pro Dom, 18. 

[/] Vid. Pro Dom. 18, 19, 20, Poſt red. 
in Sen. 2, x. Ny 
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and prime miniſter of the Tribun; though VaTinivs A. Um,Gg;. 
alſo laid ſome claim to it, Deere 27 one of Se- r 


natoriun rank who openty ws; radi ir [e]. Tt was eſſen- Common 
tially null and — both for the matter and the form: A. Gnu 
it was not properly a lau, but what 


for in the firſt place, 


they called a privilege; or an aft, to inſlict penalties on 
a particular Citizen by name, without any previous trial; 
which was expreſſly probibited by the moſt. ſacred and Fu 
damental conſritutions of the Republic\h]. Secondly, the 
terms of it were ſo abſurd, that they annulled themſelves; 
or it enacted, not that Cicero may or ſhould be, but 
— br be interdlicted; which was impoſſible; fence no 
power on earth, ſays Cicero, can make a thing to be 
done, before it be done [i]. Thirdly, the penal clauſe 


being grounded on a ſuggeſtion notorioufly falſe, that 


Cicero had forged the decrees of the Senate; it could not 
poſſibly fland, fur want of u foundation [E]. Laftly, 
tho it provided that ny body fſbould harbour him, yet it 


had not ordered him 10 517 expelled, or injoined him to 
quit the city IJ. It was the cuſtom, in all laws made by 
the Tribes to inſert he name of the Tribe, which was 
rſt called to vate; and of the man, who firſ vored in it 
for the law; that he might be tranſmitted down with 
Xx 2 the 


[z] Hance tibi 1 8. Clodius ſeriplit — ſe ipſa diſſolvat? ib. 19 


Homini egentiſſimo ac facinoroſiſſimo S.Clodio, 
ſocio tui ſanguinis. — Hoc tu ſcriptore, hoc 
conſiliario, hoc miniſtro—Rempub. perdidiſti. 
Pro Dom. 2, x, 18. IIle unus ordinis noſtri 
diſceſſu meo palam exſultavit — Pro Sext. 


[4] Vetantlegesſacrate, vetant XII. tabulz, 
leges privatis hominibus irrogari. Id eſt enim 
Privilegium. Pro Dom. 17. 
WU Non tulit ut interdicatur fed ut inter- 
m ſit — Sexte noſter, bona venia, quoniam 
jam dialecticus es — quod factum non eſt, ut 
ſit factum, ferri ad populum, aut verbis allis 
ſanciri, aut ſuffragiis confirmari poteſt ? ib. 18. 
Quid 1: 11s verbis ſcripta eſt iſta proſcriptio, ut 


N. B. The dikinction here intimated be- 
tween interdicatur, and interdictum fit, de- 
ſerves the attention of all Grammarians. They 


are commonly uſed indifferently, as terms 


wholly equivalent; yet according to Citero's 
criticiſm, the one, we fee, makes the ſenſe 
abſurd, where the other is juſt and proper. 

{#] Ef enim, quod M. Tullius falſum Se- 
natus conſultum retulerit, fi igitur retulit fal- 
ſum Senatus conſultum, tum eſt rogatio: _ non 
retulit, nulla eſt. Pro Dom. 19. 

[/] Tuliſti de me ne reciperer, non ut 


exirem — pcena eſt, qui receperit; quam om- 
nes neglexerunt; ejectio nulla eſt. Ib. 20 
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a. gro 605. the law itſelf, as the principal eſpouſer and promoter of 
cot” it [en]. This honor was given to one Sxputivs, a mean, 

% pte, obſcure fellow, without any ſettled habitation, who yet 
A. Geninius. afterwards declared, that he was not in Rome at the time, 
and knew nothing at all of the matter : which gave 

Cicxro occaſion to obſerve, when he was reproaching 
CLopius with this act, zhat Szpurius might eafily be the 

frft voter, who, for want of a lodging, uſed to lie all 

night in the Forum; but it was ſtrange, that when he 

was driven to the neceſſity of forging a leader, he ſhould 

not be able to find a more reputable one fu]. 
Wrrn this law againſt Cictro, there was another pub- 

liſhed at the ſame time, which, according to the ſtipu- 

lation already mentioned, was to be the pay and price 

for it; to grant to the two Conſuls the provinces above 
ſpecified, with a proviſion of whatever troops and money 

they thought fit [a]. Both the laws paſſed without op- 
poſition; and CLopius loſt no time in putting the firſt 

of them in execution; but fell to work immediately in 
plundering, burning and demoliſhing Ciczro's howſes, 

both in the city and the country. The beft part of his 

goods was divided between the two Conſuls; the marble 

columns of his Palatin houſe were carried publicly to 

Piso's father-in-law; and the rich furniture of his Tuſ- 

culan Villa to his neighbour Gapmivs ; who removed ever 


the 


Lu] Tribus Sergia principium fuit: pro potueris auctdrem adumbrare meliorem ? Sin 
Tribu, Sextus L. F. Varro primus ſcivit. This autem is primus ſcivit, quod facile potuit, 
was the form, as appears from fragments of propter inopiam tecti in foro pernoctans. 
the old laws. Vid. Frontin. de Aquzd. — Pro Dom. 30. Quam Sedulius ſe negat ſciviſſe. 
Fragment. Legis Thoriæ, apud rei agrar. Ib. 31. | 
Scriptores. Lav.. 9. 38. | Co] Ut provincias acciperent, quas ipfi vel- 

D] Sedulio principe, qui ſe illo die con- lent ; exercitum & pecuniam quantam vellent. 

| Romæ non friſle. Quod fi non fuit, Pro Sext. x. in Piſon. 16. Illo ipſo die mihi 
quid te audacius, qui in ejus nomen incideris? Reique pub. pernicies, Gabinio & Piſoni pro- 
Quid deſperatius, qui ne ementiendo quidem vincia rogata eſt, Pro Sext. 24. * 


* 


the trees of his plantations into his own grounds | pl + A. Urb. 695. 
and to make the loſs of his houſe in Nome irretrievable, Cf 
Cropivs conſecrated the Area, on which it flood, to the © . 
perpetual ſervice of religion, and built a temple upon it Gen,EL 
to the Goddeſs L1yzrty [og] * 

WILE CIcERO's houſe was in flames, the two Conſuls, 
with all their ſeditious crew around them, were publicly 
feaſting and congratulating each other for their victory, 
and for having revenged the death of their old friends on 
the head of Cictro: where, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
GapiNIus openly bragged, that he had always been the fa- 
vorite of CATILINE; and Piso, that he was couſin to Cr- 
THEGUS [V]. CLopius, in the meanwhile, not content with 
exerting his vengeance onely on Cictro's houſes, purſued 
his wife and children with the ſame fury: and made ſe- 
veral attempts to get young Cickko, the ſon, into his hands, 
then about fix years old, with an intent to kill him [s] 
but the child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
TERENT IA had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Velta, 
but was dragged. out of it forcibly, by his orders, to the 
public Office or Tribunal, where he was fitting, to be ex- 


amined, about the concealment of her huſband's effects: 
but 


47 


[7] Uno eodemque tempore domus mea ſecraſſe — Ib. 40. 8 


diripiebatur, ardebat: bona ad vicinum 
Conſulem de Palatio; de Tuſculano ad item 


alterum vicinum Conſulem deferebantur. Poſt 


red. in Sen. 7. 
Cum domus in Palatio, villa in Tuſculano, 


altera ad alterum Conſulem transferebatur 
columnz marmoreæ ex ædibus meis, inſpectan- 
te populo Romano, ad ſocerum Conſulis porta- 
bantur: in fundum autem vicini Conſulis non 
zuſtrumentum, aut ornamenta villæ, ſed etiam 
arbores transferebantur. Pro Dom. 24. 
[2] Cum ſuis dicat ſe manibus domum civis 
optimi evertiſſe, & eam usdem manibus con- 


[7] Domus ardebat in Palatio — Conſule 
epulabantur, & in conjuratorum gratulatione 
verſabantur; cum alter ſe Catilinz delicias, 
alter Cethegi conſobrinum fuiſſe diceret.——- 
Pro Dom. 24. in Piſon. XI. Pro Sext. 24. 

[5] Vexabatur uxor mea: liberi ad necem 
quærebantur. Pro Sext. 24. | 

Quid vos uxor mea miſera violarat ? Quam 
vexaviſtis raptaviſtis — quid mea filia ? — 
Quid parvus filius? Quid fecerat, quod 


eum toties per inſidias interficere voluiſtis? — 


Pro Dom. 23. | | 
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A 5s. but being a woman of fingular ſpirit and reſolution, ſhe 
cod bore all his inſults with a maſculine courage 2]. 

eps, Bur while CL ob r us ſeemed to aim at nothing in this 

 A:Ganrewvs, affair, but the gratification of his revenge, he was carry- 
ing on a private intereſt at the ſame time, which he had 
much at heart. The houſe, in which he himſelf lived, 
was contiguous to a part of Crctro's ground; which, - 
being now laid open, made that fide of he Palatin hi 7 
the moſt airy and deſirable ſituation in Rome: his inten- 
tion therefore was, by the purchaſe of another houſe 
which ſtood next to him, o nale the whole Area his own, 
with the benefit of the fine Portico and Temple annexed : 
ſo that he had no ſooner demoliſhed CIcERO's houſe, 
than he began to treat with- the owner of the next, 
Q. Sn Tus PosTuUMuUs, @ Roman Knight, who abſolutely 
refuſed to ſell it, and declared, that CLop ros, of all 
men, ſhould never have it, while he lived: Croprus 
threatened to obſftruct his windows ; but finding that nei- 
ther his threats, nor offers availed any thing, he contrived 
to get the Knight Poyſoned; and ſo bought the houſe, after 
his death, at the ſale of his effects, $ outbidding all who 
offered for it, His next ſtep was, to ſecure the remain- 
ing part of Crctro's area, which was not included 77 
the conſecration, and was now alſo expoſed by his direction 
to a public auction; but as it was not eaſy to find ay 
citizen, who would bid for it; and he did not care 0 buy 
it in his own name, he was forced to provide an obſcure, 
needy fellow, called Scaro, 20 purchaſe it for him, and 


by that means became maſter of the moſt ſpacious habita- 


tion in all the city [u]. THyIs 
[:] A te quidem omnia fieri fortiſſime, at- tabulam Valeriam ducta efſes. Ep. Fam. 14. 2. 
que amantiſſime video: nec miror 3 —— nam [=] Ipſe cum loci illius, cum ædium cupi- 


ad me P. Valerius - ſcripſit id quod ego maxi- ditate flagraret. — Pro Dom. 41. _ 
mo cum fletu legi, quemadmodum a Veſtæ ad Monumentum iſte, nunquam aut religionem 
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of every thing, that was dear to him, ſoon made him re- 


the envy and treachery of his counſellors, who 
advantage of his fears, and the | 
under, puſhed him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. 
This he chiefly charges on HoRrENS IVS; and though he 


taking the 


forbears to name him to ATTicus, on account of the 
ſtrict friendſhip between them, yet he accuſes him very 


freely to his brother 


QUINTUs, 4 coming every day in- 


fidiouſfly to his houſe, and with the greateſt profeſſions of 


zeal and aſfection, perpetually infinuating to his hopes and 
fears, that by giving way to the preſent rage, he could 
not fail of being recalled with glory in three days time| x}: 
HorTENS1us was particularly intimate at this time with 
Pour; and might poſſibly be employed to urge CIcRRO 
to this ſtep, in order to ſave Pompey the diſgrace of being 
forced to act againſt him with a high hand. But let that 
be as it will, it was Powrty's conduct, which ſhocked 
Ciczro the moſt : not for its being contrary zo his oaths, 
which the ambitious can eaſily diſpenſe with, but 70 his 

intereſt, 


rplexity, which he was 


ullam excogitavit : habitare laxe & magnifice 


voluit: duaſque & magnas & nobiles domos 
conjungere. Eodem puncto temporis quo 
meus diſceſſus iſti cauſam cædis eripuit, a Q. 
Seio contendit, ut domum ſibi venderet. Cum 
ille id negaret, primo ſe luminibus ejus eſſe 
obſtructurum minabatur. Affirmabat Poſtu- 
mus, ſe vivo, domum ſuam iſtius nunquam 
futuram. Acutus adoleſcens ex iſtius ſermone 
intellexit, quid fieri oporteret. Hominem ve- 
neno apertiſſime ſuſtulit. Emit domum, lici- 
tatoribus defatigatis —— in Palatio pulcherri- 
mo proſpectu porticum cum conclavibus pa- 
vimentatam trecentum pedum concupierat; 
ampliſſimum periſtylum, facile ut omnium 
domos & laxitate & dignitate ſuperaret: & 


homo religioſus, cum ædes meas idem emeret 
& venderet, tamen illis tantis tenebris, non 
auſus eſt ſuum nomen emptioni aſcribere. 
Poſuit ſcilicet Scatonem illum. Pro Dom. 44. 
At in us ædibus, quas tu Q. Seio Equite Ro- 
mano per te apertiſſime interfecto, tenes. De 
Haruſp. reſpon. 14. 

[x] Me ſumma ſimulatione amoris, ſum- 
maque afliduitate quotidiana ſceleratiſſime, 
inſidioſiſſimeque tractavit, adjuncto etiam Ar- 
rio, quorum ego conſiliis, promiſſis, præceptis 
deſtitutus, in hanc calamitatem incidi. Ad 
Quint. Frat. 1. 3. | 

Spe triduo ſum ma cum gloria dicebar eſſe 
rediturus. Ib. 4. | 
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Tuts deſolation of Crcaro's fortunes at home, and 4. Ub. 6g;. 
the miſery, which he ſuffered abroad, in being deprived I Call. 
| abs . 


pent of the reſolution of his flight; which he aſcribes 20 . CM 


vs. 


— — — 
— — 
** _"_ 


— — 
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A. Urb. 695. 


Cic. 40. 
Col? 
L. Calyvur- 


us P150, 
A. GaIxIVs. 


the conſequences of his ſtay; and that the real aim of the 
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intereft, which they never neglect, but through weak- 
neſs. The conſideration of what was 20 ul to Powresy, 
made him depend on his aſſiſtance (y]: he could 
haye guarded againſt his treachery, but could not ſuſpe& 
him of the folly, of giving hiniſelf intirely up to Cæs ak, 
who was the principal mover and director of the whole 
affair. 48501 | 

IN this ruffled and querulous ſtate of his mind, ſtung 
with the recollection of his own miſtakes, and the perfidy 
of his friends, he frequently laments, zhaz he had not tried 
the fate of arms, and reſolved either to conquer bravely, 
or fall honorably : which he dwells ſo much upon in his 
letters, as to ſeem perſuaded, that it would have been. his 
wiſeſt courſe. But this is a problem, not eaſy to be ſolved: 
it is certain, that his enemies were uſing all arts, to urge 
him to the reſolution of retreating ; as if they apprehended 


Triumvirate was, not to deſtroy, but to humble him : 
yet it is no leſs certain, that all reſiſtance muſt have been 
vain, if they had found it neceſſary to exert their ſtrength 
againſt him; and that they had already proceded too far, 
to ſuffer him to remain in the city, in defiance of them: 
and if their power had been actually employed to drive 
him away, his return muſt have been the more deſperate, 
and they the more intereſted to keep him out; ſo that it 
ſeems to have been his moſt prudent part, and the moſt 
agreeable to his character, to yield, as he did, to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, | 

Bor 


[y] Sed fi quiſquam fuiſſet, qui me Pom- Nullum eſt meum peccatum, niſi quod 11s 
peii minus liberali reſponſo perterritum, a tur- credidi, a quibus nefas putaram eſſe me deci- 
piſſimo gonſilio revocaret. Ad Att. 3, 15. pi, aut etiam quibus ne id expedire quidem 

Multa, quæ mentem exturbarent meam : arbitrabar.— Ibid, —— ; 
ſubita defectio Pompeii, Ad Quin, Frat. 1. 4. | 


- 
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Bor we have a full account of the motives of his re- A. un. 655. 
treat, in the ſpeeches, which he made aſter his return, both . 


to the Senate and the people. When I ſaw the Senate, 
cc ſays he, deprived of its leaders; myſelf partly puſhed, NR 


cc 
cc 


. 


CC 


field, under their old Chiefs; the Knights terrified 


ſtill have defended = ſelf by arms; and was adviſed 


and partly betrayed by the Magiſtrates; the ſlaves en- 
rolled by name, under the color of fraternities; the re- 
mains of CarILIxE's forces brought again into the 


with Proſcriptions; the Corporate Towns with military 
execution; and all with death and deſtruction ; I could 


to it by many brave friends, nor did I want that ſame 
courage, which you had all ſeen me exert on other 


L. Carroux 


' nivs Piso, 


occaſions ; but when J ſaw, at the ſame time, that, if 


I conquered my preſent enemy, there were many more 


behind, whom TI had ſtill to conquer; that, if I hap- 


pened to be conquered, many honeſt men would fall 
both with me and after me; that there were people 


* enough ready to revenge the Tribun's blood, while the 


puniſhment of mine would be left to the forms of a 
trial and to poſterity; I reſolved not to employ force 


in defending my private ſafety, after I had defended 


that of the public without it; and was willing, that 


honeſt men ſhould rather lament the ruin of my for- 


tunes, than make their own deſperate by adhering to 
me: and if after all I had fallen alone, that would 
have been diſhonorable to my ſelf; if amidſt the 
ſlaughter of my citizens, fatal to the Republic [&]. 

In another ſpeech ; If in fo good a cauſe, ſays he, 
ſupported with ſuch zeal by the Senate; by the con- 


currence of all honeſt men; by the ready help of all 


Ay « Italy; 
[Lz]; Poſt red. in Sen. 13. 14. 
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Nius P80, 


A. GaIx ius. CC 


ITtaly * 1 had given way to the rage of a defpicable 
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Tribun, or feared the levity of two contemptible Con- 
ſuls, I muſt own myſelf to have been a coward, without 


moved me. That fury CLopws was perpetually pro- 


„ claming in his 


cc 


«c 
N 
xc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


(0 


was done by the authority of Pourxv, Cxassus and 
Cz$ar—that theſe Three were his counſellors in the 
cabinet, his leaders in the field ; one of whom had an 
army already in Italy, and the other Two could raiſe 
one whenever they pleaſed— What then? Was it my 
part to regard the vain braggs of an enemy, falſly thrown 
out againſt thoſe eminent men? No; it was not his 
talking, but their ſilence, which ſhocked me; and, 
though they had other reaſons for holding their tongues, 
yet to one in my circumſtances, their ſaying nothing 
was a declaration; their ſilence a confeſſion : they had 
cauſe indeed to be alarmed on their own account, left 
their acts of the year before ſhould be annulled by the 
Prætors and the Senate many people alſo were inſtill- 
ing jealouſies of me into Pourꝝv, and perpetually 
admoniſhing him to beware of me---and as for Cæs AR, 
whom ſome imagined to be angry with me, he was at 


the gates of the city with an army; the command of 


which he had given to Arrius, my enemy's brother-— 
When I ſaw all this, which was open and manifeſt to 
every body; what could I do? When CLopivs 
declared in a public ſpeech, that I muſt either con- 
quer twice, or periſh ſo that neither my victory, 
nor my fall would have reſtored the peace of the Re- 
public [a]. 


CLopivs 


La] Pr. Sextio. 16,- 18, 19; 
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CLop1vs, having ſatiated his revenge CiegRO, A. Urd, 695. 
propoſed another law, not leſs violent and unjuſt, again cou, 
Prolzuv, King of Cyprus; to deprive him of bis king- — 
dom, and reduce it to a Roman province and confiſcate *Gmmws. 
his whole eftate. This Prince was brother. to the King of 
Egypt, and reigning by the ſame right of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſton; in full peace and amity with Rome; accuſed of 
uo practices, nor ſuſpetted of any defigns againſt the Ro- 
public; whoſe onely crime was to be rich and covetous; 
ſo that the law was an unparallelled act of injuſtice, and 
what CIE Ro, in a public ſpeech, did not ſcruple to call 
a mere robbery [b]. But CLopius had an old grudge to 
the King, for refuſing to ranſom him, when he was taken 
by the Pirates; and ſending him onely the contemprible 
ſumm of two talents [c] and what, ſays Cictro, muſt 
other Kings think of their ſecurity, to ſee their crowns 
and fortunes at the diſpoſal of a Tribun, and fix hundred 
mercenaries |d |? The law paſſed however without any 
oppoſition ; and to ſanctify it, as it were, and give it the 
better face and color of juſtice, Caro was charged with 
rtbe execution of it: which gave CLopws a double plea- 
ſure, by impoſing ſo ſhameful a taſk upon the graveſt 
man in Rome. It was a part likewiſe of the ſame law, 
as well as of Caro's commiſſion, to reſtore certain exiles 
of Byzantium, whom their city had driven out for crimes 
againſt the public peace [e]. The engaging Caro in = 
[3] Qui cum lege nefaria Ptolemæum, 5 Pro Sext. 26. De quo nulla 0 
gem Cypri, fratrem Regis Alexandrini, eo- quam ſuſpicio durior. Ib. 27. 
dem jure regnantem, cauſa incognita, pub- . Dio. 38. p. 78. Appian. I. 2. 4417. 
licaſſes, populumque Romanum ſcelere obli- 4] En! cur cæteri Reges ſtabilem eſſe for- 
aſſes: cum in ejus regnum, bona, fortunas, tunam ſuam arbitrentur, cum — videant, Jer 
atrocinium hujus imperii immiſiſſes, cujus Tribunum aliquem & ſexcentas operas ſe for- 
cum patre, avo, majoribus, ſocietas nobis & tunis ſpoliari, & regno omni poſſe nudari ? Pro 
amicitia fuiſſet, — Pro Dom. 8. Sext. 27. 3 
Rex amicus, nulla injuria commemorata, [e Hujus pecuniæ rtandæ, &, fi quis 


d 
nullis repetitis rebus, cum bonis omnibus pub- ſuum jus defenderet, bello gerendo Catonem 
e- 
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| A-Vib. 695. dirty work was a maſter piece, and ſerved 1 many purpoſes 
Gt of great uſe to CLopiws: firſt; ro get rid of a trouble- 


ay 147" wh . ſome adverſary for the remainder of F his 75 iftracy : ſe- 


Ke condly, to fix u blot on Cato ec [rags ew, that the 
miaoſt rigid pretenders to virtue might be caught by a pro- 
per bait: chirdly, to flop his F for Fas future, as he 
openly bragged, from clamoring againſt extraordinary con- 
miſſions : ourthly, to oblige him, above all, to acknowledge 

the Validity of his acts, by his ſubmitting to bear a part in 
them | f |. The Tribun had the ſatisfaction to ſee Caro 
taken in his trap; and received @ congratulatory letter 
upon it from Cxs ax, addreſſed to him in the familiar 
ſtile, of Czsar fo CLobrus; which he read publicly to 

the people, ” a proof 0 the frnoular intimacy between 
4 J. . 1. 2 mean while, as ſoon 

as be 9 of the lau, and of Caro's approach towards 
Cyprus, rid an end to his life by poyſon ; unable to bear 

the diſgrace of loſing at once both his crown and his 
wealth. Caro executed his commiſſion with great fide- 

lity; and returned the year following, in a kind of tri- 
umph to Rome, with all the King's effects reduced into 
money, amounting to about a million and a half ſterling ; 
which he delivered wi ts great Pomp into the public trea- 


fury Lb]. 


| — Tuwtrs 

prefeciſti. — Pro Dom. 8. contraextraordinarias pote ſtates libera fuiſſet — 
At etiam eo negotio M. Catonis ſplendorem Quod ſi ille repudiaſſet, dubitatis quin ei vis 
maculare yoluerunt. Pro Sext. 28. eſſet allata, cum omnia acta illius anni per il- 


Tu una lege tuliſti, ut Cyprius Rex cum lum unum labefactari viderentur ? —Pro Sext. 
bonis omnibus ſub præcone ſubjiceretur, & 28, 29. 
exules Byzantium reducerentur. Eidem, inquit, Gratulari tibi, quod idem! in poſterum M. 
utraque de re negotium dedi. Pro Dom. 20. Catonem, tribunatu tuo removiſſes. Ero Dom. . 
Sub honori ficentiſſimo miniſterii titulo [2] Litteras in concione recitaſti, quas tibi a 
M. Catonem a rep. relegavit. [ Vell. P. 2. 45. ] C. Cæſare miſſas eſſe diceres.CzsarPurLcnyro. 
Non illi ornandum M. Catonem, ſed relegan- Cum etiam es argumentatus, amoris eſſe hoc 
dum er „qui in concione palam dixe- nom, cum nominibus tantum uteretur, Ibid. 
rint, linguam ſe evellifle Catoni, que ſemper [5] Plutarch — Cato. Flor. 3. 9. 
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Turs proceding was ſeverely condemned by Crckxo; 4. Utb. 655. 


tho he touches it in his public Speeches with ſome ho 9 
derneſs for the ſake of Caro; whom he labors to clear 
from any ſhare of the iniquity : « The Commiſhon, 
« ſays he, was contrived, not to adorn, but to 1 10 
„Caro; not offered, but impoſed upon him Why 
« did he then obey it? Juſt as he has ſworn to obey other 
« Jaws, which he knew to be unjuſt, that he might not 

« expole himſelf to the fury of his enemies, and without 
« doing any good, deprive the Republic of ſuch a Citi- 
« zen.-—If he hat! not ſubmitted to the law, he could 
ce not have hindered it; the ſtain of it would ſtill have 
«* ſtuck upon the Republic, and he himſelf ſuffered vio- 
e lence for rejecting it; ſince it would have been a pre- 
« cedent, for invalidatin g all the other acts of that year: 
« he confidertd therefore, that ſince the ſcandal of it 
« could not be avoided, he was the perſon the beſt qua- 
A lified to draw good out of evil, and to ſerve his country 
e well, though in a bad cauſe 95 But howſoever this 
may color, it cannot juſtify CaTo's conduct; who valued 
himſelf highly upon his Cyprian tranſacti ons; and for the 
ſake of that commiſſion was drawn in, as Cldin us expected, 
to ſupport the authority, from which it flowed, and to 
maintain the legality of CLobius's Tribunate, in ſome 
warm debates even with CIckRO himſelf | E]. 

Amons the other laws made by CLopius, there was 
one likewiſe, 70 give relief to the Private members of Cor- 
foraze Towns, againſt the public injuries of their commu- 
nities, The purpoſe of it was ſpecious, but the real de- 
ſign, to ſkreen a creature of his own, one Mola, of 
Anagnia, who had been N or driven from his 

city 


Dl Pro Sext. 28 1 15 Plut. in Cato, Dio. 1. 39. 100. 


L. Crrun⸗ 
nrius Piso, 
A.GaBinivs 
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A. uib 694. city for  fome notorious villainies, and who, in return 
U for this ſervice, erected a ſtatue to his patron, on part of 
St pie, the area of Cick Ros houſe, and inſcribed it 10 CLonrus, 
AOν,ðt. the author of ſo excellent a law: But as Cronxo told him 
afterwards in one of his ſpeeches, the place igſelf where 
the flatue ſlood, the ſcene of fo memorable an injury, con- 
futed both the excellency of the lau and the inſcription 10 
Bur it is time for us to look after CIcxxo in his flight; 
who left Nome about the end of March ; for on the eighth 
7 April we find him at Vibo; a Town in the moſt 
uthern part of Italy; where he ſpenteveral days with 
a friend, named Sica : here he received the copy of the 
law made againſt him; which after ſome alteration and 
correction fixed the limits of his exil 20 the nary our 
hundred miles from Italy n]. His thoughts had hither- 
to been wholly bent on Sicily; but when he was arrived 
within fight of it, zhe Pretor C. Vinos ſent him word, 
that he muſt not ſet his foot in it. This was a cruelſhock 
to him; and the firſt taſt of the miſery of diſgrace; that 
an old friend, who had been highly obliged to him u], of 
the ſame party and principles, ſhould refuſe him ſhelter 
in a calamity, which he had drawn upon himſelf by his 
ſervices to the Republic ; ſpeaking of it afterwards, when 
it was not his buſineſs to treat it ſeverely, © See, /ays he, 
* the horror of theſe times; when all Sicily was com- 
“ ing out to meet me, the Prætor, who had often * 
6 e 


{/] Legem de injurits publicis lit, Anag: | [+] Allata eſt nobis rogatio de -pernici 
nino neſcio cui Merulz = gratiam, qui tibi mea, in qua quod correctum eſt, audieramus - 
i 


ob eam legem ſtatuam tibi in meis ædibus po- eſſe ejuſmodi, ut mihi ultra quadringenta mil- 


ſuir; ut locus ipſe in tua tanta injuria legem lia liceret eſſe — ſtatim iter Brundiſium verſus 
& inſeriptionem Statuæ refelleret. Quæ res contuli—ne & Sica, apud quem eram, periret,» 

Anagninis multo majori dolori fuit, quam quz Ad Att. 3, 4. 

idem ille gladiator ſcelera Anagniz fecerat. (z] PI in Cicero, 

Pro Dom. 30. | | Se 
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e the rage of the ſame Tribun, and in the ſame cauſe, 4. un. 695, 
« would not ſuffer me to come into the iſland, What << 
ſhall I fay ? That VOII Ius, ſuch a citizen, and fuch © rp, 
« a man, had loſt all benevolence, all remembrance of A Gti. 
« our common ſufferings, all his piety, humanity and 
faith towards me? No ſuch thing: he was afraid, 

e how he ſhould fingly ſuſtain the weight of that ſtorm, 
«© which had overpo 


wered our joint forces [o]. 


TIs u ed repulſe from Sicily obliged him to 
change his route, and turn back again towards Brundiſium, 


in order to paſs into Greece: he left Vibo therefore, that 
he might not expoſe his Hoſt Sica to any danger, for en- 
tertaining him; expecting to find no quiet, till he could 
remove himſelf beyond the bounds, preſcribed by the law. 
But in this he found himſelf miſtaken ; for all the Towns 
on his road received him with the moſt public marks of 
reſpect; inviting him to take up his quarters with them; 
and guarding him, as he paſſed through their territories, 
with all imaginable honor and ſafety to his perſon. He 
avoided however as much as poſſible all public places; and 
when he came 0 Brundiſium, would not enter into the 
City, though it expreſſed the warmeſt zeal for his ſervice, 
and offered to run all hazards in his defence | p]. 

In this interval, he was preſſing Arricus in every let- 
ter, and in the moſt moving terms, to come to him; and 

WE 1 


[o] Siciliam petivi animo, quæ & ipſa erat 
mihi, ſicut domus una, conjuncta; & obtine- 
batur a Virgilio: quocum me uno vel maxime 
tum vetuſta amicitia, tum mei fratris collegia, 
tum Reſpub. ſociarat. Vide nunc caliginem 
temporum illorum. Cum ipſa pæne inſula 
mihi ſeſe obviam ferre vellet, Prætor ille ejuſ- 
dem Tribuni pleb. concionibus propter eandem 
Reipub. cauſam ſæpe vexatus, nihil amplius 
dico, niſi me in Siciliam venire noluit, &c.— 


Pro Cn. Planc. 40. 

J Cum omnia illa Municipia, quæ ſunt 
a Vibone Brundi ſium, in got mea eſſent, iter 
mihi tutum, multis minitantibus, magno cum 
ſuo metu præſtiterunt. Brurdiſium veni, vel 
potius ad mœnia acceſſi. Urbem unam mihi 
amiciſſimam declinavi, quæ ſe vel potius ex- 
ſeindi, quam e ſuo complexu ut eriperer facile 
pateretur. Ibid. 41. 


"> 


ns oa 
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q A. Utb; 695. Men he removed from V. 150, gave him da dayly intelligence 
Sol of all his ſtages, that he might know ſtill where to find 
3 5 him; taking it for granted, that he would not fail to 
— | follow him 171 But Arricus ſeems to have given him 
no anſwer on this head, nor to have had any thoughts of 

ſtirring from Rome: he was perſwaded 8 that his 

3 Compen 25 abroad could be of no other uſe to him, than 
1 to give ſome little relief to his preſent chagrin ; whereas 
B his continuance in the City might be of the greateſt ; not 
onely i in relieving, but removing his calamity, and pro- 

curing his reſtoration : or we may imagin, what his cha- 

racter ſeems to ſuggeſt, that tho he had a greater love for 

Cicero, than for any man, yet it was always with an 
exception, of not involving himſelf in the diſtreſs of his 

friend, or diſturbing the tranquillity of his life by taking 

any Near of another's miſery ; and that he was follow- 

5 ing onely the dictates of his temper and principles, in 
ſparing himſelf a trouble, which would have made him 

ſuffer more, than his Philoſophy could eafily bear. But 

whatever was the cauſe, it gave a freſh mortification to 

Cictxo; who, in a letter upon it, ſays, I made no doubt, 

but that I ſhould fee you at Tarentum or Brundiftiuni: 

it would have been convenient for many reaſons; and above 

all, for my defign of ſpending ſome time with you in Epi- 

rus, and regulating all my meaſures by your advice : but 

fince it has not happened, as I wiſhed, 7 ſhall add this alſo, 

zo the great number 1 my other alictions IL He was 


now 


a Sed te oro, ut ad me Vibonem ſaci im Adhuc invitamur benigne. Ib. z. 
venias.—Si id non ſeceris 1 ſed confido Nihil mihi optatius cadere poſle, quam ut 


te eſſe facturum. Ad Att. 3. tu me quam 8 conſequare. Ib. 4. 
Nunc, ut ad te antea ſcriph, 1 ad nos vene- [7] Non fuerat mihi dubium, quin te Ta- 
ris, conſilium totius rei capiemus. Ib. 2. renti aut Brundiſii viſurus eſſem: idque ad 


Iter Brundiſium verſus contuli nunc tu multa pertinuit; in eis, & ut in Epiro con- 
propera, ut nos conſequare, ſi modo recipiemur. ſiſteremus, & 8 reliquis rebus tuo conſilio 
| forgs, | uteremur, 


1 
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now lodged in the Villa of M. LxNIUS FLaccus, not far 
from the walls of Brundiſium; where he arrived on the 
ſeventeenth of April, and on the laſt of the ſame Month 
embarked for Dy | 
to his wife, I ſpent thirteen days, ſays he, with. FLac- 


cus, who for my ſake ſligbted the riſt of his fortunes and 
life; nor was deterred by the penalty of the law from per- 


forming towards me all the rights of friendſhip and hoſ- 
pitality : I wiſh, that it may ever be in my power to make 
him à proper return; am ſure, that I ſhall always think 
myſelf obliged to do it [5]. 


353 
A. Urb. 6 
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Coſſ. 
L. Calyvur- 


N us Piso, 


rrhachium. In his account of himſelf Gb. 


Dunn his ſtay with FLaccus, he was in no ſmall 


perplexity about the choice of a convenient place for his 


reſidence abroad: Arricus offered him his houſe in Epirus; 


which was a Caſtle of ſome firength, and likely to afford 


him a ſecure retreat. But ſince ATTicus could not at- 
tend him thither in perſon, he dropt all thoughts of that, 
and was inclined to go to Athens; till he was informed, 
that it would be dangerous for him to travel into that 


part of Greece; where all thoſe, who had been baniſhed 


for Catiling's conſpiracy, and eſpecially AuTrRoNWs, 
then refided ; who would have had ſome comfort, in their 


exil, to revenge themſebves on the author of their miſery, if 


they could have caught him ||. 


uteremur. Quoniam id non contigit, erit hoc 
— = yOu numero noſtrorum malorum, 

[5] In hortos M. Lenii Flacci me .contuli : 
cui cum omnis metus, publicatio bonorum, 
exilium, mors proponeretur, hzc perpeti, fi 
acciderent, maluit, quam cuſtodiam mei ca- 
pitis dimittere. Pro Plancio. 41. 

Nos Brundiſii apud M. Lenium Flaccum 
dies XIII. fuimus, virum optimum: qui pe- 
riculum fortunarum & capitis ſui præ mea ſalute 
neglexit : neque legis im — pœna de- 
ductus eſt, quo minus hoſpitii & amicitiæ jus, 


3  PruTarcH 


officiumque præſtaret. Huic utinam gratiam 


aliquando referre poſſimus; habebimus quidem 
ſemper. — Ep. Fam. 14. 4. 


[Quod me rogas & hortaris, ut apud te 


in Epiro ſim; voluntas tua mihi valde gra- 
ta ell — Sed itineris cauſa ut diverterem, pri- 
mum eſt devium ; deinde ab Autronio & cæte- 
ris quatridui ; deinde line te. Nam caſtellum 


munitum habitanti mihi prodeſſet, tranſeunti 


non eſt neceſſarium. Quod ſi auderem, Athe- 
nas peterem: ſane ita cadebat ut vellem. 
Nunc & noſtri hoſtes ibi ſunt, & te non habe- 
mus, =» Ad Att. 3, 7. 


L..& A LPUR- 
NIUs Piso, 
A.GaBinivs. 


eat ſtorm immediately after his landing; from 
which 4 Soothſayers foretold, that his flay abroad would 
not be long. But it is ſtrange, that a writer, ſo fond of 
prodigies, which no body elſe takes notice of, ſhould 
omit the ſtory of Cickxo'g dream, which was more to 
his purpoſe, and is related by CicxRO bim/etf; © That 
&« in one of the ſtages of his flight, being lodged in the 
ce Villa of a friend, after he had lain reſtleſs and wake- 
ce full a great part of the night, he fell into a ſound ſleep 
near break of day, and when he awaked about eight 
c in the morning, told his dream to thoſe round him: 
«© That as he ſeemed to be wandering difconſolate in a 
lonely place, C. Malus, with his Faſces wreathed 


« with laurel, accoſted him, and demanded, why he 


« was ſo melancholy; and when he anſwered, that he 
« was driven out of his country by violence; Mazrus 
c“ took him by the hand, and bidding him be of courage, 
ordered the next Lictor to conduct him into his mo- 
« nument; telling him, that there he ſhould find ſafe- 
« ty : upon this, the company preſently cried out, that 
he would have a quick and glorious return [2]. All 
which was exactly fullfilled ; for his reſtoration was de- 
creed in @ certain Temple, built by Makrus, and, for that 
reaſon, called Marxius's Monument; where the Senate 
happened to be aſſembled on that occaſion [x]. 

: Tris 


3 L] De Divin. 1. 28. Val. Max. 1. 7. pears from Ciceros account to have been the 


[x] Valeriu Maximus calls this monument Temple of Honour and Virtue. 
of Marius, the Temple of Fupiter; but it ap- SEPT 


OF M. TULLIUS CICERO, 
"Titis dream was rwach talked of in the family, and 
Cicero himſelf, in that ſeaſon of his dejection, ſeemed 


and 4. Urb. 695. 


fl. 
to be pleaſed with it; and on the firſt news, of the de- Su. Pi 


ius Piso, 


cree's paſſing in Mazxws's Monument, declared, that no- Gu 


thing could be more divine: yet in diſputing afterwards 
on the nature of dreams, he aſſerts them all to be vain 
and fantaſtical, and nothing elſe, but the imper fef# traces, 
and confuſed impreſſions, which our waking thoughts leave 
upon the mind; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his countryman Ma- 
RIUS, who had ſuffered the ſame calamity ; ſo that was 
the cauſe of his dreaming of him ; and that no old woman 
could be ſo filly, as to give any credit to dreams, if in the 
infinite number and variety of them, they did not e 

happen to hit right y]. 5 
Wu he came to Dyrrhachium, he found confirmed, 
what he had heard before in Tzaly, that Achaia and the 
neighbouring parts of Greece were poſſeſſed by thoſe Rebels, 
who bad been driven from Rome on CaTILINg's account. 
This determined him to go into Macedonia, before they 
could be informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cx. 
PLancius was then Quæſtor; who no ſooner heard of his 
landing, than he came to find him at. Dyrrhachium ; 
where, out of regard to his preſent circumſtances, and the 
privacy, which he affected, diſmiſſing his officers, and lay- 
ing aſide all the pomp of Magiſtracy, he conducted him with 
the obſervance of a private companion, to his head quar- 
ters at Theſlalonica, about the twenty firſf of May. 
2 2 2 L. Appu- 


D] Maximeque reliquiz earum rerum mo- 
ventur in animis, & agitantur, de quibus vi- 
| * aut cogitavimus aut egimus. Ut mi- 

i temporibus illis multum in animo Marius 
verſabatur, recordanti, quam ille gravem 
ſuum caſum magno animo, quam conſtanti 


tuliſſet. Hanc credo cauſam de illo ſomniandi 
fuiſſe, De Divin. 2. 67. 

An tu cenſes ullam Anum tam deliram fu- 
turam fuifle, ut ſomniis crederet, niſi iſta caſu 
nonnunquam forte temere concurrerent ? Ib. 
68. | 
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A. Ub. 695. L. Aprurzius was the Prætor or chief Governor of the 
l Province : but 50 he was an boneſi man and Cicxxo's 

L. Sor pe, Friend, yet he durſt not venture to grant bim his protection, 
Anus or ſhew him any public civility, but contented himſelf 
with conmiuing onely at what his Ruaftor PLAN CTS 

did [x]. | ? ene 

5 Watte Cickko ſtaid at Dyrrhachium, he received two 
expreſſes from his Brother QuinTus, who was now com- 
ing home from Aſia, to inform him of his intended route, 
and to ſettle the place of their meeting: Quintus s deſign 
was, to paſs from Epheſus to Athens, and thence by land 
through Macedonia; and to have an- interview. with his 
Brother at Theſſalonica : but the news, which he met 
with at Athens, obliged him to haſten his journey to- 
wards Rome, where the faction were preparing to receive 
him with an 1mpeachment, for the male-adminiſtration of 
his Province: nor had Cicsro- at laſt reſolution enouglr 
to ſee him; being unable to bear the tenderneſs of ſuch a 
meeting, and much more, the miſery of parting; and he 
- was apprehenſive beſides, hat if they once met, they ſhould 
not be able to part at all, whilſt Quixrus's preſence ad 
home was neceſſary to their common intereſts : /o that to 
avoid one affliction, he was forced, he ſays, to endure: 


another moſt cruel one, that of ſhunning the embraces of 


a Brother [a]. 


[z] Quo cum veniſſem cognovi, id quod 


audieram, refertam eſſe Græciam ſceleratifli- 


morum hominum ac nefariorum, — Qui ante- 
quam de meo adventu audire potuifſent, in 
Macedoniam ad Planciumque perrexj — nam 
fimulac me Dyrrhachium attigiſſe audivit, 
ſtatim ad me lictoribus dimiſſis, infignibus 
abjectis, veſte mutata profectus eſt. — Theſſa- 
lonicam me in Quzſtoriumque perduxit. Pro 
Plancio. 41. Poſt red. in Sen. 14. 
Hic ego nunc de Prætore Macedoniz nihil 
dicam amplius, niſi eum & civem optimum 
ſemper & mihi amicum fuiſſe, ſed eadem 
timuiſſe quæ cœteros. Pro Plan. ib. . 


[a] Quintus Frater- cum ex Afia venifſet: 
ante Kalend. Mai. & Athenas veniſſet idib, 
valde fuit ei properandum, ne quid abſens ac- 
ciperet calamitatis, fi quis forte fuiſſet, qui 
contentus noſtris malis non effet. . Itaque eum 
malui properare Romam, quam ad me venire : 
& fimul, dicam enim quod verum eft,—ani- 
mum inducere non potuz, ut aut illum aman- 
tiſimum mei, molliſſimo animo tanto in mæ- 
rore aſpicerem — atque etiam illud timebam, 
quod profecto accidiſſet, ne a me digredi non 
poſſet. — Hujus acerbitatis eventum altera 
acerbitate non videndi fratris vitavi.. Ad Att. 


3. 9. Ad Quin. Fra. 1. 3. 
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L. Tuzzzxo. however, his. Kinſman, and one of his 4. Urb. 695. 
Brother s Lieutenants, paid him a viſit on his return .to- G 
wards Italy, and acquainted him, with what he had . 


us Piso, 


learnt in — through Greece, that abe baniſhed Com- M. Gus, 

ſpirators, who refided Ts were actually forming a. plot 

to ſeize and murther him; for which — he adviſed 

him to go into Aſia; where the zeal and affeftion of the 

Province would afford him the ſafeſt retreat, both on his 

own and his Brother's account [G]. Cicxko was. diſpoſed: 

to follow this advice and leave M. acedonia; for the Pre- 

tor AppULEIvs, tho' a friend, gave him no encourage- 

ment to ſtay; and zhe Conful P1so,, his enemy, was com- 

ing to the command of it the next winter: Gut all his 

friends at Rome diſſwaded his removal to any place more 

diftant- from them; and PLancivs treated him fo af- 

fectionately, and contrived to make all things ſo eaſy: to 

him, that he dropt the thoughts of changing his quarters. 

PLuancius was in hopes, that Cicxkxo would: be recalled. 

with the expiration of his Queſtorſhip, and that he ſhould 

have the honor of returning with him to Rome, to reap the. 

fruit of his fidelity, not onely from Ciczro's gratitude, 

but the favor of the Senate and People [c]. The onely. 

inconvenience, that CickRO found in his preſent ſituation, 

was the number of ſoldiers and concourſe of people, who. 

frequented the place on account of buſineſs % with the 

. S For be. was ſo ſhocked and dejected by his 
misfortune, 


1 Cum ad me L. Tubero, meus neceſſari- Keri, ut mecum in Italiam decedat. — Ep. 
us, qui Fratri meo legatus fuiſſet, decedens ex Fam. 14. 1. | 
Alia veniſſer,. eaſque infidias, quas mihi para- Longius, quum ita vobis placet, non diſce- 
tas ab exulibus conjuratis audierat, animo dam. — Ib. 2. 
amiciſſimo detuliſſet. In Aſiam me ire, propter Me adhue Plancius liberalitate ſua retinet— 
ejus provinciæ mecum cum fratre meo ne- ſpes homini eſt injecta, non eadem, quæ mihi, 
ceſſitudinem. — Pro Planc. 41. ſſe nos una decedere : quam rem ſibi magno. 

[] Plancius, homo officiofiſſimus, me cu- honori ſperat fore, Ad Att. 3.22. 
pit eſſe ſecum & adhuc „ poſſe 
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A. Urb. 69;- misfortune, that, tho" zhe Cities of Greece were offering 


i" their ſervices and compliments, and flriving to do him all 
+ Canon 7naginable honors [d], yet he refuſed to ſee all com- 


N ius Piso, 


AO pany, am was fo ſby of the public, that he could hardly 
endure the light [e]. 

Fon it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of his 
exil, he did not behave himſelf with that firmneſs, which 
might reaſonably be expected from one, who had born 
ſo glorious a part in the Republic ; conſcious of his in- 
tegrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his country : for 
his letters are n. f filled with ſuch lamentable ex- 
preſſions of grief and Jeſpair, that his beſt friends, and 


even his wife was forced to admoniſh him ſometimes, zo 
rouſe his owl and remember his former r 
pris was pa EF putting him . — of it; and 
ſent him word of a report, that was brought to Nome 
by one of Crassus's freedmen, that his afflition had 
diſordered his ſenſes : to which he anſwered ; that his 
mind was ſtill ſound, and wiſhed onely, that it had been 
always ſo, when he placed his confidence on thoſe, who per- 
22 abuſed it to his ruin [g]. 

Bur theſe remonſtrances did not pleaſe him; he thou ght 
them unkind and unſeaſonable, as he i Himes: in ſeveral 
of his letters, where he expreſſes himſelf very movingly 
on this ſubject. As to your chiding me, /ays he, fo 
often and fo ſeverely, for being too much dejected; 


cc what 


4] Plut. in Cicer. 
| 5 Odi enim celebritatem, fugio homines, 
lucem aſpicere vix poſſum. Ad Att. 3. 7. 
[/] Tu quod me hortaris, ut animo fim 
magno, &c. Ep. Fam. 14. 4. 


[s] Nam quod ſcribis te audire, me etiam 


mentis errore ex dolore affici: mihi vero mens 


integra eſt; atque utinam tam in periculo 


fuiſſet, cum ego iis, quibus ſalutem meam 
cariſſimam eſſe arbitrabar, inimiciſſimis, cru- 
deliſſimiſque uſus ſum. Ad Att. 3. 13. 
Accepi quatuor epiſtolas a te miſſas; unam, 
qua me objurgas, ut ſim firmior; alteram, 
qua Craſſi libertum ais tibi de mea in | 
* narraſſe. ag 15. 
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ſery is there, I pray you, ſo grievous, which A. Gib. 69x. 
I do not feel in my preſent calamity ? Did any man © 4 
ever fall from ſuch a height of dignity, in ſo good a Cu Pe, 
cauſe, with the advantage of ſuch talents, jence, ius: 
intereſt ; ſuch ſupport of all honeſt men? Is it poſſi- 
ble for me to forget what I was? Or not to feel what 
I am? From what honor, what glory I am driven? 
From what children? What Fortunes? What a Bro- 
ther? Whom, though I love and have ever loved 
better than myſelf, yet, (that you may perceive, what 
a new ſort of affliction I ſuffer) I refuſed to ſee; that 
I might neither augment my own grief by the fight 
of his, nor offer myſelf to him thus ruined, whom 
he had left ſo floriſhing: I omit many other things 
intolerable to me: for I am hindred by my tears: tell 
me then, whether I am ſtill to be reproached for griev- 
ing; or for ſuffering myſelf rather to be deprived of 
what I ought never to have parted with, but with my 
life; which I might eaſily have prevented, if ſome 
perfidious friends had not urged me to my ruin with- 
in my own walls, &c. [S].“ In another letter; 
Continue, /ays he, to aſſiſt me, as you do, with your 
endeavours, your advice, and your intereſt ;. but ſpare 
your ſelf the pains of comforting, and much more of 
chiding me: for when you do this, I cannot help 
charging it to your want of love and concern for me; 
whom I imagine to be fo afflicted with my misfortune, 
as to be inconſolable even yourſelf [i].“ 


H 


dolce rem deſidero; quem ita affecdtum mea 
, confilio, gratia ærumna eſſe arbitror, ut te ipſum nemo con- 


J Tu me, ut facis, 


juva : conſolari jam define: objurgare vero ſolari poteſt. Ib. XI. 


noli: quod cum facis, ego tuum amorem & 
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-&-Vib.69;, Hz was now indeed attacked in his weakeſt part; the 
8 Cot. only place, in which he was vulnerable: to have been as 
CaLyur- C e | == . 
Aus Pise, great in affliction, as he was in proſperity, would have 
46am. been a perfection, not given to man: yet this very weak- 
neſs flowed from a ſource, which rendered him the more 
amiable in all the other parts of life; and the ſame ten- 
derneſs of diſpoſition, which made him love his friends, 
his children, his country more paſſionately than other 
men, made him feel the loſs of them more ſenſibly: 
<<; T have twice, /ays he, faved the Republic; once, with 
«. glory; a ſecond time, with miſery : for I will never 


L 


N 


& 


AN 


“deny myſelf to be a man; or brag of bearing the 
Toſs of a Brother, children, wife, country, without 


4 ſorrow. For what thanks had been due to me for 
“ quitting what I did not value [4]. In another ſpeech ; 
«I own my grief to have been extremely great; nor do 


<< I pretend to that wiſdom, which thoſe 


expected from 


©. me, who gave out, that I was too much broken - by 
* my affliction: for fuch a hardneſs of mind, as of body, 
< which does not feel pain, is a ſtupidity, rather than a 
e virtue. I am not one of thoſe, to whom all things 


cc 


e public good, 


« are indifferent; but love my ſelf and my friends, as our 
common humanity requires; and he, who, for the 


parts with what he holds the deareſt, 


gives the higheſt proof of love to his country [I]. 


L Unus bis Rempub. ſervavi, ſemel gloria, 


iterum zrumna mea. Neque enim in hoc me 


hominem eſſe inficiabor unquam ; ut me op- 


timo fratre, cariſſimis liberis, fideliflima con- 


junge, veſtro conſpectu, 2 hoc honoris 
E 


radu fine dolore carui 1 Quod ſi 
iſlem, quod a me beneficium haberetis, 
cum pro vobis ea, quæ mihi eſſent vilia, reli 
quiſſem. Pro Sext. 22. | 
LI Accepi magnum atque incredibilem do- 


Jorem : non nego: neque iſtam mihi aſciſco 


- mianitas poſtulat 


THERE 


ſapientiam, quam nonnulli in me requirebant, 
qui me animo nimis fracto & afflicto eſſe loque- 
bantur — eamque animi duritiem, ficut cor- 
poris, quod cum uritur non ſentit, ſtuporem 
potius, quam virtutem putarem — non tam 
ſapiens quam ii, qui nihil curant, ſed tam 
amans tuorum ac tui, quam communis hu- 
qui autem ea relinquit 


Reipub. cauſa, a quibus ſummo cum dolore 
divellitur, ci patria cara eft. Pro Dom. 36, 
37 
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- Tazzxs was another conſideration, which added no 4. Urb. 695. 


ſmall ſting to his affliction; to reflect, as he often does, Con“ 
not onely on what he had loſt, but how he had loſt it, = Cr pes, 


nius P80, 


by his: own fault; in ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed up- Uni 
on and deluded by falſe and envious fre ends. This he 
frequently touches upon in a ſtrain, which ſhews, that it 
galled him very ſeverely : T my grief, ſays he, is in- 
credible, yet I am not difturbed ſo much by the miſery of 
what I feel, as the recolle&ion of my fault.---—Wherefore 
when you hear, how much I am afflifted, imagine that I am 
ſuffering the puniſhment of my folly, not of the event ; for 
having truſted too much to one, whom I did not take to be a 
Raſcal m. It muſt needs be cruelly. mortifying to one 
of his temper; nicely tender of his reputation, and paſ- 
ſionately fond of glory; to impute his calamity to his 
own blunders, and fancy himſelf the dupe of men not ſo 


wiſe as himſelf: yet after all, it may reaſonably be 


queſtioned, whether his inquietude of this ſort, was not 
owing rather to the jealous and querulous nature of af- 
fliction itſelf, than to any real foundation of truth: for 
ATTicus would never allow his ſuſpicions to be juſt, not 
even againſt HorxTENnsIUs, where they ſeemed to lie the 


heavieſt [zz]. This is the ſubſtance of what Ciczro him- 


elf lays, to excuſe the exceſs of his gre and the onely 


excuſe indeed, which can be made for him ; that he did 
not pretend to be a Szoic, nor aſpire to the character of 4 
| Aaa Hero: 


Ui] Etſi incredibili calamitate afflictus ſum, a] Nam quod purgas eos, quos ego mihi 
tamen non tam eſt ex miſeria, quam ex culpæ ſcripſi invidiſſe, & in eis Catonem : ego vero 
noſtrz recordatione — quare cum me afflictum tantum illum puto a ſcelere iſto afuiſſe, ut 
& confectum luctu audies, exiſtimato me ſtulti- maxime doleam plus apud me ſimulationem 
uz meæ pcenam ferre gravius, quam eventi; aliorum, quam iſtius fidem valuiſſe. Czteri, 
quod ei crediderim, quem nefarium eſſe non quos purgas, debent mihi purgati eſſe, tibi f 
* — Ad Att. 3. 8. vid. 9, 14, 15, ſunt. — Ib. 15. | 
19, &c. | 
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A. gb. 695. Hero : yet we ſee ſome writers laboring to defend him 
"Cot even againſt himſelf ; and endeavouring to perſwade us, 
. Os Fre, that all this air of dejeftion and deſpair was wholly 
_ A'Ganuros. feigned and afſumed, for the fake of moving compaſſion, 
and engaging his friends to exert themfelves the more 
warmly, in folliciting his reſtoration ; leſt his affliction 

ſhould deſtroy him, before they could effect it [o]. 
War he had been gone a little more than #zwo Months, 
his friend NIN N Tus, he Tribun, made a motion in the 
Senate to recall him, and repeal the daw of Clopws; to 
which the whole houſe readily agreed, with eight of te 
Tribuns, till one of the other two, Ælius Lious, inter- 
poſed his negative : they proceded however to a refolu- 
tion, that no other buſineſs ſhould be tramſacted, till the 
Conſuls had actually prepared a new law for that pur- 
poſe | þ]. About the ſame time, QuinTus Cicero, who 
left Aſia on the firſt of May, arrived at Rome; and was 
received with great demonſtrations of reſpect, by perſons 
of all ranks, who flocked out to meet bim [y]. Cickxo 
ffered an additional anxiety on his account, leſt zhe 
Clodian Cabal, by means of the impeachment, which 
N 2 threatened, ſhould be able to expell him too: eſpe- 
cially, ſince CLoprus's Brother, Appius, was the Pretor, 
whoſe lot it was to fit on thoſe trials rl. But CLoprus 
was now loſing ground apace ; being grown ſo infolent, 
On 


' [#] Abſens potius ſe dolere ſimulavit, ut 
ſuos, quod diximus, magis commoveret : & 
præſens item ſe doluiſſe Auster, ut vir pru- 
dentiſſimus, ſcenz, quod aiunt, ſerviret.— 
Corradi. Queſtura. p. 291. | 
[p] Decrevit Senatus frequens de meo reditu 
Kal. Jun. diſſentiente nullo, referente L. Nin- 
nio— interceſſit Ligus iſte neſcio qui, addita- 
mentum inimicorum meorum. — Omnia Se- 
natus rejiciebat, niſi de me primum Conſules 
retuliſſent. Pro Sext. 31. 


Non multo poſt diſceſſum meum me uni- 
verſi revocaviſtis referente L. Ninnio. Poſt 
red. in Sen. 2. 5 

e Huic ad urbem venienti tota obviam 
civitas cum lacrymis, gemituque proceſſerat. 
Pro Sext. 31. bref 

D Mihi etiam unum de malis in metu eſt, 
fratris miſeri negotium. — Ad Att. 3. 8. 

De Quinto Fratre nuntii nobis triſtes — ſane 
ſum in meo infinito mcerore ſollicitus, & eo 
magis, quod Appii quæſtio eſt.— Ib. 17. 
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on his late ſucceſs, that even his friends could not bear 4. Ub. 695. 
him any longer: for having baniſhed Cicero, and ſent Ga.” 
Caro out of his way, he began to fancy himſelf a match © ut Fire, 
for Powrzy ; by whoſe help, or connivance at leaſt, he ius, 
had acquired all his power; and, in open defiance of 
him, ſeized by ſtratagem into his hands the ſon of King 
TicRANES, whom Pourzv had brought with him from 
the eaſt, and kept a priſoner at Rome, in the cuſtody of 
FLayivs the Pretor ; and inſtead of delivering him up, 
when Pourzgy demanded him, undertook, for a large 
ſumm of money, to give bim his liberty and ſend bim 
home. 'This however did not paſs without a ſharp en- 
gagement between him and FrLavius, who marched out 
of Rome, with @ body of men well armed, to recover 
Ti6RANEs by force: but CLopius proved too ſtrong for 
him; and killed a great part of bis company, and among 
them Paeirius, à Roman Knight of Pourkv's intimate 
acquaintance, while FLav1ius alſo himſelf had ſome diffi- 
culty to eſcape with life | 5]. on | 
Tais affront rouſed PourzEv, to think of recalling 

Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of CLop1vus, 
as to retrieye his credit, and ingratiate himſelf with the 
Senate and People: he dropt ſome hints of his inclina- 
tion to CictRo's friends, and particularly to Arricus, 
who preſently gave him part of the agreeable news: upon 
which Ciczro, tho he had no opinion of Powrty's ſincerity, 

| ; Aaa 2 Was 


rum non arbitrabatur. 


[5] Me expulſo, Catone amandato, in eum 
ipſum ſe conyertit, quo auctore, quo adjutore, 
in concionibus ea, quz gerebat, omnia, quz- 
que geſſerat, ſe feciſſe & facere dicebat. Cn. 
Pompeium—diutius furori ſuo veniam datu- 
Qui ex ejus cuſtodia 
per inſidias Regis amici filium, hoſtem ca 
tivum ſurripuiſſet ; & ea injuria virum ru 
mum laceſſiſſet. Speravit iiſdem ſe copiis cum 


illo poſſe confligere, quibuſcum ego noluiſſem 
bonorum periculo dimicare. — Pro Dom. 7 
Ad quartum ab urbe lapidem pugna facta eſt: 


in qua multi ex utraque parte ceciderunt; plu- 


res tamen ex Flavii, inter quos M. Papirius, 
Eques Romanus, publicanus, familiaris Pom- 
peio. Flavius ſine comite Romam vix per- 
fugit. Aſcon. in Milon. 14. 


3 


* 
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A. Urb. 695- was encouraged to write to him; and ſent a copy of his 
Wt" letter to Arricus, telling him at the ſame time, that if 
*. Spie, POMPEY could digeſt the affront, which he had received in 
A. Gnu, the caſe of TIGRANES, he ſhould deſpair of his being moved 
by any thing |t|. Varro likewife, who had a particular 
intimacy with Pour gv, defired ATTICUs 10 let CIcRRO 

know, that Pour Ey would certainly enter into his cauſe, 
as ſoon as he heard from Cxsar, which he expected to do 
every day. This intelligence, from ſo good an author, 
raiſed Cictro's hopes, till finding no effects of it for 
a conſiderable time, he began to apprehend, that there 
was either nothing at all in it, or that Cxzsar's anſwer 
was averſe, and had put an end to it [u]. The fact how- 
ever ſhews, what an extraordinary deference ' Powety 
paid to Cæs ax, that he would not take a ſtep in this 
affair at Rome, without ſending firſt to Gaul, to conſult 
him about it. ene 
Tux City was alarmed at the ſame time, by the rumor 

of a ſecond plot againſi Pour v's life, ſaid to be contrived 
by CLopius; one of whoſe ſlaves was ſeized at the door of 
tbe Senate, with a dagger, which his maſter had given 
him, as he confeſſed, to flab Powety : which, being ac- 
companied with many daring attacks on Pour v's perſon 
by CLopius's mob, made him reſolve, to retire from the 
Senate and the Forum, till CLopius was out of his Tri- 


bunate, 


* 


[:] Sermonem tuum & Pompeii cognovi ex 
tuis literis. Motum in Repub. non tantum 
impendere video, quantum tu aut vides, aut ad 
me conſolandum afters. Tigrane enim 
neglecto ſublata ſunt omnia. literarum 
exemplum, quas ad Pompeium ſcripſi, miſi 
tibi. Ad Att. 3. 8. 

Pompeium etiam ſimulatorem puto. Ad 
Quint. Fra. 1. 3. 


Ex literis tuis plenus ſum expectatione de 


Pompeio, quidnam de nobis velit, aut often- 
dat. — Si tibi ſtultus eſſe videor, qui ſperem, 
facio tuo juſſu. Ad Att. 3. 14. 

[fu] Expectationem nobis non parvam attu- 
leras, cum ſcripſeras Varronem tibi pro ami- 
citia confirmaſſe, cauſam noſtram Pompeium 


certe ſuſcepturum ; & ſimul a Cæſare literz, 
uas expectaret, remiſſæ eſſent, auctorem etiam 
aturum. Utrum id nihil fuit, an adverſatæ 
ſunt Cæſaris literæ ? 


Ib. 18. 
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bunate, and ſhut himſelf up in his own houſe, whither he A. Ub. 695. 


was till purſued and actually befieged by one of Copius's 


305 


Cic. 49. 


Cofi. 


freedmen, Dauio. An outrage ſo audacious could not © Ser ies 


Nis P50, 


be overlooked by the Magiſtrates, who came out with A O 


all their forces, to ſeize or drive away Dauio; upon 
which a general engagement enſued, where Gazin1us, as 


Cicero ſays, was forced to break his league with CLopius, 


and fight for Powrey ; at firſt faintly and unwillingly, 
but at laſt heartily ; while Piso, more religious, flood firm 
to his contract, and fought on CLopius's fide, till his 
Faſces were broken, and he himſelf wounded, and forced 


to run away [x]. 


WHETHER any deſign was really formed againſt 


Powrty's life, or the ſtory was contrived to ſerve his 
preſent views, it ſeems probable at leaſt, that his fears 
were feigned, and the danger too contemptible, to give 
him any juſt apprehenſion ; but the ſhutting himſelf up 
at home made an impreſſion upon the vulgar, and fur- 
niſhed a better pretence for turning ſo quick upon 
CLopius, and quelling that inſolence, which he himſelf 
had raiſed: for this was the conftant tenor of his politics, 
to give a free courſe to the public diſorders, for the fake 
of diſplaying his own importance to more advantage; 
that when the ſtorm was at the heigth, he might appear 
at laſt in the Scene, like a Deity of the Theater, and re- 
duce all again to order ; expecting ſtill, that the people, 


[x] Cum hæc non poſſent diutius jam ſuſti- 
nere, initur conſilium de interitu Cn. Pompeii: 
quo patefaQo, ferroque deprehenſo, ille in- 
cluſus domi tamdiu fuit, quamdiu inimicus 
meus in Tribunatu. Pro Sext. 32. 

Deprehenſus denique cum ferro ad Senatum 
is, quem ad Cn. Pompeium interimendum 
collocatum fuiſſe conſtabat. — in Piſon. 12. 


tired 


Cum tamen — Gabinius collegit ipſe ſe vix : 
& contra ſuum Clodium, primum ſimulate; 
deinde non libenter; ad extremum tamen 
pro Cn. Pompeio vere, vehementerque pug- 
navit. Tu tamen homo religioſus & ſanctus, 
fœdus frangere noluiſti — itaque in illo tumul- 
tu fracti faſces, ictus ipſe, quotidie tela, la- 
pides, fugz. — Ibid. 
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A. Urb. 69;. tired and haraſſed by theſe perpetual tumults, would be 

Si forced to create him Dicłator, for ſettling the quiet of 
GEO oa >, ro 

A.Gazmrs, THE Conſuls elect were P. Corntiius LEenTULUs, 

and Q. MzrELLUSs Neeos : the firſt was Cictro's warm 

friend, the ſecond his old enemy; the fame, who put 

that affront upon him on laying down his Conſulſhip : 

his promotion therefore was a great diſcouragement to 

Cictro, who took it for granted, that he —_—_ employ 

all his power to obſtruct his return; and reflected, as he 

tells us, zha?, though it was a great thing to drive him out, 

yet, as there were many who hated, and more, who envied 

him, it would not be difficult to keep him out [y]. But 

MzTzLLus, perceiving which way Pourzv's inclination, 

and Czsar's alſo was turning, found reaſon to change 

his mind, or at leaſt to diſſemble it; and promiſed, not 

onely to give his conſent, but his aſſiſtance 7 Cictro's 

reſtoration. His Collegue, LeNnTULUus, in the mean 

while, was no ſooner elected, than he revived the late 

motion of NiNnN1us, and propoſed a vote, to recall 

Cickxo; and when CLopivs interrupted him and recited 

that part of his law, which made it criminal, to move any 

thing about it, LENTULUs declared it to be no law, but 

a mere proſcription, and act of violence [>]. This 

alarmed CLopivs, and obliged him to exert all his arts, 

to ſupport the validity of the law ; he threatened ruin 

and deſtruction to all, who ſhould dare to oppoſe it; and 

to imprint the greater terror, fixed up on the doors of the 


Senate-houſe, that clauſe which prohibited all men to ſpeak 


or 


DO] Inimici ſunt multi, invidi pene omnes. præclarum caput recitaretur, ne quis ad vos 
Ejicere nos magnum fuit, excludere facile eſt. referret — totam illam, ut ante dixi, pro- 
Ep. Fam. 14. 3 | ſcriptionem, non legem putavit. — Poſt red, 

Lx] Cum a Tribuno pleb. vetaretur, cum in Sen, 4. 5 
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or act in any manner for Cictro's return, on pain of be- A. Urb. 695. 
ing treated as enemies. This gave a farther diſquiet to Cf 
Croxko, leſt it ſhould diſhearten his active friends, and © corps, 
furniſh'an excuſe to the indolent, for doing nothing : he Gi 
inſinuates therefore to Arricus, what might be ſaid to 
obviate it; that all fuch clauſes were onely bugbears, with- 
out any real force; or otherwiſe, no law could ever be 
abrogated ; and whatever eſfect this was intended to have, 
that it muſt needs Fo of courſe with the law itſelf [a]. 
In this anxious ſtate of his mind, jealous of every thing 
that could hurt, and catching at every thing that could 
help him, another little incident happened, which gave 
him a freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs: for ſome of his enemies 
had publiſhed an invective Oration, drawn up by him 
for the entertainment onely of his intimate friends, againſt 
ſome eminent Senator, not named, but generally ſappoſed 
to be Curio, he Father, who was now diſpoſed and en- 
gaged to ſerve him: he was ſurprized and concerned, 
that the oration was made public ; and his inſtructions 
upon it to ATTicus are ſomewhat curious; and ſhew 
how much he was ſtruck with the apprehenſion, of loſing 
ſo powerfull a friend. You have ſtunned me, ſays he, 
with the news of the Oration's being publiſhed : heal the 
wound, as you promiſe, if you poſſibly can : I wrote it long 
ago in anger, after he had firſt written againſt me; but 
had ſuppreſſed it ſo carefully, that I never dreamt of its 
getting abroad, nor can imagine how it ſlipt out: but 
fence, as fortune would have it, I never had a word with 
him in perſon, and it is written more negligently, than 


[a] Tute ſcripfiſti, quoddam -caput legis earum legum, quz abrogarentur. Nam fi id 
Clodium in Curiz poſte fixifſe, ne referri, eſſet, nulla fere abrogari poſſet : — ſed cum 
neve dici liceret. — Ad Att. 3. 15. lex abrogatur, illud ipſum abrogatur, quo non ? 

Sed vides nunquam eſſe obſervatas ſanctiones eam abrogari oporteat. = Ib. 23. 5 
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A. Urb. 695. any other orations uſually are; I cannot but think that 
"Cot you may diſown it, and prove it not to be mine: pray 
L. Caro” take care of this, if you ſee any hopes for me; if not, 
A.Ganmws. there is the leſs reaſon to trouble myſelf about it [ 6]. 
His principal Agents and Sollicitors at Rome were his 
Brother QuinTus, his Wiſe TERENTIA, his Son-in-law 
Piso, Arricus, and StxTIUs. But the Brother and the 
Wife, being both of them naturally peeviſh, ſeem to have 
given him ſome additional diſquiet, by their mutual com- 
plaints againſt each other; which obliged him to admoniſh 
them gently in his letters, that fince their friends were ſo 
few, they ought to live more amicably among themſelves [c]. 
TERENTIA however bore a very art Hr. part of 
the whole affair; and inſtead of being daunted by the 
depreſſion of the family, and the ruin of their fortunes, 
ſeems to have been animated rather the more to withſtand 
the violences of their enemies, and procure her huſband's 
reſtoration. But one of CickRO's Letters to her in theſe 
unhappy circumſtances will give the cleareſt view of her 


character, and the ſpirit, with which ſhe acted. 


« CiIckRO to TERENTIA. 


« Do not imagine, that I write longer Letters to any 
one than to you, unleſs it be when I receive a long one 


from ſomebody elſe, which I find myſelf obliged: to 


« anſwer. For I have nothing either to write, nor in my 
ce ꝑreſent ſituation employ myſelf on any thing that is more 
trouble- 


[] Percuſſiſti autem me de Oratione prola- mihi videtur negligentius, quam cæteræ, puto 
ta: cui vulneri, ut ſcribis, medere, fi quid poſſe probari non eſſe meam. Id, fi putas me 
potes. Scriph equidem olim iratus, quod ille poſſe ſanari, cures velim : fin plane perii, mi- 
prior ſcripſerat ; ſed ita compreſſeram, ut nun- nus labora. Ad Att. 3. XII. 

22 manaturam putarem. Quo modo exci- [ De Quinto fratre nihil ego te accuſavi, 
Jerit neſcio. Sed quia nunquam accidit, ut ſed vos, cum præſertim tam pauci eſtis, volui 
cum eo verbo uno concertarem ; & quia ſcripta eſſe quam conjunctiſſimos. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 


o 


Li, 
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troubleſome to me; and when it is to you and our dear 4. Urb. 69;. 
“ TurLIoLa, I cannot write without a flood of tears. For 2 
I ſee you the moſt wretched of women, whom I wiſhed Cor Ps, 
« always to ſee the happieſt, and ought to have made ſo; it. 
« as I ſhould have done, if I had not been ſo great a 
« Coward. I am extremely ſenſible of Piso's ſervices to 
« us; have exhorted him, as well as I could, and thank- 

« ed him as I ought. Your hopes, I perceive, are in the 
© new Tribuns: that will be effectual, if Pomrty con- 
« cur with them: but I am afraid ſtill of CRAssus. 
You do every thing for me, I ſee, with the utmoſt 
courage and affection: nor do I wonder at it; but 
lament our unhappy fate, that my miſeries can onely 
be relieved by your ſuffering ſtill greater : for our 
good friend, P. Vaiztrius wrote me word, what 1 
could not read without burſting into tears, how you 
c were dragged from the Temple of VESsTA to the Va- 
lerian Bank. Alaſs my light, my darling, to whom 
« all the world uſed to ſue for help! that you, my dear 
« TERENTIA, ſhould be thus inſulted ; thus oppreſſed 
with grief and diſtreſs! and that I ſhould be the 
cauſe of it; I, who have preſerved ſo many others, 
that we ourſelves ſhould be undone! As to what you 
«write about the houſe, that is, about the area; I ſhall 
then take myſelf to be reſtored, when that ſhall be 
“ reſtored to us. But thoſe things are not in our power. 
What affects me more nearly is, that when ſo great an 
expence is neceſſary, it ſhould all lie upon you, who 
are ſo miſerably ſtript and plundered already. If we 
live to ſee an end of theſe troubles, we ſhall repair 
« all the reſt. But if the ſame fortune muſt ever de- 
« preſs us, will you throw away the poor remains, that 
”> RNS £« are 
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A. Urb. 695. © are left for your ſubſiſtence? For God's ſake, my dear 
"oa „ life, let others ſupply the money, who are able, if they 
L Spe, are willing: and if you love me, do nothing that can 
A. Genius. © hurt your health, which is already ſo impaired. For 
ce you are perpetually in my thoughts both day and night. 
e ſee that you decline no ſort of trouble; but am afraid, 
« how you will ſuſtain it. Yet the whole affair depends 
« on you. Pay the firſt regard therefore to your health, 
« that we may attain the end of all your wiſhes, and 
« your labors. I know not whom to write to, except to 
« thoſe, who write to me, or of whom you ſend me 
« ſome good account. I will not remove to a greater 
« diſtance, ſince you are againſt it; but would have 
« you write to me as often as poſſible, eſpecially if you 
te have any hopes, that are well grounded. Adieu, my 
« dear love, adieu. The 5th of October from Theſſa- 
« lonica.” . 
TERENTIA had a particular eſtate of her own, not 
obnoxious to CLopius's law, which ſhe was now offerin 
to fale, for a ſupply of their preſent neceſſities : this is 
what Cictro refers to, where he entreats her, not to 
throw away the ſmall remains of her fortunes ; which he 
preſſes ſtill more warmly in another Letter, putting her 
in mind, that if their friends did not fail in their duty, 
fhe could not want money; and if they did, that her own 
would do but little towards making them eaſy : he implores 
ber therefore not to ruin the boy ; who, if there was any 


thing left to keep him from want, would, with a moderate 
fare of virtue and good fortune, eafily recover the reft [d]. 
IND The 


[4] Tantum ſcribe, ſi erunt in officio amici, cui fi aliquid erit, ne egeat, mediocri virtute 
pecunia non deerit, ſi non erunt, tu efficere tua opus eſt, & mediocri fortuna, ut cetera conſe 
pecunia non poteris. Per fortunas miſeras quatur, Ibid. 
noſtras, vide ne puerum perditum perdamus 
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The ſon-in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and 
dutifull in performing all good offices both to his baniſh- 
ed Father and the family; and reſigned the Buxftorſhip 
of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpoſe to ſerve them the 
more effectually by his preſence in Rome: Cickko makes 
frequent acknowledgement of his kindneſs and generolity ; 
Pis0's humanity, virtue and love for us all is ſo great, 
ſays he, that nothing can excede it: the Gods grant, that 
it may one day be a pleaſure, I am ſure, it will always 
be an honor to bim [e. 5 

Arericus likewiſe ſupplied them liberally with money: 
he had already furniſhed Cicxxo, for the exigences of 
his flight, with above 2000 pounds; and upon ſucced- 
ing to 45 great eſtate of his uncle Cæcilrus, whoſe name 
he now aſſumed, made him a freſh offer of his purſe f |]: 
yet his conduct did not W . TEE 785 
thought him 00 cold and remiſs in his ſervice; and fan- 
cied, that it flowed from ſome ſecret reſentment, for hav- 


ing never received from him, in his floriſhing condition, 


any beneficial proofs of his friendſhip : in order therefore 
Bbb 2 5 


[] Qui Pontum & Bithyniam Quæſtor pro 
mea ſalute neglexit. Poſt red. in Sen. 15. 

Pi ſonis humanitas, virtus, amor in nos om- 
nes tantus eſt, ut nihil ſupra eſſe poſſit. Uti- 
nam ea res ei voluptati fit, gloriæ quidem vi- 
deo fore. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. | 

DJ Ciceroni, ex patria fugienti H. S. du- 
centa & quinquaginta millia donavit. Corn, 


Nep. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in * rf ab conn . 
patione expediſti, valde mihi gratum 
facultates tuas ad meam 3 polliceris, ut 
omnibus rebus a te præter cæteros juver, id 
quantum fit præſidium video — Ad At. 3. 20. 

This CzciL1ivs ATTicvus's uncle, was a 
famous churl and uſurer, ſometimes mentioned 
in Ciexko's letters, who adopted ATTicus by 
his will, and left him three fourths of his eſtate, 
which amounted to above 80000 J. ſterling. 


b 


to 


He had raiſed this great fortune by the favor 
chiefly of Lucullus, whom he flattered to the 


laſt with a promiſe of making him his heir, 
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Coll 


L. Calyyr- 
Nius P1s0, 
GABINtus. 


A. 


yet left the bulk of his eſtate to Arricus, 


who had been very obſervant of his humor : 
for which fraud, added to his notorious ava- 


rice and extortion, the mob ſeized his dead 


bedy, and dragged it infamouſly about the 
ſtreets.— Val. Max. 7. 8. CicERo, congratu- 
lating ATT1cvus upon his adoption, addreſſes 


his letter to Q. Czzc1L1vs, Q. F. PouroxiA- 


xus, ATTicus. For in aſſuming the name 
of the Adopter, it was uſual to add alſo their 
own family name. though changed in its 
termination from PouroN ius to PoMPoNIa- 
xus, to preſerve the memory of their real 
extraction: to which ſome added alſo the 
ſurname, as Cicero does in the preſent caſe, 
Ad Att. 3. 20. ted 


1555 | - | | 
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A. Urb. 695. to rouſe his zeal, he took occaſion to promiſe him, in 
<4 one of his letters, that whatever reaſon he had to com- 
L. pie, plain on that ſcore, it ſhould all be made up to him, if 
A.Gazms. he lived to return: If fortune, ſays he, ever reſtore me 
to my country; it ſhall be my ſpecial care, that you, above 
all my friends, have cauſe to rejoice at it: and though. 
hitherto, I confeſs, you have reaped but little benefit from 
my kindneſs ; 1 will manage ſo for the future, that when- 
ever I am reſtored, you ſhall find yourſelf as dear to me 
as my Brother and my Children: If I have been wanting 
therefore in my duty to you, or rather, fince 1 have been 
wanting, pray pardon ine; for I have been much more 
wanting to myſelf | |. But Arricus begged of him to 
lay aſide all fuch fancies, and aſſured him, hat there 
was not the leaſt ground for them; and that he had never 
been diſguſted by any thing, which he had either done, or 
neglected to do for him; entreating him to be perfectly 
eaſy on that head, and to depend always on his beſt ſer- 
vices, without giving himſelf the trouble, even of remind- 

ing him hb). Yet after all, the ſuſpicion itſelf, as ĩt comes 
from one, who knew Aryicus ſo perfectly, ſeems to 
leave ſome little blot upon his character : but whatever: 
cauſe there might be for it, it is certain, that CicxRO at 
leaſt was as good as his word, and by the care, which he 
took after his return, to celebrate ATTicus's name in all 
his writings, has left the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony to 
poſterity of his ſincere eſteem and affection for him. 


SEXTIUS 


flo Ego, fi me aliquando veſtri & patriæ peccavi vehementius. Ad Att. 3. 15. 
compotem fortuna fecerit, certe efficiam, ut [+] Quod me vetas quicquam ſuſpicari acci- 
maxime lætere unus ex omnibus amicis : difle ad animum tuum, quod ſecus a me erga 
meaque officia ac ſtudia, quæ parum antea te commiſſum, aut prætermiſſum videretur, . 
luxerunt (fatendum eſt enim) fic exequar, ut geram tibi morem & liberabor ifta cura. Tibi 
me æque tibi ac fratri & liberis noſtris reſtitu- tamen eo plus debeo, quo tua in me humanitas 
tum putes. Si quid in te peccavi, ac potius fuerit excelſior, quam in te mea. Ib. 20. 

Juoniam peccavi, ignoſce: in me enim ipſum 2 N | 
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SEXTIUS was one , the Tribuns elect; and being 4. Urd. 69g. 


intirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of a journey , Oo, | 
. CaLPUR- 


into Gaul, to ſollicit Cxzsar's conſent to his reſtoration; us pics, 
which though he obtained, as well by his own interceſſi- ö. 
on, as by Pour 's letters, yet it ſeems to have been with 
certain limitations, not agreeable to CickxRO: for on 
SEXTIUS 's return to Rome, when he drew up the copy of 
a law, which he intended to propoſe, upon his entrance 
into office; conformable, as we may imagine, to the 
conditions ſtipulated with Cæs AR; Cictro greatly diſliked 
1; as being too general, and without the mention even 0 
his name, nor providing ſufficiently either for his dignity, 
or the reſtitution of his eſtate; ſo that he defires ATTICus 
zo take care to get it amended by SxxriUS [i]. is 
Fur old Tribuns, in the mean while, eight of whom 

were CicERO's friends, reſolved to make one effort more 
to obtain a law in his favor, which they jointly offered 
to the people, on the twenty eighth of October: but 
Cicero was much more diſpleaſed with this, than with 
SExTIUs'S: it conſiſted of three articles; the firſt of 
which reftored him onely to his 2 rank, but not to 
his eſtate: the ſecond was onely matter of form, to in- 
demnify the propoſers of it : the third enacted, that if there 
was any thing in it, which was prohibited to be pro- 
mulgated by any former law, particularly by that of 
CLopius, or which involved the author of fuch promulga- 
tion in any fine or penalty, that in ſuch caſe it ſhould have 
20 effeff. CIckRO was ſurprized, that his friends could 

be induced to propoſe ſuch an act, which ſeemed to be againſt 
8 bim, 
J Hoc interim tempore, P. Sextius, de- Rogatio Sextii neque-dignitatis ſatis habet 
ſignatus iter ad C. Cæſarem pro mea ſalute nec cautionis. Nam & nominatim ferre opor- 


ſuſcepit. Quid egerit, quantum profecerit, tet, & de bonis diligentius ſcribi: & id ani- 
whil ad cauſam. Pro Sext. 32. madyertas velim. Ad Att. 3. 20. 
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A. Uib. 695. him, and to confirm that clauſe of the Glodian law, which 
at” made it penal to move any thing for him: whereas no 
1. Cor pi, clauſes of that kind had ever been regarded, or thought 
AGazmws. to have any ſpecial force, but fell of courſe, when the 
laws themſelves were repealed: he obſerves, that it was 

an ugly precedent for the ſucceding Tribuns, if they ſhould 
bappen to have amy ſcruples; and that CLopius had al- 
talen the advantage of it, when in a ſpeech to the 
people, onthe third of November, he declared, that this 
att of the Tribuns was a proper leſſon to their ſucceſſors, to 
let them ſee how far their power extended. He defires 
Arricus therefore to find out, who was the contriver of it, 
and how NIN NIS aud the reſt came to be ſo much over- 
ſeen, as not to be aware of the conſequences-of it [Al. 
THz moſt probable ſolution of it is, that theſe Tribuns 
hoped to carry their point with leſs difficulty, by paying 
this deference to CLopius's lau, the validity of which 
was acknowledged by Caro, and ſeveral others of the 
principal Citizens [I]; and they were induced to make 
this puſh for it, before they quitted their office, from a 
perſwaſion, that if CIicxRxo was once reſtored, on any 
terms, or with what reſtrictions ſoever, the reſt would 
follow of courſe; and that the recovery of his dignity 
would neceſſarily draw after it every thing elſe, that was 
wanted: Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible of it him- 
ſelf on ſecond thoughts, as he intimates, in the concluſi- 
on of his letter; I ſhould be ſorry, ſays he, to have the 


HEW 


| [#] Quo major eſt ſuſpicio malitiæ alicujus, deſignatis Tribunis pleb. præſcriptum eſſe 
cum 1d, quod ad ipſos nihil pertinebat, erat quid liceret. Ut Ninnium & cæteros fugerit 
autem contra me, ſcripſerunt. Ut novi Tri- inveſtiges velim, & quis attulerit, &c. Ib. 23. 
buni pleb, fi eſſent timidiores, multo magis [I] Video enim quoſdam clariſſimos viros, 
ſibi eo capite utentlum putarent. Neque id a aliquot locis judicaſſe, te cum plebe jure agere 
Clodio prætermiſſum eſt, dixit enim in con- potuiſſe. Pro Dom. 16. 
cione ad diem III Non. Novemb. hoc capite | 
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new Tribuns inſert ſuch! a clauſe in their law; yet let l. Db Gag. 


them inſert what they pleaſe, if it will but paſs and call me Cot 
home, I ſhall be content with it [m]. But the onely project * av: Pao, 
of a law which he approved, was drawn by his Cousin, 
C. VistLLivs Acul zo, an eminent lawyer of that age, 

for another of the new Tribuns, T. Fabius, who had 

been his Quæſtor, when he was Conſul: he adviſed his 
friends therefore, if there was any proſpeci of ſucceſs, to 
puſh forward that law, which intirely pleaſed him [u]. 

In this ſuſpenſe of his affairs at Rome, the troops, 
which Piso had provided for his government of Macedo- 
nia, began to arrive in great numbers at Theſſalonica [o]: 
This greatly alarmed him, and nade him reſolve to quit 
the place without delay : and as it was not adviſable to 
move farther from Italy, he ventured to come ſtill nearer, 
and turned back again to Dyrrbacbium : for though this 
was within the diſtance forbidden to him by law, yet he 
had no reaſon to apprehend any danger, in a Town par- 
ticularly devoted to him, and which had always been un- 
der his ſpecial patronage and protection. He came thither 
on the twenty 25 of Movember, and gave notice of his 
removal to his friends at Nome, by letters of the ſame date, 
begun at Theſſalonica and finiſbed at Dyrrhachium [p]: 
which ſhews the great haſt, which he thought neceſſary, 
in making this ſudden change of his quarters. Here he 


received 


La] Id caput fane nolim novos Tribunos [y] Dyrrhachium veni quod & libera civitas 
pleb. ferre: ſed perferant modo quidlibet: eſt, & in me officioſa. Ep. Fam. 14. 1. 
uno capite quo revocabor, modo res conficiatur, Nam ego eo nomine ſum Dyrrhachii, ut 
ero contentus. Ad Att. 3. 23. quam celerrime quid agatur, audiam, & ſum 
s] Sed fi eſt aliquid in ſpe.. vide legem, tuto. Civitas enim hac {ſemper a me defenſa 
quam T. Fadio ſcripſit Viſellius : ea mihi eſt. Ib. 3. | 
perplacet. — Ibid. Quod mei ſtudioſos habee Dyrrhachinos, 

le] Me adbuc Plancivs retinet.—Sed jam ad eos perrexi, cum illa ſuperiora Theſſalonicz 
cum adventare milites dicerentur, faciendum ſcripfiſlem. Ad Att. 3. 22. Fam. 14. 1. 
nobis erit, ut ab eo diſcedamus. Ib. 22. 
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A. Urb. 695. received another piece of news, which diſpleaſed him; 
ea” that with the conſent and aſſiſtance of his managers at 
1 Rome, the Provinces of the Comſulſ elect had been furniſh- 
A:Ganraws. with money and troops by a decree of the Senate : but 
in wat manner it affected him, and what reaſon he had 
to be uneaſy at it, will be explaned by his own Letter 


upon it to ATrTicus. | 


« When you firſt ſent me word, /ays he, that the 
< Conſular Provinces had been ſettled and provided for 
* by your conſent ; though I was afraid, left it might 
be attended with ſome ill conſequence, yet I hoped, 
ce that you had ſome ſpecial reaſon for it, which I could 
ce not penetrate : but having ſince been informed, both 
ce by friends and letters, that your conduct is univerſally 
« condemned, I am extremely diſturbed at it; becauſe 
« the little hopes, that were left, ſeem now to be de- 
« ftroyed : for ſhould the new Tribuns quarrel with us 
« upon it, what farther hopes can there be? and they 
have reaſon to do ſo; ſince they were not conſulted 
« in it, though they had undertaken my cauſe, and 
have loſt by our conceſſion all that influence, which 
« they would otherwiſe have had over it; eſpecially 
when they declare, that it was for my fake onely, 
that they defired the power of furniſhing out the 
« Conſuls; not with deſign to hinder them, but to ſe- 
cure them to my intereſt ; whereas if the Conſuls 
have a mind to be perverſe, they may now be ſo 
« without any riſk ; yet let them be never ſo well diſ- 
« poſed, can do nothing without the conſent of the 
Tribuns. As to what you ſay, that, if you had not 
agreed to it, the Conſuls would have carried their 


cc point 
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6. point with the people; that could never have been 4. cs. 695 
« done againſt the will of the Tribuns: I am ' afraid <a” 
<« therefore, that we have loſt by it the affection of the . 
4 Tribuns; or if that ſtill remains, have loſt at leaſt our 4-Gazmws. | 
« hold on the Conſuls. There is another inconvenience 
« ſtill, not leſs conſiderable ; for that important declara- 
“ tion, as it was repreſented to me, that the Senate would 
« enter into nothing, till my affair was ſettled, is now 
tat an end; and in a caſe not onely unneceſſary, but 
« new and ut nprecedented: for I do not believe, that the 
C Provinces of the Conſuls had ever before been provid- 
« ed for untill their entrance into office: but having 
« now broken through that reſolution, which they had 
“ taken in my cauſe, they are at liberty to procede to 
« any other buſineſs, as they pleaſe. It is not however 
« to be wondered at, that my friends, who were applied 
« to, ſhould conſent to it; fer it was hard for any one, 
eto declare openly againſt 4 motion, ſo beneficial to the 
« Two Conſuls; it was hard, I fay, to refuſe any thing 
« to LENTULUs, who has always been my true friend; 
« or to METELLUs, who has given up his Nandi 
with ſo much humanity ; yet I am apprehenſive, that 
<« we have alienated the Tribuns, and cannot hold the 
« Conſuls: write me word, I deſire you, what turn this 
« has taken, and how the whole affair ſtands ; and write 
« with your uſual frankneſs; for I love to. know the 
« truth, though it ſhould happen to be diſagreeable. 
« 'The tenth of December [9]. | 
But ATTicvus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, or ra- 
ther indeed before he received it, having occaſion to viſit 


his eſtate in E 1 rus, took his way thither through Dyrrha- 
Ccc chium, 
D Ad Att. 3. 24. 


A 


(0 
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4. Ur. 695. chz171, on purpoſe to ſee Cicero, and explane to him in 
"Cot perſon the motives of their conduct. Their interview 
by on. was but ſhort ; and after they parted, Cictxo, upon ſome 
A Gan. new intelligence, which gave him freſh uneaſineſs, ſent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him back 
again: After you left me, ſays he, I received letters 
from Rome, from which I perceive, that I muſt end my 
days in this calamity; and to ſpeak the truth, (which you 
will tale in good part) if there had been any hopes of my 
return, you, who love me ſo well, would never have left 
the City at ſuch a conjunfure : but I ſay no more; left I 
be thought either ungratefull, or defirous to involve my 
Friends too in my ruin: one thing I beg; that you would 
not fail, as you have given your word, to come to me, 
wherever I ſhall happen to be, before the firſt of Fa- 
nuary [r]. 
WIIIx he was thus perplexing himſelf with perpetual 
fears and ſuſpicions, his cauſe was proceding very proſpe- 
roully at Rome, and ſeemed to be in ſuch a train, that it 
could not be obſtructed much longer: for the new Ma- 
giſtrates, who were coming on with the new year, were 
all, except the Prætor Appius, ſuppoſed to be his friends; 
while his enemy CLopius was ſoon to reſign his office, 
on which the greateſt part of his power depended : 
CLop1vs himſelf was ſenſible of the daily decay of his 
credit, through the ſuperior influence of Powrty ; who 
had drawn Czsar away from him, and forced even 
GasiNIus to deſert him: ſo that, out of rage and 
deſpair, and the deſire of revenging himſelf on theſe new 
and more powerfull enemies, he would willingly have 


dropt the purſuit of Ciczxo; or conſented even to recall 
him, 


[7] Ad Att. 3. 29s 
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him, if he could have perſwaded Cictro's friends and the 4. 
Senate to join their forces with him againſt the Trium- 
virate. For this end, he produced BiruLus and the other 
Augurs in an Aſſembly of the people, and demanded. o 
them, whether it was not unlawfull to tranſact any —4 
lic buſineſe, when any of them were taking the Auſpices? 
To which they all anſwered in the affirmative. n be 
aſted BruLus, whether he was not actually obſerving the 
heavens, as oft as any of Cxsar's laws were propoſed to 
the people ? To which he anſwered in the affirmative : 
but being produced a ſecond time by the Pretor Aves, 
he added, that he took the Auſpices alſo, in the ſame manner, 
at the time when CLopius's act of adoption was confirmed 
by the people: but CLopius, while he gratified his pre- 
ſent revenge, little regarded how much it turned againſt 
himſelf ; but inſiſted, hat all Cxsar's acts ought to be 
annulled by the Senate, as being contrary to the Auſpices ; 
and on that condition, declared publicly, that he himſelf 
world bring back Cickko, the guardian of the City, on his 
own ſhoulders [s]. 

In the ſame fit of revenge, he fell upon the Conſul 
Gazinius ; and in an aſſembly of the people, which he 
called for that purpoſe, with his head veiled and a little 
altar and fire before him, conſecrated his whole eſtate. 
This had been ſometimes done againſt traiterous Citizens; 
and when legally performed, had the effect of a confiſca- 
tion, by making the place and effects ever after ſacred 
and public: but in the preſent caſe, it was conſidered 

| Ccc 2 onely 


U] Tu tuo præcipitante jam & debilitato actio poſterioribus menſibus fuit, omnia, quæ 
Tribunatu, aufpiciorum patronus ſubito ex- C. Cæſar egiſſet, quæ contra auſpicia eſſent 
titiſti. Tu M. Bibulum in concione, tu Au- acta, per ſenatum reſcindi oportere. Quod 
gures uxiſti. Te interrogante Augures f< fieret, dicebas, te tuis humeris me, cuſtodem 
reſ nt, cum de ccelo ſervatum fit, cum urbis, in urbem relaturum. Pro Dom. 15. 
populo agi non poſſe — tua denique omnis 5 | 


Urb. 695. 


L. Catlrux- 
Ns PIso, 
A. Gagintus. 
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Cic 49. 
Col 
L. Carrux- 


nivus PISo, 
A. GaBIN Ius. 
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— 


onely as an act of madneſs; and the Tribun Nix Nrus, 
in ridicule of it, conſecrated Cropius's eftate in the ſame 
form and manner, that whatever efficacy was aſcribed to 
the one, the other might juſtly challenge the ſame [t]. 

Bur the expected hour was now come, which put an 
end to his deteſtable Tribunate: it had been uniform and 
of a piece from the firſt to the laſt ; the moſt infamous 


and corrupt that Rome had ever ſeen: there was ſcarce 


Nance. 


an office beſtowed at home, or any favor granted to a 
Prince, State, or City abroad, but what he openly ſold 
to the beſt bidder: The Poets, ſays Cretro, could not 
feign a Cbarybdis, ſo voracious as his rapine : he con- 
ferred the title of King on thoſe who had it not, and took 
it away from who had u]; and ſold the rich Priefthoods 
of Alia, as the Turks are ſaid to fell the Grecian 
Biſhopricks, without regarding whether they were full 
or vacant; of which Cicero gives us a remarkable in- 
There was à celebrated Temple of CvzzLs, at 
Peſſinuns in Phrygia, where that Goddeſs was worſhipped 
with fingular devotion, not onely by all Aſia, but Europe 
00; and where the Roman Generals themſelves often uſed 
to pay their vows and make their offerings. Her Prieſt 
was 1n quiet poſſeſſion, without any rival Pretender, or 
any complaint againſt him; yet CLopius, by a law of 
the people, granted this Prieſthood to one BROOITARUs, 
a petty Soverein in thoſe parts, to whom he had before 
given the title of King: and I ſhall think him a King 
indeed, ſays Cicero, if ever he be able to pay the purchaſe 


money: 


D] Tu, tu, inquam, capite velato, concione 
advocata, foculo poſito bona tui Gabinii con- 
ſecraſti in quid? exemplo tuo bona tua nonne 
L. Ninnius—conſecravit ? quod ſi, quia ad te 
pertinet, ratum eſſe negas oportere; ea jura 
conſtituiſti in præclaro tribunatu tuo, quibus in 
te converſis, recuſares, alios everteres.— Pro 


Dom. 47 48. 


[4] Reges, qui erant, vendidit; qui noff 
erant, appellavit—quam denique tam imma- 
nem Charybdim poetæ fingendo exprimere 
potuerunt, quæ tantos exhaurire gurgites poſſet, 
quantas iſte przdas—exſorbuit ? De Haruſp. 
reſp. 27. 
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money: but the ſpoils of the Temple were deſtined to that 
uſe; and would ſoon have been applied to it; if Dz1oTa- 
RIUS, King of Galatia, a Prince of noble character, and 
a true friend to Rome, had not defeated the impious 
bargain, by taking the Temple into his protection, and 
maintaining the lawfull Prieſt againſt the intruder ; nor 
ſuffering BzociTarus, though his ſon-in-law, to pollute or 
touch any thing belonging to it | x |. 

ALL the ten new Tribuns had ſolemnly promiſed to 
ſerve Cicero z yet CLopivs found means to corrupt Two 
of them, S. AriL ius SRERRANUs, and NuMerIUs QUINCTIUS 
GRACCHUs 3 by whoſe help he was enabled ſtill to make 
head againſt CIickRo's party, and retard his reſtoration 
ſome time longer: but Piso and Gazinius, perceiving 
the ſcene to be opening apace in his favor, and his re- 
turn to be unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his 
way, and retire to their ſeveral governments, to enjoy 
the reward of their perfidy: ſo that they both left Rome, 
with the expiration of their year, and Piso ſet out for 
Macedonia, Gazinivs for Syria. 


On he fit of January the new Conſul LENTOLUs, 4- Gib. 696. 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his firſt cot. 
duty paid, as uſual, to religion, entered directly into farutus 

= | CickRo's 
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 LexTuLvs 
SPINTHER, 
Q.CxciLivus 
METELLUS 
Nzyos, 
[x] Qui accepta pecunia Peſſinuntem ipſum, 
ſedem domiciliumque Matris Deorum vaſtäris, 


Fancque perſolverent.Putabo regem, ſi 
habuerit unde tibi ſolvat. Nam cum mul 


& Brogitaro, Gallogræco, impuro homini ac 


| 333 illum locum fanumque vendi- 
eris. 


qui Aſiam Europamque tenuerunt, ſemper 
ſumma religione coluerunt 
noſtri tam ſancta duxerunt, ut— noſtri Impe- 
Tatores maximis & periculoſiſſimis bellis huic 
Dez vota facerent, eaque in ipſo Peſſinunte ad 
iam ipſam principem aram & in illo loce 


Sacerdotem ab ipfis aris, pulvinari- 
buſque detraxeris. —— Quz Reges omnes, 


Quz Majores 


ta regia ſunt in Deiotaro, tum illa maxime, 
quod tibi nummum nullum dedit. — Quod 
Peſſinuntem per ſcelus a te violatum, & ſa- 
cerdote, ſacriſque ſpoliatum recuperavit.— 
hy we cæremonias ab omni vetuſtate acceptas 
a Brogitaro pollui non ſinit, mavultque gene- 
rum ſuum munere tuo, quam illud Fanum an- 
tiquitate religionis carere. — Ibid. 13. Pan 
Sext. 26. 
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A. Urb. 696. Ge affair, and moved the Senate for his reſtora- 


Se tion [y]; while his Collegue MxrELLUs declared, with 
b Janrutv: much ſeeming candor, he though CicxRO and he. had 
Geenen, been enemies, on account of their different ſentiments in 
Mersrrvs politics, yet be would give up his refe 45, 1 to the au- 
Nero. thority f the Fathers, and the 2 s of the Repub- 
lic [x]. Upon which L. CorTa, a perſon Conſular and 
n — being aſked his opinion the firſt, ſaid, 
that nothing had been done againſt Ciexxo agreeably 
<« to right or A or the cuſtom of their anceſtors : that 
<« no Citizen could be driven out of the City without a 
« trial ; and that the people could not condemn, nor even 
#5 ory: a man capitally, but in an aſſembly of their Cen- 
«© turies: that the whole was the effect of violence, 
ce turbulent times, and an oppreſſed Republic: that in 
&« fo ſtrange a revolution and confuſion of all things, 
* Cicxro had onely ſtept aſide, to provide for his future 
ce tranquillity, by declining the impending ſtorm ; and 
e ſince he had freed the Republic from no leſs danger 
by his abſence, than he had done before by his pre- 
6 ſence, that he ought not onely to be rac 15 to 
e be adorned with new honors: that what his mad ene- 
* my had publiſhed againſt him, was drawn ſo abſurdly 
* both in words and mend. that, if it had been 
« enacted in proper form, it could never obtain the force 
« of a law: that ſince Cicero therefore was expelled by 
„ no law, he could not want a law to reſtore him, but 
6c * to be recalled by a vote of the Senate 


Pour, 


] Kalendis Januariis.—P. Lentulus Con- me? Qui cum inimicitias fibi mecum ex 
ſul—ſimul ac de ſolemni religione retulit, Reipub. diſſenſione ſuſceptas eſſe dixiſſet, eas 
nihil humanarum rerum ſibi prius, quam de ſe Patribus conſcriptis dixit & temporibus Rei- 
me agendum judicavit. Poſt red. ad Quir. 5. pub, permiſſurum. Pro Sext. 37. 

* Quz etiam Collegz ejus modern & 
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Pourzv, who ſpoke next, having highly applauded what 4. Urv. 596. 


Cotta faid, added, © that for the fake of Cickxo's fu- Go 
c ture quiet, and to prevent all farther trouble from the fare; 


LexnTuLUus 


ce ſame quarter, it was his opinion, that the people ſhould „ ners, 
c have a ſhare in conferring that grace, and their con- Marsris⸗ 


ce ſent be joined alſo to the authority of the Senate.” n 
After many others had ſpoken likewiſe with great 
warmth in the defence and praiſe of Cicxko, they all 
came unanimouſly into Pourzv's opinion, and were 
proceding to make a decree upon it, when Serranvs, 
the Tribun, roſe up and put a ſtop to it; not flatly in- 
terpoſing his negative, for he had not the aſſurance to do 
that, againſt ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity of the Senate, 
but deſiring onely a night's time to conſider of it. This 
unexpected interruption incenſed the whole aſſembly; 
ſome reproached, others entreated him ; and his Father 
in law, Oeeivs, threw himſelf at his feet, to move him 
to deſiſt: but all that they could get from him was a 
promiſe to give way to the decree the next morning ; 
upon which they broke up. But the Tribun, ſays Cickko, 
employed the night, not as people fancied he would, in giv- 
ing back the money, which he had taken, but in making a 
better bargain, and doubling his price; for the next 
morning, being grown more hardy, he abſolutely prohibited 
the Senate from proceding to any act [a]. This — 

0 ; 


[4] Tum princeps rogatus ſententiam 
L. Cotta, dixit.—Nihil de me actum eſſe jure, 
nihil more majorum, nihil legibus, &c. Quare 
me, qui nulla lege abeſſem, non reſtitui lege, 
fed Senatus auRoritate oportere. — _ 

Poſt eum rogatus ſententiam Cn. Pompeius, 
approbata, laudataque Cotte ſententia, dixit, 
ſeſe otii mei cauſa, ut omni populari concer- 
tatione defungerer, cenſere ; ut ad Senatus 


auRoritatem populi quoque Romani benefici- 


um adjungeretur. Cum omnes certatim, aliuf- 


que alio gravius de mea falute dixiſſet, fieret- 
que fine ulla varietate diſceſſio: ſurrexit Ati- 
lius ; nec auſus eſt, cum eſſet emptus, inter- 
cedere; noctem fibi ad dehberandum poſtula- 
vit. Clamor Senatus, querelz, preces, Socer 
ad pedes abjectus. Ille, ſe affirmare poſters 
die moram nullam eſſe facturum. — 
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A. Urb. 696. of SERRANus ſurprized Cictro's friends, being not onely 
ic. co. 


cf, perfidious and contrary to his engagements, but highl 

whe co: be: to . who, in 575 Conſulſbip, had . 3rd 
Oedt, Bis ſpecial Encourager and Benefafor [GI. 

Merz.ivs THE Senate however, though hindered at preſent from 
paſſing their decree, were too well united, and too ſtrongly 
ſupported, to be baffled much longer by the artifices of 
a faction: they reſolved therefore, without farther delay, 
to propound a law to the people for Cictro's reſtoration; 
and the twenty ſecond of the month was appointed for the 
r rem of it. When the day came, Fapricivs, 
one of Cicero's Tribuns, marched out with a ſtrong 
guard, before it was light, to get poſſeſſion of the Roſtra: 
but CLopius was too early for him; and having ſeized 
all the poſts and avenues of the Forum, was prepared to 
give him a warm reception: he had purchaſed ſome Gla- 
diators, for the ſhews of his Zdileſhip, to which he was 
now pretending ; and borrowed another band of his Bro- 
ther Arrius; and with theſe well armed, at the head 
of his ſlaves and dependents, he attached FaBRIcIus, 
killed ſeveral of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place; and happening to fall 
in at the ſame time with Cispius, another Tribun, who 
was coming to the aid of his Collegue, he repulſed him 
alſo with a great ſlaughter. The Gladiators, heated with 
this taſt of blood, opened their way on all fides with their 
ſwords, in queſt of QUinTus CickRO; whom they met with 
at laſt, and would certainly have murthered, if by the 


advantage 


eſt: diſceſſum eſt: illi interea deliberatori factum eſt, in augenda mercede conſumta eſt. 
merces, interpoſita nocte, duplicata eſt. — Poſt red. ad Quir. 5. | 
Pro Sext. 34. 5 [3] Is Tribunus pleb. quem ego maximis 
Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemadmo- beneficiis Quzſtorem Conſul oraaveram. Ibid, 
dum nonnulli arbitrabantur, ſed, ut pate- ES 
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advantage of the confuſion and darkneſs, he had not hid 4. Ub. 696. 
himſelf under the bodies of bis flaves and freedmen, who _. 
were killed around him ; where he lay concealed, till the e 
fray was over. The Tribun Skxxrius was treated ſtill O edits: 
more roughly, for being particularly purſued and marked Mirveuus 
out for deſtruction, he was ſo deſperately wounded, as to | 
be left for dead upon the ſpot; and eſcaped death, onely 
by Habe it: but while he lay in that condition, ſup- 
poſed to be killed, CL ois reflecting, that the murther 
of a Tribun, whoſe perſon was ſacred, would raiſe ſuch 
a ſtorm, as might occaſion his ruin, roof a ſudden re- 
ſolution, to kill one of his own Tribuns, in order to charge 
it upon his adverſaries, and ſo balance the account by 
making both fades equally obnoxious : the victim doomed to 
this ſacrifice was, NUMERIUs QUINCT1Us, an obſcure fel- 
low, raiſed to this dignity by the caprice of the multitude, 
who, to make himſelf the more popular, had aſſumed 
the furname of Graccuvs : but the crafty clown, ſays 

 Crictro, having got ſome hint of the defign, and finding, 
that his blood was to wipe off the envy of SEXTIUS s, 
diſguiſed himſelf preſently in the habit of a Muleteer, the 
ſame in which he firſt came to Rome, and with a baſket 
upon his head, while ſome were calling out for Noukklus, 
others for QuincT1us, paſſed undiſcovered by the confuſion 
of the two names : but he continued in this danger, till 
Sxxrius was known to be alive; and if that diſcovery had 
not been made ſooner than one would have wiſhed, though 
they could not have fixed the odium of killing their mer- 
cenary where they defigned it ; yet they would have leſſened 
the infamy of one villainy, by committing another, which 
all people would have been pleaſed with. According to 
the account of this days Tot. the Tiber and - 
Dd the 
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A. Urb. 696. the common ſewers were filled with dead bodies, and the 
p. Conti, Bob wiped up with ſponges in the Forum, where ſuch 

Sores heaps of flain had never before been ſeen, but in the civil 
ane, diſſenſions of CINNA and OcTavivs [o]. 


ETELLVYS 
Nx ros. 


CL oprus, fluſhed with this victory, ſet fire with his 
own hands to the Temple of the Mympbs; where the books 
7 the Cenſors and the public regiſters of the City were 

pt, which were all conſumed with the Fabric itſelf [d]. 
He then attacked the houſes of Mito the Tribun, and 
Czcilivs the Pretor, with fire and ſword ; but was re- 
pulſed in both attempts with loſs: Mito zook ſeveral of 
Arrrus's Gladiators priſoners, who, being brought before 
the Senate, made a confeſſion of what they knew, and were 
ſent to jail ; but were preſently releaſed by SER RANUs [e]. 
Upon theſe outrages MiLo impeached CLopius in form, 
for the violation of the public peace: but the Conſul 
MzeTeLLus, who had not yet abandoned him, with zhe 


Pretor Aprius, and the Tribun SERRANUs, reſolved to 


[e] Princeps rogationis, vir mihi amicifſ- 
mus, Q. Fabricius templum aliquanto ante 
lucem occupavit. — Cum Forum, Comitium, 
Curiam multa de nocte armatis hominibus, ac 
ſervis occupaviſſent, impetum faciunt in Fa- 


bricium, manus afferunt, occidunt nonnullos, 


vulnerant multos : venientem in Forum, virum 
optimum M. Ciſpium—vi depellunt ; cædem 
in Foro maximam faciunt. Univerſi diſtrictis 
gladiis in omnibus Fori partibus fratrem meum 
oculis quærebant, voce poſcebant.—Pulſus e 
Roftris in Comitio jacuit, ſeque ſervorum & 
libertorum corporibus obtexit.— 

Multis vulneribus acceptis ac debilitato cor- 
pore contrucidato, Sextius, ſe abjecit exanima- 
tus; neque ulla alia re ab ſe mortem, niſi 
mortis opinione, depulit. — At vero illi ipſi 


| parricidz,— Adeo vim facinoris ſui perhor- 


ruerant, ut fi paullo longior opinio mortis 
Sextii fuiſſet, Gracchum illum ſuum tranſ- 
ferend1 in nos criminis cauſa, occidere cogita- 
rint.— Senſit Ruſticulus, non incautus; - mulioni 


cam penulam arripuit, cum qua primumRomam 


prevent 


ad comitia venerit : meſſoria ſe corbe contexit : 
cum quærerent alii Numerium, alii Quintium, 
yn nominis errore ſervatus eſt, atque hoc 
citis omnes ; uſque adeo hominemin periculo 
fuiſſe, quoad ſcitum fit, Sextium vivere. Quod 
nifi eſſet patefactum paullo citius, quem vel- 
lem, &c. Meminiſtis tum, Judices, corporibus 
civium Tiberim compleri, cloacas referciri, e 
foro ſpongiis effingi ſanguinem. — Lapidatio- 
nes perſæpe vidimus; non ita ſæpe, ſed nimi- 
um tamen ſæpe gladios ; cædem vero tantam, 
tantos acervos corporum exſtructos, niſi forte 
illo Cinnano atque Octaviano die, quis un- 
quam in Foro vidit? Pro Sext. 35, 36, 
3. 
PM Eum qui Ædem Nympharum incendit, 
ut memoriam publicam recenſionis, tabulis 
ublicis impreſſam, extingueret.—Pro Mil. 27. 
arad. 4. de Haruſpic. reſp. 27. 
ſe] Gladiatores—comprehenſi, in Senatum 
introducti, confeſſi, in vincula conjecti a Mi- 
lone, emiſſi a Serrano. Pro Sext. 39. 
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prevent any proces upon it; and by their edicts pro- 4. Ub. 696. 
hibited, either the criminal himſelf to appear, or amy one Son 
to cite him | f |. Their pretence was, that the Quæſtors . rb 
were not yet choſen, whoſe office it was to make the allot- Other 
ment of the Fudges; while they themſelves kept back the Mzr*us 
election, and were puſhing Crops at the ſame time 
into the /Zaileſhip; which would ſkreen him of courſe 
for one year from any proſecution. Mito therefore, 
finding it impracticable to bring him to juſtice in the le- 
gal method, reſolved to deal with him in his own way, 
by oppoſing force to force; and for this end purchaſed 
a band of Gladiators, with which he had daily ſkirmiſhes 
with him in the ſtreets ; and acquired a great reputati- 
on of courage and generoſity, for being the firſt of all 
be Romans, who had ever bought Gladiators, for the de- 
fence of the Republic | g]. 

 Tais obſtruction given to Cictro's return by an obſti- 
nate and deſperate faction, made the Senate onely the 
more reſolute to effect it: they paſſed a ſecond vote there- 
fore, that no other buſineſs ſhould be done, till it was 
carried; and to prevent all farther tumults, and infults 
upon the Magiſtrates, ordered the Conſuls, to ſummon all 
the people of Italy, who wiſhed well to the ſtate, to come 
to the aſſiſtance and defence of CickRO [E]. This gave 
new ſpirits to the honeſt Citizens, and drew a vaſt con- 
courſe to Rome from all parts of Italy, where there was 

Ddd 2 not 


CF} Ecce tibi Conſul, Prætor, Tribunus 
pleb. nova novi generis edicta proponunt : ne 
reus adſit, ne citetur. Pro Sext. 41. c 

[g] Sed honori ſummo Miloni noſtro nupe 
fuit, quod Gladiatoribus emptis Reipub. cauſa, 
quz ſalute noſtra continebatur, omnes P. Clodii 
conatus furoreſque compreſſit. De Offic. 2. 17. 

[ Itaque poſtea nihil vos civibus, nihil 
ſociis, nihil Regibus reſpondiſtis, Poſt red. 
in Sen. 3. 


Quid mihi præclarius accidere potuit, quam 
quod illo referente vos decreviſtis, ut cuncti ex 
omni Italia, qui Remp. ſalvam vellent, ad 
me unum reſtituendum, & defendendum 
venirent? Ib. 9. 

In una mea cauſa factum eſt, ut literis con- 
ſularibus ex S. C. cuncta ex Italia omnes, qui 
Remp. ſalvam vellent, convocarentur. Pro 
Sext. 60. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
A. Urb. 696. not a corporate Town of any note, which did not teſtify 


its reſpe to Cicxxo, by ſome public act or monument. 
Pourzy was at Capua, acting as chief Magiſtrate of his 


„rern net Colony 3 where he fPrefided in perſon at their makin 


Q.Czcitivs 


ETELLUS 
Nepos. 


a decree to Cictro's honor, and took the trouble 2 
of viſiting all the other Colonies and chief Towns in thoſe 
parts, to appoint them a day of general rendezvous at 
Rome, to aſſiſt at the promulgation of the law [i]. 

EzNTULUs, at the fame time, was entertaining the 
City with fhews and ftage plays, in order to keep the 
people in good humor, whom he had called from their 
private affairs in the country, to attend the public buſi- 
nefs. The ſhews were exhibited in Pomrty's Theater, 
while the Senate, for the convenience of being near them, 
was held in the adjoining Temple of Hoxor and Virtos, 
built by Maxius out of the Cimbric ſpoils, and called 
for that reaſon, Mazivs's Monument: here, according 
to CictRo's dream, a decree now paſſed in proper form 
for his reſtoration; when under the joint influence of 
thoſe Deities, Honor, he fays, was done to Virtue; and 
the Monument of Maklus, the preſerver of the Empire, 


gave ſafety to his Countryman, the defender of it [K]. 


Tir news of this decree no ſooner reached the neigh- 


bouring Theater, than the whole aſfembly expreſſed their 


fatisfaction by claps and applanſes, which they renewed 
upon the entrance of every Senator; but when the Con- 
ful LENTrurus took his place, they all roſe up, and with 


acclamations, 


DL] Qui in colonia nuper conſtituta, cum Flic municipia, coloniaſque adiit : hie Ita- 
ipſe gereret Magiſtratum, vim & crudelita- liz totius auxilium imploravit. Pro dom. 12. 
tem privilegu auctoritate honeſtiſſimorum ho- Cum in Templo Honoris Virtutis, ho- 
minum, & publicis literis conſignavit: prin- nos habitus eſſet virtuti; Caiique Marii, con- 
cepſque Italiæ totius præſidium ad meam ſa- ſervatoris hujus imperii, monumentum, mu- 
lutem implorandam putavit. Poſt red, in nicipi ejus & Reipub defenſori ſedem ad ſa- 
Sen. 11. 3 lutem præbuiſſet. Pro Sect. 54. it. 56. 
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acclamations, ftretched out hands, and tears of joy, pub- A. vw. 696. 
lickly teflifyed their thanks to him. But when Croptyus cox. 
ventured to ſhew himſelf, they were hardly reftrained iur. 
from doing him violence; throwing out reproaches, G eite; 
threats and curſes upon him: ſo that in the ſhews M4 — Tag 

Gladiators, which he could not bear to be deprived of, 2 
he durſt not go to his ſeat in the common and open 
marmer, but uſed to ſtart up into it at once, from ſome 
obſcure paſſage under the benches, which on that ac- 
count was jocoſely called, he Appian way ; where he 
was no ſooner eſpied, than ſo general a hiſs enſued, that 
it difturbed the Gladiators, and frightened their very 
horſes. From theſe fignifications, ſays Cron ko, he might 
learn the difference between the genuin Citizens of Rome, 
and thoſe packed aſſemblies of the people, where be uſed to 
domineer; and that the men, who lord it in ſuch aſſemblies, 
are the real averfion of the City; while theſe, who dare 
not ſbew their heads in them, are received with all demon- 
frrations of honor by the ST k [1]. 

Wien the decree paſſed, the famed Tragedian, so- 
PUs, who aFed, as Cicero ſays, the ſame good part in the 
Republic, that he did upon the tage, was performing the 
part of Tzramon, baniſhed from his country, in one of 
Accivs's plays; where by the IX of his voice, and 
the change of a word or two in fome of the lines, he 


contrived 


[/] Audito S. C. ore ipſi, atque abſenti ſe- 
natui plauſus eſt ab univerſis datus: deinde, 
eum Senatoribus ſingulis ſpectatum e Senatu 
redeuntibus: cum vero ipſe, qui ludos faciebat, 
Conſul aſſedit: ſtantes, & manibus pn gra- 
tias tes, & mantes gaudio, ſuam er- 
ga . ac 1 decla- 
rarunt. at cum ille furibundus veniſſet, vix 
ſe populus Romanus tenuit. — Pro Sext. 55. 
Is, cum quotidie Gladiatores ſpectaret, nun- 


quam eſt conſpectus, cum veniret: emerge- 


bat ſubito, cum ſub tabulas ſubrepſerat — ita- 
que illa via latebroſa, qua ille ſpectatum ve- 


niebat, Appia jam vocabatur : qui tamen quo 


tempore conſpectus erat, non modo Gladiato- 
res, ſed equi 1ph Gladiatorum repentinis fibilis 
extimeſcebant. Videtiſne igitur, quantum in- 
ter populum Romanum, & concionem interſit? 
Dominos concionum omni odio populi nota- 
Ti ? Quibus autem conſiſtere in operarum con- 
cionibus non liceat, eos omni populi Romani 


ſignificatione decorari ? — Ib. 59. 
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a. Urb. 696. contrived to turn the thoughts of the audience on Cics- 
Col. RO. „ bat be] who always flood up for the Republic | 
. nr 1/0 in doubifull times ſpared neither life nor fortunes — 
N che greateſt friend, in the greateſt danger-—of jug ag 1 
Merz: and talents — O Father — I. ſaw his houſes and rich fur- 
* miture all in flames — O ungratefull Greeks, inconftant 
people; forgetfull of ſervices 1 — to ſee ſuch a man ba- 
niſbed; driven from his country ; and ſuffer him to con- 
tinue ſo? — At each of which ſentences there was no 
end of clapping. — In another Tragedy of the fame 
Poet, called Brutus, when inſtead of BxuTus he pro- 
nounced TuLL1ius, who eſtabliſhed the liberty of his Citi- 
Zens ; the people were ſo affected, that they called for it 
again a thouſand times. This was the conſtant practice 
through the whole time of his exil : there was not a 
paſſage in any play, which could poſſibly be applied to 
his caſe, but the whole audience preſently catched it up, 
and by their claps and applauſes loudly ſignified their 

zeal and good wiſhes for him []. 
Inova decree was regularly obtained for Ciczro's 
return, CLopius had the courage and addreſs ſtill to hin- 
der its paſſing into a law : he took all occaſions of ha- 
ranguing the people againſt it ; and when he had filled 
the Forum with his mercenaries, zeſed to demand of them 
aloud, contrary to the cuſtom of Rome, whether they 
| would 


[] Recenti nuncio de illo S. C. ad ludos, 
ſcenamque perlato, ſummus Artifex, & me- 
hercule ſemper partium in Repub. tanquam 
in ſcena, optimatium, flens & recenti læti- 
tia & miſto dolore ac deſiderio mei — ſummi 
enim poetæ ingenium non ſolum arte ſua ſed 
etiam dolore exprimebat. Quid enim? gui 
Remp. certo animo adjuverit, fiatuerit, fleterit 
cum Achivis — re dubia nec dubitarit vitam 
offerre, nec capiti pepercerit. — ſummum ami- 


* 


cum ſummo in bell} — ſummo ingenio præditum 
— O Pater — hec omnia vidi inflammari — 
O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Gratis, immemores 
Beneficii— Poe! ths fmitis, filtis pelli, pulſum pa- 
timini — quz ſignificatio fuerit omnium, que 
declaratio voluntatis ab Univerſo populo Ro- 
mano? 

Nominatim ſum appellatus in Bruto, Tul. 
lius, qui libertatem civibus labiliverat, Millies 
revocatum eſt. Pro Sext. 56, 7, 8. 
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would have Cictrxo reſfored or not; upon which his emiſ- 4. Ur. 696. 
ſaries raifing a ſort of a dead cry in the negative, he laid ? Coll 

hold of it, as the voice of the Roman people, and de- 1 41 vs 
clared the propoſal to be rejected [7]. But the Senate Sap 


Cxcilivs 


aſhamed to ſee their authority thus inſulted, when the Mersrivs 


NeyPos. 


whole city was on their fide, reſolved to take ſuch mea- 
ſures in the ſupport of their decrees, that it ſhould not 
be poſſible to defeat them. LENTrULus therefore fum- 
moned them into the Capitol, on the twenty-fifth of May; 
where PoMPEx the debate, and renewed the mo- 
tion for recalling Cictro ; and in a grave and elaborate 
{ſpeech which he had prepared in writing, and delivered 
from his notes, gave him the honor of having ſaved his 
country [o]. All the leading men of the Senate ſpoke 
after him to the ſame effect; but zhe Conſul MgrTELLUs, 

notwithſtanding his promiſes, had been acting hitherto a 

double part; and was all along the chief encourager 

and ſupporter of CLopius : when Servilius therefore 

roſe up, a perſon of the firſt dignity, who had been 

honored with a triumph and the Cenſorſhip, he ad- 

drefſed himſelf to his kinſman, MxTELLus; and calling 

up from the dead all the family of the MeTELLi, laid be- 

fore him the glorious acts of his anceſtors, with the con- 
duct and unhappy fate of his Brother, in a manner fo 

moving, that METELLUs could mt hold out any longer, 
againſt the force of the ſpeech, nor the authority of the 

Speaker ; 


Lz] Ille Tribunus pleb. qui de me — non ſet, vos frequentiſſimos in Capitotium convo- 
majorum ſuorum, ſed Græculorum inſtituto, cavit. [Poſt red. in Sen. 10.] Cum vir is, 
concionem interrogare ſolebat, velletne me qui tripartitas Orbis terrarum oras atque re- 
redire: & cum erat reclamatum ſemivivis giones tribus triumphis huic imperio adjunctas 
mercenariorum vocibus; populum Romanum notavit, de ſcripto ſententia dicta, mihi uni 
negare dicebat. Ib. 59. teſtimonium patriæ conſervatæ dedit. — Pro 
les) Idem ille Conſul cum illa incredibilis Sext. 61. 
multitudo Romam, & pzne Italia ipſa veniſ- 
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A. Urd. 696. Speaker; but, with tears in his eyes, gave himſelf up to 
Ct,  SERVILIUS, and profeſſed all future ſervices to Cictro : 
nero: in which he proved very ſincere, and from this moment 
Gut aſſiſted his collegye in promoting Cicxko's reftoration: 
Merzuiv* ſo that in a very full houſe, of four bundred and ſeven- 


teen Senators; when all the Magiſtrates were preſent, 
the decree paſſed, without one diffonting voice, but CLo- 
piUs's [p] : which gave occaſion to Cickxxo to write a 
particular letter of thanks to MgTELLUs, as he had done 
once before, upon his firſt declaration for him [ 7] y 
Some may be apt to wonder, why the Two Tribuns, 
who were CickRo's enemies ſtill as much as ever, did 
not perſevere to inhibit the decree; ſince the Negative 
of a ſingle Tribun had an indiſputable force to ſtop all 
procedings: but when that negative was wholly arbi- 
trary and factious; contrary to the apparent intereſt, 
and general inclination of the Citizens; if the Tribun 
could not be prevailed with by gentle means to recall it, 
the Senate uſed to enter into a debate upon the merit of 
it, and procede to ſome extraordinary reſolution, of de- 
claring the author of ſuch an ſition, an 2 
his country ; and anfwerable for all the miſchief, that 
was likely to enſue; or of ordering the Conſuls to take 
care that the Republic received no detriment ; which votes 
were thought to juſtify any methods, how violent ſo- 


ever, 


[#] Qu. Metellus, & inimicus & frater ini- 


mici er wag veſtra voluntate, omnia privata 


odia depofuit: quem P. Servilius — & aucto- 
ritatis & orationis ſuæ divina quadam gravi- 
tate ad ſui generis, communiſque ſanguinis 


facta, virtuteſque revocavit, ut haberet in 


conſilio & fratrem ab inferis — & omnes 
Metellos, præſtantiſſimos cives — itaque exti- 
tit non modo ſalutis defenſor, — verum etiam 


adſcriptor dignitatis mexz. Quo quidem die, 


cum vos 417, ex Senatu eſſetis, Magiſtratus 
autem hi omnes adeſſent, diſſenſit unus—Poſt 
red. in Sen. 10. 

Collacrymavit vir egregius ac vere Metel- 
lus ; totumque ſe P. Servilio dicenti etiam tum 
tradidit. ec illam divinam gravitatem, 

lenam antiquitatis, diutius— potuit ſuſtinere. 
Pro Sext. 62. 
Dl — Epiſt. Fam. 5. 4. 
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ever, of removing either the obſtruction, or the author 4. ur. 596. 
of it; who ſeldom cared to expoſe himſelf to the rage "ul 
of an inflamed City, headed by the Conſuls and the Nururus 


LexnTuLus 
Senate, and to aſſert his prerogative at the peril of his a 
life. | ETELLUS 


Tunis in effect was the caſe at preſent ; when the Con- * 
ful LsnTuLus aſſembled the Senate again the next day, 
to concert ſome effectual method for preventing all far- 
ther oppoſition, and getting the decree enacted into a 
law : but before they met, he called the people likewiſe 
to the Roſtra ; where he, and all the principal Senators, 
in their turns, repeated to them the ſubſtance of what 
they had faid before in the Senate, in order to prepare 
them for the reception of the law: Pour particularly 
exerted himſelf, in extolling the praiſes of Cickxo; de- 
claring, that the Republic owed its preſervation to him 
and that their common ſafety was involved in bis; eu- 
horting them to defend and ſupport the decree of the Se- 
nate, the quiet of the City, and the fortunes of a man, 
who had deſerved ſo well of them : that this was the ge- 
neral voice of the Senate; of the Knights 34 all Italy; 
and laſtly, that it was his own earneſt, and ſpecial re- 
queſt to them, which he not only defired, but implored 
them to grant [r]. When the Senate afterwards met, 
they proceded to ſeveral new and vigorous votes, to fa- 
cilitate the ſucceſs of the law: firſt, hat no Magiſtrate 


ſhould preſume to take the Auſpices, ſo as to diſturb the 
aſſembly of the people, when Cictro's cauſe was to come 
Vo. I. Eee before 


Ii Quorum princeps ad rogandos & ad co- bene meriti defenderetis : tum in perorando 
hortandos vos fuit Cn. Pompeius — primum poſuit, vos rogari a Senatu, rogari ab Equiti- 
vos docuit, meis confiliis Rempub. eſſe ſer- bus, rogari ab Italia cuncta: denique ipſe ad 
vatam, cauſamque meam cum communi ſa- extremum pro mea vos ſalute non rogavit ſo- 
lute conjunxit; hortatuſque eſt, ut auftorita- lum, verum etiam obſecravit. — Poſt red. ad 
tem Senatus, ſtatum civitatis, fortunas civis Quir. 7. 
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A. Urb. 696. before them : and that if any one attempted ity he Nau | 
Col, be treated as a public enemy. 


P. Sonst iu: Secondly, That, if through any vi 'olence or obftrufti on, 


Sri TRER, 


QeEncilie: the law was not ſuffered to paſs, within the froe next le- 
Merzus gal days of aſſembly, Cickxo ſhould then be at liberty fo 
return, without any farther authority. 

_ Thirdly, That "public thanks ſhould be given to all 
the people of Italy, who came to Rome for Cictro's de- 
fence; and that they ſhould be defired to come again, on 
the day when the 1 5 api of the people were to be taken, 

Fourthly, That thanks ſhould be given likewiſe to all 
the States and Cities, which had received and entertained 

Cicero ; and that the care of his perſon ſhould be recom- 
mended to all foreign nations in alliance with them; and 
that the Roman Generals, and all who had comminatd a- 
broad, ſhould be ordered to protect his life and ſafety [s]. 

- ON cannot help pauſing a while, to reflect on the 
great Idea, which theſe facts imprint of the character 
and dignity of CictRo; to ſee ſo vaſt an Empire in ſuch 
a ferment on his account, as to poſtpone all their con- 
cerns and intereſts, for many months ſucceſſively, to the 
Jafety of a fingle Senator [i]; who had no other means 
of exciting the zcal, or engaging the affections of his 
Citizens, but the genuin force of his perſonal virtues, 


and 


[5] Quod eſt poſtridie decretum in caria — unquam propter ſalutem niſi meam, Senatus 
ne quis de ccelo ſervdret; ne quis moram ul- publice Socits populi Romani gratias egit? 
lam afferret; fi quis aliter feciſſet, eum plane De me uno P. C. decreverunt, ut qui provin- 
everſorem Reipub. fore. — cias cum imperio obtinerent, qui Quzftores 

Addidit, fi diebus quinque quibus agi de Legatique eſſent, ſalutem & vitam meam cuſ- 

> me potuiſſet, non eſſet actum, redirem in pa- todirent. Pro Sext. 60, 61. 
triam omni auctoritate recuperata. DL Nihil vos civibus, nihil ſociis, nihil 

Ut is, qui ex tota Italia falutis mez cauſa Regibus reſpondiſtis. Nihil Judices ſenten- 
convenerant, agerentur gratiæ: atque iidem tits, nihil populus ſuffragiis, nihil hie Ordo 
ad res redeuntes, ut venirent, rogarentur. auctoritate declaravit : mutum Forum, elin- 

Quem enim unquam Senatus civem, nifi guem curiam, tacitam & fractam civitatem 
me, nationibus exteris commendavit ? cujus videbatis. — Poſt red. in Sen. 3. 
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and the merit of his eminent ſervices : as if the Repub- 
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lic itſelf could not ſtand without him, but muſt fall in- "Colt. 


"4 - — . . . | | P. | 
to ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed; Tauretv: 


LenTuLus 
- SPINTHER, 
Q. Cirrus 

M&ETELLUS 

NEeyos. 


whilſt the greateſt Monarchs on earth, who had any af- 
fairs with the people of Rome, were looking on, to ex- 
pect the event, unable to procure any anſwer or regard 
to what they were ſoliciting, till this affair was decided: 
ProLemy, the King of Egypt was particularly affected 
by it; who, being driven out of his Kingdom, came to 
Nome about this time, to beg help and protection againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects; but though he was lodged in 
Pourzv's houſe, it was not poſſible for him to get an 
audience till Cictro's cauſe was at an end. 

Tux law, now prepared for his reſtoration, was to be 
offered to the Suffrage of the Centuries : this was the 
moſt ſolemn and honorable way of tranſacting any pub- 
lic buſineſs, where the beſt and graveſt part of the City 


had the chief influence; and where @ decree of the Se- 


nate was previouſly neceſſary to make the act valid: but 


in the preſent caſe, there ſeem to have been four or froe 
ſeveral decrees, provided at different times, which had 
all been fruſtrated by the intrigues of CLopius and his 
friends, till theſe laſt votes proved deciſive and effectu- 
al [u]. Cictro's reſolution upon them was, ro wait till 


the law ſhould be propoſed to the people; and, if by the 


artifices of his enemies, it ſhould then be . obſtructed, to 


come away direfly upon the authority of the Senate; and 
rather hazard his life, than bear the loſs of his country 


any lenger [x]. But the vigor of the late debates had 


Eee 2 ſo 


[z] Vid. Pro Sext. 60. & Notas Manutii pectare, & fi obtreQabitur, utar auctoritate 
2. 


ad 61. | Senatus, & potius vita quam patria carebo. 
[x] Mihi in animo eſt legum lationem ex- Ad. Att, 3. 26. N 3 
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A. Orb. 696: ſo diſcouraged the chiefs of the faction, that they left 
"Gr Cronws ſingle in the oppoſition: Mærirus dropt him, 


7. Smut and his brother Artus was deſirous to be quiet {Þ; 


, SerxTun®, yet it was above two months ſtill from the laſt :decree, 
Nase, LUs fore Cickko's friends could bring tlie affair to a general 


vote; which they Cy at laſt on the W 05 of . 
. e. had never ee Kew 19 numerous nnd hs: 
lemn an aſſembly of the Noman people as this: all Tra- 
y was dran together on the occaſion : it was reckoned 
ahind of an lo be abſent ; and neither age nor infirmity 
was thought, a' ſufficient excuſe for not lending a belping 
hand to the reftoration of Cickxo: all the M Magiſtrates 
exerted themſelves in recommending the law, excepting 
Arrius and the two Tribuns, who durſt not venture how- 
ever to oppoſe it: the meeting was held in he feld of 
Mans, for the more convenient reception of ſo great a 
multitude ; where the Senators divided among themſelves 
the taſk of prefiding in the ſeveral Centuries, and ſeeing 
the poll fairly talen: the reſult was, that Ciczro WAS 
recalled from exil, by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the 
Centuries ; and to the infinite joy of the whole City [x]. 

8 however had the hardineſs, not only to ap- 
pear, but to ſpeak in this aſſembly againſt the law; but 
uo body regarded or heard a word that he ſaid : he now 
found the difference mentioned above, between a free 


convention 


DI Redii cum maxima dignitate, fratre De me cum omnes Magiſtratus promulgaſſent, 
tuo altero Conſule 3 altero Prætore 8 unum Prætorem, a quo non erat poſtu- 
bre Pro dom. 33. andum, fratrem inimici mei, 8 duos 
[z} Quo die quis civis fuit, qui non nefas de lapide emptos 'Tribunos plebis — nullis 
eſſe putaret, quacunque aut ætate aut valitu- comitiis . multitudinem hominum tan- 
dine eſſet, non ſe de ſalute mea ſententiam tam, neque ſplendidiorem fuiſſe. — vos ro- 
ferre ? Poſt red. in Sen. xi. gatores, Vos 5 ſtributores, vos cuſtodes fuiſle- 
Nemo fibi nec valitudinis excuſationem nec 3 — In Piſon, I5.. 
feneQutis ſatis juſtam putavit. Pro Sext. 52. 
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convention of the Roman 
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people, and thoſe mercenary A. Us. 696. 


aſſemblies, where a few deſperate Citizens, headed by CH 

ſlaves and gladiators, uſed to carry all before them: fue: 
where now, ſays CicsrRo, were thoſe 'Tyrants of the Fo- P: yoo 
rum, thoſe haranguers of the mob, thoſe diſpoſers of Mere tap 


kingdoms This was one of the laſt genuin Acts of 
free Nome; one of the laſt efforts of public liberty, ex- 
erting itſelf to do honor to its patron and defender: for 
the union of the Triumvirate had already given it a dan- 


1s. wound; and their diſſenſion, which not long af- 
ter enſued, intirely deſtroyed it. 

Bur it gave ſome damp to the joy of this glorious 
day, that Cictro's Son in law Piso happened to die 
not long before it, to the extreme grief of the family; 
without reaping the fruits of his Piety, and ſharing the 
pleaſure and benefit of Cicerxo's return, His praiſes 
however will be as immortal as Cicsro's writings, from 
whoſe repeated character of him we learn, that for parts, 
probity, virtue, modeſtly; and for every accompliſhment 
of a fine Gentleman and fine ſpeaker, he ſcarce left his 
equal behind him, among all the young Mobles of that 
age [ a\. 

- . had reſolved to come home, in virtue of the 
Senate's decree, whether the law had paſſed or not; but 
_ perceiving from the accounts of all his friends, that it 
could not be defeated any longer, he embarked for Italy 
on the fourth of Auguſt ; the very day on which it = 

| enacted; 


[a] Piſo ille gener meus, cui pietatis ſuæ 
fructum, neque ex me, neque a populo Ro- 
mano ferre licuit. Pro Sext. 3 1. 

Studio autem neminem nec induſtria ma- 
Jore cognovi ; quanquam ne e N quidem 
qui præſtiterit, facile dixerim, C. Piſoni, ge- 
nero meo. Nullum illi tempus vacabat, aut 
a forenſi dictione, aut a commentatione do- 


meſtica, aut a ſcribendo aut a cogitando. I- 
taque tantos proceſſus faciebat, ut evolare non 
excurrere videbatur, &c. — alia de illo majo- 


ra dici poſſunt. Nam nec continentia, nec 


Pietate,. nec ullo genere virtutis, quenquam 
ejuidem ætatis cum illo conferendum puto. 
Brut. p. 397, 398. 3 
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A. Urb. 696. enacted; and landed the nextat Brumdiſium, where he found 
Colt. his daughter To LLIA alreadyarrived toreceivehim. The day 
F. endet happened to be the annual F eftival of the Foundation of the 
ect Town; as well as of the Dedication of the Temple of Safety at 
Mzrz:1vs Rome; and the birth-day likewiſe of TULLIa; as if Provi- 
Waren. gene had thrown all tliefs circumſtances together to en- 
hance the joy and ſolemnity of his landing; which was cele- 
brated by the people with the moſt profuſe expreſſions of 
mirth and gayety. Cie RO took up his quarters again with 
his old hoſt Lenivs FLAccus, who had entertained him ſo 
honorably in his diſtreſs, a perſon of great learning as 
well as generoſity : here he received the wellcome news 
in four days from Rome, that the law was actually ra- 
tified by 4 people with an incredible zeal and unanimi- 
ty of al the Centuries [b]. This obliged him to purſue 
his journey in all haſt, and take leave of the Brundiſi- 
ans; who by all the offices of private duty, as well as 
public decrees, endeavoured to teſtify their {1ncere reſpect 
for him. The fame of his landing and progreſs towards 
the City, drew infinite multitudes from all parts, to ſee 
him as he paſſed, and congratulate him on his return : 
fo that the whole road was but one continued ſtreet from 
Brundiſium 0 Rome, /ined on both fides with crowds of 
men, women, and children; nor was there a Præfecture, 
Town, or Colony through Italy, which did not decree him 
 fatues or public honors, and ſend a deputation of their 
WE princt pal 


| 


Brundiſium v eni Nonis : 


[5] Pridie Non. Sextil. Dyrrhachio ſum pro- 
fectus, illo ipſo die quo lex eſt lata de nobis. 
ibi mihi Tulliola 
mea præſto fu't, natali ſuo ipſo die, qui ca- 
ſu idem natalis erat Brundiſinæ coloniæ; & 
tuæ vicinæ ſalutis. Quæ res animadverſa a 
multitudine, ſumma Brundiſinorum gratula- 
tione celebrata eſt. Ante diem ſextum. Id. 
Sext. cognovi—literis Quinti fratris, miri fico 


ſtudio omnium ætatum atque ordinum, incre- 
dibili concurſu Italiæ, legem eomitiis centu- 
riatis eſſe perlatum. Ad Att. 4. 1. 

Cumque me domus eadem Optimorum & 
doct i ſſimorum virorum, Lenii Flacci, & Pa- 
tris & Fratris ejus lætiſſima accepiſſet, quæ 
proximo anno mcerens receperat, & {uo peri- 


culo præſidioque defenderat, Pro Sext. 63. 
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principal members to pay him their compliments : that it A. 
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Urb. 696. 


Cie. zo. 
was rather leſs than the truth, as Pluraxch ſays, what Co 


Ciekxo himſelf tells us, that all Italy brought him back © 


upon its ſhoulders [c]. But that one day, ſays he, was 


worth an immortality ; when, on my approath towards th 
City, the Senate came out to receive me, 


followed by the 


whole body of the Citizens; as if Rome itſelf had left 


its foundations, and marched 


ſerver [d]. 


As ſoon as 


fo ward to embrace its Pre- 


he entered the gates he ſaw the ſteps of all 


the Temples, Porticos, and even the tops of houſes covered 
with people, who ſaluted him with an univerſal acclama- 
tion, as he marched forward towards the Capitol, where 


freſp 


multitudes were expefting his arrival: yet in the 


midſt of all this joy he could not help grieving, he ſays, 
within himpelf, to reflect that a City jo grateful to the 
defender of its liberty, had been ſo miſerably enſlaved and 
oppreſſed [el. The Capitol was the proper ſeat or throne, 
as it were, of the Majeſty of the Empire ; where ſtood 
the moſt magnificent Fabric of Rome, the Temple of Ju- 
PITER, or of that God whom they ſtiled he Greateſt 
and the Beſt [V]; to whoſe ſhrine all, who entered the 


City in pomp or triumph, 


firſt viſit, 


e] Meus quidem reditus is fuit, ut a Brun - 
difio uſque Romam agmen perpetuum totius 
Italiæ viderem. Neque enim regio fuit ul- 
la, neque præfectura, neque municipium aut 
colonia, ex qua non publice ad me venerint 
gratulatum, 
Quid effuſiones hominum ex oppidis ? Quid 
concurſum ex agris Patrum familias cum con- 
Jugibus ac liberis ?. &c. in Piſon. 22. 

Italia cuncta pæne ſuis humeris reportavit. 
Poſt red. in Sen. 15. | 

Itinere toto Urbes Italiz feſtos dies agere ad- 
ventus mei videbantur. Viz multitudine lega- 
tor um undique miflorum celebrabantur.— Pro 
Sext. 63. 


Quid dicam adventus meos ?. cedere viſa eſt, 


_ uſed always to make their 


Cicero therefore, before he had faluted his 


wite 

[4] Unus ille dies mihi quidem inſtar im- 
mortalitatis fuit — cum Senatum egreſſum vi- 
di, populumque Romanum univerſum, cum 
mihi ipſa Roma, prope con vulſa ſedibus ſuis, 
ad complectendum conſervatorem ſuum pro- 
In Piſon. 22. 

[e] Iter a porta, in Capitolium aſcenſus, 
domum reditus erat ejuſmodi, ut ſumma in 
Iztitia illud dolerem, civitatem tam gratam, 
tam miſeram atque oppreſſam fuiſſe. Pro 
Sext. 63. 

DJ Quocirca Te, Capitoline, quem propteꝝ 
benificia, Populus Romanus Optimum, propter 
vim, Maximum, nominavit. Pro dom. 57. 


CokNELius 
LENTULus 
SPINTHER, 
Q Cxzcilivs 
2 MerELLus 


EPOS. 
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A. Ge 696. wife and family, was obliged” to diſcharge himſelf here 
of his vows and thanks for his fafe return; where, in 
1 Taeter. compliance with the popular ſuperſtition, he paid his de- 
qu onres votion allo zo that turelary Minerva, whom, at his quit- 
Mzrz:.1v9 ting Rome, he had ne in the Temple of her Father. 
"222% From this office x religion he was conducted by the 
ſame company, and with the ſame acclamations, to his 
Brother's houſe, where this great proceſſion. ended: 
which, from one end of it to the other, was ſo ſplendid 


and triumphant, hat he had reaſon, he ſays, 10 fear, 


Je people ſhould ine that be himſelf bad contrived 
bit late flight, for the 22 of / glorious a reftoration bel. 


22 Ut tua mihi conſcelerata illa vis non ifle videatur Pro dom. 24. 
modo non nt ann etiam emenda fu- | 


SECT. 


S BET. 


ICERO's return was, what he himſelf truly calls A. us. 696. 
it, che beginning of a new life to him [a]; which "od 
was to be governed by new maxims, and a new fan 

kind of policy; yet ſo as not to forfeit his old character. . Cetin: 

He had been made to feel in what hands the weight of  Mzr=:uw 

power lay, and what little dependence was to be placed my 

on the help and ſupport of Iris Ariſtocratical friends: 

Powezy-had ſerved him on this important occaſion ve 

ſincerely, and with the concurrence alſo of Cæs AR; D 

as to make it a point of gratitude, as well as prudence, 

Yo. I. 3 to 
% 


is xeſtoration to his former dignity, ga] Baptiſm, as well as our reſtoration to life after 
yweoiay, [ad Att. 6. 6.] or a new birth; a death in the general Reſurrection. Matt. xix. 


word borrowed probably from the Pytrhagorean 29. Tit. iii. 5. 
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A.Urb. 696. to be more obſervant of them than he had hitherto been: 
' Cot, the Senate, on the other hand, with the Magiſtrates and 
e the honeſt of all ranks, were zealous in his cauſe; and 
= Serum the Conſul LENTULUS above all ſeemed to make it b 
"nn Merz.vs ſole end and glory of his adminiſtration[b]. This uncom- 
. mamon conſent of oppoſite parties in promoting his reſtora- 
4 1 tion, drew upon him à variety of obligations, which muſt 
ail needs often claſh and interfere with each other; and 
which it was his part {till to manage ſo, as to make them 
conſiſtent with his honor, his ſafety, his private, and his 
public duty: theſe were to be the ſprings and motives 
of his new life; the hinges on which his future conduct 
was to turn; and to do juſtice ſeverally to them all, and 
aſſign to each its proper weight and meaſure of influence, 
required his utmoſt {kill and addreſs [e J. 
Tux day after his arrival, on the fifth of September, 
the Conſuls ſummoned the Senate, to give him an op- 
portunity of paying his thanks to them in public for 
their late ſervices; where, after a general profeſſion of 
his obligations to them all, he made his particular ac- 
knowledgments to each Magiſtrate by name, 20 the Con- 
' fuls ; the Tribuns; the Pretors : he addreſſed himſelf 
to the Tribuns, before the Pretors; not for the dignity 
of their office, for in that they were inferior, but for 
their greater authority in making laws; and conſequently, 
their greater merit in carrying his law into effect. The 
number of his private friends was too great to make it 
poſſible for him to enumerate or thank them all; ſo that 
| if 5 | h 2 


[3] Hoe ſpecimen virtutis, hoc indicium a- tiones, ut eodem tempore in omnes verear ne 
nimi, hoc lumen conſulatus ſui fore putavit, vix poſſim gratus videri. Sed ego hoc meis 
fi me mihi, fi meis, $i Reipub. reddidifſet.— ponderibus examinabo, non ſolum quid cuique 
Poſt red. in Sen. 4. | debeam, ſed etiam quid cujuſque interfit, & 
Le] Sed quia ſæpe concurrit, propter ali- quid a me cujuſque tempus poſcat. Pro Plan- 
quorum de me meritorum inter ipſos conten- cio. 32. 2 


| OF M. TULLIUS CICERO.- 
he confined himſelf to the Magiſtrates, with exception only 
to Pourxv [A], whom for the eminence of his character, 
though at preſent only a private man, he took care to 
diſtinguiſh by a perſonal addreſs and compliment. But 
as LENTULUs was the firſt in office, and had ſerved him 
with the greateſt affeQion, ſo he gives him the fir ft ſhare 
of his praiſe; and in the overflowing of his gratitude 
ſtiles him, the Parent and the God of his life and for- 
tunes [e]. The next day he paid his thanks likewiſe to 
the people, in a ſpeech from the Roftra; where he dwelt 
chiefly on the ſame topics which he had uſed in the Se- 
nate, celebrating the particular merits and ſervices of his 
principal friends, eſpecially of Pour EY; whom he de- 
clares to be the greateſt man for virtue, wiſdom, glory, 
who was then living, or had lived, or ever would live; 
and that he owed more to him on this occaſion, than it was 
even lawful almoſt, for one man to owe to another FJ. 

Born theſe ſpeeches are ſtill extant, and a paſſage or 
two from each will illuſtrate the temper and diſpoſition 
in which he returned : in ſpeaking to the Senate, after a 
particular recital of the ſervices of his friends, he adds; 
« as I have a pleaſure in enumerating theſe, ſo I will- 
<« ingly paſs over in ſilence what others wickedly acted 
« againſt me: it is not my preſent buſineſs to remem- 


Ff f 2 „ ber 


[4] Cum perpaucis nominatim gratias e- fal. Deus eft mortali, juvare mortalem, [Plin. 
giſſem, quod omnes enumerari nullo modo Hiſt. 2. 7.] Thus Cicere, as he calls Lentulus 
poſſent, — autem eſſet quenquam præteri- here his God, ſo on other occaſions gives the 


ri.—ib. 30. ſame appellation to Plato. Deus ile naſter 


Hodierno autem die nominatim a me Ma- 
giſtratibus ſtatui gratias eſſe agendas, & de 
privatis uni, qui pro ſalute mea municipia, 
coloniaſque adiifſet.—Poſt red. in Sen. 12. 

2 Princeps P. Lentulus, parens ac Deus 
noſtræ vitæ, fortunæ &c. ib. 4. It was a 
kind of maxim among the ancients; that 7 
& good to a mortal, was to be a God to a mor- 


Placo.—[ad Att. 4.16.] to expreſs the higheſt 
ſenſe of the benefits received from them. 
D/] Cn. Pompeius, vir omnium qui ſunt, 


fuerunt, erunt, princeps virtute, ſapientia, ac 


gloria.—-Huic ego homini, Quirites, tantum 
debeo, quantum hominem homini debere vix 
fas eſt, Poſt red. ad Quir. 7. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ber injuries; which if it were in my power to re- 


ce venge, I ſhould chuſe to forget; my life ſhall be ap- 


plied to other purpoſes; to repay the good offices of 
thoſe who have deſerved it of me; to hold faſt the 


© friendſhips which have been tried as it were in the 


fire; to wage war with declared enemies; to pardon 
my timorous, nor yet expoſe my treacherous friends; 


and to balance the miſery of my exil by the dignity 


of my return—[g].” To the people he obſerves; © that 


there were four ſorts of enemies, who concurred to 


oppreſs him: the firſt, who, out of hatred to the 


Republic, were mortal enemies to him for having 
ſaved it: the ſecond, who, under a falſe pretence of 
friendſhip, infamouſly betrayed him: the third, who, 
through their inability to obtain what he had acquired, 
were envious of his dignity : the fourth, who, though 
by office they ought to have been the guardians of the 


Republic, bartered away his ſafety, the peace of the 


City, and the dignity of the Empire, which were 
committed to their truſt, .I will take my revenge, 
ſays he, on each of them, agreeably to the different 
manner of their provocation; on the bad Citizens, 
by defending the Republic ſtrenuouſly ; on my per- 
fidious friends, by never truſting them again; on the 


envious, by continuing my ſteady purſuit of virtue 


and glory ; on thoſe Merchants of Provinces, by call- 
ing them home to give an account of their admini- 
ſtration : but I am more ſollicitous how to acquit my 
ſelf of my obligations to you, for your great ſervices, 
than to reſent the injuries and cruelties of my ene- 

mies: 


Ls Poſt red. in Sen. g. 


* 5 
$ ok 
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ce mies: for it is much eaſier to revenge an injury than A. Urb. 696. 
ce to repay a kindneſs, and much leſs trouble to get the cog. > 
c better of bad men than to equal the good [Gl. Ti 
This affair being happily over, the Senate had leiſure ,, ute; 
apain to attend to * buſineſs; and there was now a Mvrs:uvs 45 5 
caſe before them of a very urgent nature, which required © 2 
a preſent remedy; an unuſual ſcarcity of corn and pro- 
vi ons in the City, which had been greatly encreaſed by 
the late concourſe of people from all parts of Traly, on 
_ Cictro's account, aft was now felt very ſeverely by the 
poorer Citizens: They had born it oh much patience 
while Cicero's return was in agitation; comforting 
_ themſelves with a notion, that if he was once reſtored, 
plenty would be reſtored with him ; but finding the 
one at laſt effected without the other, they began to 
grow clamorous, and unable to endure their hunger any 
longer. | 
CLopius could not let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity of 
exciting ſome new diſturbance, and creating freſh trou- 
ble to Cicsxo, by charging the calamity to his /core : 
for this end he employed a number of young fellows to 
run all night about the ſtreets, making a lamentable out- 
cry for bread ; and calling upon Cickxo to relieve them 
from the famine to which he had reduced them; as if 
he had got ſome hidden ſtore or magazine of corn, ſe- 
creted from common uſe [i]. He ſent his mob alſo to 
the Theater, in which he Prætor Corciiivs, Cictro's 


particular friend, was exhibiting the Apollinarian ſhews, == = 


where 
3] Poſt red. ad Quir. 9. Quid ? puerorum illa concurſatio nocturna ? 
i] Qui facultate oblata, ad imperitorum num a te ipſo inſtituta me frumentum flagi- 


animos incitandos, renovaturum te illa funeſta tabant? Quaſi vero ego aut rei frumentariæ 
latrocinia ob annonæ cauſam putaviſti. Pro præfuiſſem, aut com preſſum aliquod frumen- 
dom. 5. tum tenerem. Ib. 6. 
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A. Utb. 6g6. where they raiſed ſuch a terror that they drove the whole 


IC, Os 


0 _ Colt. company out of it: then, in the ſame tumultuous man- 
| P.Conms ner, they marched to the Temple of Coxconp, whither 
Gerke: METELLUS had ſummoned the Senate; but happening 


Merartus to meet with METELLUS 
Neeos. 


in the way, they preſently at- 
tacked him with vollies of ſtones ; with ſome of which 
they wounded even the Conſul himſelf, who, for the 
greater ſecurity, immediately adjourned the Senate into 
the Capitol. They were led on by two deſperate Ruf- 
fians, their uſual Commanders, M. Lottivs and M. 
SERGIUs, the firſt of whom had in CLoprus's Tribunate 
undertaken the taſk of killing Powezy ; the ſecond had 
been Captain of the Guard to CarIIIX R, and was pro- 
bably of his family [&]: but Cropius encouraged by 
this hopeful beginning, put himſelf at their head in per- 
ſon, and purſued the Senate into the Capitol, in order 
to diſturb their debates, and prevent their providing any 
relief for the preſent evil ; and above all, to excite the 
meaner ſort to ſome violence againſ} CIcRRo. But he 
ſoon found to his great diſappointment, that Ciczro 
was too ſtrong in the affections of the Ci 


ty to be hurt 
again ſo ſoon : for the people themſelves ſaw through his 


deſign, and were ſo provoked at it, hat they turned uni- 
verſally againſs him, and drove him out of the field with 
all his mercenaries; when perceiving that Cicero was 
not preſent in the Senate, they called out upon him by 


Ame 


Cum homines ad Theatrum primo, de- 


ande ad Senatum concurriſſent impulſu Clodii. 


Ad Att. 4. 1. 


Concurſus eſt ad Templum Concordiæ fac- 
tus, Senatum illuc vocante Metello — qui 


ſunt homines a Q. Metello, in Senatu palam 


nominati, a quibus ille ſe lapidibus appetitum, 


etiam percuſſum eſſe dixit.— Quis eſt iſte Lol- 


lius? Qui te Tribuno pleb.— Cn. Pompeium 
interficiendum depopoſcit.—Quis eſt * ? 
armiger Catilinæ, ſtipator tui corporis, ſigni- 
fer ſeditionis — his atque hujuſmodi ducibus, 
cum tu in annonæ caritate in Conſules, in Se- 


natum — repentinos impetus comparares. 
Pro dom. 5. 
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name with one voice, and would not be quieted till he came A. Urb. 66. 
in perſon to undertake their cauſe, and propoſe ſome ex- Cot. 
pedient for their relief. He had kept his houſe all that . 
day, and reſolved to do ſo, till be ſaw the iſſue of the tu- One 
mult; but when he underſtood that Cropius was re- Mrzrrur 
pulſed, and that his preſence was univerſally required by 
the Confuls, the Senate, and the whole people, he came to 
the Senate Houſe, in the midſt of their debates, and be- 
ing preſently aſked his opinion, propoſed, that Pourkv 
ſhould be entreated to undertake the Province of refloring 
plenty to the City; and to enable him to execute it with 
effect, ſhould be inveſted with an abſolute power over all 
the public ſtores and corn-rents of the Empire through 
all the Provinces : the motion was readily accepted, and 
a vote immediately paſſed, that a law ſhould be prepared 
for that purpoſe and offered to the people ||. All the 
Conſular Senators were abſent, except Mxss ALA and A- 
FRANIUS : Zhey pretended to be afraid of the mob; but 
the real cauſe was their unwillingneſs to concur in grant- 
ing this commiſſion to Powrty.. The Conſuls carried 
the decree with them into the Roſtra, and read it pub- 
licly to the people; who on the mention of Cictro's 
name, in which it was drawn, gave an univerſal ſhout 
of applauſe ; upon which, at the defire of all the Magi- 
ſrates, Cictro made a ſpeech to them, ſetting forth the 

reaſons 


Nx pos. 


[i] Ego vero domi me tenui, quamdiu tur- 
bulentum tempus fuit — cum ſervos tuos ad 
rapinam, ad bonorum cædem paratos — ar- 


matos etiam in oy ES tecum veniſſe con- 


ſtabat — ſcio me domi manſiſſe — poſteaquam 
mihi nunciatum eſt, 

Capitolium— conven 
lerum tuorum perterritos, partim amiſſis gla- 
diis, partim ereptis üfugille; veni non ſolum 
line ullis copiis, ac manu, verum etiam cum 
paucis amicis, — Ib. 3. | 


r Romanum in 
E, 


miniſtros autem ſce- 


Ego denique — a populo Romano univer- 
ſo, qui tum in Capitolium convenerat, cum 
illo die minus valerem, nominatim in Sena- 


tum vocabar. Veni exſpectatus; multis jam 
ſententiis dictis, rogatus ſum ſententiam; 
dixi Reipub. ſaluberrimam, mihi neceſſariam. 


Ib. 7. 


Factum eſt S. C. in meam ſententiam, ut 
cum Pompeio ageretur, ut eam rem ſuſciperet, 


lexque ferretur. Ad Att. 4. 1. 
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A. Urb. 696. reaſons and neceſſity of the decree, and giving them the 


; Eo 0. comfort of a ſpeedy relief, from the vigilance and au- 
Cox xv ELIus , | 
thority of Pour Y [2]. 'The abſence however of the 


LexnTuLus 


cr, Conſular Senators, gave a handle to reflect upon the act, 
Nero at not free and valid, but extorted by fear, and without 
the intervention of the principal members ; but the very 
next day, in a fuller Houſe, when all thoſe Senators were 
preſent, and a motion was made to revoke: the decree, it 
was unanimouſly rejected [u]; and the Conſuls were or- 


dered to draw up a law conformable to it, by which zhe 
whole adminiſtration of the corn and proviſions of the 
Republic was to be granted to Powmrty for froe years, 
with a power of chuſing fifteen Lieutenants to aſſiſt him 
in it. ND TS: 

Turs furniſhed CLopius with freſh matter of abuſe 
upon Cicero : he charged him with ingratitude, and 
the deſertion of the Senate, which had always been firm 
to him, in order to pay his court to a man, who had be- 
trayed him : and that he was ſo filly, as not to know his 
own ſtrength and credit in the City, and how able he was 
to maintain his authority without the help of Powrty an 
But Cickxo defended himſelf by ſaying, © that they 
© muſt not expect to play the ſame game upon him 
© now that he was reſtored, with which they had ruined 
“him before, by raiſing jealouſies between him and 


« PoMPEY: 


DL] Cum abeſſent Conſulares, quod tuto ſe Cum omnes adeſſent, ccœptum eſt referr; de 
neparent poſſe ſententiam dicere, præter Meſ- inducendo S. C.; ab univerſo Senatu reclama- 
& Afranium. Ibid. tum eſt. Pro dom 4. 
uo S. C. recitato, cum continuo more hoc [e] Tune es ille, inquit, quo Senatus ca- 
inſulſo & novo plauſum, meo nomine recitan- rere non potuit? quo reſtituto, Senatus auc- 


do dediſſet, habui concionem.—Ibid. toritatem reſtitutam putabamus? quam pri- 
[] At enim liberum Senatus judicium mum adveniens prodidiſti. Ib. 2. 
propter metum non fuit. Pro dom. 4. Neſcit quantum auctoritate valeat, quas res 


oſtridie Senatus frequens, & omnes Con- geſſerit, qua dignitate ſit reſtitutus. Cur or- 
5 175 nihil Pompeio poſtulanti negarunt. Ad nat eum a quo deſertus eſt? Ib. XI. 
dt. +- I - f 
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% Pourzvy; that he had ſmarted for it too ſeverely, al- 4. Us. 6s. 
« ready, to be caught again in the ſame trap; that in Gd 
ce decreeing this commiſſion to Pourzv, he had diſ- fene 
« charged both his private obligations to a friend and G vrt, 
« his public duty to the State; that thoſe who grudged Aae, 
cc all extraordinary power to Po EY, muſt grudge the 

„ victories, the Triumphs, the acceſſion of dominion 

<« and revenue, which their former grants of this ſort 

« had procured to the Empire; that the ſucceſs of 

ce thoſe ſhewed, what fruit they were to expect from 

« this [p]” 

Bur what authority ſoever this law conferred on Pou- 

PEY, his creatures were not yet ſatisfied with it; ſo that 

Mess1us, one of the Tribuns, propoſed another, to give 

him the additional power of raiſing what money, fleets, 

and armies he thought fit; with a greater command 

through all the Provinces, than their proper Governors 

had in each. Cickko's law ſeemed modeſt in compariſon 

of Mxssius's: Pour pretended to be content with the 
firſt, whilſt all his dependants were puſhing for the laſt ; 
they expected that CIicRRO would come over to them; 
but he continued filent, nor would ſtir a ſtep farther ; 
for his affairs were ſtill in ſuch a ſtate, as obliged him 
to act with caution, and to manage both the Senate and 
the men of power: the concluſion was, that Cictro's 
law. was received by all parties, and Pourty named him 
for his firſt Lieutenant, declaring that be fhould confider 

Hum as a ſecond ſelf, and act nothing without his ad- 


Vol. I. | MES. vice [J. 


[o] Definant homines iiſdem machinis ſpe- Cn. Pompeio — maxima terra marique 
rare me reſtitutum poſſe labefactari, quibus bella extra ordinem eſſe commiſſa: quarum 
antea ſtantem perculerunt — data merces eſt rerum ſi quem pœniteat, eum victoriæ populi 
erroris mei magna, ut me non ſolum pigeat Romani neceſle eſt pœnitere. Ib. 8. 

Rultitiz meæ, ſed etiam pudeat. Ib. XI. b 


— 
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A. Urb. 696. Vice [y]. CiIctRO accepted the employment; on condition 
Gn” that he might be at liberty to uſe or reſign it at pleaſure, 
P. Te, os he found it convenient to his affairs * : but he ſoon 
G Crete: after quitted it to his Brother, and choſe to continue in 
_ *Mzrz:1vs the City; where he had the pleaſure to ſee the end of 
ros. his Jaw effectually anſwered; for the credit of PourRx's 
name immediately reduced the price of victuals in the 
Markets; and his vigor and diligence in proſecuting the 
affair, ſoon eſtabliſhed a general plenty. | 
Cicero was reſtored to his former dignity, but not 
to his former fortunes; nor was any ſatisfaction yet 
made to him for the ruin of his houſes and eſtates: a 
full reſtitution indeed had been decreed, but was reſerved 
to his return; which came now before the Senate to be 
conſidered and ſettled by public authority, where it met 
ſtill with great obſtruction. - The chief difficulty was 
about his Palatin houſe; which he valued above all the 
reſt, and which Cropivs for that reaſon had contrived 
to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably ; by demoliſhing 
the Fabric, and dedicating a Temple 151 the area to the 
Goddeſs LIBERrY: where, to make his work the more 
complete, he pulled down alſo the adjoining portico of 
CaruLus, that he might build it up anew, of the ſame 
order with his Temple ; and by blending the public 
with private property, and conſecrating the whole to Re- 
ligion, might make it impoſſible to 1 or reſtore 


any part to CicxRO; ſince a conſecration, legally per- 
| formed, 


[7] Legem Conſules conſcripſerunt — alte- 
ram Meſſius, qua omnis pecuniæ dat poteſta- 
tem, & 2djungit claſſem & exercitum, & majus 
imperium in provinciis, quam fit eorum, qui 
eas obtinent. IIla noftra lex Conſularis nunc 
modeſta videtur, hxc Meſſii non ferenda. Pom- 
peius illam velle fe dicit; Familiares hanc. 
Conſulares duce Favonio fremunt, nos tace- 


mus; & eo magis quod de domo noſtra nihit 
adhuc Pontifices reſponderunt —. 

Ille legatos quindecim cum poſtularet, me 
principem nominavit, & ad omnia me alterum 
ſe fore dixit.— Ad Att. 4. I. 

[ Ego me a Pompeio legari ita ſum paſ- 
ſus, ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne, ſi veb 
lem, mihi eſſet integrum.—Ib. 2, - 4 
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formed, made the thing conſecrated unapplicable ever 4 


after to any private uſe. 

Tarts portico was built, as has been ſaid, on the ſpot 
were FuLvivs FLaccus formerly lived, whoſe houſe was 
publicly demoliſhed, for the treaſon of it's maſter ; and 
it was CLopius's deſign 0 join Cictro's to it under the 
ſame denomination; as the perpetual memorial of a dif- 
grace and puniſhment inflicted by the people [s|. When 
bs had finiſhed the portico therefore, and annexed his 
Temple to it, which took up but a ſmall part, ſcarce 
a tenth, of Cictro's houſe, he left the reſt of the area 
void, in order to plant à grove, or walks of pleaſure up- 
on it, as had been uſual in ſuch caſes; where; as it has 
been obſerved, he was proſecuting a particular intereſt, 
as well as indulging his malice, in obſtructing the reſti- 
tution of it to Cictro, | 


Tk affair was to be determined by the college of 


Prieſts, who were the Judges in all caſes relating to re- 
ligion : for the Senate could onely make a proviſional 
decree, that if the Prieſts diſcharged the ground from 
the ſervice of religion, then the Conſuls ſhould take an 
eftimate of the damage, and make a contract for rebuild- 
ing the whole at the public charge, ſo as to reſtore it to 
Cictro in the condition in which he left it [t]. The 
Prieſts therefore of all orders were called together on 
the laſt of September, to hear this cauſe, which Cicero 
pleaded in perſon before them : they were men of the 
firſt dignity and families in the Republic; and there 
never was, as Cicero tells us, /o full an appearance of 

© Rod them 
Dee 


conſtitutæ conjuncta eſſe videatur. Pro dom. ex 8. C. æſtimabunt.— Ad Att. 4. 1. 
1 1 
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A. Urb. 696. them in any cauſe, fince the foundation of the City : he 
Cot, reckons up nineteen by name; a great part of whom 
F.commn® were of Conſular rank u]. His firſt care, before he 
Siu; entered into the merits of the queſtion, was to remove 
Mzre:1vs the prejudices, which his enemies had been laboring to 
inſtill, on the account of his late conduct in favor of 
Pourzv, by explaning the motives, and ſhewing the ne- 
ceſſity of it; contriving at the ſame time to turn the 
odium on the other ſide, by running over the biftory of 
CLopius's Tribunate, and painting all its violences in 
the moſt lively colors; but the queſtion on which the 
cauſe ſingly turned, was about the efficacy of the pretend- 
ed conſecration of the houſe, and the dedication of the 
Temple: to ſhew the nullity therefore of this act, 
he endeavours to overthrow the very foundation of 
it, „and prove CLopivs's Tribunate to be originally 
; « null and void, from the invalidity of his adoption, on 
ö « which it was intirely grounded: he ſhews, © that the 
| « ſole end of adoption, which the laws acknowledged, 
| « was to ſupply the want of children, by borrowing them 
« as it were from other families; that it was an eſſential 
= « condition of it, that he who adopted had no children 
f of his own, nor was in condition to have any: that 
ce the parties concerned were obliged to appear before the 
« Prieſts to ſignify their conſent, the cauſe of the adop- 
« tion, the circumſtances of the families intereſted in it, 
« and the nature of their religious rites ; that the Prieſts 
« might judge of the whole, and ſee that there was no 
« fraud or deceit in it, nor any diſhonor to any family 


* or 


* 


I] Nego unquam poſt ſacra conſtituta, num Veſtalium, tam frequens collegium judi- 
quorum eadem eſt antiquitas, quæ ipſius ur- caſſe. De Haruſp. reſp. 6, 7. | 
Þis, ulla de re, ne de capite quidem Virgi- 
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OF M. TULLIUS CICERO. 413 
or perſon concerned: that nothing of all this had 4. bib. 696. 


been obſerved in the caſe of Cloplus: that the A- Gs 


dopter was not full twenty years old, when he adopted Taurvrus 
a Senator, who was old enough to be his father: that O cike: 
he had no occaſion to adopt, fince he had a wife and 12 vs 
children, and would probably have more, which he 
muſt neceſſarily diſinherit by this adoption, if it was 

real: that CLopius had no other view, than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himſelf a Plebeian 

and Tribun, in order to overturn the State: that the 

act itſelf, which confirmed the adoption, was null and 
illegal, being tranſacted while BizuLus was obſerving 

the Auſpices, which was contrary to expreſs law, and 

huddled over in three hours by C.zs as, when it ought to 

have been publiſhed for three market days ſucceſſively, 

at the interval of nine days each | x]: that if the adop- 

tion was irregular and illegal, as it certainly was, the 
Tribunate muſt needs be ſo too, which was intirely 


built upon it : but granting the Tribunate after all 


to be valid, becauſe ſome eminent men would have 
it ſo, yet the act made afterwards for his baniſh- 
ment, could not poſſibly be conſidered as a law, but 
as a Privilege onely, made againſt a particular per- 
ſon ; which the ſacred laws, and the laws of the 
twelve Tables had utterly prohibited : that it was 
contrary to the very conſtitution of the Republic, to 
puniſh any Citizen either in body or goods, till he 
had been accuſed in proper form, and condemned of 
ſome crime by competent Judges : that Privileges, or 
laws to inflict penalties on fingle perſons by name, 
Es 9 5 « without ' 


{x} Pro dom. 13, 14, 15, 16. % - 
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A, Urb. 696..** without a legal trial, were cruel and pernicious, and 


Cic. co. 


nothing better than proſcriptions, and of all things 


P.Conmti1Us cc not to be endured in their City [ y].” Then in en- 


LenTuLvus 
_ SpinTHER, 
.Caciitius 


tering upon the queſtion of his houſe, he declares, 


_ Msrz:11vs © that the whole effect of his reſtoration depended up- 


Nx ros. 


on it; that if it was not given back to him, but ſuf- 


fered to remain a monument of triumph to his ene- 
my, of grief and calamity to himſelf, he could not 
conſider it as a reſtoration, but a perpetual puniſh- 
© ment: that his houſe ſtood in the view of the whole 
« people; and if it muſt continue in its preſent ſtate, 
ce he ſhould be forced to remove to ſome other place, 
« and could never endure to live in that City, in which 
<« he muſt always ſee trophies erected both againſt him- 
ce ſelf and the Republic: the houſe of Sr. Merivs,” 
ſays he, © who affected a Tyranny, was levelled ; and 
« by the name of AZquimelium given to the place, the 
2: 928 4 confirmed the Equity of his puniſhment : the 
« houſe of Sy. Cassius was overturned alſo for the ſame 
te cauſe, and a Temple raiſed upon it to TxLLus: M. 
« Vaccus's houſe was confiſcated and levelled; and to 
te perpetuate the memory of his treaſon, the place is 
£ ſtill called Vaccus's meadows : M. MaNLIus likewiſe, 
c after he had repulſed the Gauls from the Capitol, not 
« content with the glory of that ſervice, was adjudged 


to aim at dominion ; ſo that his houſe was demoliſh- 


ed, where you now ſee the two groves planted: muſt 
I therefore ſuffer that puniſhment, which our An- 
<« ceſtors inflicted as the greateſt, on wicked and traite- 


tous Citizens; that poſterity may conſider me, not 


«K as 


[5] Ib. 17. in privos homines leges ferri quid eſt injuſtius ? de Legib. 3. 19. 
noluerunt; id eſt enim privilegium: quo 


cc 
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Conſpiracy [z].” When he comes to ſpeak to the 


dedication itſelf, he obſerves, © that the Goddeſs Li- 


« BERTY, to which the Temple was dedicated, was the , orb 
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known ſtatue of a celebrated ſtrumpet, which Ar- 
ius brought from Greece for the ornament of his 
Adileſhip: and upon dropping the thoughts of that 
magiſtracy, gave to his brother CLopius, to be ad- 
vanced into a Deity [a]: that the ceremony was per- 
formed without any licence or judgement obtained 
from the College of Prieſts, by the ſingle miniſtry 
of a raw young man, the brother in law of CLopivs, 
who had been made Prieſt but a few days before; a 
mere novice in his buſineſs, and forced into the ſer- 


vice [5]: but if all had been tranſacted regularly, 
and in due form, that it could not poſſibly have any 


force, as being contrary to the ſtanding laws of the 


Republic: for there was an old Tribunician law made 


by Q. Parixius, which prohibited the conſecration of 


houſes, lands, or altars, without the expreſs com- 
mand of the people ; which was not obtained, nor 
even pretended in the preſent caſe [c]: that great re- 
gard had always been paid to this law in ſeveral in- 


e of the graveſt kind: that Q. Maxcivs the 


Zenſor, erected a Statue of Cox cop in a public part 
of the City, which C. Cassius afterwards, when 
Cenſor, removed into the Senate-houſe, and conſulted 
the College of Prieſts, whether he might not dedi- 
cate the ſtatue and the houſe alſo itſelf to CoN ORD: 
upon which M. Eulllus the high Prieſt gave anſwer, 

| CC in 


[x] Pro dom. 37, 38. - . and 
8 Ib. 43. {c] Ib. 4% 
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had deputed him by name, and he acted in it by their 
authority, they were of opinion that he could not 
rightly dedicate them [d]: that Licinia alſo, a veſtal 
virgin, dedicated an altar and little temple under the 
ſacred Rock; upon which S. Julius the Prætor, by 
order of the Senate, conſulted the College of Priefts ; 
for whom P. ScavoLa, the High-Prieſt, gave anſwer, 
that what LIcIxIA had dedicated in a public place, 
without any order of the people, could not be con- 
ſidered as ſacred: fo that the Senate injoined the Præ- 


© tor to ſee it deſecrated, and to efface whatever had 
been inſcribed upon it : after all. this, it was to no 


purpoſe, he tells them, to mention, what he had pro- 


poſed to ſpeak to in the laſt place, that the dedica- 


tion was not performed with any of the ſolemn 
words and rites which ſuch a function required; but 


by the ignorant young man before- mentioned, with- 


out the help of his Collegues, his books, or any to 
prompt him: eſpecially when CLopius, who directed 
him, that impure enemy of all religion, who often 
ated the woman among men, as well as the man a- 
mong women, huddled over the whole ceremony in 
a blundering, precipitate manner, faultring and con- 
founded in mind, voice, and ſpeech ; often recalling 
himſelf, doubting, tearing, helitating, and perform- 
ing every thing quite contrary to what the ſacred 
books preſcribed : nor is it ſtrange,” ſays he, © that 
in an act ſo mad and villainous, his audaciouſneſs 
could not get the better of his fears : for what Pirate, 
though ever ſo barbarous, after he had been plunder- 

« ing 

[4] Ib. 51, 53. 
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“ ing Temples, when pricked by a dream or ſcruple of 4. Urb. 696. 
« religion, he came to conſecrate ſome altar on a deſert C 
« ſhore, was not terrified in his mind, on being forced 2 
« to appeaſe that Deity by his prayers, whom he had O tre; 
« provoked by his ſacrilege? In what horrors then, think Nur: 
« you, muſt this man needs be, the plunderer of all 
« Temples, houſes, and the whole City, when for the 
« expiation of ſo many impieties, he was wickedly con- 
« ſecratingone ſingle altar e]? Then after a ſolemn invo- 
« cation and appeal to all the Gods, who peculiarly fa- 
ce yored and protected that City, to bear witneſs to the 
« integrity of his zeal and love to the Republic, and that 
« jn all his labors and ſtruggles, he had conſtantly pre- 
“ ferred the public benefit to his own, he commits the 
« juſtice of his cauſe to the judgement of the venerable 
Bench.“ 
Hz was particularly pleaſed with the compoſition of 
this ſpeech, which he publiſhed immediately; and ſays 
upon it, that if ever he made any figure in ſpeaking, his 
indignation and the ſenſe of his injuries had inſpired him 
with new force and ſpirit in this cauſe [/]. The ſentence 
of the Prieſts turned wholly on what Ciczro had alledged 
about the force of the Papirian law; viz. that if he, who 
performed the office of conſecration, had not been ſpecially 
authorized and perſonally appointed to it by the people, 
then the area in queſtion might, without any ſcruple of 
religion, be reſtored to CIicERO. This, though it ſeemed 
ſomewhat evaſive, was ſufficient for CIckRO's purpoſe ; 
and his friends congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear 
victory; while CLopius interpreted it ſtill in favor of 
b H h h himſelf, 


e] Ib. 54, 55. | magnitudo vim quandam nobis dicendi dedit. 
Acta res eſt accurate a nobis; & fi Itaque Oratio juventuti noſtræ deberi non 
unquam in dicendo fuimus aliquid, aut etiam fi poteſt. Ad Att. 4. 2. 
unquam alias fuimus, tum profecto dolor & 


A 


ww 
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418 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
A. Urb. 696. himſelf, and being produced into the Reſtra by his Brother 
Cit. Arrius, acquainted the people, that the Priefts had given 
8 : Judgement for him, but that Cictro was preparing to re- 
Onerr cover poſſeſſion by force, and exhorted them therefore to 
Merz:1vs follow him and Appius in the defence of their liberties. 
= mM ſpeech made no impreſſion on the audience; 
fome wondered at his impudence, others laughed at his 
folly, and Cictro reſolved not to trouble himſelf, or the 
5 People about it, till the Conſuls, by a decree 2 the Senate, 

bad contracted for rebuilding the portico of Catulus [g]. 

Tux Senate met the next day in a full houſe to put an 
end to this affair; when MaxctLLinus, one of the Con- 
ſuls ele&, being called upon to ſpeak firſt, addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Prieſts, and defired them to give an account of 
the grounds and meaning of their ſentence : upon which 
Lucullus, in the name of the reſt, declared, hat the 
Prieſts were indeed the Fudges of religion, but the Senate 
of the law; that they therefore had determined onely what 
related to the point of religion, and left it to the Senate 
to determine whether any obſtacle remained in point of law: 
all the other Prieſts ſpoke largely after him in favor of 
Cictro's cauſe: when C1.0p1vs roſe afterwards to ſpeak, 
he endeavoured to waſt the time fo, as to hinder their 
coming to any reſolution that day ; but after he had been 
ſpeaking for three hours ſucceſſively, the aflembly grew 
ſo impatient, and made ſuch a noiſe and hiſſing, that he 


was forced to give over : yet when they were going to 


paſs 


[g] Cum Pontifices decreſſent, ita, fi neque 
Populi juſſu, neque plebis ſcitu, is qui ſe de- 
dicaſſe diceret, nominatim ei rei præfectus 
eſſet; neque populi juſſu, neque plebis ſcitu 
id facere juſſus eſſet, videri poſſe fine religione 
eam partem arez mihi reſtitui. Mihi facta 
ſtatim eſt gratulatio: nemo enim dubitat, quin 
domus nobis eſſet adjudicata. Tum ſubito 


ille in concionem aſcendit, quam Appius 
ei dedit: nunciat jam populo, Pontifices ſe- 
cundum ſe decreviſſe; me autem vi conari in 
poſſeſſionem venire : hortatur, ut ſe & Appium 
ſequantur, & ſuam libertatem ut defendant. 
Hic cum etiam ili infimi partim admirarentur, 
partim irriderent hominis amentiam. — Ad 
Att. 4. 2. 
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paſs a decree, in the words of MARCBLLINUs, SERRANUS A. 
put his negative upon it: this raiſed an univerſal indig- 
nation; and a freſh debate began, at the motion of the 


Two Conſuls, on the merit of the Tribun's interceſſion ; 
when, after many warm ſpeeches, they came to the fol- 
lowing vote; that it was the reſolution of the Senate, that 
CicsRo's houſe ſhould be reſtored to him, and CartuLus's 
Portico rebuilt, as it had been before; and that this vote 
ſhould be defended by all the Magiſtrates; and if any 
violence or obſtruttion was offered to it, that the Senate 
world look upon it, as offered by him, who had interpoſed 
his negative. This ſtaggered Szxranvus, and the late 
Farce was played over again; His father threw himſelf at 
his feet, to beg him to deſiſt ; be defired a night's time; 
which at firſt was refuſed, but, on CIckRoꝰs requeſt, grant- 
ed; and the next day he revoked his negative, and 
without farther oppoſition, ſuffered the Senate to paſs a 
decree, that Cictro's damage ſhould be made good to him, 
and his houſes rebuilt at the public charge [B]. 

Taz Conſuls began preſently to put the decree in ex- 
ecution; and having contracted for the rebuilding Caru- 
LUs's portico, ſet men to work, por clearing the ground, 
and demoliſhing what had been built by CLopros : but as 
to Ciczxo's buildings, it was agreed to take an eſtimate 
of his damage, and pay the amount of it to himſelf, to 
be laid out according to his own fancy: in which hzs 
Palatin houſe was valued at fixteen thouſand pounds ; his 
Tuſculan at four thouſand ; his Formian onely at two 
thouſand. This was a very deficient and ſhamefull va- 
luation, which all the world cried out upon; for the Pala- 
tin houſe had coſt him not long before near twice that 
Hhh 2 ſumm: 


[5] Ibid. 
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A. Urb. 696. ſumm: but Cicxxo would not give himſelf any trouble 
Se about it, or make any exceptions; which gave the Con- 


P. Con xELius 


Turms ſuls a handle to throw the blame upon his own modeſty, 
Tueren, for not remomſtrating againſt it, and ſeeming to be ſatiſ= 
erzLLvs fied with what was awarded : but the true reaſon was, 
ros. "as he himſelf declares, that thoſe, who had clipt his wings, 
had no mind to let them grow again; and though they had 
been his advocates when abſent, began now to be ſecretly 
angry, and openly envious of him when preſent | i F 
Bur as he was never covetous, this affair gave him no 
great uneaſineſs; though, through the late ruin of his 
fortunes, he was now in ſuch want of money, that he 
reſolved to expoſe his Tuſculan Villa to ſale; but ſoon 
changed his mind and built it up again with much more 
magnificence than before; and for the beauty of its ſi- 
tuation and neighbourhood to the City, took more plea- 
ſure in it ever after, than in any other of his country 
ſeats. But he had ſome domeſtic grievances about this 
time, which touched him more nearly ; and which, as he 
ſignifies obſcurely to Arricus, were of too delicate a na- 
ture to be explaned by a letter [I: they aroſe chiefly 
from the petulant humor of his wife, which began to 
give him frequent occaſions of chagrin; and by a ſeries 


of repeated provocations confirmed in him that ſettled 
diſguſt, which ended at laſt in a divorce. 


LE 


As 


Li] Nobis ſuperficiem ædium Conſules de non eſt id; nam hoc quidem etiam profuiſſet. 
conſilii ſententia æſtimarunt HS vicies; cæ- Verum 1idem, mi Pomponi, iidem inquam 
tera valde illiberaliter; Tuſculanam villam illi, qui mihi pennas inciderunt, nolunt eaſdem 
quingentis millibus; Formianum ducentis quin- renaſci—Ibid. 
quaginta millibus; quæ æſtimatio non modo [ Tuſculanum proſcripſi: ſuburbano non 
ab optimo quoque ſed etiam a plebe reprehen- facile careo.— Cætera, quæ me ſollicitant, 
ditur. Dices, quid igitur cauſæ fuit ? Dicunt ug e ſunt, Amamur a fratre & filia. 
illi quidem pudorem meum, quod neque ne- Ibid. 
garim, neque vehementius poſtularim. Sed 
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As he was now reſtored to the poſſeſſion both of his 4. ur. 696. 


dignity and fortunes, ſo he was deſirous to deſtroy all the Cf 
public monuments of his late diſgrace ; nor to ſuffer he antuaus 
law of his exil to remain, with the other acts of CLopivs's ee 
Tribunate, hanging up in the Capitol, engraved, as uſual, Merz; 
on tables of braſs: watching therefore the opportunity of 
Cropius's abſence, he went to the Capitol with a firong 
body of his friends, and taking the tables down conveyed 
them to his own houſe. This occaſioned a ſharp conteſt 
in the Senate between him and Cropivs, about the vali- 
dity of thoſe as; and drew Caro alſo into the debate; 
who, for the ſake of his Cyprian commiſſion, thought 
himſelf obliged to defend their legality againſt Cickxo; 
which created ſome little coldneſs between them, and gave 
no ſmall pleaſure to the common enemies of them 
both [/]. _ | 

Bur Cictro's chief concern at preſent was, how to 
ſupport his former authority in the City, and provide for 
his future ſafety ; as well againſt the malice of declared 
enemies, as the envy of pretended friends, which he per- 
ceived to be growing up afreſh againſt him : he had 
thoughts of putting in for the Cenſorſhip; or of pro- 
curing one of thoſe honorary Lieutenancies, which gave 
a public character to private Senators; with intent to 
make a progreſs through Traly, or a kind of religious 
pilgrimage to all the Temples, Groves and ſacred places, 
on pretence of a vow, made in his exil. This would give 
him an opportunity of ſhewing himſelf every where in a 
light, which naturally attracts the affection of the multi- 
tude, by teſtifying a pious regard to the favorite ſuper- 
ſtitions and local religions of the Country ; as the Great, 

in 
[/] Plutarch in Cic. Dio. p. 100. 
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A. Utb. 696. in the ſame Country, ſtill pay their court to the vulgar, 
"Go by viſiting the ſhrines and altars of the Saints, which are 
P.Connei10s moſt in vogue: he mentions theſe projects to ATTICevs, 
Fern; as deſigned to be executed in the ſpring, reſolving in 
ererrys the mean while to cheriſh the good inclination of the 
dero people towards him, by keeping himſelf perpetually in 
the view of the City > l | 

Carurus's portico, and Cictro's houſe were riſing 
again apace, and carried up almoſt to the roof ; when 
CLobius, without any warning, attacked them, on the 
ſecond of November, with a band of armed men, who de- 
molifſhed the portico, and drove the workmen out of CicstRo's 

ground, and with the flones and rubbiſh of the place began 

to batter QuinTus's houſe, with whom Cleꝝxo then 

lived, and at laſt ſet fire to it; fo that the two Brothers, 

with their families, were forced to ſave themſelves by a 
haſty flight. Mio had already accuſed Cropivs for his 

former violences, and reſolved, if poſſible, to bring him 

to juſtice : CLobius, on the other hand, was ſuing for 

the AEdileſhip, to ſecure himſelf, for one year more at 

leaſt, from any proſecution : he was ſure of being con- 

demned, if ever he was brought to trial, /o that whatever 

miſchief he did in the mean time was all clear gain, and 

could not make his cauſe the worſe|n| : he now therefore 

gave a tree courſe to his natural fury; was perpetually 


ſcouring the ſtreets with his incendiaries, and threatening 


{m] Ut nulla re impedirer, quod ne fi vel- pæne pervenerat. Quinti fratris domus primo 
lem, mihi eſſet integrum, aut ſi comitia Cen- fracta conjectu lapidum, ex area noſtra, de- 
ſorum proximi Conſules haberent, petere inde juſſu Clodii inflammata, inſpectante 
poſſe, aut Votivam Legationem ſumſiſſe prope Urbe, conjectis ignibus Videt, ſi omnes 
omnium Fanorum, lucorum. Ad Att. 4. 2. quos vult palam occiderit, nihilo ſuam eauſam 
*] Armatis hominibus ante diem III. Non. difficiliorem, quam adhuc fit, in judicio futu- 
Novemb. expulſi ſunt fabri de area noſtra, ram. Ad Att. 4. 3. 
diſturbata porticus Catuli—Quz ad tectum 
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fire and ſword to the City itſelf, if an aſſembly was not 
called for the election of Adiles. In this humor, about 
a week after his laſt outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero, in the ſacred ſtreet, he 
preſently aſſaulted him with fones, clubs, and drawn 
ſwords: Cicxro was not prepared for the encounter, 
and took refuge in the Veſtibule of the next houſe; where 
his attendants rallying in his defence, beat off the aſſailants, 
and could eafily have killed their Leader, but that Cictro 
was willing, he ſays, to cure by diet, rather than Surgery. 
The day following CLoprus attacked Milo's houſe, with 
ſword in hand and lighted Flambeaus, with intent to florm 
and burn it: but Milo was never unprovided for him; 
and Q. FLaccus, fallying out with a ſtrong band of ſtout 
fellows, killed ſeveral of his men, and would have killed 
Croprus too, if he had not hid himfelf in the inner apart- 
ments of P. SyLLA's houſe, which he made uſe of on this 
occaſion as his Fortreſs [o]. 
Tux Senate met, on the fourteenth, to take theſe diſ- 
orders into conſideration ; CLopius did not think fit to 
appear there; but SyLLa came, to clear himſelf proba- 
bly from the ſuſpicion of encouraging him in theſe vio- 
lences, on account of the freedom, which he had taken 
with his houſe y]. Many ſevere ſpeeches were made, 
and vigorous counſils propoſed ; MaRCELLINUs's opinion 
was, that CLopius ſhould be impeached anew for theſe laſt 


outrages ; 


le Ante diem tertium Id. Novemb. cum 
ſacra via deſcenderem, inſecutus eft me cum 
ſuis. Clamor, lapides, fuſtes, gladii ; hæc 
improviſa omnia. Diſceſſimus in veſtibulum 
Tertii Damionis : qui erant mecum facile 
operas aditu prohibuerunt. Ipſe occidi po- 
tuit; ſed ego diæta curare incipio, chirurgiæ 
tzdet. — Milonis domum prid. 1d expugnare 


& incendere ita conatus eſt, ut palam hora 
quinta cum ſcutis homines, eductis gladiis, 
alios cum accenſis facibus adduxerit. Ipſe 
domum P. Syllæ pro caſtris ad eam impug- 
nationem ſumpſerat, &. Ad Att. 4. 3. 

[7] Sylla ſe in Senatu poſtridie Idus, domi 
Clodius. Ib. | 
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outrages ; and that no election of Adiles ſhould be ſuffered, 
till he was brought to a trial: Mito declared, that as 
long as he continued in office, the Conſul MzTz11.us ſhould 
make no election; for he would take the auſpices every day, 
on which an aſſembly could be held; but MeTeLLus con- 
zrived to waſt the day in ſpeaking, ſo that they were forced 
to break up without making any decree. Milo was as 
good, as his word, and, having gathered a ſuperior force, 
took care to obſtru the election; though the Conſul 
MzTz1Lus employed all his power and art to elude his 


vigilance, and procure an aſſembly by ſtratagem; calling 


it to one place and holding it in another, ſometimes in 
the field of Mans, ſometimes in the Forum; but Mito 
was ever beforehand with him; and, keeping a conſtant 

rd in the field from midnight to noon, was always at 


hand to inhibit his procedings, by obnowncing, as it was 


called, or declaring, that he was taking the auſpices on 


that day; ſo that the three Brothers were baffled and diſ- 
appointed, though they were perpetually haranguing and 
laboring to inflame the people againſt thoſe, who inter- 
rupted their aſſemblies and right of electing; where Mx- 


TELLUS's ſpeeches were turbulent, Arpius's raſh, CLoplus's 


furious. Cicero, who gives this account to Arricus, 


was of opinion, that there would be no eleftion; and that 
Cropius would be brought to trial, if he was not firſt 
killed by Mio; which was likely to be his fate: Milo, 
ſays he, makes no ſcruple to own it; being not deterred 


| by my misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 


counſellors about him, nor any lazy Mobles to diſcourage 


him: it is commonly given out by the other fide, that what 


he does, is all done by my advice; but they little know, 
r how 
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bow much conduct, as well as courage, there is in this * I _ 


Hero [l. | 11 

. Younc LenTuLus, the fon of the Conſul, was by 7 5 — 
the intereſt of his father, and the recommendation of his O ei: 
noble birth, choſen into the College of Augurs this ſum- 0 rg 


mer, though not yet ſeventeen years old; having but juſt 
changed his puerile for the manly gown [r]: Cicsro was 
invited to the inauguration feaſt, where by eating too 
freely of /ome vegetables, which happened to pleaſe his 
palate, he was ſeized with a violent pain of the bowels, 
and diarrhea ; of which he ſends the following account 
to his friend GALLus. 


CiIckRO to Gallus. 


« After I had been laboring for ten days, with a 
cruel diforder in my bowels, yet could not convince 
thoſe, who wanted me at the barr, that I was ill, be- 
cauſe I had no fever, I ran away to Tw/culum; having 
kept ſo ſtrict a faſt for two days before, that I did not 
taſt fo much as water: being worn out therefore with 
illneſs and faſting, I wanted rather to ſee you, than 
imagined, that you expected a viſit from me: for my 
part, I am afraid, I confeſs, of all diſtempers; but 
Ii i « eſpecially 


£8 
cc 
a 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


[7] Egregius Marcellinus, omnes acres ; 
Metellus calumnia dicendi tempus exemit : 
conciones turbulente Metelli, temerariæ 
Appii, furioſiſſimæ Clodii ; hæc tamen ſum- 
ma, niſi Milo in Campum obnunciaſſet, Comi- 
tia futura. Comitia fore non arbitror ; reum 
Publium, niſi ante occiſus erit, fore a Milone 

uto. Si ſe inter viam obtulerit, occiſum iri ab 
ipſo Milone video. Non dubitat facere ; præ ſe 
e caſum illum noſtrum non extimeſcit, &c. 

Meo conſilio omnia illi fieri querebantur, 
ignari quantum in illo heroe eſſet animi, 
quantum etiam conſilii.— Ad Att. 4. 3. 

N. B. From theſe facts it appears, that 


what is ſaid above, of CLoptus's repealing 
the Zhan and Fuſian Laws, and prohibiting 
the Magiſtrates from obſtructing the Aſſem- 
blies of the people, is to be underſtood onely 
in a partial ſenſe, and that his new law ex- 
tended no farther, than to hinder the Magi- 
ſtrates from diſſolving an Aſſembly, after it 
was actually convened and had entered upon 
buſineſs ; for it was ſtill unlawfull, we ſee, to 
convene an Aſſembly, while the Magiſtrate 
was in the act of obſerving the heavens. 

[7] Cui ſuperior annus idem & yirilem 
patris & prætextam populi judicio togam de- 
derit.— Pr. Sext. 69. it. Dio. I. 39. p. 99. 
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eſpecially of thoſe, for which the Stoics abuſe your 


Errcurus, when he complains of the frangury and 


dyſentery; the one of which they take to be the 
effect of gluttony ; the other of a more ſcandalous in- 


« temperance. I was apprehenſive indeed of a dyſentery; 


but ſeem to have found benefit, either from the change 
of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the remiſſion 
of the diſeaſe itſelf : but that you may not be furprized, 
how this ſhould happen, and what I have been doing 
to bring it upon me; the ſumptuary law, which ſeems 
to introduce a ſimplicity of diet, did me all this miſ- 


chief. For ſince our men of taſt are grown ſo fond of 


covering their tables, with the productions of the Earth, 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a. 
way of dreſſing muſhrooms and all other vegetables ſo 
palatably, that nothing can be more delicious: I hap- 
pened to fall upon theſe at LenTuLus's Augural ſup- 
per, and was taken with ſo violent a flux, that this 
is the firſt day, on which it has begun to give me any 
eaſe. | Thus I, who uſed to command myſelf ſo eaſily 
in oyſters and lampreys, was caught with bete and 
mallows ; but I ſhall be more cautious for the future: 
you however, who muſt have heard of my illneſs from 


ANicrus, for he ſaw me in a fit of vomiting, had a 


« juſt reaſon, not onely for ſending, but for coming 


cc 
cc 


yourſelf to ſee me. I think to ſtay here, till J recruit 
myſelf; for J have loſt both my ſtrength and my fleſh; 
but if I once get rid of my diſtemper, it will be eaſy, 
I hope, to recover the reſt [5]. 

Wo KING 


LI Ep. Fam. 7. 26. not known at Rome, ti//thereignof TinkRius: 
N. B. Plix v ſays, that the colum, by but the caſe deſcribed in this Letter ſeems to 


which he is ſappoſed to mean 2he Cholic, was come fo very near to it, that he muſt be un- 


2 derxſtood. 
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King Prouemy et Rome about this time, aſter he * 


had diſtributed immenſe ſumms among the Great, to pur- Cf 


Cox N ELItus 


chaſe his reſtoration by a Roman army. The people of 89 


 Cxciiivs 


cauſe before the Senate, and to explane the reaſons of Mz: 
their expelling him; but the King contrived to get them 
all aſſaſſinated on the road, before they reached the City. 
This piece of villainy, and the notion of his having 
bribed all the Magiſtrates, had raiſed ſo general an aver- 
ſion to him among the people, that he found it ad- 
viſeable to quit the City and leave the management of his 
intereſt to his Agents. The Conſul LEnTuLus, who had 
obtained the province of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he 
was preparing to ſet forward, was very deſirous to be 
charged with the commiſſion of replacing him on his 
Throne; for which he had already — a vote of the 
Senate : the opportunity of a command, almoſt in fight 
of Agypt, made him generally thought to have the beſt 
pretenſions to that charge; and he was aſſured of Cictro's 
warm aſſiſtance in ſolliciting the confirmation of it. 

In this ſituation of affairs, the new Tribuns entered 
into office: C. Caro, of the ſame family with his name- 
ſake Marcus, was one of the number; a bold, turbulent 
man, of no temper or prudence, yet a tolerable ſpeaker, 
and generally on the better {ide in politics. Before he 
had born any public office, he attempted zo impeach Ga- 
BINIUS of bribery and corruption; but not being able to 
get an audience of the Pretors, he had the hardineſs to 

| 111 2 anoumt 
derſtood, rather of the name, than of the or the Strangury of Ericurvs, and the cen- 
thing; as the learned Dr. Le CLENC has ob- fure, which. the Steics paſſed upon it, would 


ſerved in his Hiſtory of Medicine.—Plin. make one apt to ſuſpect, that ſome diſorders 
I. 26. 1. Le Cler. Hiſt. pas. 2. 1. 4. ſet. 2. of @ venereal kind were not unknown to the 


C. 4. | ancients, 
The mention likewiſe of the Jvovee n, 


Agypt had ſent deputies alſo after him, to plead their G Certku: 
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v. Urb. 696. nount the Roftra, which was never allowed to a private 


1 < off 3 Citizen, and, in a ſpeech to the people, declared Pourxv 
Lanrulvs Dictator: but his preſumption had like to have coſt him 
emu dear; for it raiſed ſuch an indignation in the audience, 
ko... he had much difficulty to eſcape with his life [t]. He 

opened his preſent Magiſtracy by declaring loudly againſt 
King Prouemy, and all who favored him; eſpecially 
LztnTuLus ; whom he ſuppoſed to be under Nude pri- 
vate engagement with him, and for that reaſon, was de- 
- termined to baffle all their ſchemes. 
Lurus likewiſe, one of his collegues, ſummoned the 
Senate, and raiſed an expectation of ſome uncommon 
propoſal from him: it was indeed of an extraordinary 
nature; to reviſe and annull that famed act of Cxsar's 
Confulſhip, for the divifion of the Campanian lande: he 
ſpoke long and well upon it, and was heard with much at- 
tention; gave great praiſes to CictrRo, with ſevere re- 
fleftions on Cxs ak, and expoſtulations with Pour gv, who 
was now abroad in the execution of his late N; j 
in the concluſion he told them, that he would not demand 
the opinions of the particular Senators, becauſe he had no 
mind to expoſe them to the reſentment and animoſity of any; 
but from the ill bumor, which he remembered, when that 
act firſt paſſed, and the favor, with which he was now 
heard, he could eafily collect the ſenſe of the Houſe. Upon 
which-Manceztanoe ſaid, that he muſt not conclude from 
their filence, either what they liked or diſliked: that for his 


own part, and he might n too, be believed, for the 
reſt, 


Ut is adoleſcens nullius conſilii.— rent, in concionem adſcendit, & Pompeium 
vix vivus effugeret; quod cum Gabinium de privatus Dictatorem appellavit. Propius nihil 
ambitu vellet poſtulare, neque Prætores diebus eft factum, quam ut occideretur. Ep. ad 
aliquot adiri poſſent, vel poteſtatem ſui face- Quint. Frat. 1. 2. 
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reſt, he choſe to ſay nothing on the ſubject at preſent, be- l. Urb. 696. 
= he n hey that as; cauſe 2 85 * 9m and: G 
ought not to be brought upon the ſtage, in Pourzv's ab- dee 2 
ENCE. Cmcitivs 
Tars affair being dropt, Raciivs, another Tribun, eres 
roſe up and renewed the debate about M1Lo's impeach- ; 
ment of CLopius, and called upon Maxcsiiinvs, the 
Conſul elect, to give his opinion upon it; who after in- 
veighing againſt all the violences of CLoprus, propoſed, 
that in the firſt place, an allotment of Fudges ſhould be 
made for the trial; and after that, the election of Adiles; 
and if any one attempted to hinder the trial, that he ſhould 
be deemed a public enemy. The other Conſul elect, Pri- 
LIPPUS, was of the ſame mind; but the Tribuns, Caro 
and Cassius, ſpoke againſt it, and were for proceding to 
an election before any ſtep towards a trial. When CickRO 
was called upon to ſpeak, he run through the whole ſeries 
of CLopius's extravagances, as if he had been accuſing 4 
him already at the barr, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
aſſembly : ANIS Tus, the Tribun ſeconded him, and 
declared, that no buſineſs ſhould be done before the trial; 
and when the Houſe was going univerſally into that opi- 
nion, Croprus began to ſpeak, with intent to waſt the reſt 
of the day, while his ſlaves and followers without, who 
had ſeized the ſteps and avenues of the Senate, raiſed ſo 
great a noiſe of a ſudden, in abuſing ſome of Milos 
friends, that the Senate broke up in no ſmall hurry, and 
with freſh indignation at this new inſult [u]. 8 
HERE 


[] Tum Clodius rogatus diem dicendo amicos Milonis incitatæ; eo metu injeQo re- 
eximere ccepit—deinde ejus operz repente a pente magna querimonia omnium diſceſſumus. 
Græceſtaſi & gradibus clamorem ſatis mag- Ad Quint. Fr, 2. 1. 
num ſuſtulerunt, opinor in Q. Sextilium & | 
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Tuxkk was no more buſineſs done through the remain 
ing part of December, which was taken up chiefly with 
holy days. LenTuLus and METELLUs, whoſe Conſulſhip 
expired with the year, ſet forward for their ſeveral go- 
vernments; the one for Cilicia, the other for Spain: 
ee committed the whole direction of his affairs 
to Cicxxo; and Mxrzllus, unwilling to leave him his 


enemy, made up all matters with him before his depar- 


ture, and wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards 
from Spain ; in which he acknowledges his ſervices, and 
intimates, that he had given 7 his brother CLopius, 


in exchange for his friendſhip | x 


A. Urb. 697. 


Cic. bn 
Cx. Corne- 
Lius Len- 
TULUS- 
MaxrcEL- 
LINUS, 
L. Maxcivs 
PaylLiyeevbs., 


Cicxro's firſt concern, on the opening of the new year, 
was to get the commiſſion, for reftoring King ProLeMy, 
confirmed to LEenTUuLUs ; which came now under deli- 
beration : the Tribun, Caro, was fierce, againſt reſtor- 
ing him at all, with the greateſt part of the Senate on 
his fide; when taking occaſion to conſult the Sibylline 
books, on the ſubject of ſome late prodigies, he Ja to 
find in them certain verſes, forewarning the Roman 
people, not to replace an exiled King of Aigypt with an 
army. This was ſo pat to his purpoſe, that there could 
be no doubt of it's being forged; but Caro called up 
the Guardians of the books into the Roſtra, to teſtiſy the 
paſſage to be genuin; where it was publicly read and ex- 


planed to the people: It was laid alſo before the Senate, 


who greedily received it; and after a grave debate on 
this ſcruple of religion, came to a reſolution, that it 


Seemed — to the Republic, that the King ſhould be 


reftored 


[x] Libenterque commutata perſona, te mihi fratris loco eſſe duco. Ep. Fam. gs, 3. 
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reflored by a multitude [y]. It cannot be imagined, that 4 


they laid any real ſtreſs on this admonition of the Sibyl, 
for there was not a man either in or out of the Houſe, 
who did not take it for a fiction: but it was a fair pretext 
for defeating a project, which was generally diſliked : 


vi ſiting the rich country of Ag ypt, at the head of an 
Fs 4 and perſuaded, t wy an army, a tn 
would be ſollicitous about going thither at all [x]. 

Tuis point being ſettled, the next queſtion was, in 
what manner the King ſhould be reſtored: various opinions 
were propoſed ; Crassus moved, that three Embaſſadors, 


choſen from thoſe, who had ſome public command, ſhould 


be ſent on the errand; which did not exclude Power : 
BiBuLus propoſed, that three private Senators; and 
Vorcariuvs, that Pourzy alone ſhould be charged with 
it: but Cicero, HoxTensIvs and Lucullus urged, that 
LEeNTULUs, #0 whom the Senate had already decreed it, and 
who could execute it with moſt convenience, ſhould reſtore 
him without an army. The two firſt opinions were ſoon 
over-ruled, and the ſtruggle lay between LexnTuLus and 
Pour Evy. CicsRo, though he had fome reafon to complain 
of LenTuLvs, fince his return, particularly for the con- 
temptible valuation of his houſes, yet for the great part, 
which he had born, in reſtoring him, was very deſirous 
to ſhew his gratitude, and reſolved to ſupport him with: 
all his authority: Pompey, who had obligations alſo to 


LEeNnTULUS, 


DJ Senatus religionis calumniam, non re- | LE Hzc tamen opinio eſt populi Romani, 
ligione ſed malevolentia, & illius regiz largi- a tuis invidis atque obtrectatoribus nomen 


tionis invidia comprobat. — Ep. Fam. 1. 1. inductum fie religionis, non tam ut te im- 


De Rege Alexandrino factum eſt S. C. cum pedirent, quam ut nequis, propter exercitus 


multitudine eum reduci, periculoſum Reipub. cupiditatem, Alexandriam vellet ire. Eg.“ 
Vigeri. — Ad Quin. Fr. 2. 2. Fam. 1. 4. | 


Urb. 697. 
Cx. Coxx x- 
Livs Lew 
MarxczL- | 


L. Maxcivs 


They were unwilling to gratify any man's ambition, of Puruiervs. 
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A. Urb. 697. LENTULUs, acted the ſame part towards him, which he 
Sof. had done before towards Ciczrxo ; by his own conduct 

ON” aid profeſſions, he ſeemed to have LENTULUs s intereſt at 
Naser. Heart; yet, by the conduct of all his friends, ſeemed de- 

L ws, firous to procure the employment for himſelf ; while the 
Puirevs. King's Agents and Creditors, fancying that their buſineſs 

would be ſerved the moſt effectually by Pourzv, began 
openly to ſolicit, and even to bribe for him [a]. But the 
Senate, through Cickko's influence, ſtood generally in- 
clined to LenTuLus ; and after a debate, which ended 
in his favor, Cicxzo, who had been the manager of it, 
happening to [up with Poupky that evening, took occaſion 
7⁰ en 2 — much freedom, not to offer his 5 to 
be uſed in this competition; nor give a handle to his ene- 
mies, for reproaching him with the deſertion of a friend, 
as well as an ambition, of engroſſing all power to himſelf. 
Powrty ſeemed touched with the remonſtrance, and pro- 
feſſed to have no other thought, but of ſerving LENxrulus, 
while his dependents continued ſtill to act fo, as to convince 

every body, that he could not be fincere [G]. 


WIN 


Ca] Craſſus tres legatos decernit, nec ex- 
cludit Pompeium : cenſet enim etiam ex iis, 
qui cum imperio ſunt. M. Bibulus tres legatos 
ex iis, qui privati ſunt. Huic aſſentiuntur 
reliqui conſulares, præter Servilium, qui om- 
nino reduci negat oportere, & Volcatium, 
qui decernit Pompeio. — 

Hortenſii & mea & Luculli ſententia Ex 
illo S. C. quod te referente factum eſt, tibi 
decernit, ut reducas regem. 

Regis cauſa fi qui ſunt qui velint, qui pauci 
ſunt, omnes rem. ad Pompeium deferri volunt. 

Ep. Fam. 1. 1. 


Reliqua cum eſſet in Senatu contentio, 


Lentuluſue an Pompeius reduceret, obtinere 


cauſam Lentulus videbatur. — In ea re Pom- 
peius quid velit non deſpicio: familiares ejus 
quid cupiant, omnes vident, Creditores ve- 


ro Regis aperte pecunias ſuppeditant contra 
Lentulum. Sine dubio res remota a Lentu- 
lo videtur, cum magno meo dolore : quam- 
uam multa fecit, quare ſi fas eſſet, jure ei 
Ct poſſemus. Ad Quin. Fr, 2. 3. 
[5] Ego eo die caſu apud Pompeium cznavi : 


nactuſque tempus hoc magis idoneum, quam 


unquam antea poſt tuum diſceſſum, is enim 
dies honeſtiſſimus nobis fuerat in Senatu, ita 
ſum cum illo locutus, ut mihi viderer animum 
hominis ab omni alia cogitatione ad tuam dig- 
nitatem tuendam traducere : quem ego ipſum 
cum audio, prorſus eum libero omni ſuſpi- 
cione cupiditatis : cum autem ejus familiares, 
omnium ordinum video, perſpieio, id quod 


jam omnibus eſt apertum, totam rem iſtam 


jampridem a certis hominibus, non invito 


Rege ipſo.—Eſſe corruptam. Ep. Fam. 1. 2. 


Wnrx LzxTuLus's pretenſions ſeemed to be in a hope- 4. Um. 697. 

full way, C. Caro took a new and effectual method to co. 

diſappoint them, by propoſing a law to the people, for "nn tn. 

taling away his government and recalling him home. This {oe 
ſtroke — every body; the Senate condemned it , ute, 

as factious; and LtnTuLus's ſor: changed his habit upon Furuirrus 

it, in order to move the Citizens, and hinder their offer- 

ing ſuch an affront to his Father. The Tribun, Cani- 

NIUs, propoſed another law at the ſame time, for ſend- 

ing Powrty to Zgypt: but this pleaſed no better than 

the other; and the Conſuls contrived, that neither of 

them ſhould be brought to the ſuffrage of the people [c]. 

Theſe new conteſts gave a freſh interruption 20 ProlRMUx's 

cauſe ; in which Cictro's reſolution was, if the com- 

miſſion could not be obtained for LEenTuLus, 10 prevent 

it's being granted at leaſt to Pourkv, and ſave themſelves 

the diſgrace of being baffled by a competitor | d | : but the 

Senate was grown ſo ſick of the whole affair, that they 

reſolved to leave the King to ſhift for himſelf, without 

interpoſing at all in his reſtoration ; and fo the matter 

hung ; whilſt other affairs more intereſting were dayly 

riſing up at home, and engaging the attention of the 

City. 

Tur election of des, which had been induſtriouſly 

poſtponed through all the laſt ſummer, could not eafily 

be kept off any longer: the City was impatient for it's 

Kkk Magiſtrates 


c] Nos cum maxime conſilio, ſtudio, la- cauſa regia, aut deſeratur.— Sed fi res coget, 
bore, gratia, de cauſa regia niteremur, ſubito eſt quiddam tertium, quod non—mihi diſ- 
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exorta eſt nefaria Catonis promulgatio, quæ 
ſtudia noſtra impediret, & animos a minore 
cura ad ſummum timorem traduceret. Ibid. 5. 
Suſpicor per vim rogationem Caninium 
perlaturum. Ad Quint. 2. 2. 
[4] Sed vereor ne aut eripiatur nobis 


plicebat ; ut neque jacere Regem pateremur, 
nec nobis repugnantibus, ad eum deferri, ad 
quem prope jam delatum videtur. — Ne, ſi 
quid non obtinuerimus, repulſi eſſe videamur, 
Ep. Fam. 1. 5. 


4% THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
a. Uid. 697. Magiſtrates ; and eſpecially for the plays and ſhews, with 

ct. which they uſed to entertain them; and ſeveral alſo of the 
Cx: Cort new Tribuns being zealous for an election, it was held at laſt 


Livs LEN-“ 


norus on the twentieth of Fanuary; when CLopius was choſon 


I vs, Adile, without any oppoſition ; ſo that Cicꝝxo began 
Puilirrus. ONCE more to put himſelf upon his guard, from the cer- 


tain expeclation of a furious Adileſbip [e]. 

Ir may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, how a man fo profligate 
and criminal, as CLopius, whole life was a perpetual 
inſult on all laws, divine and human, ſhould be ſuffered 
not onely to live without puniſhment, but to obtain all 
the honors of a free City in their proper courſe; and it 
would be natural to ſuſpect, that we had been deceived 
in our accounts of him, by taking them from his ene- 
mies, did we not find them too firmly ſupported by facts, 
to be called in queſtion : but a little attention to 1 par- 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the times, 
in which he lived, will enable us to ſolve the difficulty. 
Firſt, the ſplendor of his family, which had born a prin- 
cipal ſhare in all the triumphs of the Republic, from the 
very foundation of it's liberty, was of great force to pro- 

tect him in all his extravagances: thoſe, who know any 
thing of Rome, know what a ſtrong impreſſion this ſingle 
circumſtance of illuſtrious nobility would neceſſarily 
male upon the people; Cictro calls the Nobles of this 
claſs, Pretors and Conſuls elect from their cradles, by a 
kind of hereditary right; whoſe very names were ſufficient 
to advance them to all the dignities of the ſlate | f |. Se- 


condly, 


[e] Sed omnia fiunt tardiora propter furioſæ In Verr. 5. 70. 
Acilitatis expectationem. Ad Quint. 2. 2. Erat nobilitate ipſa, blanda conciliatricula 
Non idem mihi licet, quod iis, qui commendatus. Omnes ſemper boni nobilitati 
nobili genere nati ſunt, quibus omnia populi favemus, &c. — Pr. Sext. 9. 
Romani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur.— 55 
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condly, his perſonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to 4. Urb. 697. 


IC. 51. 


endear him to all the meaner fort : his bold and ready cod. 
wit; his talent at haranguing; his profuſe expenſe ; and e Las. 
his being the firſt of his family, who had purſued popu- 7J?*** 


Maxrcer- 


lar meaſures, againſt the maxims of his Anceſtors, who | «vs, 
were all ſtern aſſertors of the Ariſtocratical power, Third- Puirres, 
ly, the contraſt of oppoſite factions, who had each their 

ends in ſupporting him, contributed principally to his 

ſafety : the Triumvirate willingly permitted and privately 
encouraged his violences ; to make their own power not 

onely the leſs odious, but even neceſſary, for controul- 

ing the fury of ſuch an incendiary ; and though it was Hs 
often turned againſt themſelves, yet they choſe to bear it, 
and diſſemble their ability of repelling it, rather than de- 
ſtroy the man, who was playing their game for them, 
and by throwing the Republic into confuſion, throwing 
it of courſe into their hands: the Senate, on the other 
ſide, whoſe chief apprehenſions were from the Trium- 
virate, thought, that the raſhneſs of CLopius might be 
of ſome uſe to perplex their meaſures, and ſtir up the 
people againſt them on proper occaſions; or it humored 
their ſpleen at leaſt, 20 ſee him often inſulting Poverty 70 
his face [g]. Laſtly, all, who envied Ciczro, and de- 
fired to leſſen his authority, privately cheriſhed an ene- 
my, who employed all his force to drive him from the 
adminiſtration of affairs: this accidental concurrence of 
_ circumſtances, peculiar to the man and the times, was 
the thing, that preſerved CLopius, whole inſolence could 


Kkk2 never 


[el] Videtis igitur hominem per ſeipſum eſſet: etiamne in ſinu atque in deliciis quidam 
jam pridem aflictum ac jacentem, pernicioſis optimi viri viperam illam venenatam ac peſti- 
Optimatium diſcordiis excitari. Ne a Repub- feram habere potuerunt? Quo tandem decepti 
lica Reipub. peſtis amoveretur, reſtiterunt: munere ? Volo, inquiunt, eſſe qui in concione 
etiam, ne cauſam diceret: etiam ne privatus detrahat de Pompeio.— De Haruſp. Reſp. 24. 
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A.'Urb. 697. never have been endured in any quiet and regular ſtate 


Cc of the City. IB | 
_ Cx, Conne- By his obtaining the Zdileſhip, the tables were turned 
ee between him and Mio: the one was armed with the 


.mvs, authority of a Magiſtrate; the other become a private 
Epnlttrros. man: the one freed from all apprehenſion of Judges and 
J a trial; the other expoſed to all that danger from the 
power of his antagoniſt: and it was not Cropivs's 

cuſtom, to negle& any advantage againſt an enemy, fo 

that he now accuſed MiLo of the ſame crime, of which 

Miro had accuſed him; of public violence and breach of 
the laws, in maintaining a band of Gladiators to the ter- 
ror of the City. Mito made his appearance to this ac- 
cuſation, on the fecond of February; when Powrexy, 
Crassvs, and Cictro appeared with him; and M. Mar- 
cELLUs, though CLopius's Collegue in the AEdileſhip, 
ſpoke for him at Cictsro's defire ; and the whole paſſed 
quietly and favorably for him on that day. The ſecond 
hearing was appointed on the ninth ; when Pomety un- 
dertook to plead his cauſe, but no ſooner ſtood up to 
ſpeak, than CLopius's mob began to exert their uſual arts, 
and by a continual clamor of reproaches and invectives, 
endeavoured to hinder him from going on, or at leaſt from 
being heard: but Pomety was too firm, to be fo batfled ; 
and ſpoke for near three hours, with a preſence of mind, 
which commanded ſilence in ſpite of their attempts. When 

_ Ctopivs roſe up to anſwer him, MiLo's party, in their 
turn, ſo diſturbed and confounded him, that he was not 
able to ſpeak a word ; while a number of Epigrams and 
Lampoons upon him and his Siſter were thrown about, and 
publicly rehearſed among the multitude below, ſo as to 
make him quite furious: till recollecting himſelf a little, 
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and finding it impoſſible to procede in his ſpeech, he de- rb. 697: 


; Cic. 51. 
manded aloud of his mob, who it was, that attempted to Coll. *. 


ſtarve them by famine? To which they preſently cried ties Lan- 


TULVUS 


out, Powrry : he then aſked, who it was, that defired max: 
zo be ſent to Egypt ? They all ecchoed, Pourzy: but , Nane: 


Maxrcivs ' 


when he aſked, who it was, that they themſekves had a Pruruiervs. 


mind to ſend? They anſwered, Crassus: for the old 
jealouſy was now breaking out again between him and 
Pour EY; and though he appeared that day on Mito's fide, 
yet he was not, as Cicero ſays, a real well wiſher to him. 
Tarsz warm procedings among the chiefs, brought on 

a fray below, among their partifans ; She CLopians Segan 
the attack, but were repulſed by the PourklANs ; and 
CLopius himfelf driven out of the Roſtra : Cictro, when 
he ſaw the affair procede to blows, thought it high 
time to retreat and make the beſt of his way towards 
home: but no great harm was done, for Pompey, having 
cleared the Forum of his enemies, preſently drew off his 
forces, to prevent any farther miſchief or ſcandal from 
his fide [H]. 
Tux Senate was preſently ſummoned, to provide ſome 
remedy for theſe diſorders; where PourEv, who had 
drawn 


PL] Ad diem IIII. Non. Febr. Milo affuit. etiam obſceniſſimi in Clodium & Clodiam di- 
Ei Pompeius ad vocatus venit. Dixit Marcellus cerentur. Ille furens & exſanguis interroga- 
a me rogatus. Honeſte diſceſſimus. Productus bat ſuos in clamore ipſo, quis eſſet, qui ple- 
dies eſt in IIII. Id. Feb-——A. D. IIII. Id. bem fame necaret? Reſpondebant operæ, 
Milo affuit. Dixit Pompeius, five voluit. Pompeius. Quis Alexandriam ire cuperet ? 
Nam ut ſurrexit, operæ Clodianz clamorem Reſpondebant, Pompeius. Quem ire vellent ? 
ſuſtulerunt : idque ei perpetua oratione conti- e e Craſſum. Is aderat tum Mi- 
git, non modo ut acclamatione, ſed ut con- loni animo non amico. | 
vicio & maledictis impediretur. Qui ut Hora fere nona, quaſi ſigno dato, Clodiani 
peroravit, nam in eo ſane fortis fuit, non eſt noſtros eonſputare cœperunt. Exarſit dolor. 
deterritus, dixit omnia, atque interdum etiam urgere illi ut loco nos moverent. Factus eſt 
filentio, cum auctoritate peregerat; ſed ut a noſtris impetus, fuga operarum. Ejectus 
peroravit, ſurrexit Clodius: ei tantus clamor de Roſtris Clodius. Ac nos quoque tum fu- 
a noſtris, placuerat enim referre gratiam, ut gimus, nequid in turba. — Senatus vocatus 
neque mente; neque lingua, neque ore con- in Curiam, Pompeius domum. — Ad Quint. 
ſiſteret. Cum omnia maledicta, tum verſus Fr. 2. 3. 
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drawn upon himſelf a freſh envy from his behaviour in 
the Agyptian affair, was ſeverely handled by BizuLvus, 


Curio, FavoNnius and others; CictRO choſe to be abſent, 


fence he muſt either have offended Pour Ev, by ſaying no- 


thing for him, or the honeſt party, by defending him. The 

ſame debate was carried on for ſeveral days; in which 

Pourny was treated very roughly by the Tribun Caro; 

who inveighed againſt him with great fierceneſs, and laid 
open his perfidy to Cicero, to whom he paid the higheſt 

compliments, and was heard with much attention by all 
PoMeEY s enemies. 

 Powrety anſwered him with an unuſual vehemence ; 

and reflecting openly on CRassus, as the author of theſe 
affronts, declared, that he would guard his life with more 
care, than Scipio ArRICANUS did, when CarBo murthered 
him.——Theſe warm expreſſions ſeemed to open a proſpect 
of ſome great agitation likely to enſue : Poux conſulted 
with Ciczxo on the proper means of his ſecurity ; and 
acquainted him with his apprehenſions of a deſign againſt 
bis life; that Caro was privately ſupported, and CLopius 
furniſhed with money by Ckass us; and both of them en- 
couraged by Curio, BiBuLus, and the reſt, who envied 
bim; that it was neceſſary for him to look to himſelf, 
fence the meaner people were wholly alienated, the nobility 


and Senate generally diſaffefted, and the youth corrupted. 


Cicero readily conſented to join forces with him, and 
zo ſummon their clients and friends from all parts of Italy: 
for though he had no mind to fight his battels in the 
Senate, he was deſirous to defend his perſon from all vio- 
lence, eſpecially againſt Cxassus, whom he never loved; 
they reſolved likewiſe, to oppoſe with united ſtrength al 


the attempts of Cxopius and Caro, againſt LExTULUS 
F and 
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and Mito [i]. CLopius, on the other hand, was not 4. Ur. 697. 
leſs buſy in muſtering his friends againſt the next hearing C 
of Mito's cauſe : but as his ſtrength was much inferior to ©*; Ce La. 
that of his adverſary, ſo he had no expeftation of getting uu, 


other view, but ts teize and vs, 


L. Marcivs 
Pr1LIiPPUs, 


him condemned, nor any 
haraſs him [E]: for after two hearings, the affair was 
put off by ſeveral adjournments 70 the beginning of May; 
from which time we find no farther mention of it. 

Tas Conſul, MarceLLinus, who drew his Collegue, 
Pailieevs, along with him, was a reſolute oppoſer of 
the Triumvirate, as well as of all the violences of the 
other Magiſtrates: for which reaſon, he reſolved to 
| ſuffer no aſſemblies of the people, except ſuch as were 
neceſſary for the elections into the annual offices: his view 
was, to prevent Caro's /aw for recalling LENTulus, and 
the monſtrous things, as Cicero calls them, which ſome 
were attempting at this time in favor of CzsarR, Cicero 
gives him the character of one of the beſt Conſuls, that he 
had ever known, and blames him onely in one thing ; for 
treating Pour EY on all occaſions too rudely ; which made 
Cicero often abſent himſelf from the Senate, to avoid 


zakihg part, either on the one fide or the other [I|, For 
the 


[:] Neque ego in Senatum, ne aut de tantis 
rebus tacerem, aut in Pompeio defendendo, 
nam 1s carpebatur a Bibulo, Curione, Favonio, 
Servilio filio, animos bonorum offenderem. 


Res in poſterum diem dilata eſt. — Eo die ni- 


hil perfectum.— Ad diem II. Id — Cato eſt 
vehementer in Pompeium invectus & eum ora- 
tione perpetua tanquam reum accuſavit. De 
me multa me invito, cum mea ſumma laude 
dixit. Cum illius in me perfidiam increpavit, 
auditus eſt magno ſilentio malevolorum. 
Re ſpondit ei vehementer Pompeius, Craſſum- 
que deſcripfit ; dixitque aperte, ſe munitiorem 
ad cuſtodiendam vitam ſuam fore, quam 
Africanus fuiſſet, quem C. Carbo interemiſſet. 
Itaque magnæ mihi res moveri videbantur. 
Nam Pompeius hæc intelligit, mecumque 


communicat inſidias vitæ ſuæ fieri: C. Cato- 
nem a Craſſo ſuſtentari; Clodio pecuniam 
ſuppeditari: utrumque & ab eo & a Cu- 
rione, Bibulo, cæteriſque ſuis obtrectatoribus 
confirmari: vehementer eſſe providendum ne 
opprimatur, concionario illo populo, a ſe 
prope alienato, nobilitate inimica, non æquo 
Senatu, Juventute improba; itaque ſe comparat, 
homines ex agris arceflit. Operas autem ſuas 
Clodius pat £9 oh Manus ad Quirinalia 
paratur. In eo multo ſumus ſuperiores, &c. 
Ad Quint. 2. z. 

[4] Vid. Dio. p. 99. 

[/] Conſul eſt egregius Lentulus, non im- 
pediente Collega : fic inquam bonus, ut me- 
liorem non viderim. Dies comitiales exemit 
omnes,—vic legibus perniciaſiſſimis obſiſti tur, 

| 2 maxime 
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THE HISTORY OF-THE LIFE 
the ſupport therefore of his dignity and intereſt in the 
City, he reſumed his old taſk of pleading cauſes; which 
was always popular and reputable, and in which he was 
ſure to find full employment. His firſt cauſe was the 
defence of L. BxSTTA, on the tenth of February, who, 
after the diſgrace of a repulſe from the Prætorſhip in 
the laſt election, was accuſed of bribery and corruption 
in his ſuit for it; and, notwithſtanding the authority 
and eloquence of his advocate, was convicted and baniſh- 
ed. He was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent and ſe- 
ditious ; had always been an enemy to Ciczro ; and ſup- 


poſed to be deeply engaged in CarilLing's plot; and is 


one inſtance of the truth of what CI cRRO ſays, that he 
was often forced, againſt his will, to defend certain per- 


ſons, who had not deſerved it of him, by the interceſſion of 


thoſe, who had in]. 
CæsAR, who was now in the career of his victories 
in Gaul, ſent a requeſt to the Senate; that money might 
be decreed to him for the payment of his army; with a 


power of chufing ten Lieutenants, for the better manage- 


ment of the war, and the conquered Provinces; and that 
his command ſhould be prolonged for five years more. The 


demand was thought very exorbitant; and it ſeemed 


ſtrange, that after all his boaſted Conqueſts, he ſhould 


not be able, to maintain his army without money from 
home, at a time when the treaſury was greatly exhauſted ; 
and 


maxime Catonis. — Nunc igitur Catonem 
Lentulus a legibus removit, & eos, qui de 
Cæſare monſtra promulgarunt. — Marcellinus 
autem hoc uno mihi minus ſatisfacit, quod 
eum nimis aſpere tractat, quanquam id Sena- 
tu non invito facit: quo me libentius a 


Curia, & ab omni parte Reip. ſubtraho. Ad 
Quint. 26. | 


LA] A. D. III. Id. dixi pro Beſtia de am- 
bitu apud Prætorem Cn. Domitium, in Foro 
medio, maximo conventu.— Ad Quint. 2. 3. 

Cogor nonnunquam homines non optime 
de me meritos, rogatu eorum qui bene meriti 
ſunt, defendere. Ep. Fam. 7. 1. Vid Philip. 
XI. 5. Salluſt. 17, 43. Plutar. in Cic. 
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and the renewal of a commiſſion, obtained at firſt by 4 Gb. 697. 


violence and againſt the authority of the Senate, was of "Co. 


N. Corn E 


hard digeſtion. But Czsax's intereſt prevailed, and i- Lax. 


TULUS 


Cicrro himſelf was the promoter of it, and procured a Hasen 
decree to his ſatisfaction; yet not without diſguſting , M, 


Marcus 


the old Patriots, who ſtood firm to their maxim of op- Puir1yevs. 


poling all extraordinary grants: but Cicero alledged the 
extraordinary ſervices of Cxs AR; and that the courſe of 
his victories ought not to be checked by the want of neceſſary 
ſupplies, while he was ſo gloriouſly extending the bounds 
of the Empire, and conquering nations, whoſe names had 
never been heard before at Rome : and though it were 
poſſible for him to maintain his troops without their help, 
by the ſpoils of the enemy, yet thoſe ſpoils ought to be re- 
ſerved for the ſplendor of his Triumph, which it was not 
juſt to defraud by their unſeaſonable parſimony [u]. 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, to 
call Cæs Ax home from an unfiniſhed war, and ſtop the 
progreſs of his arms in the very heigth of his ſucceſs ; 
yet the real motive of his conduct ſeems to have flowed, 
not ſo much from the merits of the cauſe, as a regard to 
the condition of the times, and his own circumſtances. 
For in his private letters he owns, © that the malevolence 
« and envy of the Ariſtocratical chiefs had almoſt driven 
« him from his old principles; and though not fo far, 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet ſo, as to take a 
ce proper care of his ſafety; both which might be eaſily 


e conſiſtent, if there was any faith or gravity in the 
LII | Conſular 


5 


C 


* 


L.] Illum enim arbitrabar etiam fine hoc Et quas regiones, quaſque gentes nullæ no- 
ſubſidio pecuniæ retinere exercitum præda bis antea litteræ, nulla vox, nulla fama notas 
ante parta, & bellum conficere poſſe: ſed fecerat, has noſter Imperator, noſterque exer- 
decus illud & ornamentum Triumphi minu- citus, & populi Romani arma peragrarunt.— 
endum noſtra parfimonia non putavi. —— De Prov. Conſul. XI. 13. — 
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A. Geb. 697. «© Conſular Senators: but they had managed their mat- 
O. af © ters ſo ill, that thoſe, who were ſuperior to them in 


xs Lex- © power, were become ſuperior too in authority; ſo as 
Manch. © to be able to carry in the Senate, what they could not 


MagckL- 
Linus, cc f . ** : 
1. have carried even with the people without violence: 


Purrevs. © that he had learnt from experience, what he could not 
&« learn ſo well from books, that as no regard was to be 
« had to our ſafety, without a regard alſo to our dig- 
« nity; ſo the conſideration of dignity ought not to 
ce exclude the care of our ſafety [o]. In another letter 
he ſays, that the ſtate and form of the government 
« was quite changed; and what he had propoſed to 
ce himſelf, as the end of all his toils, a dignity and 
« liberty of acting and voting, was quite loſt and gone; 
<« that there was nothing left, but either meanly to aſ- 
<« ſent to the few, who governed all; or weakly to op- 
ce poſe them, without doing any good: that he had 
<« dropt therefore all thoughts of that old Conſular gra- 
« vity and character of a reſolute Senator, and reſolved, 
ce to conform himſelf to Powrezy's will; that his great 
affection to Powyty made him begin to think all things 
« right, which were uſeful to him; and he comforted. 
« himſelf with reflecting, that the greatneſs of his ob- 
ce ligations would make all the world excuſe him, for 
« defending what Pour liked, or at leaſt, for not op- 
« poſing it; or elſe, what of all things he moſt deſired, 

| « if 


] Quorum malevolentiflimis obtreQationi- lent, profeciſſe tantum mĩhi videntur ſtultitia 
bus nos ſcito de vetere illa noſtra, diuturna- & inconſtantia adverfariorum, ut etiam aucto- 
que ſententia prope jam eſſe depulſos: non ritate jam plus valerent. — quod ipſe, litteris 
nos quidem ut noſtræ dignitatis ſimus obliti, omnibus a pueritia deditus, experiundo ta- 
fed ut habeamus rationem aliquando etiam men magis, quam diſcendo cognovi; — neque 
ſalutis. Poterat utrumque præclare, $i eſſet ſalutis noſtræ rationem habendam nobis eſſe 
fides, ſi gravitas in hominibus Conſulari- ſine dignitate, neque dignitatis ſine ſalute.— 
bus. — Ep. fam. 1. 7. 

Nam qui plus opibus, armis, potentia va- OO 2 \ 
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« retiring from public buſineſs, and giving himſelf wholly F "Colt © 


N. CoRN R- 
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if his friendſhip with Pour EY would 


« up to his books | p]. Livs Lyx- 
Bur he was now engaged in a cauſe, in which he was Res 
LINUS, 


warmly and ſpecially intereſted, the defence of P. Skxrrus, ve, 
the late Tribun. CLopius, who gave CicsRo's friends Fuirirro, 
no reſpite, having himſelf undertaken Mito, aſſigned the 
profecution of SzxT1Us to one of his confidents, M. Tur- 
LIUs ALBINOVANUsS, who accuſed him of public violence, 
or breach of peace in his Tribunate [y]. Skxrius had been 
a true friend to Cictro in his diſtreſs ; and born a great 
part in his reſtoration ; but as in caſes of eminent ſervice, 
conferred jointly by many, every one is apt to claim the 
firſt merit, and expect the firſt ſhare of praiſe ; ſo SzxT1- 
us, naturally moroſe, fancying himſelf neglected or not 
ſufficiently requited by Cictro, had behaved very churliſh- 
ly towards him ſince his return: but CIcRRO, who was 
never forgetfull of paſt kindneſſes, inſtead of reſenting 
his perverſeneſs, having heard, hat SexTIUs was indiſpoſed, 
went in perſon to his houſe, and cured him of all his jea- 
loufies, by freely offering his aſſiſtance and patronage in 
pleading his cauſe [y]. | 4 
+ L1I 2 Tars 


lata tota : ſed nec mihi magis, quam omni- 
bus. Nam aut aſſentiendum eſt nulla cum 
gravitate paucis, aut fruſtra diſſentiendum, 
Ibid. 8. 


[e] Tantum enim animi inductio & me- 
Lercule amor erga Pompeium apud me valet, 
ut, quæ illi utilia ſunt, & quæ ille vult, ea 


mihi omnia jam & recta & vera videantur— 
Me quidem illa res conſolatur, quod ego is 
ſum, cui vel maxime concedant omnes, ut 
vel ea defendam, quæ Pompeius velit, vel 
taceam, vel etiam, id quod mihi maxime 
lubet, ad noſtra me ſtudia referam litterarum; 
quod profecto faciam, fi mihi per ejuſdem 
amicitiam licebit. — | 
Quæ enim propoſita fuerant nobis, cum & 
honoribus amplifimis & laboribus maximis 
functi eſſemus, dignitas in ſententiis di- 


ecndis, libertas in Rep. capeſſenda; ea ſub- 


ui cum omnibus ſalutis-mez defenſo- 
ribus bellum ſibi eſſe gerendum judicaverunt. 
Pr. Sext. 2. 

[7] J erat æger: domum, ut debuimus, 
ad eum ſtatim venimus; eique nos totos tra- 
didimus: idque fecimus præter hominum 
opinionem, qui nos ei jure ſuccenſere puta- 
bant, ut humaniſſimi gratiflimique & ipſi & 
omnibus videremur: itaque faciemus. Ad 


Quint. 2. 3. 


A. Urb. 697. 


Re 
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Tris was a diſappointment to the proſecutors ; who 
flattered themſelves, that CIcRO was ſo much diſguſted, 
that he would not be perſuaded to plead for him ; but 
he entered into the cauſe with a hearty inclination, and 
made it, as in effect it really was, his own [s]. In his 
ſpeech, which is ſtill extant, after laying open the hiſtory 
of his exil, and the motives of his own conduct, through 
the whole progreſs of it, he ſhews; © that the onely 
« ground of proſecuting SzxTIUs was, his faithfull ad- 
« herence to him, or rather to the Republic; that by 
condemning SzxTIus, they would in effect condemn 
*« him, whom all the orders of the City had declared to 
ebe unjuſtly expelled, by the very ſame men, who were 
e now attempting to expell SzxT1us : that it was a ban- 
« ter and ridicule on Juſtice itſelf, to accuſe a man of 
e violence, who had been left for dead upon the ſpot, by 
ce the violence of thoſe, who accuſed him; and whoſe 
e onely crime it was, that he would not ſuffer himſelf 
* to be quite killed, but preſumed to guard his life 
« againſt their future attempts.” In ſhort he managed. 
the cauſe ſo well, that SEX TDS was acquitted, and in a 
manner the moſt honorable, by the unanimous ſuſtrages 


of all the Fudges; and with an univerſal applauſe of 


 Cictro's humanity and gratitude [7]. 


Powety attended this trial as a friend to SRX TIUs; 
while Czsar's creature, Var ixus, appeared not onely 
as an adverſary, but a witneſs againſt bim: which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of laſhing him, as Sxxrius par- 
ticularly defired, with all the keenneſs of his raillery, 


10 
[4] P. Sextius eſt reus non ſuo ſed meo nem eſſe, omnibus ſententiis abſolutus eſt 
nomine, &c. Pr. Sext. 13. Scito nos in eo judicio conſecutos eſſe, ut om- 


[7] Sextivs noſter abſolutus eſt. A. D. II. nium gratiſſimi judicaremur. Nam in de- 
Id. Mart. & quod vehementer interfuit Rei- fendendo homine moroſo cumulatiſſime ſatiſ- 
pub. nullam videri in ejuſmodi cauſa diſſenſio- fecimus. — Ad Quint. 2. 4.— 
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zo the great diverſion of the audience; for inſtead of in- A. ur. 697. 
terrogating him in the ordinary way, about the facts Gf 
depoſed in the trial, he contrived to teize him with a ©*; C2nxe- 


LIus LE N 


perpetual. ſeries of queſtions, which revived and ex- zur 


poſed the iniquity of his factious Tribunate, and the «vs, 


whole courſe of his profligate life, from his firſt "partzreve. 


appearance in public; and, in ſpite of all his impudence, 

quite daunted and confounded him. V aTinius however 

made ſome feeble effort to defend himſelf, and rally 

Cickxo in his turn; and among other things, reproach- 

ed him with the baſeneſs of changing fides, and becom- 
ing Czsars friend, on account of the fortunate ſtate of 
his affairs: to which Cicero. briſkly replied, though 

Powrxty himſelf ſtood by, that he ſtill preferred the con- 

dition of BixuLus's Conſulſhip, which VaTinius thought 
abject and miſerable, to the victories and triumphs of all 
men whatſoever. This ſpeech againſt Varinivs is ſtill 
remaining, under the title of zhe Interrogation ; and is 
nothing elſe, but what Ciczro himſelf calls it, à perpe- 

tual invective on the Magiſtracy of V aTixIus, and the 
conduct of thoſe who ſupported him | u |. 

In. the beginning of April, the Senate granted the 
ſumm of three hundred thouſand pounds to Powrey, to 
be laid out 77 purchaſing corn for the uſe of the City; 
where there was ſtill a great ſcarcity, and as great at 
the ſame time of money: ſo that the moving a point 
fo tender,could not fail of raifing ſome ill humor in the 

aſſembly 5 


[#] Vatinium, a quo palam oppugnaba- commotum, illi amicum eſſe ccœpiſſe; dixi, 
tur, arbitratu noſtro concidimus, Diis homi- me eam Bibuli fortunam, quam ille afflictam 
mbuſque plaudentibus. Quid quæris? Ho- putaret, omnium triumphis victoriiſque ante- 
mo petulans, & audax Vatinius valde pertur- ferre. Tota vero interrogatio mea nihil 
batus, debilitatuſque diſceſſit. Ibid. habuit, niſi reprehenſionem illius Tribunatus : 

Ego ſedente Pompeio, cum ut laudaret P. in quo omnia dicta ſunt libertate, animoque. 
Sextium introiifſet in urbem, dixiſſetque teſtis maximo. Ep, fam. 1: 9, 

Yatinius, . me fortuna & felicitate C. Cæſaris 
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A. Urb. 69. aſſembly; when Cicxno, whoſe old ſpirit ſeems to have 
ain revived in him from his late ſucceſs in SzxTivs's cauſe, 


| Cn: Connr- ſurprized them by propoſing, that in the preſent inabili- 


roius 2 of the treaſury to purchaſe the Campanion lands, which 
rig by Cxs ARS act were to be divided to the people, the at? 
Eaters 7tſelf ſhould be reconſidered, and a day appointed for that 
aeliberation : the motion was received with an univerſal 
joy, and a kind of tumultuary acclamation : the enemies 
of the Triumvirate were extremely pleaſed with it, in 
hopes, that it would make a breach between Cicero and 
Pour v; but it ſerved onely for a proof, of what Cictro 
himſelf obſerves, that it is very hard for a man to de- 
part from his old ſentiments in politics, when they are 
right and juſt [x]. | 
Pour zy, whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerved, ex- 
preſſed no uneaſineſs upon it, nor took any notice of 
it to Cicero, though they met and ſupped together fa- 
miliarly, as they uſed to do: but he ſet forward ſoon 
after towards Afric, in order to provide corn; and in- 
tending to call at Sardinia, propoſed to embark at Piſa 
or Leghorn, that he might have an interview with 
Cxsar, who was now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his 
Gallic Government. He found Cxsar excedingly out 
of humor with Cictzo; for Crassus had already been 
with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed him by his 
account of Ciczro's late motion; which he complained 
of ſo heavily, that PourE Y .promiſed to uſe Ill his au- 
thority, to induce CIcRRO to drop the purſuit of it; and 
Eg for 


{x] Pompeio pecunia decreta in rem fru- Ad Quint. 2. ;. 
mentariam ad HS cccc. ſed eodem die Nonis April. mihi eſt Senatus aſſenſus, ut 
vehementer actum de agro Campano, clamore de agro Campano, idibus Maiis, frequenti 
Senatus prope concionali. Acriorem cauſam Senatu referretur. Num potui magis in arcem 
inopia pecuniz faciebat, & annonæ caritas— illius cauſæ invadere —— Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 
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for that purpoſe ſent away an expreſs to Rome, to en 


him, not to procede any farther in it till his return; 
and when he came afterwards to Sardinia, where his 


Lieutenant, 


Q. Cicsro, then reſided, he entered imme- 


diately into an expoſtulation with him about it, © re- 
e counting all his ſervices to his Brother, and that ev 

© thing, which he had done for him, was done with 
«© Cxsar's conſent; and reminding him of a former 
« converſation between themſelves, concerning Cxs RS 


« acts, and what 


QuixTus himſelf had undertaken for 
« his Brother on that head; 


« ſelf anſwerable for him, ſo he was now obliged to 


and as he then made him- 


« call him to the performance of thoſe engagements: in 
« ſhort, he begged of him, to preſs his Brother to ſup- 


port and defend Cæsax's intereſts and dignity, or if 
perſwade him to that, to engage him at 


« he could not 


<« leaſt, not to act againſt them [y]. 
Tuls remonſtrance from PourzEv, enforced by his 
Brother QuixnTus, ſtaggered Cictro's reſolution, and 


made him enter into a freſh deliberation with himſelf 
about the meaſures of his conduct; where, after caſting 


up the ſumm of all his thoughts, and weighing every 
circumſtance, which concerned either his own or the 
public intereſt, he determined at laſt to-drop the affair, 


Pompeius, cum mihi nihil oſtendiſſet ſe eſſe 
offenſum, in Sardiniam & in Africam pro- 
fectus eſt, eoque itinere Lucam ad Cæſarem 
venit. Ibi multa de mea ſententia queſtus eſt 
Cæſar, quippe qui etiam Ravennæ Craſſum 
ante vidiſſet, Ab eoque in me eſſet incenſus. 
Sane moleſte Pompeium id ferre conſtabat: 
quod ego, cum audiſſem ex aliis, maxime ex 
fratre meo cognovi; quem cum in Sardinia 


yaucis poſt diebus, quam Luca diſceſſerat, 


[9] Hoe S. C. in ſententiam meam facto, 


rather 


conveniſſet. Te, inquit, ipſum cupio: nihit 


opportunius potuit accidere: niſi cum Marco 
fratre diligenter egeris, dependendum tibi eſt. 
quod mihi pro illo ſpopondiſti : quid multa ? 
Queſtus eſt graviter : ſua merita commemora- 
vit: quid egiſſet ſæpiſſime de actis Cæſaris 
cum meo fratre, quidque ſibi is de me recepiſ- 
ſet, in memoriam redegit: ſeque quæ de mea 
ſalute egiſſet, voluntate Cæſaris egiſſe, ipſum 
meum fratrem teſtatus eſt, — Ibid, 
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rather than expoſe himſelf again, in his preſent ſituati- 


on, to the animoſity of PourRY and CæsAR; for which 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


- CC 


« OS in the world, and from whom he had received 


<c 
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cc 
cc 
40 
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cc 


cc 
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od 


cc 


00 
ce 
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cc 


he makes the following apology to his friend LenruLus: 


that thoſe, who profeſſed the ſame principles, "= 
were embarkd in the fame cauſe with him, were 
petually envying and thwarting him, and more m 
guſted by the ſplendor of his life, than pleaſed with 
any thing, which he did for-the public ſervice : that 
their onely pleaſure, and what they could not even 
difſemble, while he was acting with them, was to {ee 
him diſoblige PourEv, and make Czsas his enemy; 


when they, at the ſame time, were continually careſſing 


 Cropius before his face, on purpoſe to mortify him: 


that if the Government indeed had fallen into wicked 
and deſperate hands, neither hopes nor fears, nor gra- 
titude itſelf could have prevailed with him to join with 
them; but when PourEx held the chief ſway, who 
_ acquired it by the moſt illuſtrious merit; whoſe 

gnity he had always favored from his firſt ſetting 


the greateſt obligations; ; and who, at that very time, 
made his enemy the common enemy of them both ; 
he had no reaſon to apprehend the charge of incon- 
ſtancy, if, on . ſome occaſions, he voted and ated a 
little differently from what he uſed to do, in com- 
plaiſance to ſuch a friend: that his union with PourRx 
neceſſarily included Cæs Ax, with whom both he and 
his brother had a friendſhip alſo of long ſtanding; 


which they were invited to renew by all manner 56 


civilities and good offices, freely offered on Cæs ARS 


part: that, after Czsar's great exploits and victories, 


the Republic itſelf ſeemed to interpoſe and forbid him 


cc ro 
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« to quarrel with ſuch men: that when he ſtood in need 


A 


of their aſſiſtance, his Brother had engaged his word 
« for him to PourEv, and PourzY to Cxsar; and he 
ce thought himſelf obliged to make good thoſe engage- 
« ments [z]. 

Tris was the general ſtate of his political behaviour: 
he had a much larger view, and more comprehenſive 
knowledge both of men and things, than the other chiefs 
of the Ariſtocracy, BizuLus, MarxcELLINUs, Caro, Fa- 
VoNIus, &c. whoſe ſtiffneſs had ruined their cauſe, and 
brought them into their preſent ſubjection, by alienating 
Pourzv and the Equeſtrian order from the Senate : they 
conſidered Cictro's management of the Triumvirate, as 
a mean ſubmiſſion to illegal power, which they were al- 
ways oppoling and irritating, though ever ſo unſeaſona- 
bly; whereas CickRO thought it time to give over fight- 
ing, when the forces were 5 unequal; and that the more 
patiently they ſuffered the dominion of their New Maſters, 
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the more temperately they would uſe it [a]; being per- 


ſwaded, that Poux at leaſt, who was the head of them, 
had no deſigns againſt the public liberty, unleſs he were 


M mm provoked 


[z] Qui cum illa ſentirent in Repub. quæ 
ego agebam, ſemperque ſenſiſſent; me ta- 


men non ſatisfacere Pompeio, Cæſaremque 


 inimiciſſimum mihi futurum, gaudere ſe aie- 
| bant: hoc mihi dolendum, ed illud multo 
magis, quod inimicum meum.— Sic amplexa- 
bantur—Sic me præſente oſculabantur Ego 
fi ab improbis & perditis civibus Rempub. te- 
neri videbam Non modo præmiis— Sed ne 
perigulis quidem ullis compulſus - Ad eorum 
cauſam me adjungerem, ne fi ſumma quidem 
eorum in me merita conſtarent. Cum au- 
tem in Repub. Cn. Pompeius princeps eſſet— 
meumgue inimicum unum in Civitate habe- 
ret injmicum, non putavi famam inconſtantiæ 
mihi pertimeſcendam, fi quibuſdam in ſenten- 
tiis paullum me immutaſſem, meamque volun- 
tatem ad ſummi viri, de meque optime merit: 


dig nitatem aggregaſſem, &c. Graviſſime autem 
me in hac mente impulit, & Pompeii fides, 
quam de me Cæſari dederat, & Fratris mei, 
quam Pompeio.— Ep. Fam. 1. 9. 


[a] Neque, ut ego arbitror, errarent, ſi 


cum pares eſſe non poſſent, pugnare deſiſte · 


rent. — 


Commutata tota ratio eſt Senatus, judiciorum, 
Rei totius publicæ. Otium nobis exoptandum 


eſt: quod ii, qui potiuntur rerum, præſtiturĩ 
videntur, ſi quidam homines patientius eorum 
potentiam ferre potuerint. 
dem illam conſularem fortis & conſtantis Se- 
natoris, nihil eſt, quod cogitemus. Amiſſa 
eſt culpa eorum, qui a Senatu & Ordinem 
conjunctiſſimum, & hominem clariſſimum 
abalienarunt. Ibid. 8. 3 


ignitatem qui- 
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provoked and driven to it bythe perverſe oppoſition of his 
enemies [5]. Theſe were the grounds of that com- 
plaiſance, which he now generally paid to him, for the 
ſake both of his own and the public quiet: in conſe- 
quence of which, when the appointed day came, for 
conſidering the caſe of the Campanian lands, the debate 
dropt of courſe, when it was underſtood, that Ciczo, 
the mover of it, was abſent and had changed his mind : 
though it was not, as he intimates, without ſome ſtruggle 
in his own breaſt, that he ſubmitted to this ſtep, which 
was likely to draw upon him an imputation of levity [e]. 

His daughter, TuLL1a, having now lived a widow 
about a year, was married zo a ſecond huſband, Fuxlus 
CrassIPes; and the wedding Feaſt held at Cicsro's houſe, 
on the fixth of April: we end very little ſaid, of the 
character or condition of this Cxass1ees ; but by CIc ROS 


care in making the match, the fortune which he paid, and 


the congratulation of his friends upon it, he appears to 


have been a Nobleman of principal rank and dignity [d]. 
Arricus alſo, who was about a year younger than CI- 
CERO, was married this ſpring to PiL1a, and invited him 
to the wedding ſe]. As to his domeſtic affairs, his 
chief care at preſent was about rebuilding three of his 
houſes, which were demoliſhed in his exil; and repairing 
the reſt, with that alſo of his Brother, out of which they 
were driven in the laſt attack of CLopius : by the hints, 
which he gives of them, they all ſeem to have been very 


magnificent, 


Quod mihi de Filia & de Crafſipede gratu- 
le] Quod Idibus & poſtridie fuerat diftum, Iaris—Speroque & opto hanc conjunctionem 


de Agro Campano actum iri, non eſt actum. nobis voluptati fore. Ep. Fam. 1. 7. 

In hac cauſa mihi aqua hæret. — Ad Quint. Viaticum Craſſipes præripit. Ad Att. 4. 5. 

4. . [e] Prid. Id hæc ſcripfi ante lucem. Eo die 
[4] De Noſtra Tullia - ſpero nos cum Craſ- 


apud Pomponium in ejus nuptiis eram cæ- 
fipede confeciſſe. Ib. 4. naturus. Ad Quint. 2. 3. 


[3] Ep. Fam. 1.9. 
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magnificent, and built under the direction of the beſt 4 85. 697. 


Architects: CLopius gave no farther interruption to 
them; being forced to quit the purſuit of Cicxko, in 
| order to watch the motions of a more dan gerous enemy, 
Miro. Cictro however was not without a ſhare of un- 


his own, neither agreed well with each other, nor their 
own huſbands : QUinTus's was diſpleaſed at her huſband's 
ſtaying ſo long abroad; and Cictxo's not diſpoſed to 


make hers the happier for ſtaying at home. His Nephew 


alſo, Tung QuinTus, a perverſe youth, ſpoiled by a 
mother's indulgence, added ſomewhat to his trouble ; 
for he was now charged with the care of his education, 
in the Father's abſence ; and had him taught under his 


own eye by Tyrannio, a Greek Maſter ; who, with ſe- 


veral other learned men of that country, was entertained 


in his houſe JI. 
| Kine ProLEMuv's affair was no more talked of; Pou- 
PEY had other buſineſs upon his hands, and was ſo ruffled 


by the Tribun, Caro, and the Conſul Maxceiiinus, that 
he laid aſide all thoughts of it for himſelf, and wiſhed to 


ſerve LENnTULUs in it. The Senate had paſſed a vote 


againſt reſtoring him at all; but one of the Tribuns in- 
hibited them from proceding to a decree ; and a former 
decree was actually ſubſiſting in favor of LexruLos : 
CickRo therefore after a conſultation with Pour, ſent 
him their 3j uu and laſt advice; © that by his command 
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[/] Domus utriuſque noſtrum ædificatut A. D. VIII. Id. Apr. Sponſalia Craſſipedi 
ſtrenue. — Ib. 4. Longilium redemptorem præbui. Huic convivio puer optimus, Quin- 
cohortatus ſum. Fidem mihi faciebat, ſe tus tuus, quod perleviter commotus fuerat, 
velle nobis placere. Domus erit egregia. ib. 6. defuit. — Multum is mecum ſermonem ha- 

Quintus tuus, puer optimus, eruditur egre- buit & perhumanum de diſcordiis mulierum 


gie. Hoc nunc magis 4 quod Ty- png" "A" i A autem etiam de te 
rannio docet apud me. — Ib. 4 | queſta eſt.—Ib. 6. 


Cx. 9 
Lius LEN- 


MaRkcerL- 


L. Marcivs 


eaſineſs, within his own walls; his Brother's wife and Purrirros. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ce of a Province, ſo near to Ægypt, as he was the beſt 
cc judge of what he was able to do, ſo if he found 
« himſelf Maſter of the thing, and was aſſured of ſuc- 
« ceſs, he might leave the King at Prol MAIS, or ſome 
© other neighbouring City, and procede without him to 
« Alexandria; where it by the influence of his fleet 
e and troops he could appeaſe the public diſſenſions, and 
ce perſwade the Inhabitants to receive their King peaceably, 
« he might then carry him home, and ſo reſtore him 
ce according to the firſt decree ; yet without a multitude, 
« as our religious men, /ays he, tell us, the Sibyl has 
« igjoined. that it was the opinion however of them both, 
ce that people would judge of the fact by the event: 
6 if he was certain therefore of carrying his point, he 


„ {ſhould not defer it; if doubtfull, ſhould not under- 


judging the affair too hazar 


ce take it: for as the world would applaud him, if he 
c effected it with eaſe, ſo a miſcarriage might be fa- 
c tal, on account of the late vote of the Senate, and the 
ce ſcruple about religion [g]. But LenTuLus, wiſely 
We for one of his dignity and 
fortunes, left it to a man of a more deſperate character, 
Gazinius ; who ruined himſelf ſoon after by embarking 
in it. 
Tae Tribun Caro, who was perpetually inveigbing 
againſt keeping Gladiators, like ſo many ſtanding armies 


to 


? 


ſs] Te perſpicere poſſe, qui Ciliciam quemadmodum Senatus initio cenſuit ; & ſine 
Cyprumque teneas, . efficere & quid con- multitudine reducatur, quemadmodum homi- 
ſequi poſſis, &, ſi res facultatem habitura nes religioſi Sibyllæ placere dixerunt. Sed 
videatur, ut Alexandriam atque Egyptum hc ſententia fic & illi & nobis 3 
tenere poſſis, eſſe & tuæ & noſtri imperii dig- ut ex eventu homines de tuo conſilio exiſti- 
nitatis, Ptolemaide, aut aliquo propinquo loco maturos videremus. Nos quidem hoc ſen- 


rege collocato, te cum claſſe, atque exercitu timus ; fi exploratum tibi fit, poſſe N 
Qu 


proficiſci Alexandriam: ut cum eam pa- illius potiri £ non eſſe cunctandum: 
ce, præſidiiſque firmaris, Ptolemæus redeat 
in regnum: ita fore, ut per te reſtituatur, 


bium, non eſſe conandum, &c. Ep. Fam. 
1. 7+ 
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to the terror of the Citizens, had lately bought a band of nd. 597: 


: Y a - C. CI, 

them, but finding himſelf unable to maintain them, was : Coll. 8 
contriving to part with them again without noiſe or | vs Lan- 
ſcandal. Mio got notice of it, and privately employed wMaxcs:- 
a perſon, not one of his own friends, to buy them; and , iv 
ParLiPPUs, 


when they were purchaſed, Raciuivs, another Tribun, 
taking the matter upon himſelf, and pretending, that they 
were bought for him, publiſhed a proclamation, that Carto's 
family of Gladiators was to be ſold by auction; which 
gave no ſmall diverſion to the City [B]. | 

M11o's trial being put off to the fifth of May, CickRO 
took the Benefit of a ſhort vacation, to make an excurſi- 
on into the Country, and viſit his eſtates and Villa's m 
different parts of Italy. He ſpent five days at Arpinum, 
whence he proceded to his other houſes ar Pompeie and 
Cumæ; and ſtopt a while on his return, at Antium, 
where he had lately rebuilt his houſe, and was now 
diſpoſing and ordering his library, by the direction of 
TyRranNIo ; the remains of which, he ſays, were more 
confiderable, than he expected from the late ruin. Arricus 
lent him two of his Librarians to aſſiſt his own, in taking 
Catalogues, and placing the books in order ; which he 
calls the infufion of a ſoul into the body of his houſe| i]. 
During this tour, his old enemy, Gazinius, the Pro- 
conſul of Syria, having gained ſome advantage in Judza 


| againſt 


mirificam in librorum meorum Bibliotheca; 
quorum reliquiz multo meliores ſunt, quam 


[4] Ille vindex Gladiatorum & Beſtiariorum 
emerat—Beſtiarios—Hos alere non poterat. 


Itaque vix tenebat. Senfit Milo, dedit cui- 
dam non familiari negotium, qui fine ſuſpi- 
clone emeret eam familiam a Catone : quæ 
ſimulatque abducta eſt, Racilius rem patefecit, 
eoique homines fibi emptos eſſe dixit—& ta- 
bulam proſcripſit, ſe familiam Catonianam 


venditurum. In eam tabulam magni riſus con- 


ſequebantur.— Ad Quin. 2. 6. 
L.] Offendes defignationem Tyrannionis 


putaram. Etiam vellem mihi mittas de tuis 
Librariolis duos aliquos, quibus Tyrannio 
utatur glutinatoribus,&ad cætera adminiſtris.— 
Ad Att. 4. 4. 

Poſtea vero quam Tyrannio mihi libros 
diſpoſuit, mens addita videtur meis ædibus: 
qua quidem in re, mirifica opera Dionyſii & 
Menophili tui fait. Ib. 8, 
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454 THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
A. Utb. 697. ggainſt ARISTOBULUS, Who had been dethroned by Pour Ev, 
©, Cl. and on that account was railing troubles in the country, 
Los Lex- ſent public letters to the Senate, to give an account of his 
Manet. victory, and to beg the decree of a Thankſgiving for it. 
111 <4 took the opportunity of moving the affair in 
Puirirros. CICERO'S Abſence, from whoſe authority they apprehend- 
ed ſome obſtruction ; but the Senate, in a full Houſe, 
ſlighted his letters and rejected his ſuit: an affront, which 
had never been offered before to any Proconſul. Cictzro 
was infinitely delighted with it, calls zhe reſolution divine, 
and was doubly pleaſed for it's being the free and genuin 
judgement of the Senate, without any ſtruggle or influence 
on his part; and reproaching Gazin1vs with it after- 
wards, ſays, that by this act the Senate had declared, 
that they could not believe, that he, whom they had always 
known to be a traitor at home, could ever do any thing 

abroad, that was uſefull to the Republic [I]. 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened about 
this time, in the neighbourhood of Rome: horrible noiſes 
under ground, with claſhi ng of Arms; and on the Alban 
hill a little ſhrine of Juxo, which flood on a table facing 
the eaſt, turned ſuddenly of itſelf towards the north. 
Theſe terrors alarmed the City, and the Senate con- 
ſulted the Haruſpices, who were the public Diviners or 
Prophets of the State, ſkill'd in all the Tuſcan diſcipline 
of interpreting portentous events; who gave the follow- 
ing anſwer in writing; that ſupplications muſt be made 

| 70 


/ 


[#] 1d. Maiis Senatus frequens divinus 


fuit in Supplicatione Gabinio deneganda. 


Adjurat Procilius hoc nemini accidifle. Fo- 
ris valde plauditur. Mihi cum ſua ſponte 
jucundum, tum jucundius, quod me abſente, 
eſt enim ee judicium, fine oppugnatione, 


ſine gratia noſtra. — Ad Quin. 2. 8. F. 4, 5. 
Hoc ſtatuit Senatus, cum frequens ſuppli- 
cationem Gabinio denegavit——A proditore, . 
atque eo, quem præſentem hoſtem Reipub. 
cognoſſet, bene Rempub. geri non potuiſſe.— 
De Prov. Conſul. 6. | 
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to JurirER, SATURN, NeeTUNE, and the other Gods: 
that the ſolemn ſbeus and plays had been negligently exhi- 
bited and polluted : ſacred and religious places made pro- 
fane: Embaſſadors killed contrary to right and law ; 
faith and oaths diſregarded : ancient and hidden ſacri- 


cer careleſsly performed and profaned—that the Gods ” 
gave this warning, left by the diſcord and diſſenſion of 


the better ſort, dangers and deſtruction ſhould fall upon 
the Senate and the chiefs of the City; by which means the 
provinces would fall under the power of a fingle perſon ; 
their .armies be beaten, great boſs enſue, and honors be 
heaped on the unworthy and diſgraced--— [I]. 

Od may obſerve from this anſwer, that the Diviners 
were under the direction of thoſe, who endeavoured to 
apply the influence of religion to the cure of their civil 
diſorders: each party interpreted it according to their 
own views: CLopius took a handle from it of ventin 
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his ſpleen afreſh againſt CIcꝝRO; and calling the people 


together for that purpoſe, attempted to perſwade them, 
that this divine admonition was deſigned particularly 


againſt him; and that the article of the ſacred and re- 


ligious places referred to the caſe of his houſe ; which, 


after a ſolemn conſecration to religion, was rendered again 
profane; charging all the diſpleaſure of the Gods to C1- 


CERO'S account, who affected nothing leſs than a tyranny 
and the oppreſſion of their liberties A 


Cictro made a reply to CLopius the next day in the 
Senate; where after a ſhort and general invective upon 


his profligate life, he leaves him, be ſays, a devoted 
« victim to Mio, who ſeemed to be given to them by 
| « heaven, 


[] Vid. Argum. Manutii in Orat. de [] Dio. ibid. 
Haruſp. reſponſ. Dio. I. 39. p. 100. . 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
ce heaven, for the extinction of ſuch a plague; as 
« Scipro, was for the deſtruction of Carthage : he declares 
ce the prodigy to be one of the moſt extraordinary, 
« which had ever been reported to the Senate; but 
c laughs at the abſurdity of applying any part of it to him; 
« ſince his houſe, as he proves at large, was more ſo- 
« lemnly cleared from any ſervice or relation to religion, 
« than any other houſe in Rome, by the Judgement 
6 of the Prieſts, the Senate, and all the orders of the 
« City [u]. Then running through the ſeveral articles 
of the anſwer, © he ſhews them all to tally fo exactly 
« with the notorious acts and impieties of CLop1vs's 
« life, that they could not poſſibly be applied to any 
ce thing elſe--—-that as to the ſports, ſaid to be negligent- 
ce Iy performed and polluted, it clearly denoted the pol- 
ce lution of the Megalenſian play; the moſt venerable 
ce and religious of all other ſhews; which CLopius him- 
5e ſelf, as Adile, exhibited in honor of the Mother of 
« the Gods; where when the Magiſtrates and Citizens 
ce were ſeated to partake of the diverſions, and the uſual 
« proclamation was made, to command all ſlaves to re- 
ce tire; a vaſt body of them, gathered from all parts of 
ce the City, by the order of CLopivus, forced their way 
c upon the ſtage, to the great terror of the aſſembly ; 
© where much miſchief and bloodſhed would have en- 
&« ſued, if the Conſul Maxcziiinus, by his firmneſs 
e and preſence of mind, had not quieted the tumult : 
c and in another repreſentation of the ſame plays, the 
“ ſlaves, encouraged again by CLoprus, were ſo auda- 
* cious and ſucceſsfull in a ſecond irruption, that they 
drove the whole company out of the Theater, and 
e poſleſſed 


D* De Haruſpic. reſponſis. 6. 
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poſſeſſed it intirely to themſelves [o]: that as to the 4. Urb. 697. 


profanation of ſacred and religious places; it could 
not be interpreted of any thing ſo aptly, as of what 
CLopius and his friends had done: for that in the 
houſe of Q. Szrvs, which he had bought after mur- 


which he had lately demoliſhed : that L. Piso had 


deftroyed a celebrated chappel of Diana, where all 


that neighbourhood, and ſome even of the Senate, 
uſed annually to perform their family ſacrifices : that 
SERRANUS alſo had thrown down, burnt, and profaned 
ſeveral conſecrated' Chappels, and raiſed other build- 


ings upon them [p]: that as to Embaſſadors killed 


contrary to law and right; though it was commonly 
interpreted of thoſe from Alexandria, yet other Em- 
baſſadors had been murthered, whoſe death was no leſs 


| offenſive to the Gods; as THEO DOs us, killed with the 


privity and permiſſion of CLopius; and PLator, by 
the order * Piso[g]: as to the violation of faith and 
oaths, that it related evidently to thoſe Judges, who had 
abſolved CLop1vus; as being one of the moſt memorable 
and flagrant perjuries, which Rome had ever known; 
that the anſwer itſelf ſuggeſted this interpretation, 
when it ſubjoined, that ancient and occult ſacrifices 


were polluted ; which could refer to nothing ſo pro- 


perly, as to the rites of the Bona Dea; which were 
the moſt ancient and the moſt occult of any in the 
City ; celebrated with incredible ſecrecy to that God- 
deſs, whoſe name it was not lawfull for men to know; 
and with ceremonies, which no man ever pried into, 

Nnn 8 * Mit 


[0] Ibid. 10, 11, 12, 13. LI Ibid, 14, 15. DL! Ibid. 16, 
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ce but CLopivs [7]. Then as to the warning, given by 


ce the Gods, of dangers, likely to enſue from the diſſen- 
ce fans of the principal Citizens; that there was no man 
« fo particularly active, in promoting thoſe diſſenſions, 
ce as CLopius ; who was perpetually enflaming one fide 
« or the other; now purſuing popular, now Ariſtocrati- 
©« cal meaſures; at one time a favorite of the Triumvi- 
c rate, at another of the Senate; whoſe credit was whol- 
« ly ſupported by their quarrels and animoſities. He ex- 
« horts them therefore in the concluſion, to beware of 
“e falling into thoſe miſeries, of which the Gods ſo evi- 
ce dently forewarned them; and to take care eſpecially, 
te that the form of the Republic was not altered; ſince 
all civil conteſts between great and powerfull Citizens, 
« muſt neceſſarily end, either in an univerſal deſtruction, 
ce or a tyranny of the Conqueror: that the ſtate was now 
in ſo tottering a condition, that nothing could preſerve 
it but their concord: that there was no hope of it's 
being better, while CLopius remained unpuniſhed ; 
ce and but one degree left of being worſe, by being whol- 
« ly ruined and enſlaved ; for the prevention of which, 
ce the Gods had given them this remarkable admonition; 
« for they were not to believe, what was ſometimes re- 


cc 


| © preſented on the ſtage, that any God ever deſcended 


« from heaven to converſe familiarly with men; but that 
« theſe extraordinary ſounds and agitations of the world, 
« the air, the elements, were the onely voice and ſpeech, 
« which heaven made uſe of; that theſe admoniſhed 
« them of their danger, and pointed out the remedy ; 
and that the Gods, by intimating ſo freely the way of 
« their ſafety, had ſhewn, how eaſy it would be to K 

| city 


[-] Ibid. 17, 18. 
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« cify them, by pacifying onely their own animoſities A. Urb. 697. 


« and diſcords among themſelves.” "oe. 
AzovuT the middle of the ſummer, and before the time as 
of chuſing new Conſuls, which was commonly in Au- pu, 


guſt, the Senate began to deliberate on the Provinces, ren, 
which were to be aſſigned to them at the expiration of Puirirrus. 
their office. The Conſular Provinces, about which the 
debate {ingly turned, were he two Gauls, which C xs ar 
now held; Macedonia, which Pizo; and Syria, which 
GaBIiNIus poſſeſſed. All who ſpoke before Cickxo, ex- 
cepting SERVILIUS, were for taking one, or both the Gauls 
from CxsaR; which was what the Senate generally de- 
fired : but when it came to Cictro's turn, he gladly laid 
hold on the occaſion to revenge himſelf on Piso and Ga- 
BINIUS ; and exerted all his authority, to get them recalled 
with ſome marks of diſgrace, and their Governments 
aſſigned to the ſucceding Conſuls; but as for Cs AR, his 
opinion was, that his command ſhould be continued to 
him, till he had finiſhed the war, which he was carrying 
on with ſuch ſucceſs, and ſettled the conquered countries. 
This gave no ſmall offence; and the Conſul Pullirrus 
could not forbear interrupting and reminding him, that 
he had more reaſon to be angry with Cxsar, than with 
Gapin1us himſelf ; ſince Cæs ak was the author and raiſer 
of all that florm, which had oppreſſed him. But Cictro 
replied, that, in this vote, he was not purſuing his pri- 
vate reſentment, but the public good, which had reconciled 
him to Cs AR; and that he could not be an enemy to one, 
who was deſerving ſo well of his country: that a year or 
zwo more would complete his conqueſts, . and reduce all 
Gaul 70 a ſtate of peacefull ſubjection: that the cauſe was 
widely different between Cæs ax and the other two; that 


Nannz2 | CxsaR's 
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A. Urb. 697. Cxsan's adminiſtration was beneficial, proſperous, glori- 


Gf. ous, to the Republic; theirs, ſcandalous, ignominious, 


_ En. e,, Auntfull to their ſubjefts, and contemptible to their ene- 


TULU3 ayjes,—I[n ſhort, he managed the debate fo, that. the Se- 


 MarcEeL-- 


uv, Nate came fully into his een, and decreed 4 revo- 
"PuiLrervs, cation of Piso and Gan xs [5]. - 

Hz was now likewiſe engaged in \ pleading two con- 
 Hiderable cauſes at the Bar; the one in defence of Cox- 
' NELIUS BALBus, the other of M. Coklius. Bairus was 
a native of Gades in Spain, of a ſplendid family in that 
City, who, for his fidelity and ſervices to the Roman 
Generals in that Province, and eſpecially in the Sertori- 
an war, had the freedom of Rome conferred upon him by 
Pour, in virtue of a law, which authoriſed him to 
grant it to as many as he thought proper. But Powegy's 
act was now called in queſtion, as originally null and 
invalid, on a pretence, that the City of Gades was not 
within the terms of that alliance pos relation to Rome, 
which rendered it's Citizens capable of that privilege. 
Powety and CrassuUs were his advocates, and at their 
deſire, Cicxxo alſo; who had the third place, or poſt of 
honor aſſigned to him, to give the finiſhing hand to 
the cauſe [z]. The proſecution was — not ſo 


much 


1 Itaque ego idem, qui nunc Conſulibus iis, bere rationem, non doloris mei. Hic me 
2 deſignati erunt, Syriam, Macedoniamque _— Rempub. animus priſtinus ac perennis, 

cerno—Quod ſi eſſent illi optimi viri, tamen C. Cæſare reducit, reconciliat, reſtituit 
ego mea ſententia C. Cæſari nondum ſuceden- . — Quod volent denique homines 
dum putarem. Qua de re dicam, Patres con- ment, nemini ego poſſum eſſe bene de 
ſeripti, quod ſentio, atque illam interpellationem ublica merenti non amicus. Vid. Orat. 
familiariſimi mei, qua paullo ante interrupta 45 rovin. Conſ. 8, 12 &c. 
eſt oratio mea, non pertimeſcam. Negat me [.] Quo mihi difficilior eſt hie extremus 
vir optimus inimiciorem debere eſſe Gabi- perorandi locus. Sed mos eſt gerendus, non 
nio, quam Cæſari; omnem enim illam tem- modo Cornelio, cujus voluntati in 72 
peſtatem, cui ceſſerim, Cæſare impulſore at · per. culis nullo modo deeſſe poſſum ; 


ue adjutore eſſe excitatam. Cui ſi primum etian Cn. Pompeio.—Pr. Balbo. 1, 2. * 
& ndeam, me communis utilitatis ha- 
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much out of enmity to Bal Bus, as to his Patrons, PoE AUrb. 697. 
and Cxsan; by whoſe favor he had acquired great wealth od" 


Cx. Corne- 
Lius LEN- 
TULUS 
MarzceEL- 
LINUS, 


and power; being at this time General of the Artillery 
to CxsAR, and the principal manager or ſteward of all 
his affairs. The Judges gave ſentence for him, and con- 
firmed his right to the City; from which foundation he 
was raiſed afterwards by AucusTus, to the Conſulate it 


ſelf : his Nephew alſo, Young Bal zus, who was made 


free with bim at the ſame time, obtained the honor of a 


triumph, for his victories over the Garamantes ; and, as 


Plixx tells us, they were the onely inſtances of Foreigners, 
and adopted Citizens, who had ever advanced themſelves 
to either of thoſe honors in Rome [u]. 5 

Coxlius, whom he next defended, was a young Gen- 


tleman of Equeſtrian rank, of great parts and accompliſh- 


ments, trained under the diſcipline of CIckRO himſelf ; 
to whoſe care he was committed by his Father, upon 
his firſt introduction into the Forum : before he was of 
age to hold any Magiſtracy, he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by two public impeachments ; the one of C. AnTox1vs, 
Cicxro's collegue in the Conſulſhip, for conſpiring againſt 
the fate; the other of L. ATraTinus, for bribery and 
corruption. ATRATINUS's fon was now revenging his Fa- 
ther's quarrel, and accuſed Cotiivs of public violence, for 


being concerned in the aſſaſſination of Dio, the chief of 


the Alexandrian embaſſy; and of an attempt to poyſon 
CLop1a, the fifter of CLopius : he had been this Lady's 


L. Marcivs 


P 


Gallant ; whoſe reſentment for her favors {lighted by him, 


Was 


Le] Fuit & Balbus Cornelius major Conſul— phata, uno omnium externo curra & Quiri- 
Primus externorum, atque etiam in oceano tium Jure donato : quippe Gadibus nato Ci- 
genitorum uſus illo honore. — Hiſt. N. 7. 43. vitas Rom. cum Balbo majore patruo data eſt. 

Garama caput Garamantum : omnia armis Ib. 5. 5. | 


Romanis ſuperata, & a Cornelio Balbo trium- 3 
5 =. 


M 
HI 


LIPPUS, 
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A. Urb. 697. was the real ſource of all his trouble. In this ſpeech, 


Cic. 51. 
Cofl. 
CN. Cornt- 

Lius LEN- 
TULUS 
MaRceEL- 
LINUS, 
L. Magcivs 
Paitieevus. 


Cicero treats the character and gallantries of Copa, 
he; "rommerce with Coxllus, and the gaieties and licentionſ- 
neſs of youth, with ſuch a vivacity of wit and humor, 


that makes it one of the moſt entertaining, which he has 


left to us. CokLius, who was truly 4 Libertine, lived 
on the Palatin hill, in a houſe which he hired of Cropivs, 
and among the other proofs of his extravagance, it was 
objected, that a young man, in no public employment, ſhould 
tale a ſeparate houſe from his Father, at the yearly rent 
of two hundred and fifty pounds : to which Cicero replied, 
that Clopius, he perceived, had a mind to ſell his houſe, 
by ſetting the value of it ſo high ; whereas in truth, it 
was but a little paultry dwelling, of ſmall rent, ſcarce 
above eighty pounds per annum [x]. CotLius was acquit- 
ted, 8 ever after profeſſed the higheſt regard for CIicxkxo; 
with whom he held a correſpondence of Letters, which 
will give us occaſion to ſpeak more of him, in the ſequel 
of the Hiſtory, N | 
Cicero ſeems to have compoſed à little Poem about 


this time, 1n compliment to Cæs AR: and excuſes his not 


ſending it to Arricus, © becauſe Czsax preſſed to have 
<« it, and he had reſerved no copy: though to confeſs 
ce the truth, he /ays, he found it very difficult to digeſt 
the meanneſs of recanting his old principles. But 
&« adieu, /ays he, to all right, true, honeſt counſils: it 
* 18 incredible, what perfidy there is in thoſe, who want 


ce to be Leaders, and who really would be ſo, if there 


A 


A «» 


e wasany faith in them. I felt what they were to my 


J 


« coſt, when I was drawn in, deſerted, and betrayed 
| - cc by 


[x] Sumptus unius generis objectus eſt, ha- inſulam eſſe venalem, cujus hic in ædiculis 


bitationis : triginta millibus dixiſtis eum ha- habitet, decem, ut opinor, millibus, — Pro 
bitare, Nunc demum intelligo P. Clodii Cœlio. 7. 


* 
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7 by. than, I reſolved ſtill to act on with them in all 4. v.. 697. 


„ things; but found them, 


the ſame, as before; till by 


* your advice I came at laſt to a better mind. You will 
ce tell me, that you adviſed me indeed to act, but not to 
** write; tis true; but I was willing to put myſelf un- 


cc der a neceſſi 


ty of adhering to my new alliance, and 


« preclude the poſſibility of returning to thoſe, who 
6 inſtead of pitying me, as they ought, never ceaſe en- 
„ yying me.-—But fince thoſe, who have no power, 


ce will not love me, my buſineſs is, to acquire the love 


« of thoſe, who have: you will ſay, I wiſh that you 

e had done it long ago; I know you wiſhed it; and 
I Q was a mere Aſs, for not minding you | y].” 

In this year alſo, Cictxo wrote that celebrated letter 


to Lucczivs, in which he preſſes him, to attempt the 
hiftory of his tranſactious: Lucceius was a man of emi- 
nent learning and abilities, and had juſt finiſhed he 
hiftory of the Italic and Marian civil wars; with in- 
tent to carry it down through his own times, and, in the 


general relation, to include, as he had promiſed, a parti- 


cular account of Ciczro's acts: but CIcRRO, who was 


pleaſed with his ſtile and manner of writing, labors to en- 


gage him in this letter, to poſtpo 
continued hiſtory, and enter directly on that ſeparate 


[y] Urgebar ab eo, ad quem miſi, & non 
habe exemplar. quid ? etiam, (dudum 
circumrodo, quod devorandum eſt) ſubtur- 
picula mihi videbatur Tarwudia z {ed valeant 
rea, vera, honeſta conſilia. Non eft cre- 
dibile, quz fit perfidia in iſtis principibus, ut 
volunt eſſe, & ut effent, fi quicquam haberent 
fidei. Senſeram, noram, inductus, relictus, 
projectus ab iis : tamen hoc erat in animo, ut 
cum iis in Rep. conſentirem. Iidem erant, 
qui fuerant. Vix aliquando te auctore reſi- 
pivi. Dices, ea te monuiſſe, quæ facerem, 


ne the deſign of his 
period, 


non etiam ut ſcriberem. Ego mehercule 
mihi neceſſitatem volui imponere hujus nov 
conjunctionis, ne qua mihi liceret labi ad 
illos, qui etiam tum cum miſereri mei debent, 


non definunt invidere. Sed tamen modici 


fuimus vrobigz, ut ſeripſi Sed quoniam qui 
nihil poſſunt, ii me amare nolunt, demus 
„ut ab iis, qui poſſunt, diligamur. 

dices, vellem jampridem. Scio te voluiſſe, & 
me afinum germanum fuiſſe.— Ad Att. 4, 5. 
Scribis poema ab eo noſtrum probari.— Ad 


Quint. 2. 15. 
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period, © from the beginning of his Conſulſhip/tohis 
« reſtoration ; comprehending - CaTuanE's . conſpiracy, 
« and his own exil.” He obſerves, © that this ſhort in- 
« terval was diſtinguiſhed with ſuch a variety of inci- 
« dents, and unexpected turns of fortune; as furniſhed 
the happieſt materials, both to the ſkilt of the writer, 
« and the entertainment of the reader; that, when an 
« author's attention was confined to a fingle and ſelect 
“ ſubject, he was more capable of adorning it and dif- 
e playing his talents, than in the wide and diffuſive field 
“ of general hiſtory ; but if he did not think the facts 


| © themſelves worth the pains of adorning, that he would 


„ That, if he would undertake it, he would ſupply him 


« yet allow ſo much to friendſhip, to affection, and even 
« to that favor, which he had ſo laudably diſclamed in 
ce his Prefaces, as not to confine himſelf {crupulouſly to 
ce the ſtrict laws of hiſtory, and the rules of truth. 


« with ſome rough memoirs, or commentaries, for the 


« foundation of his work; if not, that he himſelf ſhould 
© be forced to do, what many had done before him, 


* write his own life; a taſk, liable to many exceptions 


ce and difficulties; where a man would neceſſarily be re- 


4 ſtrained by modeſty, on the one hand, or partiality on 


te the other, either from blaming, or praiſing himſelf, fo 
« much as he deſerved, &c. [x] : 
Tus letter is conſtantly alledged as a proof of Ciczro's 
vanity, and exceſſive love of praiſe : but we muſt conſi- 
der it as written, not by a philoſopher, but a ſtateſman, 
conſcious of the greateſt ſervices to his country, for which 
he had been barbarouſly treated; and, on that account, 
the more eager to have them repreſented in an advanta- 
[DI Ep, fam. 12, 


br M TU LE lu CICERO. 
light; and impatient to taſt ſome part of that glory 4 
when living, which he was ſure to reap from them when 
dead: and as to the paſſage which gives the offence, where © 
hae preſſes his friend zo excede even the bounds of truth in his 
. praiſes; it is urged onely, we ſee, conditionally, and upon an 


 #hink the ads themſelves really laudable, or worth praifing : 
but whatever exceptions there may be to the morality, 
there can be none to the elegance and compoſition of the 
letter; which is filled with a variety of beautifull ſentiments, 
illuſtrated by examples, drawn from a perfect knowledge 
of hiſtory ; ſo that it is juſtly ranked among the capital pieces 
of the epiſtolary kind, which remain to us from antiqui- 
ty. Cicxxo had employed more than ordinary pains 
upon it, and was pleaſed with his ſucceſs in it: for he 
mentions it to ATTicus with no ſmall ſatisfaction, and 
wiſhed him to get a copy of it from their friend Luc- 
eius. The effect of it was, that Locckrus ander tool 
what Cictro defired, and probably made ſome progreſs 
in it, ſince Crczro ſent him the memoirs, which he pro- 
miſed; and Lucceivs lived many years after, in an un- 
interrupted friendſhip with him, though neither this, nor 
any other of his writings had the fortune to be preſerved 
to ſucceding ages a]. TS 4c $1 x34 Wa 
Alx people's eyes and inchnations began now to turn 
towards Czsar;z who by the eclat of his victories, ſeem- 
ed to rival the fame of Pour himſelf; by ad- 
dreſs and generoſity, gained ground upon hi ly in 
authority Ne influence in public affairs. He ſpent the 
VFW O 00 winter 


[a] Epiſtolam, Lucceio quam miſi—Fac facturum reſeripſit, agas gratias. Ad Att. — 
ut ab eo ſumas: valde bella eſt: eumque ut Tu Lucceio librum noftram dabis. Ibid. 
adproperet adherteris, &, quod mihi ſe ita 11. | . 


N. Co RNE- 


Marcsy- 


L. Marcus 


abſurd or improbable ſuppoſition, bat Lucentus did not Puilirrus. 
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A. Urb. 697. winter at Lucas whither E. vaſt concourſe of | all ranks 

cc 5! reſorted to him from Rome. Here Pourzv and Caassus 
Cx. Conn. were again made friends by him; and a project formed, 


rouv: that they ſhould jointly ſeize the. Comſulſbip for, the next 
ru, year, though they had not declared themſelves Candidates, 
| 3 within the uſual time. L. Dourrius AntnoBARBUs,. a 
profeſſed enemy, was one of the Competitors ; Woo 
thinking himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, could not forbear brag- 
ging, that he would effeft, when Conſul, what he could not 
do when Prætor; reſcind Cazsar's acts, and recall him 
from his Government [G]; which made them reſolve at 
all hazards to defeat him. What greatly favored their 
deſign was the obſtinacy of the Tribun, C. Caro; who, 
to revenge himſelf on MaRCELIIN us, for not ſuffering 
him to hold any aſſemblies of the people, for promulgatin 
his laws, would not ſuffer the Conſuls to hold any, for 2 
choice of the Magiſtrates [e]. The Triumvirate ſupported 
him in this reſolution till the year expired, and the Go- 
vernment fell into an Inter-regnum ; when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, poured into the 
City, they extorted the Conſulſhip out of the hands of 
Do. rrius, and ſecured it pap! ==. Tom 4 This ny 
Pour generally odious, who in all this heigth of great- 
neſs, could- not defend himſelf from the perpetual rail- 
leries and infults of his adverſaries ; which yet he bore 
with ſingular temper and patience. MaxceLLiNus was 
| conſtantly 


- 


3] Sed cum L. Domitius conſulatus Can- nes C. Cato concionatus eſt, comitia haberi 
didatus palam minaretur, Conſulem ſe effectu- non fiturum, ſi fibi cum populo agendi dies 
rum, quod Prætor nequiſſet, adempturumque eſſent exempti. Ad Quint. 2. 6. 
ei exercitus. Craſſum Pompeiumque in urbem [4] Quid enim hoc miſerius, quam eum, 
Provinciz ſuz Lucam extractos compulit, ut tot annos, quot habet, deſignatus Conſul 
detrudendi Domitii cauſa alterum Conſulatum fuerit, Conſulem fieri non ? Kc. Ad 
peterent—Sueton. J. Cæſ. 24. Att. 4. 8. Vid. Dio. p. 103. il ene 

[] Conſul—dies comitiales exemit om- | * 
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conftantly alarming the City with the danger of hispow- 
er; and as he was haranguing one day on that ſubject, 
being encouraged by a general acclamation of the people; 
ery out," Citizens, ſays he, cry out while you may; for it 
will not be long in your power to do ſo with ſafety [e]. 

Cx. Prso alſo, a Young Nobleman, who had impeach- 
ed Man1tivs Crisevs, a man of Pretorian rank and no- 
toriouſly guilty, being provoked by Pour v's protection 
of him, turned his attack againſt Powrsy himſelf, and 
charged him with many crimes againſt the State ; being 

aſked therefore by Pomyty, why he did not chuſe to 
impeach him rather than the Criminal, he replied briſk- 
ly, that if he would give bail to fland a trial, without 
raiſing a civil war, be would ſoon bring him before his 
Juages | f ]. | 2 

Don the continuance of theſe tumults, occaſioned &. Urb. 698. 

by the election of the new Conſuls, Cictzo retired into C 
the country; where he ſtaid to the beginning of May, b. Mc. 
much out of humor, and diſguſted both with the Re- 1 Tie, 
public and himſelf. Arricus's conſtant advice to him Css. 
was, to conſult his ſafety and intereſt, by uniting him- | 

ſelf with the men of power ; and they, on their part, were 

as conſtantly inviting him to it, by all poſſible aſſurances 
of their affection: but in his anſwers toATTIcus heobſerves; 

c that their two caſes. were very different; that Ar ricus, 

« having no peculiar character, ſuffered no peculiar indig- 

« nity; nothing but what was common to all the Citizens; 

« whereas his own condition was ſuch, that if he ſpoke 

0002 « what 
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e] Acclamate, inquit, Quirites, acclamate, Iatus fueris, civile bellum non excitaturum ; 
dum licet : jam enim vobis impune facere etiam de tuo prius, quam de Manilii capite, 
non licebit.—Val. Max. 6. 2. in concilium judices mittam. Ibid, 


II Da, inquit, prædes Reip. te, fi poſty- 


A. Urb. 698. (6 yyhat he o 
Cx. Pourz1- 


us Mac- 


M. Licinivs 


CI. © could not ſhew it without being thought 


* 
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ught-to do, he ſhould be looked upon as-a 
« madman ; if hat was uſefull onely to himſelf; as a 
« ſlave;-if nothing at all, as quite oppreſſed and ſub- 
© dued:: that his uneaſineſs was the greater, becauſe he 
ce ſhall I withdraw myſelf then, /ays he, from buſineſs, and 
e retire to the port of caſe? That will not be allowed to 

c me, Shall I follow theſe Leaders to the wars, and 
« after having refuſed to command, ſubmit to be com- 
« manded ? I will do ſo; for I ſee that it is your advice, 
«< and wiſh that I had always followed it: or ſhall I re- 
« ſume my poſt, and enter again into affairs? I cannot 
c perſuade myſelf to that, but begin to think Paur.oxs- 
c Nus in the right; who choſe to be carried back to 
&« priſon, rather than commend the Tyrant's verſes. This 
eis what I am now meditating ; to declare my diſlike at 
« leaft of what they are doing [g]. 

Soc were the agitations of his mind at this time, as 
he frequently ſignifies in his letters: he was now at one 
of his Villa's on the delightfull ſhore of Baie, the chief 
place of reſort and pleaſure for the great and rich; Pou- 
PEY came thither in April, and no ſooner arrived, than 
he ſent him his compliments, and ſpent his whole time 
with him: they had much diſcourſe on public affairs, in 
which Po EY expreſſed great uneafineſs, and owned him- 
8 2 


Is Tu quidem, etſi es natura ref e, Taye: eſſe noluimus ? Sie faciendum eſt; tibi 
tamen nullam habes propriam ſervitutem: enim tpfi, cui utinam _ paruiſſem, fic 
communi frueris nomine. Ego vero, qui, fi video placere. Reliqui eſt, Exaglar taxes, 
loquor de Repub. quod oportet, inſanus, fi Tavuray xf non mehercule poſſum : & 
quod opus eſt, ſervus exiſtimor, fi taceo, Philoxeno ignoſco, qui reduci in carcerem 
oppreſſus & captus ; quo dolore eſſe debeo? maluit. Veruntamen id ipſum mecum in 


uo ſum ſcilicet hoc etiam acriore, quod ne his locis commentor, ut iſta improbem.—Ad 
lere quidem poſſum, ut non ingratus vide- Att. 4. 6. 1 


ar. Quid fi ceffare libeat & in otii portum The ſtory of Dionyſius the Tyrant of 
confugere? Nequicquam. Immo etiam in racuſe, and Philoxenus the Poet is told by 
bellum & in caſtra ; ergo erimus drαοσοον, qui Diodorus Siculus. Lib. 15. p. 331. 


1 OF! MTULLIUS CICERO. aa 
felf- diſſatisfied with bis own part" in them; but Ciexno, 4 nd. 695 
in his account of the converſation, intimates ſome ſuſpicion 


Coll. 
12 fincrrity [h]. In the midſt of this company and 2 
div 
he never reſided any 


„ Cictro's entertainment was in his ftudies; for N. 1c 
| here without ſecuring to himſelf . 
the uſe of a good library : here he had the command of 
Fausrus's, the ſon of Syria, and fon in law of Poursy 
one of the beſt collections of Italy; gathered from the 
ſpoils of Greece, and eſpecially of Athens, from which 
SyuLa brought away many thouſand volumes. He had 
no body in the houfe with him, but Drox vs ius, a learned 
_ Greek flave; whom Arricus had made free, and who 
was entruſted with the inſtruction of the two young 
Cicexo's, the fon and the Nephew : with this companion, 
be was devouring books, ſince the wretched ſtate of the pub. 
lic had deprived bim, as he tells us, of all other pleaſures. 
J had much rather, ſays he to Arricus, be ee on 
your litthe bench under Akis ror LRS picture, than in the 
Curule chairs of our Great ones; or taking a turn with 
you in your walks, than with him, whom it muſt, I ſee, 
be my fate to walk with : as for the ſucceſs of that walk, 
let Fortune look to it, or ſome God, if there be any, who 
takes care of us [i]. He mentions in the fame letter 
a current report at Puteoli, that King Pror zur was 
A | reſtored ; 


hercule a ceteris oblectationibus deſeror & vo- 
luptatibus propter Rempub. ſic literis ſuſten- 
tor & recreor; maloque in illa tua ſedecula, 
quam habes ſub imagine Ariſtotelis, ſedere, 


J Pompeius in Cumanum Parilibus venit : 
miſit ad me ſtatim qui ſalutem nuntiaret : ad 
eum poſtridie mane vadebam. —— Ad Att. 


* 4 | 

Nos hie cum Pompeio fuimus : fane ſibi 
diſplicens ; ut loquebatur ; fic eſt enim in 
hoc homine dicendum. —— In nos vero ſua- 
viſlime effuſus; venit etiam ad me in Cuma- 
num a ſe. Ib. 9. 
wy Ego hic paſcor Bibliotheca Fauſti. For- 

e tu putabas his rebus Puteolanis & Lucri- 
nenſibus. Ne iſta quidem deſunt. Sed me- 


quam in iſtorum ſella curali, tecumque apud 
te ambulare, quam cum eo, quocum video 
eſſe ambulandum. Sed de illa ambulatione 
fors videret, aut fi qui eſt, qui curet Deus. 


Ib. 10. 


Nos hic voramus literas cum homine miri- 


fico, ita mehercule ſentio, Dionyſio. Ib. 11. 
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1 reftored ; and defires to know, bat account: they bau of 
Sit at Nome: the report was true; for GAA, 

by 


2 tempted by Prol RM s gold and the plunder of g 

M Lies and encouraged alſo, as ſome write, by — 
Cxairus H. undertook to replace him on the Throne with gᷣig Syviun 
army: which he executed with a high hand, and the de- 
ſtruction of all the — in open de of 
the authority of the Senate and the direction of the Sibyl's = 

this made a great noiſe at Rome, and irritated the peo- 
ple to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to make him 
feel their diſpleaſure for it very ſeverely at his return | &]. 
His Collegue Prso came home the firſt from his nearer 
Government of Macedonia ; after an inglorious admini- 
ſtiration of a Province, e b G onſular Senator had 
ever returned, but to a triumph. For though on the 
account of ſome trifling advantage in the field, he nc 

procured himſelf zo be ſaluted Emperor by his army, 

the occaſion was ſo contemptible, that he durſs not A 
any letters upon it to the Senate: but after oppreſſing the 
eb plundering the allies, and loſing the * — of his 
oops againſt the neighbouring barbarians, who invaded 

he laid waſte the country, he ran away in diſguiſe from 

a mutiny of the ſoldiers, whom he diſbanded at laſt 
without their pay [/]. When he arrived at Rome, he 
ſtript his Faſces of their laurel, and entered the City 
4 and — without any other attendance 


than 


[4] Vid, Dio. 1. 39. p, 116, &c. Mitto de amiſſa maxima parte exercitus— 
L Ex qua aliquot Prætorio imperio, Con- 20.— 
ſulari quidem nemo rediit, qui incolumis fue- rrhachium ut venit decedens, obſeſſus 
Tit, qui non triumpharit. In Piſon. 16. eſt ab iis ipſis militibus—Quibus cum juratus 
Ut ex ea provincia, quæ fuit ex omnibus affirmaſſet, ſe, que deberentur, poſtero die 
una maxime triumphalis, nullas fit ad Sena - perſoluturum; domum fe abdidit: inde note 
tum litteras mittere auſus. Nuntius ad Sena · intempeſta crepidatus, veſte ſeryili nayem 
tum miſſus eſt nullus. Ib. 19. gonſcendit. 38. 
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than his on retinue [n]. On his firſt appearance in 4. Pb. 658 
public, truſting to the authority of his ſon- in- law, Cs ak, co 
he had the hardineſs to attack Cickko, and complain to v, is. 
the Senate of his injurious treatment of him: but when he "75%... 
began ro repruach him with the diſgrace of his exil, the whole CD I. 
Aſſembly interrupted him by a — general clamor u]. 
Among other things, with which he upbraided Cickko, 
he told him, that it was not any envy for what he had 
done, but the vanity" of what he had ſaid, which had 
driven him into exil; and that a fingle verſe of his, 


Cedant arma Toge, concedat laurea lingue, 


471 


was the cauſe of all his calamity ; by provoking Power y 
to make him feel, how much the power of the General 
was ſuperior to that of the Orator : he put him in mind 
alſo, that it was mean and ungenerous to exert his ſpleen 
onely againſt ſuch, whom he had reaſon to contemn, with- 
out daring to meddle with thoſe, who had more power, and 
where his reſentment was more due [o]. But it had been 
better for him, to have ſtifled his complaints and ſuffered 
Cictxo to be quiet; who, exaſperated by his imprudent at- 
tack, made a reply to him upon the ſpot in an Invective 
ſpeech, the ſevereſt perhaps, that was ever ſpoken by any 
man, on the perſon, the parts, the whole life and conduct of 
Piso; which as long as the Roman name Y_ il 
eliver 


[m] Sie iſte—Macedonicus Imperator in abjecti hominis —Petulantiam fregiſtis.— Ib. 
urbem ſe intulit, ut nullius negotiatoris obſcu- 14. | 
riſſimi reditus unquam fuerit deſertior.—23. [e] Non ulla tibi, inquit, invidia nocuit, 
Cum tu—detraftam e cruentis faſcibus ſed verſus tui. — Hzc res tibi fluctus illos 
lauream ad portam Eſquilinam abjeciſti. excita vit Tuæ dicis, inquit, Togæ, ſum- 
Ib. 30. mum Imperatorem eſſe ceſſurum. | 

DL] Tune auſus es meum diſceſſum illum— Paullo ante dixiſti me cum 11s confligere, 
Maledicti & contumeliz loco ponere? Quo quos deſpicerem; non attingere eos, qui plus 
1 tempore cepi, Patres conſcripti, poſſent, quibus iratus eſſe deberem.—Ib. 29, 

ctum immortalem veſtri in me amoris— 30, 31. | 


qui non admurmuratione, ſed voce & clamore 
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that he was ſpeaking onely in the Poetical ſtile; and, 


« Lars; who inſtead of exp 
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deliver down a moſt deteſtable character of him to all 
ſterity. As to the verſe, with which he was urged, 
hs ridicules the abſurdity of Pisos application of it, and 
tells him, - that he had contrived a very extraordinary 
« puniſhment for poor poets, if they were to be baniſh- 
c ed for every bad line: that be was a Critic of a new 
« Kind; not an Akls rARchs, but a Grammatical Pna- 


« deſtroying the author: that the verſe itſelf could not 
« imply any affront to any man whatſoever: that he was 
ce an als, and did not know his letters, to imagine, that 
ce by the Gown, he meant his own gown ; or by arms, 
ce the arms of any particular General; and not to ee, 


cc as the one was the emblem of peace, the other of war, 
ce that he could mean nothing elſe, than that the tumults 
« and dangers, with which the City had been threatened, 


e muſt now give way to peace and tranquillity: that he 


might have ſtuck a little indeed in explamag the latter 
« part of the verſe, if Piso himſelf had not helped him 
« gout; who, by trampling his own laurel under foot 
ce at the Gates of Rome, had declared how much he 
thought it inferior to every other kind of honor 


e that as for Powegy, it was filly to think, that after 
* the volumes, which he had written in his praiſe, one 


&* filly verſe ſhould make him at laſt his enemy: but 
« that in truth, he never was his enemy; and if, on a 


« certain occaſion, he had ſhewn any coldneſs towards 


e him, it was all owing to the perfidy and malice of 


% and ſuſpicions into him, till they had removed from 
| 4 ret» 3 To 


« ſuch as Piso; who were continually infuſing jealouſies 


/ 


1 
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4 his confidence, all who loved either him, or the Re- 4. Urb. 698. 


2 public p]. IT | 5 N Ga . 
Asobr this time, the Theater, which Powrety had ©; For: 
built at his own charge, for the uſe and ornament of the f H,,, 


= 


City, was ſolemnly opened and dedicated: it is much Cas II. 
celebrated by the ancients, for it's grandor and magnifi- 
cence: the plan was taken from the Theater of Mytilene, 
but greatly enlarged, ſo as to receive commodiouſly forty 
thouſand people. It was ſurrounded by a Portico, to 
ſhelter the company in bad weather, and had a Curia, or 
Senate-houſe annexed to it; with a Baſilica alſo, or grand 
Hall, rome for the fittings of Fudges, or any other 
public buſineſs: which were all finiſhed ar Pourzv'r 
coſt, and adorned with a great number of Images, formed 
by the ableſi maſters of men and women, famed for ſome- 
thing very remarkable or prodigious in their lives and 
characters [y]. Arricus undertook the care of placing 
all theſe ſtatues, for which Pourꝝv charged CIickRO with 
his thanks to him [r]: but what made this Fabric the 
more ſurprizing and ſplendid, was a beautifull Temple, 
erected at one end of it to Venus the Conquereſs; and ſo 


contrived, that the ſeats of the Theater might ſerve as 
r ._ © ww 


[p] Quoniam te non Ariſtarchum, ſed Vis Pompeium iſto verſu inimicum mihi eſſe 
Grammaticum Phalarim habemus, qui non factum Primo nonne compenſabit cum uno 


notam apponas ad malum verſum, ſed poe- 
tam armis proſequare—Quid nunc te, Aſine, 
literas doceam ? Non dixi hanc togam, qua 
ſum amictus, nec arma, ſcutum & gladium 
unius Imperatoris: ſed quod pacis eſt inſigne 
& otii, toga; contra autem arma, tumultus ac 
belli, more poetarum locutus, hoc intelligi 
volui, bellam ac tumultum paci atque otio 
conceſſurum in altero——hzrerem, niſi 
tu expedifſes. Nam cum tu—Detrattam e 
eruentis faſcibus lauream ad portam Eſquili- 
nam abjeciſti, indicaſti, non modo ampliſſimæ, 
ſed etiam minimæ laudi lauream concellifie—= 


verſiculo tot mea volumina laudum ſuarum ? 
Veſtræ fraudes,—veſtre criminationes inſidia- 
rum mearum Effecerunt ut ego excluderer— 
&c. In Piſon. 30, 31. 

[7] Pompeius Magnus in ornamentis Thea- 
tri mirabiles fama poſuit imagines; ob id di- 
ligentius magnorum artificum ingeniis elabg- 
ratas: inter quas legitur Eutyche, a viginti 
liberis illata, enixa triginta partus z 
Alcippe, Elephantum. Plin. H. 7. 3. 

[7] Tibi etiam gratias agebat, quod ſigna 
componenda ſuſcepiſſes, Ad. Att. 4. 9 
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A: Urbi 698: Hart ro the Temple. This was defigned, it it is ſaid, 20 
fen avoid tbe reprvach of making. ſo vaſi an ænpants fur tbe 
e mere uſe of lurury; the Temple being Jo - that, theſe, 
2H bo came 1 the 2 n ſeem ta comes to ne 
- Caasus II. Cade 7 [J. 

Ar the — of this dedication, Poul ear enter. 
tained the people with tbe moſt magnificent ſhews, which 
= ever been exhibited in 9 2 Tere 

, prizes of mufic, wreſtling, all kinds-0 

| js eo in A Circus, borſe- races, and — 4 

f will beaſts for pve days ſucceſſively; in which; fue bun- 
- dred lions were killed ; and on the laſt day, twenty Ele- 
0 eee ; oboe Jamentable howling, when mortally wound- 
ea, raiſed fuch a commiſeration in the multitude, from a 
"appar notion of their great ſenſe and love to man, that 
it deſtroyed the whole diverſion of the . ſhaw, and drew 
1 on-Pouety himſelf, for being the author of ſo much 
ereelty „13. So true it is, what Cicero obſerves of this 


kind 


» 


riæ dedicaturus eſſet, cujus gradus vicem Thea- 
tri eſſent, K. A. Gell. X. 1. Vid. Tertull. 
de Spectac. 

Dion. Cassius mentions it, as a tradition 
that-he had met with, that this Theater was 
not really built by Pour x, but by his Freed- 
man, DEemETRIus, who had made himſelf 


_ his wars; and to take off the envy of raiſing 
ſo vaſt an eſtate, laid out a conſiderable part 
ef it upon the Theater, and gave the honor 

of it to Pourzv. Dio. p. 107. Senec. de 
Tran. Anim. c. 8. 
« {:] Magnificentiflima vero Pompeii noſtri 

munera in * Conſulatu. De Off. 2. 16. 

Fompeii quoque altero Conſulatu, Aalen 


15 * Pompeiue, inquit, ædem Vieo- 


richer than his .maſter, by attending him in 


prodigality ; haz there is uo real dignity or . i 
ing honor in it; that it ſatiates, while it pleaſes, and 


is fr forgotten as ſoon as it is over [u]. 


It gives us how- 
ever 


2 8 
tione Templi Veneris Victricis, pugnavere in 
Circo viginti Elephantes—— Amiſſa fugæ 
{ſpe miſericordiam vulgi inenarrabili habitu 
querentes ſupplicavere, quadam ſeſe lamenta- 
tione complorantes, tanto populi dolore, ut 
oblitus Im 7 lens univerſus con ſurge- 
ret, diraſque Pompeio, quas ille mox luit, 
2 — I. 8. 7. Vid. Dio. 

39. p. 107. It. Plutar. in Pomp. 

Lu] In his infinitis—ſumptibus, nihil nos 
magnopere miran : cum nec neceſſitati ſub- 
veniatur, nec dignitas augeatur : ipſaque illa 
deleQatio multitudinis fit ad breve exiguumque 
tempus—in quo tamen ipſo una cum ſatietate 


memoria quoque moriatur voluptatis. De 
Off. 3. 16. 
&- 
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* n lv of the wealth and grandor of theſe 4.Us, 5. 
prineip of Name; who, . 8. 
vetives, could raiſe fueh noble -buildi Cu, e 
ſuch ſhews, from the ſeveral quarters of 
en monarch on cath now able to exhibit” + 24 
”-Cicxro, to his' cuſtom, ' was — avthek 


606 of c R gives a parti- 


vs Mac- 
Sys MH. 
which ,; Jaiciyys 
Cxassys II. 


ment to Fedrrr; and gives 
cular account of them to his friend M. Makros, who 
culd not be drawn by them from his books and retreat 
in the country.” 1 The old actors, ſays he, who had left 
the ſtage, came on to it again, in honor to Porr; 
but for the fake of their own honor, ought rather to 
< have ſtaid away: our friend Esorus appeared to be 
« quite funk and worn out; fo that all people ſeemed 
willing to grant him his quietus: for in attempting to 
xaiſe his voice, where he had occaſion to ſwear, his 
fſpeech faultered and failed him In the other plays, 
the vaſt apparatus, and crouded machinery, which 
« Taxed the admiration of the mob, ſpoiled the enter- 
4 tainment: fix hundred mules, infinite treaſures of 
plate, troops of horſe and foot fighting on the ſtage 
« The huntings indeed were magnificent, but what plea- 
« ſure to a man of taſt, to ſee a poor weak fellow torn 
. to to Pieces by a fierce beaſt: or a noble beaſt ſtruck dead 
„ with a Pio: the laft day's ſhew of Elephants, in- 
«ſtead of delight, raifed a general compaſſion, and an 
6 opinion of ſome relation between that animal and 
man: but leſt you ſhould think me wholly happy, in 
« theſe days of diverſion, I have almoſt burſt myſelf” in 
« the defence of your friend GaLLus Caninivs: if the 
« City would be as kind to me, as they are to Esorus, 
« 1 would willingly * the ſtage, to live with you, 
P p P 2 nnn 


<4 3 4 . * 6 u# 
"vs Mac- 
JW 


, Liemiys been P 


M 


= 
= 
- 
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CA II. Conſuls, 
them to their own | Creatures : which they effected at laſt, 
except in the caſe of wo. Tribuns, ho ſlipt into the office 
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againſt their will: but the moſt remarkable repulſe was; 
of M. Caro from the F rætorſbip, which was given to 
Varnuus; from the beſt Citizen, to the worſt. Caro, 


upon hi 


his return from the Cyprian voyage, was compli- 
mented by the Senate for that ſervice with! ae fer f 
the Pretorſhip in an extraordinary manner y]. But he 


_ declined the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to 


his character, to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
free choice of the people: but when the election came on, 
in which he was thought ſure of ſucceſs, Pour RY Brole 
4 the aſſembly, on pretence of ſomewhat inauſpicious in 
the heavens, and by intrigue and management got VAri- 
Nrus declared Prætor, who bad been repulſed the year be- 
fore with diſgrace from the Adileſbip [x]: but this 
being carried by force of money, and likely to produce 
an impeachment of VaTinius, ArRAN-S moved for a 
decree, that the Pretors ſhould not be queſtioned for bri- 
bery after their election; which paſſed againſt the gene- 
ral humor of the Senate; with an exception onely, of frxty 
days, in which they were to be conſidered as private men. 


The pretence for the decree was, that ſo much of the 


* 


x] Ep. fam. 7. 1. Plutar. in Cato, 
KN ; Cujus miniſterii gratia Senatus relatio- [z] Proxima dementiz ſuffragia—quoniam 
nem interoni jubebat, ut Prætoriis Comitiis 2 honorem Catoni negaverant, Yatinis 
extra ordinem ratio ejus haberetur. Sed ipſe dare coacti ſunt. Val. Max, 7, 5. Plut. in 
id fieri paſſus non eſt, — Val. Max. 4. 1. Pomp. 


* 
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year| being ſpent, the whole: would paſs without any G. 55 
Provors-atc all, if a liberty of impeaching was allowed: , gef, 
from this moment, ſay5s Ciexzo, rh Baue given the cu. u Alle. 
elifon to Cato; and, being maſters of all, reſolve that Ty fp 
all the world ſhall know it 71. Aae nne - Crassvus II. 
Cine Palatin houſe, and the adjoining Portico of 
CaTuuus were now finiſhed ; and as he and his brother 
were the Curators likewiſe of the repairs of the Temple of 
TEILus [5]; ſo they ſeem to have provided ſome In- 
ſeriptions for - theſe buildings in honor and memory of 
themſelves ; but ſince no public Inſcriptions could be ſet 
up,- unleſs by publio authority, they were apprehenſive 
of an oppoſition from -CLopivs, Cickxo mentioned the 
caſe to Pour xv, who promiſed his aſſiſtance, but ad- 
viſed him to talk alſo with CRAS sus, which he took oc- 
caſion to do, as he attended him home one day from the 
genate. Cnassus readily undertook the affair, and told 
him, that Croprus had a point to carry for himſelf by 
Pourzv's help and his, and that if Cickxo would not op- 
poſe Cropius, he was perſuaded that CLopius would not 
diſturb him; to which Cickko conſented. Cropivs's bu- 
ſineſs was, to procure one of thoſe free or honorary Lieu- 
tenancies, that he might go with a public character to 
ByZANTIUM, and King Bxoorranus, to gather the money, 
which they owed him for paſt ſervices. As it is a mere 
money matter, ſays Cictro, I ſhall not concern myſelf 
about it, whether I gain my own point or not, though 
Pourzy and Crassus have jointly undertaken it: but he 


ſeems 


[a] A. D. III. id. Maii S. C. factum eſt de Catonem plane repudiarunt, Quid multa ? 
ambitu in Afranii ſententiam Sed magno Tenent omnia, idque ita omnes intelligere 
cum gemitu Senatus. Conſules non ſunt per- volunt. Ad Quint. 2. 9. | 
ſecuti eorum ſententias: qui Afranio cum ] Quod des Telluris eſt curationis mee. 
eſſent aſſenſi addiderunt, ut Prætores ita crea- De Haruſp. reſp. 14. k 
rentur, ut dies LX. privati eſſent. Eo die | | 
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a. Ie at. ſeems to have bined what he Geſired, finoe belidesthe in. 


e, tended Inſcriptions, he mentions ages % f biz Brother, 
"oli" which te eee erect hs een Tui Te]. 
Ans 77 I REBONTU3) ode of the Tribuns, in che intereſts | 
Craze: H. the Triumvirate, publiſhed a law, for . affipment of 
Provinces ro the Gonſuls for the mn f pvr years ; tt 
Powrty, . Spain a Afric; 2 Crasvos, Syria, and ht 
Parthian wor, with a power of ring what forces they 
1 fte and that CSR common ſhould be” ve. 
need alſo for froe years more. The law was oppoſed by 
the generality of the Senate; and above all, ) Cxro, 
Favonis, and two of the Tribuns, C. AES Carrro 

and P. Agonnus GALLUS: but the ſuperior force 'of the 

Conſuls and the other Tribuns prevailed, and cleared the 
Forum by violence of all their opponents. 
The law no ſooner 


to 
prepare for his Eaſtern expedition; and was in ſuch haft 
to ſet forward, that he left Rome above two months be- 
fore the expiration of his Conſulſhip: his eagerneſs to 
involye the Republic in a deſperate war, for Which 25e 
Parthians had given no pretext, was generally deteſted 
by the City: the Tribun Ar Rus declared it impious, and 
prohibited by all the auſpices; and denounced aireful 
imprecations againſt it; but finding Crassvs determined 
to march in defiance of all religion, he waited for him 
at the gates of the City, and having dreſſed up a hitthe 


altar, 


: paſſed, than Caxs8us began 


_. (4 Multa note cum Vibullio veni ad Pom- ſe, fi ego eum non impedirem, poſſe me 
peium. Cumque ego egiſſem de iſtis operibus adipiſci fine contentione quod vellem — &c. 
& inſcriptionibus, per mihi benigne reſpon- Ad Quint. x. 9. 2 . 
dit, Cum Craſſo ſe dixit loqui velle, mihi- Reddita eſt mihi pervetus Epiſtola in qua 
ue, ut idem facerem ſuaſit. Crafſum Con- de Ede Telluris, & de porticu Catuli me ad- 
ulem ex Senatu domum reduxi : ſuſcepit ren, mones. Fit utrumque diligenter. Ad Tellaris 
dixitque eſſe quod Clodius hoc tempore cu- etiam tuam Statuam locavi. Ib. 3. 1 
peret ſe, & per Pompeium conſequj. Putare | * 


ine the auſpices an th 
i ptr: Cor 


the credit of them; and confirmed. 
1 of | the inevitable force of thoſe ancient 
rites, in drawing down the divine vengeance on all, who 
preſumed to contemm them 5 Apylus was one of the 
Augu the College, who main- 


#53 and the onely one o 
tained be truth of their auguries, and the reality of 
divination; for which he was laughed at by-the reſt; 
who charged him alſo with an abſurdity, in the reaſon; 
which he ſubſcribed, for his Cenſure upon Arxius, vis. 
that he had falfifyed the auſpices, and brought a great cala- 
wity om the Roman people: for if the ices they ſaid, 
were falſe, they could not poſſibly have any effet?, or be the 
auſe of that calamity | f |, But though they were undoubt- 
_ edly forged, it is certain however, that they had a real in- 
fluence on the overthrow of CRASs SUS: for the terror of 
them had deeply poſſeſſed the minds of the ſoldiers, and 
made them turn every thing which they ſaw, or heard, 
to an omen of their ruin; ſo that when the enemy ap- 
peared in fight, they were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, 
that they had not courage or ſpirit enough left, to make 
a tolerable reſiſtance. | * 

* Crassvs was defirous, before he left Nome, to be re- 
conciled to CicRxo: they had never been real friends, but 

5 | gene- 


Ia] Dio. I. 39- p. 109. Plut. in Craſſ. — gurem eſſe dicebant. Quibus nulla videbatur 
tel M. Crailo quid acciderit, videmus, in Auguriis aut Auſpieiis JI 47» 
dirarum obnunciatione neglecta.— De Divin. In quo Appius, bonus Augur.—Non ſatis 


1. 16. : 
| Solus enim multorum annorum memo- 
ria, non decantandi Augurii, ſed divinandi 
tenuit diſciplinam : quem irridebant Collegæ 
tui, eumque tum Piſidam, tum Soranum Au- 


ſcienter—Civem egregium, Ateium Cenſor 
notavit, quod ementitum auſpieia ſubſcripſe- 
rit —Quez fi falſa fuiſſet nullam adferre po- 

tuiſſet cauſam calamitatie.— Ib. 16. 
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A. Ges 598. generally oppoſite in party; and Cioxnxo's early engage» 
* Kh ments. with Pourz x kept him of courſe at.a-diſtance. 
oh” 2 from Cxsssus : their coldneſs was ſtill encreaſed on — 
A e count of CaTiLINE's plot, of which Cxassus was ſtrong⸗ 
Crarevs II. ly ſuſpected; and charged CioꝝRO with being the — 3 
of that ſuſpicion: they carried it however on both ſides 
with much decency; out of regard to Cxassus's ſon, 
Ponlaus, a profeſſed admirer and diſciple of Ciexxo; till 
an accidental debate in the Senate 1 their ſecret 
grudge into an open quarrel. The 8 was upon 
GIN Ius, whom Crassus undertook to defend, with 
many. ſevere refleRions upon Cicxxo; who replied, with 
no leſs acrimony, and. gave a free vent to thut old reſents. 
ment of .Cras8us's many injuries, which had been gather- 
ing, he lays, ſeveral years, but lain dormant ſo long, that 
be took it ta be. extinguiſhed, till, from tbis accident, it 
burſt. out into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to 
the chiefs of the Senate ; who highly applauded Ciczro, - 
in hopes to embroil him with the Triumvirate: but Po- 
PEY labored hard to make it up, and Cæs ax allo by letter 
expreſſed his uneafineſs upon it; and begged it of Cicaro, 
as a favor, to be reconciled with CRrassus : ſo that he 
could not hold out againſt an interceſſion ſo powerfull, 
and ſo well enforced by his affection #o young Cxassus: 
their reconciliation was confirmed by mutua profeſſions 
of a fincere friendſhip for the future; and CRAssus, 20 
give @ public teſtimony of it ta the City, invited himſelf, 
55 before his departure, to ſup with Cickxo; who en- 
tertained him in the gardens of his ſon-in-law, Cras- 
SIPES  [ „ Theſe . were upon the banks of 
the 


[2] Repentinam ejus Gabinii defenſio- tuliſſem: ſed cum me e diſputantem, non la- 
nem Si ſine ulla mea contumelia ſuſcepiſſet, ceſſentem læſiſſet, exarſi non ſolum præſenti, 


0 M TULL IUS CICERO. 


and are 


and fituation . of the 
meet with, 

Cuanoivrs, - 
- Crexro ſpent a great 


the onely proof, which we. 


= 
© © BY © l . FEY 
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part of che dummer in u che coun- 


try, in ſtudy and retreat; pleaſed, he ſays,” that he was 
out of the way of thoſe ſauabbles; where he muſt” either 


have defended, what he did not appr 
man, whom he ought not to forſake [J. 
ment, he put the laſt hand to his Piece, on the C omplete 
Orator, which he ſent to Arricus, and 


ove, or deferted the 
In this retire- 


promiſes alſo 


to ſend to LenTuLus ; telling him, hr he had inter- 


mitte bis old taſk 


the milder and gentler ſtudies ; in which he bad finiſhed 
to his ſatisfaftion three books, by way of dialogue, on the 
ſubjeft f © the Orator, in ArisToTLE's manner; which 
would be of uſe to bis ſon, young LENTurus, being drawn, 
not in the ordinary way of the ſchools, and the dry method 
of precepts, but comp 2 ng all that the ancients,” and 
eſpecially AxisToTLE and IsocRAT ESG had Fg” on the 


N of an Orator [#]. 


b 


taſſe non fuiſſet) ſed cum incluſum illud odium 
multarum- ejus in me injuriarum, quod ego 
effudiſſe me omne arbitrabar, reſiduum tamen 
inſciente me fuiſſet, omne repente apparuit— 
Cumque Pompeius ita contendiſſet, ut nihil 
unquam magis, ut cum Craſſo redirem in 


gratiam ; Cafrque per literas maxima ſe 


moleſtia ex illa contentione affectum often- 


deret : habui non temporum ſolum meorum 


rationem, ſed etiam naturz. Craſſuſque ut 


quaſi teſtata lo Rom. eſſet noſtra gratia, 
pæne a 2 in provinciam ett pro- 


e Nam cum mihi condixiſſet, ccnavit 
apud me in mei Generi Craſlipedis hortis, — 
Ep. fam. 1. 9. 


——— "Tow 


* 
4 


L Ad Quint. 3. 7. Ad Att. 4. 12. 
60 Ego afuiſſe me in altercationibus, quas 
in Senatu factas audio, fero non moleſte; nam 
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the Tiber, and ſeem to have been famous for their beauty 4.Y: Urb. 996. 


the . err fortunes ane oondition ** 2 


uu H. 
M. Licix ius 


EaAssUs H. 


of orations, and betalen himſelf to 


aut defendiſſem quod non placeret, aut de- 


fuiſſem cui non oporteret. Ad Att. 4. 13. 
[4] Scripfi etiam, (nam ab orationibus di- 
jungo me fere, referoque ad manſuetiores mu- 


fas) ſcripſi aur Ariſtoteleo more, quemad- 


modum quidem volui, tres Iibros in diſpu- 
tatione & dialogo de Oratore, quos arbitror 
Lentulo tuo non Fore i inutiles. Abhorrent enim 
a communibus præceptis: ac omnem anti- 
quorum, & Ariſtoteleam & Iſocrateam ratio- 
nem Oratoriam complectuntur. * fam. 


E. 
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482 THE HIRT QRY OF THE LIFE 
A Utb. 6% Tk three books contain as many Dialogues, upon the 
Oh" © chiera8er and Tien of the perfet? Orater : the principal 
e ſpeakers. were P. Cxagsvs,! and M. AnTonius;. perſons 
u alte, of the firſt dignity in the Republic, and the greateſt 
Cxac6ys I. Maſters of Eloquence, which Nome had then known : 
they were near forty years older than Cictro, and the 
fir} Romans, who could pretend to diſpute, the prize of 
Oratory with the Greeks ; and who carried the latin tongue 
to a degree of perfection, which 5 little or no room for 
any farther improvement IJ. The diſputation was un- 
dertaken at the defire, and for the inſtruction of two 
Young Orators of great hopes, C. Corrs and P. Sul pr- 


eius, who were then- beginning to floriſh at the Barr: 
Cicero himſelf was not preſent at it, but being inform- 
ea by. CorTa,' of the principal beads and general argu- 
ment of the whole, ſupplied the reſt from his own inven- 
tion, \ agreeably to the different ſtile and manner, which 
rhoſe great men were known ta purſue ; and with defign 
to do bonor to the memory of them both, but eſpecially of 
CxASSUs, who had been the director of bis early fludies ; 
and to whom he aſſigns the defence of that notion, 
which he himſelf always entertained, of the character of 
a Conſummate Speaker |» |. 


Arricus 


Il Crafſus—quatyor & triginta tum habe- 
bat annos, totidemque annis mihi ætate præ- 
ftabat—Triennio ipſo minor quam Antonius, 
quod idcirco poſui, ut dicendi latine prima 
maturitas qua ætate extitiſſet, poſſet notari; 
& intelligeretur, jam ad ſummum pæne eſſe 
ductam, ut eo nihil ferme quiſquam ad- 

e poſſet, nifi qui a Philoſophia, a jure ci- 
vili, ab hiſtoria fuiſſet inſtructior. Brut. 275. 
Nunc ad Antonium, Craſſumque perveni- 
mu. Nam ego fic exiſtimo hos Oratores fuiſſe 
maximos : & in his primum cum Græcorum 


Q 


gloria latine dicendi copiam æquatam Ib. 250. 
un] Nos enim, qui ipſi ſermoni non inter- 
fuiſſemus, & quibus C. Cotta tantummodo 
locos, ac ſententias hujus diſputationis tradi- 
diſſet, quo in genere orationis utrumque 
Oratorem cognoveramus, id ipſum ſumus in 
eorum ſermone adumbrare conati. De Orat. 


3.4. | | 
Ut ei, (Craſſo) et fi nequaquam /parem 
illius ingenio, at pro noſtro tamen ſtudio 
me & tam gratiam debitamque referamus 
14 — g f 


- 
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_ Artievs.was excedingly pleaſed with this treatife, . Urb:'69 


: FALSE ASS 


COM ed it to the ſkies ; but objected-to. the propriety © wy 
of if SexvoLs from the diſputation, after ht bud "rm. 
one? been imroduced into the firſt dialogue. + Ciczzo! de- M Ide, 
ferids himſelf by the example of | their God, PL aro, as Crass8ys II. 
he calls him, in his book on Government; where the 


Sec being laid in the houſe of an old Gentleman, Ca- 
PHALUS, the old man, after bearing à part in the feſt 


Converſation, excuſes himſelf, that he muſt go to prayers 
and returns no more; PLato not thinking it ſuitable 10 
the character. of his. age, to be detained in the Company 
through. ſo long a diſcourſe : | that, with greater. reaſon 
therefare, be had uſed the fame caution in the caſe of Sd 
vol; fince it was not decent to ſuppoſe a perſon of his 
dignity, extreme age, and infirm „ PR ſeveral 
days ſutceſſroely in another man's houſe : that the. firſt days 
dialogue related to his particular profeſſion, but the other 
to turned chiefly on the rules and precepts of the art, 
here it was not proper for one of SC&v0LA's temper. and 
character to aſſiſt onely as à hearer n]. This admirable 
work remains intire, a ſtanding monument of Cicpro's 
parts and abilities; which, while it exhibits to us the 
Idea of a perfect Orator, and marks out the way, by 
which CiIicERO formed himſelf to that character, it ex- 
planes the reaſon likewiſe why no body has ſince equalled 
binn, or ever will, till there be found again united, what 
will hardly be found ſingle in any man, the ſame induſtry 
"and the ſame paris. 10 j qa) e eee 
Cickko returned to Rome, about the middle of No- 
vember, to aſſiſt at Mito's wedding, who married 
e 18 2 _ -Favsra, 
[n] Quod in iis libris, quos laudas, perſo- veniſſet ad Cephalum, locupletem & feſtivum 
nam deſideras Scævolæ. Non eam temere ſenem, quoad primus ille ſermo haberetur adeſt 


dimovi, ſed feci idem, quod in u Deus in diſputando Senex—&c. Ad Att, 4. 16, 
ille noſter, Plato. Cum in Piræeum Socrates , 
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2 417 "Avis; à rich'and noble Lady, the daighter 75 STELLA 
. the Diane]; Vith whom, as ane Writers ſa jb 
nee e i En fis in bed not Tong after, 5 
bad bim found 22 before he diſmiſſed bim. Koa 
Conſuls, 'Pourey: and CxAssus, having reaped all the 
fruit, which they had propoſed from the Confullhiy, of 
ſecuring. tq afar the' Provinces, which they wanted, 
were not much concerned about the choice of their "VE 
ceſſors; ſo that after poſtponing the election to the end 
of the year, they gave way at laſt to their enemy, L. 
Dowtrrivs AnRNOBARBUs; being content to have joined 
With him their friend, Arrius Cravprivs PoIchER. | 
* Ges 599. As ſoon. as the new year came on, Cxassvs's enemies 
12 began to attack him in the Senate: their deſign was to 
Bas 73 revoke his” commiſhon, or abridge it at leaſt of the 
poet power of making war upon the Parthians : but Cictro\ 


* 


A. CLavpivs 


Pulcurs. exerted himſe fo ſtrenuouſly*in his defence, that he 
baffled their attempts, after a warm conteſt with he 
Confuls themſelves and ſeveral of the Conſular Senators. 
He gave CrassUs an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him, ht he had given proof, not onely 
to. bis friends and family, but to the whole City, of the 
frrcerity of his reconciliatiom; and aſſures him of his re- 
ſolution to ſerve him, with all his pains, advice, authority, 
intereſt, in every thing great or ſmall, whith toncernet] 
himſelf, his friends, or clients; and bids him look upon 
that Letter, as a league of amity, which' on his part ſhould 
be inviolably obſerved | p]. 

Tux month of February being gen erally employed in 

giving. audience to forei 82 Princes and Embaſſadors, 


__ AnTiockus, 
12 Ad Att. 4. 13. 5. 8. dibi promitto ac . ain eſſe * 
7] Has literas velim exiſtimes ſcderis ha- ſervaturum-—Ep. fam. 5. 8. | f 


. eſſe vim, non epiſtolæ; meque ea, quæ 


AOFM. TULLIUS8S C16 8 RO: 
e Kin 


rb Buphrates [9], preferred a, Wb o che Senat 


x ſome new honor or privilege, 
5 to Princes in alliance with the 
Cictro, being in a rallying humor, made the p 
ridiculous, — the bouſe rejected it, and at his motion, 
reſerued likewiſe out of his e one o bis prin- 
cipal Towns, Teugma; in which was the chi «fas 4 wa 
paſſage over the Euphrates. Czar, in his Confalſh 

had granted to this King the honor of the Pretexta, pl 
che robe f i the Roman Magiſtrates; which was always 


Republic : : but 


difagreeable to the nobility, who did not care to ſee theſe 


Princes put upon the fame rank with themſelyes; 
t Cictro, calling out upon the nobles,” will you, ſays 


lo t 


he, who refufed the Pretexta: to the Ki ing of Boſtra, 75 


fer this Comagenian zo rut in purple] But this diſap- 


was to the Conſuls, whoſe beſt perquiſites were drawn 
from theſe compliments, which were always rep aid by 
rich preſents ; 5 that Aprius, who had been. A econ. 
ciled to Cickko, and paid a particulr court to im at this. 
time, applied to him by ATTicus and their common | friends, 
to ſuffer the petitions — this ſort to paſs quietly, nor de- 
Aray the uſual harveſt of the month, and make it quite bar- 
ren to him Ir... 

Croxxo made an excurſion this ſpring to viſit his ſeveral 


began 


J Ep. fam. 15. 1, * | | 
[2 De Coma * Re 1 rem totam 


Mott mihi & per ſe & per Pomponium tus 
blanditur Appius. Videt enim, ſi hoc genere 
dicendi utar in cæteris, Februarium ſterilem 
futurum. Eumque lufi jocoſe ſatis : neque 


gam ejus prætextam, quam erat adeptus Cæ- 
are Conſule, magno hominum riſu cavilla- 

tus. Vos autem homines nobiles, qui Boſtre- 
num Prætextatum non ferebatis, Comagenum 
feretis? — Multa dixi in ignobilem Regem, 
quibus totus eſt exploſus. Quo genere com- 


ition 10 


ſeats and eſtates in the La ; and, in his Cumam Villa, 


ſolum illud extorfi oppidulum, quod erat po- 
fitum in Euphrate, 23 ſed præterea to- 


motus Appius totum me eee 


1 7. 13. 
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Comagene, 4 territory on the. banks. FA. Un 609. 
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pointment was not more mortifying to the King, 95 3 
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e and the duties of -a Citizen + hee ca Is it @ greur | d hab 
L Dowire* , ious works: yer worthy of Bir pain Tf he ould filtteds in 
Pr. +++ it ʒ i, not, I all throw it, he; into tha: ſea, Bic 1 

PuLcu2s. jg ow before me,; and attempt ſomething elfe; ſents it us 

impoſſible for me to be idle. It was drawn up in the form 
of a dialogue, in which the greateſt perfor 


beſt conſtitution of 


government; Scr, Lairvs, Pups, 
Manilws, Ic. [oJ]. The whole was to be diſtribut 
into nine books, each of them the ſubject of one day's 
diſputation: when he had finiſhed the two firſt, they 
were read in hi Tigſculan Villa to ſome of his friends; 
where Sarrusr, who was one of the company, adviſed 
him to change his plan, and treat the ſubje& in his own 
perſon, a ArxisToOTLE had done before him; alledging, 
that the introduction of thoſe ancients, inflead of adding 
gravity,. gave an air of Romance to the argument, which 
would: have the greater weight, when delivered from him- 
elf; as: being the work, not of a little Soptn/t, or con- 
templatiue Theorifh, but of a Conſular Senator, and Stateſ- 
mam, conver /ant"in the greateſt affairs, and writing what 
bis own practice, and the experience of many years had 
taught him to be true. Theſe reaſons ſeemed very plau- 
hble, and made him think of altering his ſcheme; eſpe- 
cially fince by throwing the ſcene fo far back, he pre- 
cluded himſelf from touching on thoſe important revo- 


lutions 

[-] Scribebam illa, que dixeram woxXlue, 
— ſane opus & operbſum: ſed ſi ex 
ententia ſucceſſerit, bene erit opera poſita ; 
ſin minus, in illud ipſum mare dejiciemus, 
quod ſeribentes ſpectamus; aggrediemur alia, 


Hane ego, quam inſtitui, de Repub. diſ- 
putationem in Africani perſonam & Phili, & 
Lælii & Manilii contuli, c. — Rem, quod te 
non fugit, magnam complexus ſum & gravem, 


& plurimi otii, quod ego maxime egeo. Ad 
quoniam quieſcere non poſſumus. Ib. 14. Att. 4. 16. 


OF M. 7 9 TUS CICERO. 
lutions of the c, which were later than the 
to which he ph wir himſelf: but after ſome» d lbers- 
tion, being unwilling to throw away he tuo books; already 
finiſhed, with which he was muc Ene he reſolved 
to ſtick to the old plan, and as he had 
the firſt, for the 725 F avoiding offence, ſo he purſued 
it without other alteration, than that of reducing 
the number of books from nine to fix 5 in which form 
they were afterwards publiſhed, and ſurvived him for ſe- 
veral ages, though now unfortunately loſt []. 4 

- From the fragments of this work, which {till remain, 
it appears to "Toe been a noble performance, and one 
of his capital pieces; where all the important queſtions 
in politics and morality were diſcuſſed with this greateſt 
elegance and accuracy; of the origin of Society; the na- 
ture of law * obligation; the eternal difference of ri gr 
and wrong 1 juſtice being - the onely good policy, or 
Fa either of public or private proſperity : fo that 
he calls hi fix books, ſo many pledges, given to the public, 
for the * bis condabt x, The younger Screro 
was the principal ſpeaker of the Dialogue, whoſe part 
it was, 70 aſſert the excellence of the Roman conſtitution, 


pre- 


A. rb. 799- 
Dalit hos 


A.Cuavopivs 


it from Porcnrs. 


[7] 8 in novem & dies & libros 
diſtributus de optimo ftaty civitatis & de 
optimo cive.— 
mihi-legerentur, 2 Salluſtio ; admo- 
nitus ſum ab illo, multo majore auRoritate illis 
de rebus dici poſſe, fi ipfe loquerer de Repub. 
præſertim cum r non Heraclides Penti- 
cus, ſed conſularis, & is, qui in maximis ver- 
ſatus in Repub. rebus eſſem: quæ tam anti- 
quis hominibus attribuerem, ea viſum iri ficta 
eſſe. - Commovit me, & eo magis, quod maxi- 
mos motus noſtræ civitatis attingere non ꝓote- 
ram, quod erant inferiores, quam illorum 


ætas w'qui SERIE: Ego autem id 1 


i libri, cum in Tuſculano 3 


in his own account of this work, 


tum eram Secutus, ne in noftra rs 7, in- 
currens offenderem quempiam. — Ad Quint. 


This will ſolve that variation which we find 
in different 
parts of his writings: and why Fannivs, 
who in ſome places is declared to be a ſpeaker 
in it, {Ad Att. 4. 16. Ad Quin. 3 5 J is de- 
nied to be ſo in others; being d — when 
the number of books was contra 

D] Cum ſex libris, tanquam prædibus me 
ipſum obſtrinxerim, quos _ tam valde pro- 
bari GRE Ad Att 8 


= 
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A. Utb. 750. preferably to that of all other fates [+ who, in the 
"cf ſixth book, under the fiction of a dream, which is ſtill 
„ preſeryed to us, takes occaſion to inculcate the aht 
nene: F the immortality of the Joul-and a future fate, in a 
Puicnrs. manner ſo lively and entertaining, that it has been the 
ſtanding pattern ever ſince to the wits of ſucceding ages, 
for attempting the ſame method of —_— moral * \ 

1 in the form of dreams or 1 

Hz was now drawn at laſt into a l i 

and correſpondence of Letters with 2 AR; — 
long been endeavouring to engage him to his friendſhip, 
and with that view, had invited his brother, QuinTus, 
to be one of his Lieutenants in Gaul; where Quixrus, 
to pay his court the better to his General, Joined heartily 
in preſſing his Brother zo an union with him, inſtead of 
adhering fo obſtinately 20 PourE Y, who, as he tells him, 
was neither ſo fincere, nor ſo generous a friend. as C- 
SAR [y]. Cicero did not düfte the advice, and ex- 
preſſed a readineſs to comply with it, of which Bal nus 
gave an intimation to Cs ar, with a Letter alſo incigſed, 


From Crekxo himſelf ; but the packet happening to fall 
into water, the Letters were all deſtroyed, except a ſcrap 
or two of Baipus's, to which Cxzsar returned anſwer; 
PT perceive, that you had written ſomewhat about Cickko, 
which I could not make out; but as far as can'gueſs, it 


Was / omethi "s rather to be flee, tha 2 Jn lat. 


u] An cenſes, cum in illis de Repub, 
libris perſuadere videatur Africanus, omnium 
Rerumpub. noſtram veterem illam fuiſſe opti- 
mam. — De Leg. 2. x. vid. ib. Je 6, 

De Pompeio aſſentior tibi, ve tu po- 
a ww ut ſcis, jampridem iſtum 
canto Cæſarem.— Ad Quint. 2. 13. 


(z] Ille ſcripſit ad Balbum, faſciculum 


Mum Epiſtolarum, in quo fuerat & mea & 


Balbi, totum ſibi aqua madidum eſſe: ut ne 
illud quidem ſciat, meam fuiſſe aliquam epiſto-—- 
lam. Sed ex Balbi epiſtola pauca verba in- 
tellexerat, ad quæ reſcripfit his verbis. De 
Cicerone video te qui ſeripſiſſe, quod 
ego non intellexi; quantum autem conjectura 
conſequebar, id erat bujuſmodi, ut is 
optandum, quam ſperandum putarem. "Ka 


Quin, 2. 12. 
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But Orcnno ſent another copy of the ſame Letter, which 4. Urb. 69g. 
cume ſafe to his hands, written, as he ſays, in the fami- A 
liar fils, yet without departing from bis dignity.  Cxgan Ns 
anſwered. Hom: with all imaginable kindneſs, and the , >>> 


hee 3 every thing, in which his power could ſerve him, Ware 
— bows — revi 


ee his Brother's company was to 
of their ald affetion ;_ and fince be 
was now removed to ſuch a diftance from him, he would 
tule cure, that in their mutual want of each other, he 
ſhauld have: cauſe at leaſt to rejoice, that his Brother was 
with him,” rather than any one elſe. He thanks him alſo 
, ſenling the Lawyer TREBATTUs to him, and ſays upon 
it:jotofely, that there was not a man before in bis army, 
who Ene bow to draw a recognizance. — Cicero, in his 
account of this Letter to his Brother, ſays; © it is kind 
4 in you, and like a Brother, to preſs me to this friend- 
«ſhip, though I am running that way apace myſelf, 
ce and ſhall do, what often happens to travellers, who 
4 riſing later than they intended, yet by quickening 
their ſpeed, came ſooner to their journey's, end, than 
et if the 1 * ſet. out earlier, ſo I, Who haye oven dlept 
ce A in my obſervance of this man, though you 
„were frequently rouſing me, will correct my p aſt la- 
<«<-zinels by mending my pace for the future. 4 5 as 
to his ſeeking any advantage or perſonal benefit from this 
alliance, Believe mne, ſays he, you wha know me; I have 
rom him already what I moft value, the aſſurance of his 
alfection, which I prefer to all the great things that he 
offers m mne = [a]. In another letter he ſays; I /ay no 

3 great 


18 Cum Czſaris Literis, refert omni eſt, quam ſyavis ei tuus adventus fuerit, & re» 
officio, 8 ſuavitateQuarum i initium cordatio veteris amoris; ; deinde ſe — 
ut 


— 
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from Cicero himſelf; but the packet happening 
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preſeryed to us, takes occaſion to inculcate be dobfrine 
of the immortality of the ſoul and à future fate, in a 
manner ſo lively and entertaining, that it has been the 
ſtanding pattern ever ſince to the wits, of f ages, 
for attempting the ſame method of — moral * 


in the form of dreams or viſions. 


H was now drawn at laſt into a ee mia 
and correſpondence of Letters with Cxsar; who hee 
long been endeavouring to engage him to his * 
and with that view, had invited his brother, n Us, 


to be one of his Lieutenants in Gaul; where Quixrus, 


to pay his court the better to his General, joined heartily 


in preſſing his Brother to an union with , inſtead of 
adhering fo obſtinately 20 PoufRV, who, as he tells him, 
was neither ſo fincere, nor Nerous a 1 as CR 
AR'| y]. Cicero did not dle the advice, and ex- 
— a readineſs to comply with it, of which Balnus 
gave an intimation to Cxs AR, with a Letter alſo _— 
to 
into water, the Letters were all deſtroyed, except a ſcrap 
or two of BaLBUs's, to which CæsAR returned anſwer; 
[ perceive, that you had written ſomewhat about Cictxo, 
which I could not make out; but as far as 1 cun gueſs, it 
Was nar! ng rather to be 2 en "Ew 2 [=]: 


[x] An cenſes, cum in illis de Repub, 
libris perſuadere videatur Africanus, omnium 
Rerumpub. noſtram veterem illam fuiſſe opti- 
mam. — De Leg. 2. x. vid. ib. 1. 6, 9. 

O De Pompeio aſſentior tibi, vel tu po- 
tius mihi, nam, ut ſcis, jampridem iſtum 
canto Cæſarem.— Ad Quint. 2. 13. 


(=) Ille ſeripſit ad Balbum, faſciculum 


Mum Epiſtolarum, in quo fuerat & mea & 


Balbi, totum ſibi aqua * Bo eſſe: ut ne 
illud quidem ſciat, meam fuiſſe aliquam epiſto-—- 
lam. Sed ex Balbi epiſtola pauca verba in- 
tellexerat, ad quiz reſeripſit his verbis. De 
Cicerone video te quiddam ſeripſiſſe, quod 
ego non intellexi ; quantum autem conjectura 
conſequebar, id erat bujuſmodi, ut "gs 
optandum, quam ſperandum putarem. 


Quin. 2. 12. 
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But Oronno ſent another copy of the ſame Letter, which 4. Urb. 69g. 
che ſaſe to his hands, written, as he ſays, in the fami- "GE. 
liar ſtile, yet without de ting from his dignity. + CxSA . 
n wich all imaginable kindneſs, and the , 25am 
offer of every thing, in which his power could ſerve him, Focus. 
telling him, ho. 4 eeable his Brother's c ny was 10 
him, Iy the revival of their old aſfection; and ſince he 
was now removed to ſuch a diftance from him, he would 
take cure, that in their mutual want of each other, ' he 
ſpauld have cauſe at haſt to rejoice, that his Brother was 

with him,” rather than any one elſe. He thanks him alſo 
fo ſending the Lawyer TRRBAT TVs to him, and ſays upon 
##;jotoſely, that there was not a man before in bis army, 

who knew how fo draw a recognizance. — CicERo, in his 
account of this Letter to his Brother, ſays; © it is kind 

in * like a Brother, to preſs me to this friend- 

ſhip gh I am running that way apace myſelf, 

* rn hs ſhall « 5 what often happens to travellers, who 

« rifing later than they intended, yet by quickening 
their ſpeed, came ſooner to their journey's end, | 

et if the 1 ſet. out earlier, ſo I, who. have over-llept. 

Thy AA in my obſervance of this man, though you 
were frequently rouſing me, will correct my p aſt la- 
- <-zinels by mending my pace for the future. But as 

to his ſeeking any advantage or perſonal benefit from this 
alliance, Believe me, ſays he, you who know me; I have 

rom him already what 7 moſt value, the aſſurance of his 
action, which I prefer to all the great things that he 
ri me — = [Al In another letter he ſays; I /ay no 

WIT... great 


Ta) Cum Cxſaris Literis, refertis omni eſt, quam ſuavis ei tuus adventus fuerit, & re» 
officio, Glgentin ſuavitate—Quarum initium cordatio veteris amoris ; deinde le effecturum, 
ut 
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A. Utv. 699. great irſe ol bi promiſes, want. n. 2 farther honors, ner 
r defer an new g glory, and. "wrfh nothing more, but the con- 
10 „ tinaance of Bis 255 yet live fill in ars a courſe of a ans 
, Gitiort and far . 7 Fs Were A nee 1 oo The 


©. 1 2 
$2» 
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Os redlly defire 2% | | 
Bur though he lis no Wo ebenes e 
himself, yet he uſed it freely for his friends: for befides 
his 2 Who was Can s Lieutenant, and Txrza- 
Tus, who was 516 ; be ed an 05 
poſt for Oxrius, and a Regine for Curriys ; yet 
Cs AR was chiding him all the while for * e 
in aſting [c]. His recommendatory Letter of 'Tzzzatrvs, 
will ſhew both what a ſhare he poſſeſſed at this Kh of 


Czsar's confidence, and with what an affectionate peas 
he wel to S recen his friends.” 


Ig 3, £446 Ciexse to Chins Etaperot: *.- 242 „ 


12 re, ITY vg I have perſuaded myſelf to canſidet. you 
as a ſecond ſelf; not onely in what affects my own 
„ intereſt, but in what concerns my friends: 1 had re- 
© ſolved, whitherſoever I went abroad, to carry C. TxR- 
 BATIUS along wa me; that I might bring him home, 
fag e 1 85 oF adorned 


ut ego in acdis 5 ac Jefiderio tui, te, 
cum a me abeſles, potiſſimam ſecum eſſe læ- 
tarer.— Trebatium quod ad ſe miſerim, per- 


falſe & humaniter etiam gratias mihi agit: 
negat enim in tanta multitudine eorum, qui 


una eſſent, quempiam fuiſſe, qui vadimonium 


. et.— 


cis tu quidem fraterne, quod me 


is, ſed mehercule currentem nunc qui- 
dem, ut omnia mea ſtudia in iſtum unum con- 
feram, &c. 

Sed mihi crede, quem noſti, quod in iſtis 
rebus ego plurimi æſtimo, jam habeo : — de- 
inde Cæſaris tantum in me amorem, quem 


as his Wes hy quos : a me a \ fe ex- 


Pectare vuit, antepono.— Ad Quint. 2. 15. 


[+] Promiſſis iis, qua oſtendit, non valde 
pendeo : nec honores ſitio, nec defidero glori- 
am: magiſque ejus voluntatis . 
quam promiſſorum exitum Vivo ta- 


men in ea ambitione & labore, . id, 


quod non poſtulo, em. Ib. 
[e] M. Sante Tuna ab : Nui — 
w. 2. 15. Ep. fam. 7 
De Tribunatu— milf I 1 Cæſar nominatim 
Curtio paratum eſſe 3 meamque in 
: gando W objurgavit. Ad Quin. 
"4 PISS 3 


AHA 
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5121 r 


CICERO. 


<< domed. with the fruits of wy care and kindneſs: but Sr. cos 


5 * ance Posarzris ſtay in Rome: IS been longer, than 1 S 
2 =pavd, and my own. irreſolution, to-which you are L. Donut tus 


„will either wholly: hinder; or at leaſt, EY 

— my going abroad at all; ſee, what Lhare ken 2 
up I began preſentiy to reſolve, Tax= 
e eee e from you, which 
© he had been hoping for from me: nor did-Laflure him 
4 with leſs frankneſs of yaur-good will, than I uſed: to 
edo of my own: but a wonderfull incident fell out, 
« both as a,, teſtimony of my opinion, and a pledge of 
<- your humanity ; for while I was talking of [this very 
« | TzznaTIUs" at my houſe, with our Riend! BaLpus, your 
Letter was delivered to me; in the end of which vou 
« ſaid; as 0 M. Onrius, whom you recommended to 
<< me, I will make hin even King 5 Gaul, or Lieute- 
„ nant to Lepta; ſend me another therefore, if you 
% pleaſe," whom'T may prefer. We lifted up our hands 
both I and 'Batzvs ; the occaſion was ſo pat, that it 
ſeemed not to be accidental, but divine. I ſend you 
«therefore TREBATTUs H; and hadith fo, as at fiiſt in- 
2 I deſigned, of my own accord, but now alſo by 
your invitation: embrace him, my dear Czsar, with 
all your uſual courteſy; and whatever you could be 
induced to do for my friends, out of your regard to 
me, confer it all 4280 upon him. I will be anſwerable 
for the man; not in my former ſtile, which you juſtly 
4 rallied, when: 00e 00 you about Mito, but in the 
true Roman phraſe, which men of ſenſe uſe; that 
2 chere is not an Honeſter, worthier, modefter man liv- 
: 1 muſt add, what makes the principal part of his 
N „Gee, that he has a ſingular memory and perfect 
Rrr 2 « know- 


= 
<c 
40 


P 


* 


* 
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* knowledge of che civil Law. I aſk for himi; neither 

VD t a Regiment nor Gortrmment; nor any certain piece 
"RR cc of ,preferment; benevolence and generoſ — 


= 
„rene ty z yet am not the adorning him, 


Porcurs. & you ſhall think proper: with thoſe trappings alſo of 


glory in ſhort, I deliver the whole man to o u, 


from my hand, as we ſay, into yours, illuſtrious for 
* vi 


ictory and faith. But I am more importunate than 
I need to be to you; yet I know you will excuſe it, 
Take care of your en continue de Joh m me, 
as you nom do e „ Ee een Ng”: 
Fax RarTIOS was ; 8 rudious teinpe? 
a lover of books and — company; eagerly fond of 
the pleaſures of Rome; eee a 
N becauſe Cxsax, through the infinite hurry of his 
affairs, could not preſently admit him to his familiarity, 
and prefer him ſo ſoon as he expected, he was tired of 
the drudgery of attending him, and impatient to be at 
home again. Under theſe circumſtances; there is a ſeries 
of Letters to him from Cicxxo, written not onely with 
the diſintereſted affection of a friend, but the ſollicitude 
even of a parent, employing all the arts of inſinuation, 
as well of the grave, as of the facetious kind, to binder 
him from ruining his hopes and fortunes by his own im- 
prudence. © He laughs at his childiſh hankering after 
the City; | bids him reflect on the end, for which he 
went abroad, and purſue it with conſtancy ; obſerves 
% from the M. Fa of Euripides, that many had ſerv- 
ed themſelves and the public well, at a diſtance from 
e their Country; whilſt others, by ſpending their lives 
: at home, had lived and died CEE ; of which 


60 number, 


II Ep. Fam. 7. 5. 
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3 < amber; ;/apt *, you would haue been one, if we 4-Urb: 599 
<. had not thruſt you out; and ſince L am nov, acting — 
Aale, _ r ep, ee eas. 
ig not wie for bimſelß, is wiſe tu no purpoſe [e 5 . 
Hamlie: his 8 or rather ps xt —— 
dhe had carried a bond, not a Letter to Cæsax; and 
thought, that he had nothing to do, but to take his 
money and return home; not recol that even 
8 thoſe, who followed King Proven in bonds to 
«: Alexandria, had not yet brought back a penny of 
« money [VF]. You write me word, /ays be, that Cs AR 
now 8 77 ; I had rather hear, that he conſults 
ce your intereſt | g Let me die, if I do not believe, 
2 ſuch is your . that you had rather be conſulted, 
e chan enriched by him T5.“ By theſe railleries and 
admonitions he made TRRBATUs aſhamed of his 
ſoftneſs, and content to ſtay with CæsAR, by whoſe fa- 
vor and generoſity he was cured at laſt of all his uneaſi- 
neſs; and having here laid the foundation of his fortunes, 
Koriſhed 5 in the court of Abdosrus, with the 
character of the moſt learned Lawyer of that age [5]. 
CSR was now upon his ſecond. iton into Bri- 
tain; which — el talk and ee at Rome, 


. *. d 

14 To mak] inoptigs + iſtas & Jefideria bie * #1 Subimpudens videbare ; tanquam enim 

& urbanitatis depone: & quo conſilio pro- ham ad Imperatorem, non epiſtolam 
fectus es, id aſſiduitate &virtute conſequere.— es, fic, pecunia ablata, domum redire 


acai Nec tibi in mentem veniebat, 
Nam multi ſuam rem bene geſſere & popli- eos ipſos, qui cum ſyngraphis veniſſent Alex- 


cam, patria procul. — N ad huc nullum auferre 
| M uei domi ætatem agerent, opterea potuiſſe. 
* fune improbati. * 12 Tou N te a 88 eribi⸗ ; 
is, | tibi ab illo conſuli vellem.— Ib. xi. 


"a in numero tu certe fuiſſes, niſi te DT * ni, quæ tua gloria eſt, puto te 
extruiſſems—& quando Medeam agere ccepi, conſuli, quam inaurari. Ib. 
illud ſemper memento, qui ipſe ſibi ſapiens 

— wo quit, ä ſapit. "By. 12 N iſi quid tu, docte Trebati 
Fam enti.— — Hor. Sat. 2. 1. 79. 
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A. Urb; 5 and gave Cicxuo 10 Ful. concern for the ſaſety of his 
Brother, wo, as one f *Cixgan's Lieatentiatt, "was to 
N 2 bear a confiderable patt in it \#}. But che accounts 
gaornvs .; which he received from” the place, "ſoon. eaſed kim of 
foren, his apprehenfions, by informing” him, vbur aber 0 
norbing either. to fear, or 1 25 from the "attompt 
danger from' the / prope, no ſpoilt from" the Cum {1 1 
In a Letter to Ar ricus, e are in ſuſpenſe, 0 he, 
about the Britiſh war + it is certain, that the atteſs of the 
and is ftrongly fortified 3 3 and it is known alſo already, 
that there is not "a grain of fitoer in it, nor any thing 
x opener faves; of whom you will ſtarts (jon any, 7 
ſap, Atilla in muſſic or ater [47]. In another to 


Txxzarrus; hear, that there is not either any pold or 


ſelver in the Tfland: if fo, you have nothing to do but 70 
take one of their chariots, 2 fly back 10 us u. 
- From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity and 
miſery of our Iſland, orie cannot help reflecting ER the 
ſurprifing fate and revolutions of Kingdoms: how Rome, 
once the miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of arts, empire 
and glory, now lies ſunk in oth, ignorance and poverty; 
enſlaved to the moſt cruel, as well as, to the moſt con- 
temptible of Tyrants, Super f tion and religious Im- 
pofture : while this remote Country, antiently the Jeſt 
and contempt of the Poli te Romans, is become the happy 


Gans 


„In 


as Er Oise fratris literis ſuſpicor jam 
eum eſſe in Britannia: * animo expec̃to 

quid agat—Ad Att. 4, 15. 

10 8 jucundas mihi tuas de Britannia lite- 

Timebam oceanum, timebam littus In- 
ſulæ. Reliqua non equidem eontemno.— 
Ad Quint. f. 16. 

De Britannicis rebus cognovi ex tuis literis, 


nihil eſſe nec : metuamus, nec quod 
gaudeamus, 


le Britannici deck ext expeBiatur. Con 


neque ullam {| 


-& © P 


ſtat enim aditus inſulz munitos eſſe mirificis 
molibus. Etiam illud jam, cognitum eſt, ne- 
que argenti 1 eſſe ullum in illa inſula, 
m . przde, niſi ex mancipiis; 
ex quibus nullos puto te literis, aut muſicis 
eruditos expectare. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

[z] In Britannia nihil eſſe * none auri 
neque argenti. Id fi ita eſt, eſſedum aliquod 
ſuadeo capias, & ad nos ü e ae "_ 
ras. Ep, * > of ia 


4 QF;M;7ULLIUS; CICERO: 


K of ler, plenty, . and. letters ; floriſbing in all the *: 
nents of Civil life; yet running 
* Wo courſe, which Rome i had run before Auro - 
| from vi us induſtry to wealth; from wealth, —.— . 
from luxury to an impatience of diſcipline and corrupti:- 
on of morals; N by a total degeneracy. and loſs of 
virtue, being grown ripe for deſtruction, it falls a 
at laſt to wo 7 oppreſſor, and, with the lols of of 
liberty, loſing every thing elſe, that is valuable, links 
gradually again into it's original barbariſm. | 
' Ciczro taking it for granted, that TazzaTIUS fallow: 
ed Cs AR into Britain, begins to joke with him upon 
the wonder full figure, 12 2 5 a Britiſh Lawyer would make 
at Rome; and, as it was his profeſſion to guard other 
People's ſafety, Wie him beware that he himſelf wat not 
caught by the Britiſh charioteers [o]. But TARA rtus, 
it ſeems, knew how to take care of himſelf without 
8 s advice; and when CæsaR paſſed over to Bri- 
tain, choſe to ſtay behind in Gaul: this gave a freſh 
P for raillery; and Ciczzo congratulates him, 
upon being . 2 at laſt into a Country, where he 
« was thought to know ſomething ; that if he had gone 
tc gyer allo to Britain, there would not have been a man 
in all that great Iſland, wiſer than himſelf.— He ob- 
ſerves, c“ that he was . more cautious in military, 
« than in civil conteſts; and wonders, that being ſuch 
ce 4 lover of ſwimming, Is could not be perſuaded to 
« ſwim in the Ocean; and when he could not be kept 
« away from every how of Gladiators at Rexre, had not 
the curioſity to {ee rhe Britiſh Charioteers: he rejoices 


ce however 


le] Mira enim perſona induci poteſt Bri- Tu, qui.cateris cavere didiciſti, in Britannia 
tannici Juris coak . Ep. Fam. 7. xi. ne ab Efſedariis decipiaris caveto. Ib, 6, 
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A. Uib. 699 however after all, that he did not go; ſince they 
Coſt, © ſhould not now be troubled with the impertinence of 
$a 4 p4 ” : p F5 © Seve b _ 6 


A. CLAUbluvs 

Pul.carz- projecting the plan of a poem, upon their Britiſh expediti- 
on, and begged his Brother's afiſtance in it: Ciokxo ap- 
proved the deſign, and obſerved upon it, that the nature 
and fituation of places ſo firange, the manners of the 
people, their battels with them, and the General himſelf 
Cxsar, were excellent ſubjetts for poetry; but as to bis 
afiftance, it was ſending owls to Athens: that QuinTvus, 
who had finiſhed. four Tragedies in fixteen days, could not 
want either help or fame in that way, after his ELECTRA 
and Tas Troapes [y]. In other letters, he anſwers more 
ſeriouſly; that it was impoſſible to conceive, how much he 
wanted leiſure for verfifying : that to write verſes required 
an eaſe and chearfullneſs of mind, which the times 
had taken from him; and that his poetical © flame was 
ne ek I 
rerum & locorum, quos mores, quas gentes, 
quas pugnas, quem vero ipſum Imperatorem 
habes? Ego te libenter, ut rogas, quibus re- 
bus vis, adjuvabo, & tibi verſus, quos rogas, 


arg ts Aba; mittam, Ad Quint. 2. 
16, 5 


L. Do . * „ | a F f 3 
Auzmno- © his Britiſh ſtories [H?! * D Stet > 13 
Clavel:  QUINTUS CicERo, who had a genius for poetry, was 


L] Eft, quod gaudeas, te in ita loca veniſle, 
ubi aliquid ſapere viderere : quod fi in Bri- 
tanniam quoque prefectus eſſes, profecto nemo 
in illa tanta inſula te peritior fuiſſet Sed tu 
in re militari multo es cautior quam in advo- 
cationibus: qui neque in oceano ratare vo- 
luiſti, homo fludigſiſimus natandi, neque 
1 Eſſedarios, quem antea ne Audabatam 


quidem defraudare poteramus. Ib. x. 

In Britanniam te profectum non eſſe gau- 
deo, quod & labore caruiſti, & ego te de 
illis rebus non audiam. Ib. 17. | 

The little hint here given, of TzzBaT1vus's 
love of fuvimming, adds a new light and beauty 
to that paſſage of Horace, where. the Poet 
introduces him, adviſing, 1 bim thrice croſs 
the Tiber, to cure the want of ſleep ; the ad- 

vice, it ſeems, being peculiarly agreeable to 
his own practice and character. 
— tr un 
tranſuanto Tiberim, ſommo quibus et opus alto. 
Sat. 2. 1. v. 8. 


ſome of the Greek Poets, of which 


Quatuor Tragedias, cum xvi diebus abſol- 
viſſe ſcribas, tu quidquam ab alio mutuaris ? 
& NM % quæris, cum Electram & Troadem 
ſcripſeris ? — Ib. 3. 6. | 

N. B. Theſe four Tragedies, ſaid to be written 
in Siæteen days, cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 
original productions, but tranſlations from 

In- 
rus was a great Maſter ; finiſhed by hy in 
haſt for the entertainment of the Camp: 
for the word Troadem in the text, the name 
of one of them, ſhould moſt probably be 
Troades, the title of one of EukIripgs's 
Plays; as the Electra alſo was, 
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| i 2a 2 * e n web ings before & W * 
0 had ns Cars = Greek Haw x in = on tes a Rk 


ub 


e „ were nat W 
accuracy 2 — e ir. "Gu fro de 1res therefore to know 
his — what. CA really: thought of the whole ;; 
whether the matter or \ the flile diſpleaſed\ bim; and — 
t he would tell bim the truth freely; fince. whether 
ak liked it ar nut, he ſhould: nat, he days, be a fot. 
the $4 pleaſed. with himſelf Is. He began + 4h ano- 
ther Poem, at his Brother's earneſt requeſt, to be addreſſed 
0 Qs, but after ſome progreſs was ſo diſſatisfied with 
it, that he 18 it []: yet QuixTus ſtill urging, and fig- 
ni daoe that. he had acquainted Cxsa8 with the en 
vas obliged to reſume it, and actually finiſhed an 
xe Nen honor of CSA; which he promiſes to 
ſend, as ſoon as, he could find a proper conveyance, that. 
it might nat be Joſt, as .QuinTus's, Tragedy. of Exicons 
Was in coming, from Gaul; tbe onely thing, ſays he, which. 
had. not foumd a ſaſe paſſage, Fo n e that 


Province [ 


8 Waun 
* go me * Faciendi 4 rogas, Nam primum librum fe legiſſe ſcripfit ad me 
;neredibile eſt, - mi frater, quantum ante: & prima fic, ut neget ſe ne Græca qui- 


tempore—Facerem tamen ut — © dem meliora legiſſe; reliqua ad quendam lo- 


Opus eſt ad poema quadam animi alacritate, 


quam plane mihi tempora n — * 
Y he verſibus—deeft mihi opera, que non 
modo tempus, ſed etiam animum ab omni 
cura vacuum deſiderat: ſed abeſt etiam 
b ονννο -& c. Ih. 4 

[5] Sed heus tu, celari videor a te, quomo- 
donam, 


mi frater, de noſtris verſibus Czſar ? jubes 


cum gabuuuriyga. Hec enim utitur verbo. Dic 
mihi verum, num aut res eum aut xv αεντννε 
non delectat? Nihil eſt quod vereare. Ego 
enim ne pilo quidem minus me amabo. 
Ib. 2. 16. 
D Poema ad S quod compoſue- 
ram, incidi.—Ib. 3. 1. 6. 
[z] Quod me iw ad illum Poema 
perficere; etſi diſtentus tum opera, tum 
animo 
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xpreſſing no ſmall diſſatisfaction 


A. Yrb, 79% -, Wunn Cionno was e 
at the meaſures, which his preſent ſituation obliged him 
8 e, Cas AR was doing every thing in his power, 
. make: him eaſy: he treated. his Brother \withuas:mnch 
Puicuis. Aindngſe, as if CicxRxO bimfelf bad been his\General; gave 
him the choice of his winter qnurters, aud" tbe Legion, 

which: he bed liled | x: and Cuonius Happening to write 

10 bim from Rome; be the Lerten ro Qs, 

and declared that be would not anſwer it; tha Qn 

Tus tivilly preſſed bim not to put ſuch um affnont pu- 
Cronos * their Jakes [y]: In the midſt of all his 
hurry in Britain, he ſent frequent accounts to CGIonO 
in his own hand of his progreſs and ſucreſs, and at the 
inſtant of quitting the Iſland, wrore tu him from ib very 
* of the embarkment of | the. troops, and bis having 
talen hoſtages and impoſed a Tribute: and let be ou 
* ar having no Letters at the ſame time frum 
bis Brother, he acquaints him, that QuinTos mar then 
at a diſtance from him, and could not take the bemft f 
that expreſs: Crckxo received all theſe Letters at Rome, 
in leſs than a month after date, and takes notice in ane 
them, that it arrived on the twentieth day; a diſpa 
equal to that of our preſent Couriers by hop re .. 


As 


animo * multo magis, quoniam ex epiſtola, nam Legionem eligendi optio delata commo- 
quam ad te miſeram, cognovit Czſar me ali- dum, ut ad me ſeribit.— Ad Att. 4. 18. 
quid eſſe exorſum 3” revertar ad inſtitutum— © ©) InquaprimameR de Clodivad O. 
Ib. 8 iteris, in quo Cæſaris conſilium probo, 
Quod me hortaris, ut abſolvam, habeo quod tibi amantiſſime petenti 
abſolutum ſuave, mihi quidem uti videtur, dit, ut ullum ad illam Furiam verbum reſeri - 
iz@- ad Cæſarem. Sed quero locupletem F 1. $. 4. 
tabellarium, ne accidat quod Erigone tum; fx} Ab PE fratre & a Cæſare accepi 
cui ſoli, Cæſare Imperatore, iter -ex Gallia 2 555 Nov. — confetta Britan- 
tutum non fuit. Ib. . 
[x] Quintum meum— Dii boni „ 
modum tractat, honore, dignitate, gratia ? 
Non ſecus ac fi ego eſſem - Hiber- 


veniam non de- 


? 
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As to the neus of the City this ſummer, Crenno tells 4. Urb. 699. 
his Brother, that there were ſome hopes of an election of 
Magiſtrates, but theſe uncertain; ſome ſuſpicion of a L Powe 
Didctator, yet that not more certain; à great calm in the , nan 
Forum; but of a City, ſeemed to be quieted rather by the Yvon. 
effetts of age, than of concord : that his own conduct, as 
well in public, as in private, was juſt what Quixrus bad 

aduiſed," ſofter than the tip of his ear ; and his votes in 
| * r ſucb, as pleaſed others, rather than himſelf. 


Such ills does wretched war and di cord breed, 


= bribery was never carried ſo high, as at this time, 
by. the Conſular Candidates, rv roo Daxrows, Scau- 
Ros, Muss ALA; that they were all alike; no eminence in 
any.; for money levelled xo dignity of hems all: that above 
eighty 3 pounds was — zo the firſt Tribe; 
and money grown ſo ſcarce, by this profuſion of it, that 
intereſt was riſen from four, to-eight per Cent [a]. 
Muuurus and Cx. Dourrius, who joined their in- 
tereſts made a ſtrange ſort of contract with the Conſuls, 
which was drawn up in writing, and atteſted in proper 
form by many of their friends on both ſides; by which, 


ide Conſuls obli iged them: elves, to ſerve them wi — all their 
8 f 2 power 


i 


Ex Britannia Cæſar ad me Kal. Iu dedit gis civitatis, quam adquieſcentis. Sententia 


literas : quas ego accipi A. D. III. Kal. 
Octob. ſatis commodas de Britannicis rebus : 
quibus, ne admirer, quod a te nullas accepe- 
rim, ſcribit ſe fine te ſuiſſe, cum ad mare 
acceſſerit. Ad Quint. 3. 1. 5. 7. 

Cum hanc jam Fpikolam complicarem, 
tabellarii a vobis venerunt ad D. XI. Kal. 
Sept. viceſimo die. Ib. 3. 1. $.5 
(a] Res Romanæ ſic ſe a Ert non- 
nulla ſpes comitiorum, ſed incerta : erat 
aliqua ſuſpicio Dictaturæ, ne ea quidem certa : 
ſummum otiam forenſe ; ſed ſeneſcentis ma- 


autem noſtra in Senatu ejuſmodi, magis ut 
alii nobis aſſentiantur, quam noſmet ipſi.— 


Tous $ TAY pair TAO: by ET hm 
ip. Iketid. 


Ambitus redit immanis, nunquam par fuit. 
Ad Quint. 2. 15. 

Sequere me nunc in Campum. Ardet am- 
bitus: ova 8 To i; foenus ex triente 
Idib. Quint. factum erat befſibus—— iZoxy in 
nullo eft, pecunia omnium 1 ex- 
qua —-Ad Att. 4. 15. 
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. Ub: 699. Potber in the enſuing electim; umd they on their 
e — REG to procure for © #66 — 
Ds Fi * Provinces they deſired; and gave a bond F above 3000 l. 
lee to provide three Augurs, who ſhowld reftify, that'they were 

Poicuts. preſent "at "making a lou, for granting ibem thoſe Pro- 

vinces; when no ſuch law had"'ever been made; \antl" two 
bsh Senators, who ſhould affirm," that they were pres. 
ent likewiſe" at Paſſing a deres a, rhe" Senate, for fur- 
niſbing the ſame provinces with arms and money, when the 
Senate had never been conſulted about it [b]; © Mewivivs, 
who was r firongly ſupported by Cxs AR a finding ſome 
reaſon to diſlike his bargain, reſolved to break it, and, 
by Pour ELV advice, gave an account of” It to the Sab 

PourEY was pleaſed with the opportunity of mortifying 

the Conſul Dor ros; and willing likewiſe 20 tale ſo 

revenge on Arms, who though his near relation, di 

nos enter ſo fully as he expetted into bis neaſures L * 8 

but CxsAR was much out of humor at this ep fe]; as it 

was likely to raiſe great ſcandal in the City, and eucben 
the intereſt of thoſe," who were endeavouring to reſtrain 
that infamous corruption; __ was the main inſtru- 
ment of advaneing his p Arrius never changed 
countenance, nor loſt any _— by the diſcovery; but his 
collegue Dourrios, who affected the character of a Pa- 


triot, 


L] Conſules flagrants infamia, quod C. nominibus & perſcriptionibus, multorum ta- 
Memmius candidatus pactionem in Senatu bulis cum eſſe facta diceretur, prolata a 
recitavit, quam ipſe & ſuus competitor Do- Meth eſt 1— induetis, auctore | 
mitius cum Conſulibus feciſſent, uti ambo 1 io Ad Att. 4. 18. 1 
H. S. quadragena Conſulibus darent; fi eſſent Memmium Cæſaris omnes opes con- 
ipſi Confules facti, niſi tres Augures dediſſent, frmant—Ib Ig, 7. 
qui ſe adfuiſſe dicerent, cum lex curiata ferre- 75 Dio. 1. 39. p. 118. 


tur, quæ lata non ellet & duo Conſulares, fe} Ut qui jam dal ee elne 


qui ſe dicerent in ornandis provinciis conſula- illam Memmii valde Coy: diſplicere— Af 
Tibus ſcribendo affuiſfe, cum omnino ne Sena- Att, 4+ 16. 


tus quidem fuiſſet. Hæc pactio non verbis fed en, e 


"OF M. 'TUDLIUS' CTCE RO. 
triot,: was extremely diſcompoſed ;. 


50 
and Menus, now A. Pcb. 699 


9 


| S535 
grown: deſperate, reſobved. to promote the Aer mating Coll. 
and the creation. of a Diftator Fl. Gy 


-.Quintus ſent his Brother word 2 Gaul, thats 2 was A. e 
reported there, that be was preſent at this contract: but freut. 
| Ciczro. aſſures him that it was falſe, and that the bar- 
gain was of ſuch. a nature, as Menus had opened. it to 
the Senate, that no. honeſt. man. could have been preſent. at 
[gl. The Senate was highly incenſed.; and to check 
the inſolence of the parties concerned, . paſſed @ decree, 
that their conduct ſhould be inquired into by what they called 
a private, or ſilent judgement ; where the Sentence was 
not to be declared till after the election, yet ſo, as to 
make void the election of thoſe, who ſhould be found 
guilty: this they reſolyved to execute with rigor, and 
made an allatment of fudges for that pur poſe: but ſome 
of the Tribuns were prevailed with 20 inter poſe their ne- 
gative, | on pretence of hindering. all inquifitions, not ſpe- 
ally authorized by the people | þ 151 
Tus deteſtable bargain of —— lays and decrees 
at pleaſure, in which 10 many of the firſt rank were 
concerned, either as — or witneſſes, is alledged 
by an ingenious French writer, as a flagrant inſtance of 


| * enn which * the 22 of Rome wy 


A Hic Appius erat idem; nihil ſane 
jacturæ. Corruerat alter, & plane, inquam, 
jacebat. Memmius autem—plane refrixerat, 
& eo magis nunc cogitare dictaturam, tum 
favere juſtitio & omnium rerum licentize,— 


Ib. 18. 
[2] Quod ſcribis te audiſſe, in Candidaro- 


Ad Quint. 3. 1. F. 5. 
[4] At Senatus decrevit ut tacitum judici- 
um ante comitia fieret Magnus timor Candi- 
datorum. Sed quidam Judices—Tribunos pl. 
appellarunt,, ne injuſſu populi judicarent. Res 
cedit, comitia dilata ex S. C dum lex de 
tacito judicio ferretur. Venit legi dies. Te- 


rum Conſularium coitione me interfuiſſe, id 


falſum eſt. Ejuſmodi enim pactiones in a 


coitione factæ ſunt, quas poſtea Memmius 


patefecit, ut nemo bonus intereſſe debuerit.— 


rentius interceſſit.— Ad Att. 4. 1 
Fi} Conſiderations ſur les cauſes de a 
ei * des Romaing, C. X. 
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8 2 959 135 ar " 8 ** rom being publ public benefits, that 


molt, free and flo- 
* 5 — W paper ee nothing elſe but 
5 a defeQtion of it's Citizens, Foe the probity and 
Forentx. N. of their anceſtors. Cickxo often — their 
approaching ruin from this very cauſe; and when he 
bewails the wretchedneſs of the times, uſually joins the 
wrezchedne/s of their. morals, as the . ſource of 
it [A 
oo. leſt theſe corrupt Candidates ſhould een — 
out puniſhment, they were all publicly impeached by 
different Proſecutors, and the City was now in a great 
ferment about them; ſiuce, as Cicero ſays, either tbe 
men or the laws muſt neceſſarily periſh : yet they will all, 


ſays he, be acquitted; for trials are now managed 


o cor- 
ruptly, that no man will ever be condemned for the future, 
unleſs for murther [I]. But Q. Scæ voll a, one of the Tri- 
buns, took a more effectual way to mortify them, by re- 
ſolving to hinder any election of Conſuls during his Ma- 
1 in which he perſevered, and by his authority 
diſſolved all the aſſemblies, convened for that purpoſe | m}. 
The Tribunician Candidates however were remarkably 
modeſt this year: for they made an agreement among 
themſelves, which they all confirmed by an oath, hat in 
ha ng their Fa intereſts, 0 would ſubmit 4 
conduct 


J His ertim moribus atque tempori 
bal ) Hi profeim Reſp. eſt, ut 5 
© 22 refrænanda, ac coercenda ſit. De 
„5 

Qui ſit Remp. afflictam & oppreſſam mis 
ſeris temporibus, ac itis moribus, in vete- 
rem dignitatem & libertatem vindicaturus.— 
Ep. Fam. 2. 5. 

[/] De ambitu poſtulati ſunt omnes, qui 
conſulatum 3 res in motu eſt. 


Propterea quod aut hominum aut legum in- 
teritus oſtenditur Ad Quin. 3. 2. 

Sed omnes abſolventur, — poſthac quiſ- 
quam damnabitur, niſi qui hominem occi- 
derit. Ad Att. 4. 16. 

L] Comitiorum quotidie Guguli dies tol- 
luntur obnuntiationibus, magna voluntate bo- 
norum— Ad Quin. 3. 3. 

Obnuntiationibus per Scævolam ipal 
ſingulis diebus—Ad Att. 4. 16. 
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conduct to the judgment of Caro, and depot four thou A Urb. 699. 
ſand pounds apiece in his hands,” to be fe by thoſe, "G8" 
whom he ſhould condemn o 2 any irregular practice. 1 2 * 
the — proves free, ſays Crenko, as it ir thought it "oven 


Will, Caro 2 can do "_— bun all the Laws and all . PuLcurs. 
1 Faker [*]. 
ede year was and up in -ublic cialis 
— and C. Caro, who had been Tribuns two years 
before, were tried in the beginning of July, for violence 
and breach of peace in their Magiſtracy, and both ac- 
but — one of their Collegues, was con- 
—— for killing a Citizen in his own houſe : whence 
we are 10 collect, ſays Cictro, 'that our Arecopapites 
value neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts againſt the State, nor the whole Republic a 
ruſh : we muſt not murther a man indeed in his own houſe, 
though that perhaps might be done nuderately, ſince denty 
mo acquitted Prociiius, "when twenty eight Condetmed 
bim [o]. Cropius was the e in theſe irapeach- 
ments: which made Caro, as ſoon as he was acqui itted, 
ſeek a reconciliation with Croxrxo'and Mito [p]. It was 
not Ciczro's buſineſs to reject the friendſhip of an active 
and popular Senator; and Miro had occafion for his 
ſervice in his approaching fait for the Conſulſhip. But 
though Ciczxxo had no concern in theſe trials, he was 
continually n in others, through the reſt of the 


tu m- 


letum eſt, rgoagnomayirac, 1 c 
mitia, interregnum, majeſtatem, totam deni- 
que Remp. flocci non facere. Debemus pa- 
trem familias domi ſuæ occidere nolle, neque 


12 Tribunitii Candidati 3 ſe arbi- 
trio Catonis petituros : apud eum H. S. quin- 


gena depoſuerunt; ut qui a Catone damnatus 
efſet, id perderet, & competitoribus tribuere- 
tur Si comitia, ut putantur, gratuita fuerint; 


plus unus Cato potuerit, quam omnes quidem 
judices. Ib. 15. Ad Quin. 2. 15. 

[e] III. Non. Quint. Suffenat & Cato abſo- 
luti: Procilius condemnatus. Ex quo intel - 


tamen id ipſum abunde. Nam abfolverant 
22, condemnarunt 28— Ad Att. 4. 15. | 
LY I tamen & mecum & eum Milone in 
gratiam redüt. Ib. 16. 
2 


+ 


” 
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A. Sees ſummer: I was never, ſays he, more buſy in vriali bun 
m; in the-worft ſeaſon of -the year, and the rang 
L. e Hug, that we bave ever lnoum; there: ſcarce paſſes a 
A. Stari: Ay in which I'do not defend ſome [y]. Belides his Clients 
rorengs. in the City, he had ſeveral Towns and colonies under his 
— e, which ſometimes wanted his help abroad, as 
the Corporation of Neate did now, to plead for chem 
before: the Conſul Arrius, and ten Commiſſioners, in a 
controverſy with their neighbours of Interamna, about 
draining the lake Velinus into the River Nar, 10 the 
damage of their grounds. He returned from this cauſe 
in the midſt of the Apollinarian ſhews; and to relieve 
himſelf from the fatigue of his journey went directy 20 
the Theater, where he was received by an univerſal clap: 
in the account of which to ATrTicus, he adds, but this 
you are not to tale notice of, ond J am a Jens n 
N for mentioning it Ir]. 
H now alſo defended 3 one of Ge 8 dom: 
tenants, who came from Gaul on purpoſe to take his trial: 
then Dnusus, accuſed - of prevaricating or betraying a 
cauſe, which he had undertaken to defend; of which be 
was acquitted by a majority onely of four voices: After 
that Varinivs, the laſt year's Prætor, and Eumuus 
Scaurus, one of the Conſular dre accuſed of 
ey the Province Y i 5) - and about the 


ſame 


* * — 
a 


] Sic enim habeto. nun uam me a cauſis 
& judiciis diſtrictiorem fuiſſe, atque id anni 
tempore graviſſimo, & caloribus maximis. 
| Ad . 16. 

Diem ſcito eſſe nullum, quo non dico pro 
reo. 1. 3. 3. 

{r] Reatini me ad ſua rin duxerunt, 
ut agerem cauſam contra Interamnates 
Redii Romam Veni in ſpectaculum; primum 
magno & æquabili plauſu, (ſed hoc ne curaris 
ego ineptus qui ſcripſerim)—Ad Att. 4- 15. 


[s] Meſſius defendebatur à nobis, e lega- 
tione revocatus—Deinde me expedio ad Dru- 
ſum, inde ad Scaurum.—Ibid— _ 

Druſus erat de prævaricatione — Abſolutus, 

in ſumma quatuor ſententiisEodem die poſt 
n Vatinium aderam defenſurus; ea res 
facilis Scauri judicium ſtatim exercebitur, 
cui nos non deerimus. Ad Quin. 2. 16, 

Scaurum beneficio defenſionis valde obli- 


gavi.—Ib. 3. 1. f. 5. 
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3 his old friend, Cx. Puanhcrus 3 who „ 2. 699 
had entertained him ſo y in his exil, and I K 2 
nom choſen Ædile, was accuſed — a diſappointed Com. dn, 
petitor, M. Larzxzxsis, 4 of bribery and corruption, AS 
theſe. were acquitted, but The Orations for them are loſt, cu 
except 1 for PlAncrus; which remains a 
monument of Ciczro's gratitude: for Plancws 2 
obtained the Tribunate from the people, as the reward 
his fidelity to Cicxxo, did not behave himſelf in that 
poſt, with the. ſame affection to him as before, but ſeems 
ſtudiouſly to have lighted him; while ſeveral of his 
Collegues, and eſpecially Racilaus, were exerting all 
their power iu the defence of his perſon and dignity [t]. 
yet Cicero freely undertook his cauſe, and as if no col 
nels had OT diſplayed the merit of his ſervices 
in the moſt pathetic and affecting manner; and reſcued 
him from the hands of a accuſer, and his on 
friend. Dnusus ' —— — 
ing; from which, after going bume to write a few Letters, 
wich ge obliged to return to Par in the N e 
which, gives us a ſpecimen of the hurry in w. e ge- 
nerally „and of the little time which he had to 
— upon bis private affairs, or his ſtudies; and though 
he was now carrying on ſeveral great works of the learned 
kind, yer he bad no other . he tells us, for me- 
Aitating and compoſing, but when be was taking @ few 
turns in his gardens, for the exerciſe of his body, and re- 
4 of his voice #], VaTinius had been one of 
his fierceſt enemies; * in a perpetual oppoſition to 


47 Wh '2 * 


0 Tribunatum Plancii quicquam Plancio. 32. 
attuliſſe r dignitati meæ. * hoc Ae Ita 2 conficio aut 


loco, quad reriſſime facere potes, 2 * 
divina i in me merita commemoras, &c. 550 


e 15 
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ier bim in politics, and, like BzzT1a mentioned above, a 


Ge ſeditious, rer abandoned Libertine: ſo that che 
e defence him gave a plauſible handle for ſome cen- 


„Rene 1 upon Ciczxo: but engagements with Pourzv, 
Frechss. eſpecially his new frien ip with ,Cxsa8, made it 
neceſſary to embrace all Cxsar's friends; among whom 
Varmius was moſt warmly recommended to him. 
Ganmus, being recalled as has been ſaid, from his 
government, returned to Name about the ea: of 
tember: he bragged every where on his journey, that 
was going 70 the demand of a triumph; and to carry on 
that farce, continued a while without the gates; till per- 
cCeiving how odious he was to all within, he foole private- 
by into the City by night, to avoid the diſgrace of being 
alla by ho populace ]. There were three different 
impeachments provided againſt him: the firſt, for trea- 
ſonable practices againſt the fate; the ſecond, for the 
Plunder of bis province, the third, for bribery and cor- 
ruption; and ſo many perſons offered themſelves to be 
| Proſecutors, that there was a conteſt among them before 
== the Pretor, how to adjuſt their ſeveral claim [y]. The 
firſt indictment fell to L. LsxxnTurus, who accuſed him 
the day after he entered the City, that, in defiance 0 4 

religion and the decree of the Senate, be had reflored : 
King of Egypt with an army, leaving his own Province 
naked, and open to the incur fion of enemies, who had made 
great devaſtations in it. Ciokko, who had received 
from Gazinivs all the org which one man n could 


[>] Ad urbem acceſſit A. D. xii. Kal. Oct. Dl Gabinium tres adhuc factiones poſtu- 
nihil turpius, nec deſertius. Ad Qu. Fr. 3. 1. . 5. lant: &c. Ib. 1.4.5. 
2 * Gabinius, quacunque veniebat, tri- Cum hæc ſcribebam ante lucem, apud Ca- 
um fe poſtulare dixiſſet, ſabitoque bo- tonem erat divinatio in Gabinium futura, in- 
— noctu in urbem, hoſtium plane, ter Memmium, 8 * Neronem, & C. & L. 
invaſiſſet— Ib. 2. Antonios. Ib. 


| 
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receive from anotlier, had the pleaſure to ſee his infolent a.m. 69g. 
adverſary at his feet; and was prepared to give him ſuch a G 
reception, as he deſerved: but Gazmws'durſt not venture © Dovitr2s 
to ſhew his head for the firſt ten days, till he was obliged un 
to come to the Senate, in order to give them an account, Torenzx. 
according to cuſtom, f the fate of his Province and 
the troops, which he had left in it: as ſoon as he had 
told his ſtory, he was going to retire, but the Conſuls 
detained him, to anſwer to a complaint brought againſt 
him by the Publicans, or Farmers of the revenues, Wh 
were attending at the door to make it good. This drew 
on a debate, in which Gazmivs was ſo urged and teized 
on all ſides, but eſpecially by Cicero, that trembling 
with paſſion, and unable to contain himſelf, he called 
Cictro, a baniſhed man: upon which, ſays Cicero, in a 
Letter to his Brother, nothing ever happened more honorable 
to me: the whole Senate left their ſeats to a man, and with 
a general clamor ran up to his very face; while the Pub- 
licans alſo were equally fierce and clamorous againſt him, 
and the whole company behaved juſt as you yourſelf "would 
have done | >}. CO Ig 
Cickko had been deliberating for ſome time, whether 
he ſhould not accuſe Gapnivs' himſelf; but out of regard 
to Pomyty, was content to appear onely as @ witneſs 
againſt him [a]; and when the trial was over, gives the 
following account of it to his Brother. 00 DA 
* * 11 


GABINIUS 


[Lz] Interim ipſo decimo die, quo ipſum 
oportebat hoſtium numerum & militum re- 
nuntiare, in re hæſit, ſumma in frequentia : 
cum vellet exire, a Conſulibus retentus eſt ; 
introducti publicani. Homo undique actus, 
cum a me maxime vulneraretur, non tulit, & 
me trementi voce exulem appellavit. Hic, 
O Dii, nihil unquam honorificentius nobis ac- 
cidit. Conſurrexit Senatus cum clamore ad 


mehercule. 


unum, ſic ut ad corpus ejus accederet. Pari 
clamore atque impetu publicani. Quid quz- 
ris? Omnes, tanquam ſi tu eſſes, ita fue- 
runt.—Ib.— | 

[a] Ego tamen me teneo ab accuſando vix 
Sed tamen teneo, vel qued nolo 
cum Pompeio pugnare ; ſatis eſt, quod inſtat 


de Milone,—Ib. 3. 2. 


* 
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„ GA is acquitted: nothing was erer ſo ſtupid, 
. % hip ee eee enthing- eee 
Aue. © bench: yet if Pour R had not 2 incredible pains, 
1. % and the rumor of a Dicta had not infuſed ſome 
Fenn, 4. apprehenſiona, he could not have held up his head 
* even Lxwrorus : ſince with ſuch — 
and ſuch Judges; of the ſeventy two, who ſat upon 
him, thirty two condemned him. The ſentence is ſo 
infamous, that he ſeems likely to fall in the other tri- 
« als; _ eſpecially that of plunder; but there's no Repub- 
* lie, no Senate, no Juſtice, no dignity in any of us: 
« what can I ſay more of the Judges? There were but 

e two of them of Prætorian rank, DowrTius Carvinus, 
© who acquitted him ſo forwardly, that all the world 
might ſee it; and Caro, who as ſoon as the votes 
0 wite decked, ran officiouſy from the Bench, to carry 
1 1 firſt news to Pourzv. Some ſay, and particular- 
y SALLUST, that I ought. to have him: but 
ould I riſk my credit with ſuch Judges? What a 
7 bite hw if he had ef from 
« me? But there were other things, which influenced 
« me: Pourzv would have conſidered it as a ſtruggle, 
© not about Garnios's ſafety, but his own dignity: it 
Be 4 muſt have made a breach between us: we ſhould have 
| 5) « been matched like a pair of Gladiators; as Pacipia- 
« dus, with Asxxninus the Samnite; he would pro- 
« bably have bitt off one of my ears, or been reconciled 
c at leaſt with CLo bros for after all the pains, which I 

had taken to ſerve him; when Towed nothing to him, 

2 thing to me; yet he would not bear my dif- 
* Wa oe him in public affairs, to ſay no worſe of 

“it; and when he was lels powerfull than he is — 
4 cc t. 
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<« ſent, ſhewed what power he had againſt me, in my Is 
„ floriſhing A ; Why ſhould 1 now. I. 
& have loſt even all deſire of power, when the Republic © A pot "2 
c certainly has none; when — wie chuſe him of a lee, 
all men to contend with? for that muſt have been the . 
<. caſe: I cannot think, that you would haye adviſed 
„ me to it. SALLUST ſays, He | ought to = Spar 
« either the one or the other; and in compliment, to 
4 Pony have defended him; who begged it of m 
<- indeed very carneſtly A ſpecial friend this 1 
« to wiſh me to involve myſelf either in Wa 77 en- 
4 mity, * perpatudl infaeny... I am d with my 
'& middle way; and when I had given my teſtimony 
<«< faithfully 4 religiouſly, was pleaſed to hear GL 
4 us ſay, — it ſhould be permitted to him to con- 
tive in the City, he would — it bis bulineſs to 
give me ſatisfaction; nor did he ſo much as inter- 
©. rogate me []. He gives the ſame account of this 
trial to his other friends; how LExTULUs ated his part ſo 
ill, that people Were perſuaded, that he 1. m dated. 200 
and that Gazinivs's eſcape was Pwing to the indef, att 7057 
induſtry of Pourzv, and the corruption of the Bencl {c] 
i AzovrT the time of this trial there happened, à zerri- = 
ble inundation of the Tiber, which did much damage at = 
Rome : many houſes and ſhops were carried away by it, ith 


and the fine gardens of Cictrxo's ſon-in-law, CrassiPes, 
damaliſbed. It was all charged to the abſolution of G4- 
ubs, after his daring violation of IT hag wo 
_ 

1 . 
£5] Ad Quint. 3. fremunt o omnes 222 4 
c Quomodo ergo peii mira contentio, Judicum fordes. 


rum incredibilis infamia, id eſt I. Lentuli, Ad Att. 4. 16. r 3. 00 


510 
A. 4 69g. 
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tempt of the Sibyl's' books :- Cron ao Wann to: it the mo 
lowing paſſage on. ae [4]: | 
$4 © i * 


a 4 when in aan Jha; bis 0 pours, 1190 * 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant pp £3 11 
M ben guilty mortals break th eternal law m, 
And Fudges brib d betray therighteous cauſe, Sc (#7 
From their deep beds he bids the Rivers riſe, © 
And a all the flood Fates F the ſtie. 
Mir. Pork, I. 165 v. 466. 


But GABINTVs's gange was not yet over: 1 was — 
tis a ſecond time, for the plunder of bis Province; 


where C. Memmivs, one of the Tribuns, was his Accuſer, 


a long time: Pourzv, ſays he, /abors bard with me, 


and M. Caro his Judg e, with whom' he was not likely 
to find any favor: Powrxy preſſed Cictro t defend him, 
and would not admit of any excuſe; and GaIxIUs's 
humble behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Poweeyr's ſollicitation. Cickxo ſtood firm for 


but has yet made no impreſſion, nor, if I retain a grain 


of liberty, ever will [e]; 


Oh! cer that dire Ae ſhall blaſt my a 
O'erwhelm me earth --——- 105 N e 


but Pour Ev's inceſſant importunity, backed by d AR'S 
cane requeſt, made it vain to ſtru gglc any longer; 


and 


[4] Romæ, & maxime Appia ad Martis, [e] Pompeius a me valde contendit de re- 
mira proluvies. Craſſipedis ambulatio abla- ditu in gratiam, ſed adhuc nihil profecit : 
ta, horti, tabernz plurime. Magna vis aquz | nec fi ullam partem libertatis tene No- 
uſque ad piſcinam publicam. Viget illad ficiet.— Ad Quin. 3. 1. y. 5. 
Homeri——Cadit enim in abſolutionem Ga- De Gabinio nihil fuit faciendum iorum, 
binii- Ad Quin. 3, 7. &c. Tire H Xdvor II. 4. 218. 
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and forced him againſt his judgement, his reſolution, and * C, 559 
his dignity to defend Gau; at a time when his de- C, 
fence at-laſt proved of no ſervice to him; for he was Au- 
found guilty by Caro, and condemned of courſe to a a. cc.uo:ss 
perpetual way Fancy It is probable, | that Ciczro's fore 
Oration was never publiſhed, but as it was his cuſtom, 
to keep the minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings, 
in what he called þ;s Commentaries, which were extant 
many ages after his death [/]; ſo St. J ER has pre- 
ſerved from them a ſmall fragment of this ſpeech; which 
ſeems to be a part of the apology, that he found himſelf 
obliged to make for it; wherein he obſerves, © that when 
« Powety's authority had once reconciled him: to. Ga- 
©, pIN1us, it was no longer in his power to avoid defend- 
<« ing him; for it was ever my perſuaſion, /ays he, that 
all friendſhips ſhould: be maintained with a religious 
ce exactneſs; but eſpecially thoſe, which happen to be 
<« renewed from a quarrel : for in friendſhips, that have 
<« ſuffered no interruption, a failure of duty is eaſily 
« excuſed by a plea of inadvertency, or at the worſt, 
of negligence; whereas, if after a reconciliation any 
e new offence be given, it never paſſes for negligent, but 
e wilfull; and is not imputed to imprudence, but zo 
« perfidy[ g]. =; 
Taz Proconſul, LRENTULVSs, who reſided ſtill in CI- 
LICIA, having had an account from Rome, of Cictro's 
change 75 conduct, and his defence of Varixlus, wrote 
a ſort of expoſtulatory Letter to him, to know the reaſons 
of it; telling him, that he had heard of his reconciliation 
with Cxs AR and Areivs, for which he did not blame him; 


bitt 


0] Quod fecife M. Tallium commenta· Te] Vid. Fragment. . 
Tiis ipſius apparet. Quintil. I. x, c. 7. N 


gu, ; with CrxaSuvs 3 and | 
53 rin 10 defend Vartuus. This 
a Ebbe, and daborate anfwer from C1cs! 
Furcnzx. written before Ganturus 8 trial; 
| | 1 in which he 55 
his whole behaviour from 
A to the cafe of Var Us, he 
where 7 warm- 


tc 42 
c witch 


= adviſed his Patron to do: 

« Wurnzver fbe talks of PHEDRIA, _ Fon — 
« praiſe PAMPHILA, &c. fol begged of of the that 
« fince certain perſons 
« '] was much obliged, w 
4 affected to careſs him in the 
<« with all the marks of familiarity ; 
« their PusL1vs to give me jealouly, 
« have my PouBLIvs alſo, to teize e myturn—” 
Then as to his general conduct, he makes this general de- 
fence; that the union and firmneſs of the honeſt, 
te wich ſubſiſted when LentoLus left Rome, confirmed, 
« ſays he, by my Confulſhip and revived by yours, is 
« now quite broken and deſerted by thoſe, wv 
«to have fuppotted'1 it, and were looked upon 

| za{on the maxims and meafures 
« Citizens, in which claſs I always with to be YET 


w ought to be changed 90 for it is a ** of Ae 


Or M TULLIUS CICERO. 913 
« whoſe authority has the greateſt weight with me, to A. Ub. 699. 


Cic. 53. 


« contend in public affairs, as far as we can perſuade cot. | 
ce our Citizens, but not to offer violence, either to our ia 
Parent or our Country —-If I was quite free from all , Gene 
c engagements, I ſhould act therefore as I now do; Prion. 
« ſhould not think it prudent, to contend with fo great 
a power; nor if it could be effected, to extinguiſh it 
cc in our preſent circumſtances; nor continue de s in 
© one mind, when the things themſelves and the ſenti- 
«© ments of the honeſt are altered; fince a perpetual ad- 
<< herence to the ſame meaſures has never been approved 
*< by thoſe, who know beſt how to govern ſtates: but 
as in failing, it is the buſineſs of art, to be directed by 
the weather, and fooliſh to perſevere with danger in 
the courſe, in which we ſet out, rather than by 
« changing it, to arrive with ſafety though later, where 
e eb intended; ſo to us, who manage public aftairs, 
e the chief end propoſed being dignity with public quiet, 
our buſineſs is not to be always ſaying, but always 
aiming at the ſame thing. Wherefore if all things, 
« as I ſaid, were wholly free to me, I ſhould be the 
« ſame man that I now am: but when I am invited to 
ce this conduct on the one fide by kindneſſes, and driven 
« to it on the other by injuries, I eafily ſuffer myſelf 
« to vote and act, what I take to be uſefull both to Wo: 
<« ſelf and the Republic ; and I do it the more freely, as 
« well on the account of my Brother's being Czsar's 
Lieutenant, as that there is not the leaſt thing, which 
I have ever ſaid or done for C.xsas, but what he has 
« repaid with ſuch eminent gratitude, as perſuades me, 
ce that he takes himſelf to be obliged to me; ſo that TI 
« have as much uſe of all his power and intereſt, which 
Uuu you. 


4 boars 0 - 
2 « geſperate enemies, 1 thoſe forces, Which 
eee. WAYS. ka maſter of, I had not joined. th 
Purenss. cc the men of power, Had ly wt here to e 
t am perſuaded, tas I ould have followed the fame 
« lm for I know your good rus 904 mee 
« tion; I know your heart, not onely the maſt fri 
te to me, but void of all 4 nay to Others; 
«and noble, open and fibcere, He. 50. He 1 de- 
| fends himſelf. on other occaſions ſame. allufion 
ta the art of ſailing ; © 1 cannot hls it inconſtancy, 
12 he, to change and moderate our opinion, like the 
* 4 courle of a ſhip, by the weather of the Republic; this 
e is what I have 125 have obſerved, have read; what 
e the records of former ages have delivered, of the wiſeſt 
« and moſt eminent Citizens, both in this and all other 
Cities; that the ſame maxims are not always to be 
4 N by the ſame men; but ſuch, whatever they 
« be, which the ſtate of the R ublic, the inclination 
« of the times, the occaſions 5 public peace require: 
* this is what I am now doing, and ſhall always 
doi]. 
Tux trial of C. Ramnivs Pos ruuus, à perſon. of 
Egueſtrian rank, was an appendix to that of GamNIUs. 
It was one of the articles againſt Gazinws, that be had 
received about two millions *. reftoring King Prol Rur; 


yet 
Ep. Fam. 1. | 22 C Repub. en | 
992 Neque enim bee puto, fenten- & liter prodiderunt: non ſemper eaſdem ſen- 


Fly tanquam aliquod navigium atque cur-  tentias ab iiſdew, ſed quaſcunque Reip. ſtatus, 
ſum ex Reip. tempeſtate moderari. Ego 8 inclinatio temporum, ratio concordiz poſtu- 
Ac didici, hac vidi, hæc Griges lagi: der laret, eſſe defendendas. Quod ego & facio, 
de ſapientiſſimis chain viris, & in hac & ſemper faciam.— Pro Plancio. 39. 
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yet all his eſtate; which was to be found, was nor e 
ciehtwanfwer the damages, in which he was condenaned ;; 
nor could he give any ſecurity for the reſt: in this caſe, 


Fi | 
*. _- 
Anzno- 


the method was, to demand the deficiency from thaſe, , Saule, 
through whoſe hands the man 
fairs 


CGCLaunpius 


agement of Ris money af- Puicur. 


-paſſed, and who were ſuppoſed to have been 
ſharers in the ſpoil : this was c upon RAS; 


and that he had adviſed Gannius to undertake the re- 
oration of the King, and accompanied him in it, and 
was employed to ſallicit the payment of the money, and 
live nd for that purpoſe, in the King t ſervice, 
as the public Receiver of his taxes, and wearing the Pak. 
Hum or habit of the country. 

Cron urged in defence of Ravizvs, © that he had 
«born no part in that tranſaction; but that his whole 
«crime, or rather folly was, that he had lent theKing 
“great ſumms of r for his ſupport at Nome; and 
& ventured to truſt a Prince, who, as all the world then 
thought, was going to be reſtored. by the authority 
«of the Roman people: that the neceſlity of going to 
« - Fipypt for the recovery of that debt, was the ſource 
4 of all his mifery ; where he was forced to take what- 
ever the King would give or impoſe: that it was his 

misfortune, to be obliged to commit himſelf to the 
power of an arbitrary Monarch: that nothing could 
«be more mad, than for a Roman Knight, and Citizen 
4 of a Republic of all others the al free, to go to 
« any place, where he muſt needs be a ſlave to the will 
of another; that all, who ever did ſo, as Pro and 
the wiſeſt had fometimes done too haſtily, always 
«ſuffered for it: this was the caſe of Razinivs; neceſſi- 
« ty carried him to Alexandria; his whole fortunes were 

Uuu 2 & at 


— 


ib. RE HINT ORY. or THE IAR 
A:Urbi\65. t at ſtake I]; which he was ſo far from improving by 
& „ an that King, chat he was ill treated by 
6 Poo « him; impriſoned, threatenedl with death; andighdd to 
2. « run away at laſt with the loſs of all: and at that very 
Porenra. d time, it was wholly owing to Css generoſity, and 
& regard to the merit and misfortunes of an old friend, 
«that he was enabled to ſupport” his former rank and 

« Equeſtrian 'dignity—-[/].” GAνν,“s rial had fo 

near a relation to this, and was fo often referred to in 

it, that the Proſecutors could not omit ſo fair an op- 

ity of rallying CIckRoO, for the part which: he 

"aRed* in it: ME MMIUS obſerved, that the De- 

pan es of Alexandria had the ſame reaſon for appearing 

for GabI NI 85 which CIERO had for defending him, 

the command of a Mater Vo, Memmivs, replied Cx- 

CERO, ny rea % defending him, was 4 reconciliation 

with him; for ] am not aſhamed to own,” that m y quarrels 

are mortal, my friendſhips immortal: and if you imagine, 

that I nba that cauſe or fear of Pourkv, vou neither 

know Powety, nor me; for Poursy would neither defire 

it of me againſt my will, nor would I, after I had pre- 
ſerved the liberty of my Cities, ever giveup my own in!]. 
ValLERITIUS Maximus reckons Cictro's defence of Ga- 
BINIUs and V ATINIUs, among the great and laudable ex- 
amples 'of humanity, which the Roman Hiſtory furniſh- 

ed; as it is nobler, he ſays, to conquer injuries with bene- 

firs, than to repay them in king, with an obſtinacy of 


hatred. 
( IA Pro Rabir. 8, 9. ternas baer ie Fong Nam f me RY 
II Ib. 15. putas, ne Cn. Pompeii animum offenderem, 
2 Ait etiam meus familiaris, eandem 3 cauſam ; & illum & me vehemen- 
cauſam Alexandrinis fuiſſe, cur laudarent oras. Neque enim Pompeius me ſua 
Gabinium, quæ mihi fuit, cur eundem defen- a quidquam facere voluiſſet invitum ; ne- 


derem. Mihi, C. Memmi, cauſa defendendi que ego, cui omnium civium libertas cariſſima 
Gabinii fuit reconciliatio gratiæ. Neque fuiſſet, meam projeciſſem Pro C. Rabir. 
vero me pœnitet, mortales inimicitias ſempi> Poſt. 12. 
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vutred [l. This: turn is agreeable to the 

writer, whoſe view it ſeems to be, in the collection of 
his ſtories, to give us rather what is 
and to dreſs 
of. drawing a 
himſelf might ſay for it, in the floriſhing ſtile of an 
dration, it is certain, that he knew and felt it to be, what 
it really was, an. indignity and diſhonor to him, Which 
he — to ſubmit to by the iniquity of the times, 
and his engagements with PourRY and Cæs an, as he of- 
ten laments to his friends in a very paſſionate ſtrain: 
Lam uſicled, ſays he, my deareſt Brother, I am afflictod, 
that there is no Republic, no Fuſtice in trials; that this 
feaſon-of my life, which ought to floriſh in the authority 
of the dematorian character, is either waſted in the drudgery 
of the Bar, or. relieved. onely by domeſtic. Juies:; W Abaf 
ane. ever ee of from a boy. Ni Ati 


#* 


up facts as it were into fables, for the ſake 


ly every virtuous af and _ Arie. rad 
Tb ike 25 Ke and 50% r V 1 mot & | 
is n 0 i: e; that . enemies. are + partly not 
oppoſed, partly even defended by me; and nei ther what 1 
Jove, nor what I hate, en Wes un 
| Waris Car was engaged 1 in the Briziſ anpedition, 
his —_— N Pomrsy 's e died in child-bed at 


ae 
18 Sed hyjuſee generis humanitas etiam in M. Aity ge 9 riigoxa HEN NN. 
—ů —— apparuit, &c. Val. Max. 4.2. is +*5- # M&o 208. 


Je] An mi ſuaviſſime frater, angor, 77 1 48 
ele Romp, nulla judicia, noſtrumque totum occidiſſe; inimicos a me partim non 
wg tempus ætatis, quod in illa Senatoria oppugnatos; partim etiam eſſe defenſos ; 
auctoritate florere debebat, aut forenſi labore meum non modo animum, ſed ne odium 
jactari, aut domeſticis litteris n Ilud quidem eſſe liberum—Ad Quin. 3. 5. 
vero quod a puero adamaram, +. ese 7 =D | 


” 
Ee + FS * . b. 
1 


577 
deſign 22 * n 
ſtrange, than true; Le 


A. CLaypius 


moral from them: for whatever Ciczxo Forenss 


+ THE HISTORY O THE APE 
4. s, 605. Bannsz aſter ſhe was delivered of u ſon, Which died 8 
e ſoon after ber. Her loſs was not — 
ved 


| - 205% Huſtand and Father, ho both of them 
| OEM her, than by all their common — ons well wiſhers 
3 Fates. —— ere ho conſideredl it as a ſouree of freſh 
diſturbance to the ftate;'' from the ambitious! and 
caſhing iterefts/of the TwO Chiefs; whom the life ef 
one ſo dear, and the relation of 8on and Father ſeemed 
| hitherto to have united by the ties both of duty and af 
ſection [y]. CSA is ſaid 20 bave born the aws of hoy 
wirb an wncommon firmneſs ſꝙ]: it is certain, that 
the had lived long enough to ſerve all the ends, which he 
propoſed from that alliance, and to procure for him every 
thing that 1 s power could give: for while 2 
forgetfull of his honor and intereſt, was ſpendin ä 
time ingloriouſly at home, in the careſſes of a * | 
wife, -and the celight of Italy; and, as if he had been 
onely CxsAR's agent, was continually decreeing freſh 
honors, troops and money to him; Cxgar was purſu- 
ing the direct road to Empire; training bib Legions in 
= all the toils and diſcipline of a bloody war; himſelf al- 
1 ways at their head, animating them by his courage; and 
rewarding them by IE TON 
wealthy Province, Uiaving raifed money h to cor- 
rupt, * an army able to co 


nquer all, who could oppoſe 
him, he ſeemed to want nothing fornhe evlounionef 
his vaſt deſigns, but a pretext to break with Powrty; 
which, as all wiſe men foreſaw, could not long be wanted, 


e . r cement bf weir: bn Was h 


Fil r 27% a3 7011 £771, | 
$ bez 4 * Fi hb 6 - 0 7 89 # 4 f 4 or 


ae nn jam, lis potentiæ Val M. 4. 6. 
male cohzrentis inter Cn. Pompeium & C. [9] 8 ace deeetide fili- 
Cæſarem, concordiæ pignus, Julia uxor Magni am inter tertium diem Imperatoria obiit 


deceſſi. Filius quoque parvus, Julia natus, munera. Senec, Confol. ad Helv. p. 176. 
intra breve ſpatium obiit. Vell. Pat. 2. 47. 


Or MOTULL US CICERO 


$09 
— 5 —— — indy 2 
_ mf Rome, yet | " 
and {cparete intereſts of the Chicks them toning Ports 
nage it with ſome decency ;- and to extend it but | . 


beyond the — — but whenever that 
eee be diffolved, which had made 
private ſubjects, the next con- 
alto cou mull be for en d the Jingle: ma. 
2 of the Empire. 
O the ſecond of Numb ©. = PCR n 
oury the een: he had been Prætor, when Crenzo 
was Conſul; and at the end of his Magiſtracy obtained 
the government of that part of Gaul, which, 
been tampering with Caring in his conſpiracy; broke 
ont ſoon afterwards into open Rebellion, but was reduced 
by the vigor of this General. For this ſervice, he de- 
i. a Triumph, but met with great oppoſition, which 
he ſurmounted with incredible e era {for he perſevered 
in his ſuit, for five years ſucceſſively; reſiding all that 
while, according to cuſtom, in the ſuburbs 27 the City, 
till he gained his point at laſt by a kind yp 
Cicero was his friend, and — in Nome on 
poſe to aſſiſt him; and the Con ſul Arrius ſerved bm 
with all bis per; but Caro proteſted, tbat Por II 
Hou never triumph while be lived; though this, 1: ays 
Cickko, like many of his other alete will end at laſt in 
nothing.” But the Prætor Garza, who had been his Lieu-" 
_ tenant, having procured by ſtratagem an act of the 
people in his favor, he entered the City in his Trium- 
phal Chariot, where he was ſo rudely received and op- 
. in bis paſſage r the _ that -be was 
e be 00 e 


PuLcuns. 


* 


| , "1 | | 8 ER" 1 | | 
s THE HiSTORY OF PHE Ee 
40 Ub. 699. forced to mike his way with bis ſword,” and the ſlaughter 
8 3 of many of” bis adver/aries|r}. . N * Me News a 
EL Dee Ix the end of the year, Cic ENO conſented 10 be-one of 


ANENO- 


bene, Poueny's Lieutenants in Spain; which: he began to think 
\CLAUDIUS 8 1 Fe WF WE 4s 

13 convenient to the preſent ſlate of bis affairs, and reſolved 
to ſet forward for that Province, about the midule of 
January [5]* but this ſeemed” to give ſome umbrage to 
X$4R, Who, by the help of Quinrus; hoped to diſ- 
engage him gradually from PoE Y, and to attach him to 
himſelf; and with that view had begged of him in his 
Letters, to continue at Name [i], for the ſake of ſerving 
himſelf with his authority, in all affairs which he had 
occaſion to tranſact there; ſo that out of regard probably 
to CæsAR's uneaſineſs, Cickxo ſoon changed his mind, 
and reſigned His Lieutenancy: to which he ſeems to allude 
in a Letter to his Brother, where he ſays, that he had nd 
ſecond thoughts in whatever concerned CxsAR; that he 
would make good his engagements to him; and being 
entered into his friendſhip with judgement, was now 
attached to him by affeftion| uu]. 15805 3 
Hz was employed at Cæsax's deſire along with 

Orrius, in ſettling the plan of a moſt expenſive and mag- 
nificent work, which Cæs AR was going to execute at 
Rome, out of the ſpoils of Gaul; a new Forum, with many 
[D] Ea re non longius, quam vellem, quod 07 Sed heus tu, ſcripſeramne tibi me eſſe 

Pontinio ad Triumphum volebam adeſſe: legatum Pompeio; & extra urbem quidem 

etenim erit neſcio quid negotioli, &c. Ad fore, ex Id. Jan. viſum eſt hoc mihi ad 
: - 8 | multa quadrare—Ad Att. 4. 18. | 
ontinius vult A. D. IV. Non. Novemb. [] Quod mihi tempus, Romæ preſertim, 
triamphare. Huic obviam Cato & Servilius ut iſte me rogat, manenti, vacuum oſtendi- 
Prztores aperte, & Q. Mucius Tribunus— tur ? — Ad Quin. 2. 15. 


Sed erit cum Pontinio Appius Conſul. Cato [2] Ego vero nullas J:urigas Peorridag ha- 
tamen affirmat, ſe vivo illum non triumphare. bere poſſum in Cæſaris rebus—Videor id 


id ego puto, ut multa ejuſdem, ad nihil re- judicio facere. Jam enim debeo: ſed tamen 
caſurum.— Ad Att. 4. 16. It. Dio. I. 39. amore ſum incenſus— Ad Quin, 3. 1. f. 5. 
P- 120. | | | | ö . 
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grand buildings annexed to it; for the area of which a. us. 599. 
alone, they had contracted to pay to the ſeveral owners, we". 
about froe bungred. thouſand pounds; or as; Suxromus © Poirriv 
computes, near double that ſumm [x]. CIcERO calls it Se 
4 glorious piece of work, and ſays, that the partitions, ar reren. 
encloſures , the Campus Martius, in which the Tribes 
#jed. #0 Vote, were all to be made nem of marble, with g 

roof Tikewiſe of the ſame, and a ſtately Portico carried 

round the whole, of a mile in Circuit, to which a public 

Hall or Town-houſe was to be joined [y]. While this 
building was going forward, L. EMLLIVs Pauiius was 
employed in ng another, not much inferior to it, at 

his own expence: for he repaired and beautyfied an an- 

cient Baſilica in the old Forum; and built at the ſame 

time a neu one with Phrygian columns, which was called 

after his own name; and is frequently mentioned by the 

later writers, as, a Fabric of wonderfull magnificence, 


computed to have coſt him three hundred thouſand 
pounds [>]. $ {in | 


Tux new Tribuns purſued. the meaſures of their Pre- 
deceſſors, and would not ſuffer an election of Conſuls; 
ſo that when the new year came on, the Republic wanted 
it's proper head: in this caſe, the adminiſtration fell 
into the hands of an Interrex ; a proviſional Magiſtrate, 
who muſt neceſſarily be a Patrician, and choſen by the 
. ao > PIT EARS OO 


in Campo Martio ſepta Tributis comitiis mar- 
morea —_ & tecta facturi, eaque cinge- 
mus excelſa porticu, ut mille paſſuum confi- 
ciatur. Simul adjungetur huic operi, villa 
etiam publica — Ad Att. 4. 16. £ | 
[z] Paullus in medio Foro Bahlicam jam 


4. 
- 


— „ 6 


J] Forum de manubiis inchoavit; cujus 
area ſuper H. S. millies conſtitit. Suet. J. Cæſ. 
26. ee TAs 2 
Ui] Itaque Cæſaris amici (me dico & Oppi- 
1 dirumparis licet) in een M. 
quod tu tollere laudibus ſolebas, ut Forum 


laxaremus, & uſque ad Libertatis atrium 
explicaremus, conſumſimus H. S. Sexcenties: 
cum privatis non poterat tranſigi minore pe- 
cunia. Efficiemus rem glorio Nam 


pæne texuit, iiſdem antiquis columnis : illam 
autem, quam locavit, facit magniſicentiſſimam. 
Nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil glorioũ - 


Tus: HISTORY or TH R LIFE 


4. ge badly of Patricians, r for that 
His power however was but f 


r 
e 
e . very froe duvys,. 
| — wlll an election of 'Gonfuls' could be obtained : 


the 
2 be- 


um one Threrrex to 


but the Tribuns, - whoſe authority was abſolute, while 


there were no Conſuls to controul them, continued fierce 
againſt any election at all; , ſome were TL TInng oh 
anciem dignity of military Tribune; but tha being un- 


popular, a more auſible Scheme was taken up 


openly avowed, of declarin 
gave great apprehenſions to 


1 Di&ator ſhip ; and was vi orouſly oppoſed by all 
the Chiefs of rhe Senate, — 


Por EY choſe to keep himſelf out of fight, 


into the country, 


to avoid the ſuſpicion of a 
* * The rumor of a Dictatorſhip, 2 


and 


Powyty Dif7ator. This 


Ts City, 


eſpecially. 


forthe memory »f 


by Caro: 
and retired 
_ - 
CickRo, is diſ- 


agreeable to the honeſt ; but the other things, which 
0 they talk of, are more ſo to me: the whole affair 
te is dreaded, but flags: 
e though he neyer denied it to me before: the Tribun 
0 Hkus will probably be the promotor : good Gods ! 


d how fall 


Pomrety 


flatly diſclames it, 


and fond * himſelf without a rival? At 


te 8 requeſt, I have deterred Crassus Junta- 


* Nus, who pays 


„ with it. 


great re 


to me, from meddling 
It is hard to know, whether Pour Ey really 


4 deſires it or not; but if HixRus ſtir in it, he will not 
&« convince us, that he is averſe to it [&]. In another 


I Rumor Di 


[5] Rumor DiQatoris injucundus bonis : fum 


in Milon— 


Later; 1 


& quam ſe amans fine rivali ! Craf- 
num, hominem mihi -· deditum, 


mihi etiam magis que loquuntur. Sed tota me deterruit. Velit, nolit, fcire difficile eſt. 
res & timetur & refrigeſcit. 


ipſe mihi non wt 


ſe negat velle: antea 
Hirrus auQtor fore 


idetur. 


Pompeius plane 
O Di, quam 


Hirro tamen 


Ad Quint. 3 


* nolle fe non probabit 


Letter; “ Nothing is yet done as to the Didatorſhip; * Ub. 795 
© PAP MES, ee e ent Bi. = 
* Hikgvs preparing to propole it; but ſeveral are named 
4 as ready to interpoſe their negative: the people do not 
& trouble their heads about it; the Chiefs are againſt it; 
4 T keep myſelf quiet e]. Ciczxo's friend, Mu o, was 
irreſolute how to act on this occaſion ; he was forming 
an intereſt for the Conſulſhip; and if he declared againſt 
a Difatorſhip, was afraid of making Pourxv his enemy; 
or if be ſhould not help the opponents, that it would be car- 
ried by force ; in both which cafes, his own pretenſions 
were ſure to be diſappointed: he was inclined therefore 
to join in the oppoſition, but ſo far onely, as to repell any 
violence [4]. | . 
Tun 'Fribuns in the mean time were growing every 
day more and more inſolent, and engroſſing all power to 
themſelves; till Q. PourEIU8s Ruevs, ' he Grandſon of 
SYLLA, and the moſt factious eſpouſer of a Dictator, was, 
by a reſolute decree of the Senate, committed to priſon : 
and Powesy himſelf, upon his return to the City, find- 
ing the greater and better part utterly averſe to his 
Dictatorſhip, yielded at laſt after an Interregnum of fix 
months, that CN. Dourrios CaLvinus, and M. Mxss ALA, 
ſhould be declared Conſuli bel Theſe were agreeable 
_ likewiſe to CæsAR: Cictro had particularly recommend- 
ed MxssALA to him; of whom, he fays in a Let- 
ter to his Brother; At to your reckoning MssAL A 
Xxx 2 and 


[4 De Dictatore tamen actum nihil eſt. factus fit, pæne diffidit. Interceſſorem dicta- 

Pompeius abeſt: Appius miſcet: Hirrus parat: turæ ſi juverit manu & præſidio ſuo, Pompeium 
multi interceffores numerantur: populus non metuit inimicum; ſi non juverit, timet, ne 445 
curat: principes nolunt : ego quieſco per vim perferatur—Ib. 8. 

Ib. 9. L Vid, Dio. I. 40. p. 141, 

I] Hoe horret Milo—& fi ille Dictator 1 . 
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3% TRE HISTORY OF TUR LIEB 
a. bib ye an CAL vixts fire anfoereh . with what we think 


b Ses Bere; s 2 will be an rable to CSR yr Messala [f]. ba 
N. OMITI- 

us CaLtvi- © | 
1 Vir after all this buſtle * a: Difator., there. n 


Merits. to M been no great reaſon for being much afraid of it 
at this time: for the Republic was in ſo great a diſorder, 
that nothing leſs than the Dictatorial power could reduce 
it to a tolerable ſtate: ſome good of that kind might rea- 
ſonably be expected from Pourxv, without the fear of 
any great harm, while there was ſo ſure a check upon 
him as CxSAR; who upon any exorbitant uſe of that 
power, would have had the Senate and all the better 
ſort on his ſide, by the ſpecious pretence of aſſerting the 

| public liberty: Ciczxo therefore judged rightly, in think- 
ing, that there were other things, which might be ap- 
prehended, and ſeemed likely to happen, that, in their 
preſent ſituation, were of more dangerous conſequence 
3 than a Di#atorſhip.. 
1 TRE had ſcarce been ſo long. an I. nterregnum in 
Rome, ſince the expulſion of their Kings; during which, 
all public buſineſs, and eſpecially all judicial we Rb on 
were wholly interrupted : which explanes a jocoſe paſſage 
f in one of Cictro's Letters to TREBAT IS; if you had not 
already, ſays he, been abſent from Rome: you would 
certainly: have run away now: for what buſineſs is there 
for a Lawyer in ſo many Interregnums ? 1 adviſe all 
my Clients, if ſued i in any action, to move every Interrex 
twice for more time: do not you think, that I have learnt 


the law of you to good purpoſe | g]: 9 
HE 


( ; [/] Meflalam/ quod certum. Conſulem cum [i Niſi ante Roma profectus eſſes, nunc 
8 Domitio numeratis, nihil a noſtra opinione eam certe relinqueres. Quis enim tot inter- 
diſſentitis. Ego Meſſalam Cæſari OPER regnis Juriſconſultum deſiderat? Ego omnibus, 

Ad Quint. 3. 8 unde petizur, "wy ! dederim, ut a e 


— 


6 MTU ED 1US rn 828 _ 
I now began a correſpondence of Letters with Curio, 4 d. dre e = 
a 00 ng Senator of diſtinguiſhed birth and parts, ho San, 9 


upon his firſt entrance into the Forum had been commit- ny 0428p 


ted to his care, and was at this time Queftor in fa. M Valle 
He was poſſeſſed of a large and re aber xt 1 1 
late oath of his Father; ſo that Cictro,. who knew his: | 
high ſpirit and ambition, and that he was formed to do 
much good or hurt to his country, was deſirous to en- 
gage him early in the intereſts of the Republic; and by: 
inſtilling great and generous ſentiments,” to inflame 

with' a love of true glory. Curio had ſent orders to | 
his agents at Rome, to proclame à ſbem of gladiators in 
honor of his deceaſed Father : but Cictxo ſtopt the decla- 
ration of it for a while, in hopes to diſſuade him from 
ſo great and fruitleſs an expence [Y. He foreſaw, that 1 
nothing was more likely to corrupt his virtue, than tze 
ruin of his fortunes ; or to make him a dangerous Citi- 
zen, than prodigality; ; to which he was naturally in- 

| clined, and which CIoRRoO, for that reaſon, was the 

me Achbm te check ab his Erft ſetting out: but all 
his endeavours were to no purpoſe; Cukio reſolved ta 
give the ſhew of Gladiators; and by a continual profus 
ſion of his money, anſwerable to this beginning, after he 
had acted the Patriot for ſome time with credit and ap- 
plauſe, was reduced at laſt to the neveſſity of bailing him- | 


ſelf to Cæs AR. 
TuxRk is but little of pode in theſe Letters, beſides 0 


ſome general complaints, of the loft and deſperate fate 4 , 


43 
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lis Interregibus binas advocationes poſtulent. rum munerum tuo nomine: ſed nec mihi 
Satiſne tibi videor abs te J civile didicifle?” placuit, nec cuiquam tuorum, quidquam te 
Ep. Fam. 7. ii. abſente fleri, quod tibi, cum veniſſes, non 


Dl Rupæ Studio 1 non defuit Jectaliiage eſſet 3 &c. Ep. Fam. 2. 3. 
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A ee gba Republic : in one ef them, after reckoning up the 
. various fubjecta of Bpiſtolary writing; ſball I joke with 
nn you then, be, in my Letters? On my conſcience, there 
MVclerres in t A Citizen, 1 believe, who can laugh in theſe times : 
Mavens. ar | hall Fwrite forething ſerious? But can CickRO 
di ſeriouſly to Cunto, wnleſs it be on the Republic ? 
where wmey caſe at preſent is ſuch, that I have no inclina- 

tion to write, what I do not think—[i), In another, af- 

ter putting him in mind of the incredible tion, 
which was entertained of him at Rome; not that I am 
afraid, ſays he, that your virtue ſhould not come up toube 
opinion of IT ; but rather, that you find nothing 


worth caring for at your return; all things are ſo ruin- 
end and oppreſſed : but F queſtion whether it be prudent to 
fay ſo much. It is our part however, whether you retain 
any hopes, or quite deſpair, to adorn yourſelf with all thoſe 
accompliſhments, which can qualify a: Citizen, in wretched 
times and profiigate morals, to reſtore the Republic to it's 
ancient dignity Al. | | 
Tux firſt news from abroad after the inauguration of 
the Confuls, was of the miſerable death of Crassus and 
his ſon PonLius, with the total defeat of bis army by 
the Parthians. This was one of the greateſt blows, that 
Rome had ever received from a foreign enemy, and for 
which it was ever after meditating revenge: the Roman 
writers pally ns it to Crassus's contempt of the 
Auſpices ; as Chriſtians have fince charged it, 20 
LE "Yr 8 bis 


{7] Jocerne tecum per litteras ? civem me- non ſentio, velim ſcribere——ib. 4. 
hercule non puto eſſe, qui temporibus his ri- [I] Non quo verear ne tua virtus opinioni 
dere poſſit. An gravius aliquid ſcribam ? hominum non reſpondeat : - ſed mehercule, 
Quid eſt poſſit graviter a Cicerone ſcribi ne cum veneris, non habeas jam quod cures : 
ad Curionem, niſi de Rep.? Atque in hoc ita ſunt omnia debilitata jam prope & exſtincta. 
genere hae mea cauſa eſt, ut neque ea, que &c. ib. 5. 


or M,TULLIUS CICERO. $27 


his Ne ous violation of the Temple 9 eruſalem, 4 Bd 700, 
which he 7 65 to have plundered of two 9 both (= 


of them with equal Superſtition | pretending to unfold the ue Calvr- 
counfils of heaven, and to R thoſe depths, which yy. 


are declared to be ſearchable [1], The chief and im- tz. 


mediate concern, which the City felt on this occaſion, 
was for the detriment, that the Repu "vi had ſuffered, 


and the danger to which it was expo 1 the loſs of 
ſo great an army; „ miſchief lay, in 
what they did not at firſt tr han eee 


rejoice at, he loſs of Crassus bimfelf. For after the 
death of JuL1a, Crass0s's authority was the onely means 
left, of curbing the ova of Pourzr, and the A re 
of Cs being ready al 1 7 to ſupport the weaker, 
againſt the encroachments of the rs lm ; and kiep 
them both within the bounds of a decent reſpect to the 
laws: but this check being now taken away, and the 
power. of the Empire thrown, as a kind of prize, be- 
tween Two; it gave a new turn to Wap el pretenſi- 
ons; and created a freſh competition for the larger ſhare; 
which, as the event afterwards ſhewed, muſt — 
end in the ſubverſion of the whole. 
 Puztivs Cnassus, who periſhed with his Father in 
this fatal expedition, was a youth of an amiable character 
educated with the ſtricteſt care, and perfectly inſtructed 
in all the liberal ſtudies; he had a ready wit and eaſy 
N was grave without modeſt without 
neg n ; adorned with all the accompliſhments, On 


LI M. 8 quid acciderit, videms juſtly deſtined to deftruQion, God did caſt in- 


diraram obnunciatione neglecta. {De Dio. 1. — into all his councils, for the leading 3 


16.1 un . Connect. Par. 2. 
Being for his impious 8 p- . | 
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k28 "THE. Is TONY OR TH R4LIRE 
CS * 75 form a principal Citizen and Leader of the R epublic: 
2 " fas force. of -his own judgement he had A him- 
WOT IT early to the obſervance and imitàation of Cio RO, 
e wh 9 e perpetually attended and reverenced with. a Kind 
ON & F filial piety. Ciczro conceived a mutual affection for 
= im, and obſerving his eager thirſt of glory, was con- 
tantly inſtilling into him the true notion PH : and e. 
horting him to 9 5 that ſure path to it, which his an- 
ceſtors had left beaten and traced out to him, throu gh 
the gradual aſcent of civil honors. But by ſerving 3 5 
Czsar inthe Gallic: wars, he had learnt, as he fancied, a 
ſhorter way to fame and power, than what Cicero had 
been inculcating ; and having ſignalized himſelf in a 
campaign or two as a ſoldier, was in too much haſt to 
be a General; when Czsas ſent him at the head of a 
thouſand horſe, to the aſſiſtance of his Father in the 
Parthian. war. Here the vigor of his youth and courage 
carried him on ſo far, in the purſuit of an enemy, whole 
chief art of conqueſt conſiſted in flying, that he had no 

way left to eſcape, but what his high ſpirit difdained, 

by Ws deſertion of his troops and a precipitate flight; 

10 that finding himſelf oppreſſed with numbers, cruelly 

wounded, OF K in danger of falling alive into the hands 
of the Parthi ans, he choſe to die by the ſword of his 

Armour-hearer. , Thus while he aſpired, as CickRo ſays, 

to the fame of another Cxxus or oi MN he fell 

ſhort of that glory, which many of his Predeceſſors had 

reaped, from a ſucceſſion of ri con _— by their 


country, as as che reward 3 Bei 4251 ces . 


By 


[* Hoc magis fum Pusz.10 e 1 tempore maxime, ficut alterum parentem & 
me quanquam a * oper, tamen * obſervat & digit. LEP. Fam. - Cay 
| | RASSUM 


P CICERO ww 
Kant H;"the college of Aupurs; for which CiexkO declared Colt 


Cn. Dourri- 


himſelf a Candidate: nor was any one ſo hardy as to ap- 


USCAL vi- 
pear againſt” him, except HmRUSs, the Tibun, Who; zl Val antes 
truſting to the popularity of his office and Pomyty's fa- Ml. 
vor, had the vanity to pretend to it: but a Competition 
ſo unequal furniſhed matter of raillery onely to CioxkO; 
who was choſen without any difficulty or ſtruggle, with 
the unanimous approbation of the whole body [n]. This 
College, from the laſt regulation of it by 8vIL A, conſiſted 
of fifteen, who were all perſons of the firſt diſtinction in 
Rome : it was a prieſthood for life, of a character indeli- 
1 ble; which no crime or forfeiture could efface: the 
Prieſts of all kinds were originally choſen by their Col- 
leges; till Dourrius, a Tribun, about fifty years before; 
transferred the choice of them to the people; whoſe au- 
thority was held to be ſupreme in ſacred, as well as civil 
affairs [o]. This act was reverſed by SyLLa, and the an- 
cient right reſtored to the Colleges; but Lazrznus, when 
Tribun, in Cickzo's Conſulſhip, recalled the law of Do- 
MITIUS, to facilitate CæsAk's advancement to the High- 
Prieſthood: it was neceſſary however, that every Can- 
didate ſbould be nominated to the people by two Augurs, 
_ who gave @ ſolemn teſtimony upon oath of his dignity and 
 furneſs for the office : this was done in Cictros caſe by 
Pourzv and HorTEeNs1us, the two moſt eminent mem- 


yy 142 08 


P. Cras8uM ex omni nobilitate adoleſ- ingenium fatis acre, & orationis non inelegang 
centem dilexi plurimum, &c. Lib. 13. Wy con prætereaque fine arrogantia gravis 

Cum P. Cass, cum initio atatis ad efle videbatur, & fine ſegnitie verecundus, &c. 
amicitiam ſe meam contuliſſet, ſæpe egiſſe Vid. Brut. p. 407. It. Plut. in Craſſ. 
me arbitror, cum eum vehementiſſime hor- [] Quomodo Hixzgum putas Auguratus 
tarer, ut eam laudis viam rectiſſimam eſſe tui competitorem——bp, Fam. 8 85 
duceret, quam majores ejus ei tritam re- [e] Atque hoc idem de cæteris Sacerdotiis 
liquiſſent. Erat enim cum inſtitutus optime, Cx, Douirius Tribunus Pl. tulit, &c, De 
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tum plane perfecteque eruditus. Ineratque & Leg. Ag, 2. 7. 
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en bet ef the College; and after the cleftian, he was in- 
05. , Halled with all = ulyal formalities by Hon NUN Lal 

Tab... As in the laſt ye ſo in this, the factions of the 
Fc "5408 City. prevented e choice of Conſuls the Sad 

- Mazzaua, T, LETS Muo, rae kns Serie, and P. Praurms 
Hxrsæus puſhed on their ſeveral intereſts with ſuch open 
violence and bribery, ee 
carried onely by -oney on arms Ig. Cr was av 
ing in at the lame time for the Pretorſhip, and emp! 
ing all his credit and intereſt to diſappoint Me; by 
| Whole obtaining the Conſulſhip, he was ſure te be: ecli 15 
and cantrouled, in the N of: his ſubordinate magiſi 
L]. Powesy. was wholly averſe to Mao, Who Lid 
e eee which he expected, but ſeemed to 
aſſect an Pao ai truſt, to his own ſtrength, 
whale the other two competitors were wholly at his de- 
vation: Hyes us had been bis Rueſ/ter, — always his 
Creature; and he deſigned to make Scirio. his Fatber-in- 
lau, by marrying his pps CORNELIA,'a Lady of ce- 
lebrated accompliſhments, the widow of young Fans 

Ciczro, on the other hand, ſerved. Mio to the utmoſt 

of his power, and ardently wiſhed his ſucceſs : this he 
owed to Mito's conſtant ach to him, which at 
all hazards he now reſolved to repay : the affair however 
was likely to give him much — A as: well from the 
difficulty of the . OPPO ſition, as from Mi o' on con- 
duct, and unbounded prodigality, which threatened the 


- 


eim em re me Augurem a toto auguru inſtitutis in parents eum lcocoler 
off, nan Cu. "Fo. & Q eg Brut. init | 
HoxTEns1Uus nominaverunt 3 z neque enim 3 Plutar. in Cato. — 
licebat a pluribus nominari——Phibp. 2. 2.. 2 N ei, mancam ac debilem 
Cooptatum. me ab eo in collegium recor- Præturam ſuam futuram Conſule Milone— 
— in quo juratus judicium dignitatis me Pro Milon. 9. 
: & inauguratum ab eodem, ex quo, 


OP M TUDLI S G reERNU 
Hi all his fortunes : in a Letter to his Brother, * Vid: 4700. 
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was fill with CG AR; he ſys, “ Nothing can be m "Get. 
«" wretched than theſe men and theſe Ge! wherefore ore 8 . 


„ ſincæ no pleafure can now be had from the Republic, er 
e I know not why I thould make myſelf uneaſy + books, 
tuch, quiet, my Country houſes, afid above MM, m my 
e children are my fok delight: Mrio is my onely trouble: 
</T with his 'Conſulfhip may put an end to it; in which 
Iwill not take leſs pains, than 1 did in my own; and 
« you willathſt us there alſo, as your now do: all things 
” ſtand well with him, unleſs ſome violence defeat us 
*I am afraid onely, HoW His money will hold out: for 
he is mad beyond all bounds in the trag nee of 
4 his ſhews, which he is now preparing at the expe of 
2 50000 J. but it ſhalt be my care to check his incon- 
6. e chis one article, as far as Lam able, 
IN. by ide of this cpr c; Curro ws evitting 
ade from Aja, and expected ſhortly at Rome ; whence 
Cicnro ſent an expreſs to meet him on the road, ot at 
his landing in Traly, with a moſt earneft and prefling 


Boer to engage him te Mo $ Intereſt. 
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51 Itaque ex Rep. quoniam nihil jam vo- 
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1 T. Cleric, 


luptatis capi ſt; cur ſtomacher, neſcio. 
Litteræ me & 
que delectant, maximeque goon noſtri. An- 
gi unus Milo. Sed velim finem afferat Con- 
ulatus ; in quo enitar non minus quam ſum 
eniſus in noſtro: - tuque iſtinc, quod facis, ad- 
juvabis. De quo cætera (niſi plane vis "wy 
= rette ſunt: de re familiari timeo. 


"PT ON Ane tu bs” 1 | 


udia noſtra, & otium; Villæ- 


Qui ludos H. 8. CCC. comparet. Cufus in 
hoc uno LW & ego ſuſtinebo, ut 
potero—— Ad Quint. 3. 

Cicero had great * for the appre- 
henſions, which he expreſſes on account of 
M110's extravagance : for Miro had already 
waſted three eſtates in giving plays and ſhews 
to the people; and when he went ſoon after 
into exil was found to owe ſtill above half. a 
million of our money. Plin. I. + 15. Aſcon. 


Argum:; in Milon. 
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M. T. Ciczroy to C. Cuno pb 


3 * 2 I - 85 
t lech, Em vun = 


j 1 
TO: at 


- 


f1WO itt 107 
your coming towards 
« T[toty,” I ſent away 8. Viiuws, Muo's friend, with this 
Letter to you: but when your arrival was ſuppoſed to 
be near, and it was known for certain, that you had 
<< jeſt Aa, and were upon the road to Name, the im- 


portance of the ſubject left no room to fear, that we 
©. ſhould- be thought to ſend too haſtily, when we were 
deſirous to have it delivered to you as ſoon as poſſible. 
If my ſervices to you, Cukio, were really fo great, 


as they are proclamed to be by you, rather than con- 


fſidered by me, I ſhould be more reſerved in aſking, if 


“J had any great favor to beg of you: for it goes hard 
ce with a modeſt man, to aſk any thing conſiderable of 
«one, whom he takes to be obliged to him; leſt he be 
« thought to demand, rather than to aſk ; and to look 
upon it as a debt, not as a kindneſs. But ſince your 
4 ſervices to me, ſo eminently diſplayed in my late 
«troubles; are known to all to be the greateſt; and it 


obliged to thoſe, to whom we are already much obliged; 


made no ſcruple to beg of you by Letter, what of all 


00 things is the moſt important and n to me. For 
J am not afraid, leſt I ſhould not be able to ſuſtain 
s the weight of all your favors; though ever ſo nume- 
«.rous 3- being confident, that there is none ſo great, 
*« which my mind is not able, both fully to contain, and 
% amply to requite and illuſtrate. I have placed all my 
« ſtudies, pains, care, induſtry, thoughts, and in ſhort, 
« my very ſoul on Mizo's Conſulthip ; and have reſolved 


cc with 
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OF! M'TUEDIUS CICERO 5323 
< with myſelf, to expect from it, not onely the com- Guben. 
c mon fruit of duty, but the praiſe even of piety : nor 
e was any man, I believe, ever fo ſollicitous, for his own —_ 
< ſafety and fortunes, as I am for his honor; on which © 
66 have fixed all my views and hopes. You, I perceive, 
can be of ſuch ſervice to him, if you pleaſe, that we 
ſhall have no occaſion for any thing farther, We have 
ce already with us, the good wiſhes of all the honeſt; 
engaged to him by his Tribunate; and, as you will 
„ imagine alſo, I hope, by his attachment to me: of 
the populace and the multitude, by the magnificence 
c of his ſhews and the generoſity of his nature: of the 
youth and men of intereſt, by his own peculiar credit 
or diligence among that ſort: he has all my aſſiſtance 
«likewiſe, which, though of little weight, yet being 
allowed by all to be juſt and due to him, may perhaps 
ebe of ſome influence. What we want, is a Captain 
© and Leader, or a Pilot, as it were, of all thoſe winds; 
and were we to chuſe one out of the whole City, we 
could not find a man ſo fit for the purpoſe: as you. 
© Wherefore, if from all the pains, which I am now 
taking for Mo, you can believe me to be mindfull 
ce of benefits; if gratefull; if a good man; if worthy 
ein ſhort of your kindneſs; I beg of you to relieve my 
preſent ſollicitude, and lend your helping hand to my 
praiſe; or, to ſpeak more truly, to my ſafety. As to 
T. Ax xius himſelf, I promiſe you, if you embrace 
him, that you will not find a man of a greater mind, 
« gravity, conſtancy, or of greater affection to you: 
and as for myſelf, you will add ſuch a luſter and freſh 
| «© dignity to me, that I ſhall readily own you, to have 
_ « ſhewn the ſame zeal for my honor, which you exerted 
- before 


534 
— before for 


4 ſtill farther; dut I now recommend and throw tlie 


But while all things were proceding very proſperouſſy in 


_w- 
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preſervution. If was not ſure} from 
„ hat I have already ſaid; that | you) would fee” how 
5. much take rity y be intereſted in this affair, 
4 and how much it concerns me, not onely to firupple 
<< but even to fight for Mmo's fuoceſi, Tfhould prefs you 


whole cauſe, 'and-myfelF alſo with it, into vw. hands; 

<< and beg of you, to aſſure yourſelf of this one thing; 
4 chat if 1 obtain this favor from you, I thallt be more 
4 indebted almoſt to you, than even to MIL himſelf; 


550 fince my ſafety, in which I was principally affiſted by 


him, was not ſo dear, as the picty of ſhewing my | 
« pratitude will be agreeable to me; which I am per- 


© funded, 1 ſhall be able to effect Te 


6 Aden (OP | 


Cf; $F; 


Tas dende 4 "I ter _ were ee m 


Mos intereſt: but Three of the Tribuns were violent 


againſt him, Q. Pourrws Rorus, Monamtos PLaxeus 
Bons a, and SarLusT be ——— the other feven were 
his faſt friends, but above all M. CLI Os, who, out of 


to Cickxo, ſerved him with a particular Zeal. 


his favor, and nothing ſeemed 


wanting to crown his fuc- 


_ ceſs, but to bring on the election, which his adverſaries, 
for that reaſon, were laboring to keep 


back; all his 
hopes and fortunes were blaſted at once by an unhappy 
rencounter with his old enemy Croprus,” in which CLo- 


pius was killed by his ſervants and by his command. B 
Tunm meeting was wholly accidental, onthe Appian road, 
not far from the —_ J Crobius coming home from the 


country | 


DL] Ep. Fam. 2. 6. 


” 
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country towards Rowe; Miro going out about three in the 4. Urb. 501. 
akternoon 3 the firſt on boekiarks/wich three compani- * 


ons, and thirty ſervanta well armed; the latter in a Cha- 


riot with his wife and one friend, but with a much greater 
retimue, and among them ſome Gladiators: The ſervants 
on both ſides began preſently to inſult each other; when 
Crops turning brifkly to ſome of Muo's men, who 
were neareſt: to him, and threatening them with his 
uſual fterceneſs, received a wound in the ſhoulder, from 
one of the Gladiators; and after receiving ſeveral more 
in the general fray, which inſtantly enſued, finding his 
life in danger, was forced to fly for ſhelter into a neigh- 
bouring Tavern. Miro heated by this ſucceſs, and the 
— = revenge, and reflecting, that he had already 
enough, to give his enemy a great advantage againſt 
him, if he was left alive to 2 reſolved, coy 
erer was the conſequence, to have the pleaſure of deſtroy- 
ing him, and fo ordered the houſe to be ſtormed, and 
Cronius to be dragged out and murthered: the Maſter 
of the Tavern was likewiſe killed, with eleven of 
CLonius's ſervants, while the reſt ſaved themſelves by 
flight: ſo that Cropius's body was left in the road, 
where it fell, till S. Tzpius, a Senator, happening to 
come by, took it up into his Chaiſe, and brought it with 
him to Rome; where it was expoſed in that condition, 
all covered with blood and wounds, to the view of the 
populace, who flocked about it in crowds to lament 
the miſerable fate of their Leader. The next day, the 
mob headed by S. CLopius, a kinſman of the deceaſed, 
and one of his chief Incendiaries, carried the body naked, 
ſo as all the wounds might be ſeen, into the Forum, and 
placed it in the Roſtra; where the Three Tribuns, Miro's 
enemies, 
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ſuited, to the lamentable . by which they i 
their mercenaries to ſuch a heigth of fury, that) ſnatch- 
ing up the body, they ran away with it into the Senate 
houſe, and tearing up the benches, tables, and ey 
thing combuſtible, dreſied up a funeral pile upon the ſpot, 
and together with the body, burnt the houſe itſelf, with 


a Baſilica alſo, or public Hall adjoining: called the Po. 


cian; and in the — fit of madneſs, proceded: to ſtorm 


the houſe of Miro, and of M. og the Interrex, 


upon himſelf as undone, was meditating nothing before, 


but were repulſed in both attacks, with Gig loſs [#]. "I 


_  Tazss, extravagancies raiſed great indignation in the 
City; and gave a turn in favor of Miro; who looking 


but a voluntary exil: but now taking courage, he ven- 
tured to appear in public, and was introduced into ebe 
Roftra, by CxlLius; J where he made his defence to the 
people; and to mitigate their reſentment diſtributed 


through all the Tribes above three pounds à man, to every 


poor Citiaen. But all his pains and expence were to little 
purpaſe; for the three 7555 guns employed all the arts of 

arty and faction to keep up the ill humor of the popu- 
— ; and what was more fatal, Pour xy. would not de 


brought into any meaſures of accommodating the matter; 


ſo that the tumults ſtill encreaſing, the Senate paſſed a 
decree, that the Interrex, a afited by the Tri = and 


Power PBY, r tale ee that 45 Kalle receiued no 
| Re; 


; (> LLALLEL SS 4 
nquam | re vera, fuerat R _ N turum inteligeret, par autem magnum 
wii intil. I. 6. e. 5. ſolatĩium eſſet habiturus, etiam fi ſubeunda 


Eanioageacy 79 perv TIA: vTyoavl- ard, pœna eſſet, exturbari tabernam juſſit. Ita 
” Ts Teavude, is mieryiyvoils, a pol ee ba. Clodius latens extractus eſt, multiſque vulne- 
Dio. |. 40. p. 143. ribus confectus—&c. Vid. Aſconii Argum. 


Milo, ut cognovit vulneratum Clodium, in 27555 
cum ſibi pericyloſius *. etiam, vivo eo, fu- 
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detriment; and chur Pour EV, in particular, 'ſhould raiſe N zes. 

a2 lach uf vr oops for the cummom ſeciuity; which he pie cs. For, 
ſentiy drew together from all parts of Traly: In this con. 1, lf. 
fuſion, the rumor of a Didtator was — induftriouſly dne legs. 
revival, and gave a freſh alarm. to the Senate; who, to . 

avoid the greater evil; reſolved preſently to create Pourxv 

the fingle Conſul: fo char rbe Imerrer, SxRVIUSs Surricrus, 

declared his election ne ; ng, your an hy wages ca of 

near two'months | x\. 

Pour Ev applied himſelf Singlet to calm*the pub- 

lic diſorders, and ' publiſhed ſeveral mew Laws, prepared. 

by him for that purpoſe : one of them was, to appoint 

ſpecial commiſſion, © to inquire into Clobius's death, 

the burning of the 'Senate-boufe, and the artack on M L- 

PIDUS3z\ and to appoint am extraordinary fudye, of Con- 

ſular rank, to prefide in it : a ſecond was, againſt bri- 

bery and corruption in eleftions, with the infliftion of 

new an ſeverer penalties. By theſe laws, the method 

of trials was altered, and the length of them limited: 

three days were —— for the examination of witneſſes, 

and the e for the ſentence; on which the Accuſer was 

to have tuo hours onely, to enforte the tharge ; the Cri- 

minal three, for his defence [y] which regulation TAci- 

rs ſeems to conſider, as the frft 75 towards the ruin 

of the Roman eloquence ; by impoſing reins, as it were, 

upon it's free and ancient courſe 25 CxL1us oppoſed 

his negative to theſe Laws, as being rather privileges, 

than Laws, and provided particularly againſi Miro: 

but he \ was ſoon IS. to withdraw it, 8 Powmesy's 


2 2 2 £5 | declaring, 


Ibid. | i — . de Orator. 38. 


x] Vid. Dio, ibid; & Aſcon. Argum. aſtrimxit, impoſuitque veluti ores eloquen- 
BY Primus tertio Conſulatu Cn. Pompeius 
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410 fs declari ring, rbut be would. ſupport them Ve Arms. 
Cu, Hope u The thres Tribuns, all the 8 A ha- 
ranguing, and terrifying the City with forged. ſtories, of 
magazines of arms prepared mg Mio, . for maſſacring 
bis enemies, — ptr City; and — their 
creatures in IW 4 to vouch the truth of them to the 
people © they charged him particularly, with a defign: 
again Powvty's. life; and brought om Licixtus, 4 
killer of the victims for ſacrifice, to ddaclars #bat MO 
ſervants had confeſſed it to him in their cups, and then an- 
deavoured to kill him, le be | fbould diſcuuer it: and to 
make his flory the more credible, @ flight wound in 
his fide, made by himelf, which affirmed to have been 
given by the ſtroke of 4 Gladiator. Porz himſelf 
— this fact, and laid am arcount of it befare. the 
Senate; and by doubling his guard affected to intimate a real 
apprehenſion of danger |]. Nor were they leſs induſtrious 
to raiſe: a clamor againſt Cicxxo; and, in order to de- 
ter him from pleading Miro's cauſe, threatened him alſo 
with trials and proſecutions; giving it out every. where, 
that Clopius was Killed indeed by the hand of Mito, but 
by the advice and contrivance of a greater mam [G. Vet 
fuch was his conſtancy to his friend, fays ASCONIUS, that 
neither the loſs of popular favor, nor — vs fufpicions, 


aon his own danger, nor the terror of arms could. divert 


him bug the r " ee Nt Mito $ ab Ms 109 
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a Wann P Liciniug makes videlicn me 3 e hes 
11 maximo, Wes Milonis wo gu mines de ſeribebant. Tb. 18. uren 
ios factos confeſſos eſſe, de interficiendo [e] Tanta tamen conſtantia ac fides fuit 
. Pompeio conjuraſſe——de amicorum ſen- Ciceronis, ut non populi a ſe alienatione, 
tentia rem defert ad Senatum—Pro Milon. 24. non Cn. Pompeii ſuſpicionibus, non periculi 
{5} Scitis, Judices, fuiſſe, qui in har roga- futuri metu,—non; , que. palam in Mi- 
tione ſuadenda dicerent, Milonis manu cxdem lonem ſumpta erant, terreri * a de- 
eſſe factam, conſilio vero majoris alicujus: Tenhione £149. Argum. 


or MTU ED IUSCTCRROF | 555 
Bor it was PoE inſunence m avthority," which A. Ut, * 
ruined" Mio fd Jr 9 He was the only man in Name, who 008 pre 
had the power either to bring him to a trial, or to get u, lll. 
him condemned not that he was coneetned for Croprus's ct Os 
death, or the manner of it, but pleaſed rather, that the 
1 freed at any rate from ſo peſtilent a De- 
; yet he reſolved to take the benefit of the o- 
— 5 — getting rid of Mio too, from whoſe ambition 
and high ſpirit ko had cauſe to a 


pprehend no leſs trouble. 
He would not liſten therefore to any overtures, which were 


made to him by Miro's friends; and when Miro offered 
ro drop hir ſuit for the Confilſbip, if that would ſa- 
tisfy Hint, he anſwered, that he would not concern himſelf 
with any man's ſuing or defiſting, nor give any Ton 
to the power and inclination of the Roman people. 
attended the trial in perſon with a ſtrong e 
ſerve peace, and prevent any violence from either ſide: 
there were many clear and pofitive proofs produced againſt 
Miro, though ſome of them were ſuppoſed to be forged: 
among the reſt, the 7 eftal virgins depoſed, that a woman 
unknown came to them in Milos name, to diſcharge 4 vom, 
ſaid to be maile by him, on the actount of Cnoprus'r death [el. 
Wr the examination was over, MunaTius PLANcus 
called the people together, and exhorted them to appear 
in a full body the next day, when judgement was to be 
given, and to declare their ſentiments in ſo public a man- 
ner, that the criminal might not be ſuffered to eſcape; 
which Cicxxo reflects upon in the defence, as an infult 
on the AE of the Bench JJ Early in the ee 
” ; 2 K el 
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_ Milonem reum non magis invidia facti, n Ut intellgats contra heſternam illam 
quam Pompeii damnavit voluntas. Vell. P. 2, concionem licere vobis; quod ſentiatis, libere 


47- judicare. Pro Mil. 26. Vid. Aſcon. ibid. 
8 Vid. Aſconii argum. in Milon, 
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„ver the eleventh of April, the ſhops were all ſhut; and the 
Cs 8 whole, Oity ga ered into the Forum; 5 where the Avenues 
Wal 1 3 Were podcfled,by PoMeEY's: ſoldiers, - and he himſelf ſeated. 
Vue boueza. in a conſpicuous part, to overlook: the whole: proceding;- 
and. hinder all diſturbance. The accuſers were, Young 
Arrius, be Mepbew of Clopius, M. Axroius, and 
P. Varus; who, according to the new law, employed 
7wo. hours, in ſupporting their Indictment. Ciego was 
the onely advocate on M's fide ; but as ſoon as he roſe 
up to = he was received-with.fo rude a clamor-by the 
Croplaxs, bat be was much -diſcompoſed and daunted at 
bis firſt ſetting out; yet recovered. ſpirit enough; to g 
through his ſpeech of three hours; which was talen down © 
in writing, and publiſhed as it was delivered; though the 
copy of it now extant is ſuppoſed. to have been — 
and corrected by him afterwards, for a — to Miro 
in his exil [g]. 
Ix. the council af Mirc's de, Ch were N 
opinion, that he ſhould defend himſelf, & aui tbe 
death, of CTLobius, 10 be an aft of public benefit + — 
Cictro: thought that defence too deſperate; as it would 
diſguſt — grave, by opening ſo great a door to licence; 
and offend the . powerfull, leſt the precedent-ſhould de 
extended to en e But young. Bxurus was not ſo. 
cautious; who in an oration, which he compoſed and 
publiſhed afterwards in vindication of Mo, maintained 
I killing of CLopius. to berright and juſt, and of great 
ſervice. to the Republic nw I. was - DOCArIG NR, that, on 


[2] Cicero, cum inciperet 8 acceptus crimen, Beende Clodium pro Repub. fuiſſe, 
eſt acclamatione Clodianorum—itaque non ea, quam formam M: Brutus ſecutus eſt in ea 
qua ſolitus erat conſtantia dixit. Manet autem oratione, quam pro Milone compoſuit, & a 
illa quoque excepta ejus Oratio——Aſcon. edidit, quamvis non egiſſet, Ciceroni id non. 
Argum,— 6 ae 155 

[ 5+] Cum quibuſdam placniſſet, i ita defendi | 
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both ſides, they had often hr eutened death io tuch ober: A. bib. 701. 
Gropws eſpecially” had declared ſeveral times both to c. r. al 
the Schate and the people, zbar Miro ought 10 h kill; wen 
and that, if the Conſulſbip could not be taken from him, Sine Collegay 
his life could : and when Favonius afted him once, whit 
hopes be could have of playing bis mad pranks, while 
Miro was living be reptied; that in three or four days 
at moſt; be fhould' live no more: which was ſpoken juſt N 
three days before the fatal rencounter, and arteſte by 
Favonivs [i]. Since Miro then was charged with be- 
ing the contriver of their meeting, and the aggreſſor in 
it, and ſeveral teſtimonies were produced to that purpoſe, 

Cictro choſe to riſk the cauſe on that iſſue; in hopes 
to perſuade, what ſeemed to be the moſt probable, 
that CLobius actually lay in wait for Mito, and con- 
trived the time and place; and that' Muo's part was 
but a neceſſary act of ſelf defence. This appeared plau- 
fible, from the nature of their equipage, and the circum- 
ſtances in which they met: for though Mis company 
was the more numerous, yet it was much more encum- 
bered, and unfit for an engagement, than his'adverſary's; 


he himſelf being in a Chariot with. his wife, and all be- 
women along with him; while CLlobrus with bis followers 
was on horſeback ; as if prepared and equipped for fight- 
ing [El. He did not preclude himſelf however by this 

F Wh, 1G re SH, ee ee NIGER 


[1 Etenim palam dictitabat, oonſulatum 
Miloni eripi non poſle, vitam paſſe, Signi- 
ficavit hoc ſæpe in Senatu; dixit in concione. 


Quinetiam Favonio, quærenti ex eo, qua ſpe 


fureret, Milone vivo? Reſpondit, triduo illum, 


ad ſummum quatriduo periturum. Pro Mil. 9. 


Poſt diem tertium geſta res eſt, quam dixe- 


rat. Ib. 16. to 

[4] Interim cum ſeiret Chdius——Tter ſo- 
lenne—neceffarium—Miloni eſſe Lanuvium 
Roma ipſe profectus pridie eſt, ut ante ſuum 
fundum, quod re intelle&um eſt, infidias 


Miloni collocaret——Milo autem cum in Se 


natu fuiſſet eo die, quoad Senatus dimiſſus eſt, 
domum venit, calceos & veſtimenta mutayvit: 


paulliſper, dum ſe uxor, ut fit, comparat, com- 
moratus eſt obviam fit ei Clodius expedi- 
tus in equo, nulla rheda, nullis impedimentis, 


nullis Græcis Comitibus, fine uxore, quod 


nunquam fere; cum hic Infidiator,. Milo) 


cum uxore in rheda veheretur penulatus, mag- 


no & impedito & muliebri ac delicato ancilla- 


rum & puerorum comitatu —— Pro Mil. 16; 
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A. Nis. 501. from tlie other plea, which he oſten takes" occaliori to 


ce essen inſindate, hr if Mito had really defipned und contrived 
Tk t Lill Crobrus, he would have deſerved honors inflead of 
dr Gabe puuiſbment, for cutting off fo deſperate and dangerous 
an enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome IJ. 
- + Ins this ſpeech for Muro, after he had ſhewn the fol- 
ly of paying ſuch a regard to the idle rumors and for- 
geries of his enemies, as to give them the credit of an 
examination; he touches Pour vs conduct and pre 
tended No with a fine and maſterly raillery ; and 
a kind of prophetic foreſight of what might one day 
happen, addreſſes himfelf to him in a very pathetic 
manner. I could not but applaud, '/ays he, the 
„ wonderfull diligence of Pour in theſe inquiries: 
but to tell you freely, what I think; thoſe, who are 
charged with the care of the whole Republic, are 
« forced to hear many things, which they would con- 
ce temn, if they were at liberty todo it. He could not 
« refuſe an audience to that: paultry fellow, Licixius, 
« ho gave the information about Mtto's ſervants---——-- 
« '] was ſent for among the firſt of thoſe friends, by 
« whoſe advice he laid it before the Senate; and was, 
„ I own, in no' ſmall conſternation, to ſee the Guar- 
ce dian both of me and my Country under ſo great an 
« apprehenſion; yet I could not help wondering, that 
« ſuch credit was given to a Butcher; ſuch regard to 
« drunken ſlaves; and how the wound in the man's 
. & fide, which ſeemed to be the prick onely of a needle, 
nne e — 2 . der 3 Tamas | 
ue audite cives : P. Clodium interfeci : ejus nullis afficietis, ſed etiam ad ſupplicium rapi 


urores, quos nullis jam legibus, nullis judi- patiemini ?——Pro Mil. 28—&c. 
ciis frænare poteramus, hoc ferro, atque hac | " Da 
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in ſo public a place, — nothing at all of it; yet the 
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1 be taken for the ſtroke of a Gladiator. 
eee eee — 
ear; an to uſpicious o eye 
that you * 0g reaſon 5 fear no 1 
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for ſeveral hours in the night: the neighbours, though 


affair was thought fit to be inquired into. I can never 
4, ſuſpect a man of Powezy's eminent courage, of be⸗ 
ing timorous; nor yet think any caution too great 
in one, who has taken upon himſelf the defence of 
* the whole Republic. A — likewiſe,; in a full 


houſe, affirmed lately in the Capitol, that Mio; had 


&© a dagger under his gown at that very time: Milo 


ſtript himſelf 1 1 in that moſt ſacred Temple; 
=_ ſince his life and manners would not give him 
credit, the thing - itſelf might ſpeak. for him, which 


was found to 55 falſe, and baſely forged. But if 


aſter all, Miro muſt ſtill be feared; it is no longer 
the affair of CLopius, but your ſuſpicions, Por, 


which we dread :. your, your ſuſpicions, I ſay, and 


ſpeak it ſo, that you may hear me. If thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions ſtick ſo dot that they are never to be Alot - 
if Jialy muſt never be free from new. levies, nor the 
City from arms, without MiLo's deſtruction ; he 
would not ſcruple, ſuch: is his nature and his prin- 
ciples, to bid to his Country, and ſubmit to a 
voluntary exil: but at taking leave, he would call upon 
Thee, O Thou Great One! as he now does, to con- 


| fider how uncertain and variable the condition of life 


is; how unſettled and inconſtant a thing fortune; 


what unfaithfullneſs there is in friends; what diſh- 


6 mulation. 


his caution, rather chan bes 


Us ug 


There Sine Collega, 
was a Tumor alſo, that Cnsan's houſe was attacked 
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A e e mulation ſuited to times and cireumſtances; what 

e deſertion, what cowardice in our dangers; even: of 
* Ik, 4 « thoſe, ho are deareſt to us: there „there will, 
vs Coley. <« I fay, be a time, and the day will — eome, 
| « when you, with ſafety ſtill, - I hope, to your fortunes, 
ſe. 4 8 changed perhaps by ſome turn of the com- 
. mon times, which, as experience ſhews, will - often 
to us all, may want the affection of the friend- 
44 lieſt, che fidelity of the worthieſt, the — of the 
<« braveſt man living, &c. n] a 


F one aud ion 27 Jud es, who ſat ap Mo bie. 
teen onely acquitted, and thirty eight condemned him: 
the votes were uſually given by ballot; but Caro, who 
abſolved him, choſe to give his vote openlys; rand if he 
had done it earlier, ſays VELLRIUSs, would 580 drawn 
others after bim; frice all were convinced, that he, who 
was killed, was, of all who had ever wy the 0 Per- 
uicious enemy to his Country, and to all good men []. 
Milo went into exil at Marſeilles, a few days after his 
condemnation: his debts were ſo great, that he was glad 
to retire the ſooner from the importunity of his Credi: 
tors; for whoſe ſatisfaction his whole ' eſtate was fold 
by public auction. Here Ciczro ſtill continued his 
care for him, and in concert with Mizo's friends, ordered 
one of his wite's freedmen, PriLoTIMUs, to aſſiſt at ws 
fale, and to purchaſe the » as part of the effects, in 
order to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the beſt adrattage, 
for the benefit « 2 Milo du ie whe PFupera, if oy 
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[an] Pro Mil. 24, 25, Nora ny + civem ecciſum, quo nemo n Reip. 

8 M. Cato palam lata abſolyit ſententia, neque bonis inimicior vixerat. — Vell 
quan ſi maturivs tuliſſet, non defuifſent, qui P. 2, 47. 205 00-22 #407 
8 exemplum, probarentque eum 
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thing could be ſaued for them. But his intended fervice &. vb 
P. HILOTIMUS Was ſuſpected of playing the 


. 


as 
wus III. 


ſecreting part of the effects to his own uſe; Which 


gave Cicrro great uneaſineſs; fo that he preſſed A ri- 
cus and Cælius, to enquire into the matter very nar- 
rowly, and oblige Punornius to give ſatisfuction to 
Mugo's friends; and to ſee eſpecially, that his own repu- 
tation did not ſuffer by the management of his ſervant [o]. 
Through this whole ſtruggle about Milo, Powys treated 
Cicsro-with great humanity : he aſſigned him a guard 
at the trial; forgave all his labors for his friend, though 
in oppoſition to himſelf; and fo far from reſenting what 
, 47 would: not ſuffer other people's reſentments to hurt 
Tux next trial before the ſame Tribunal and for the 
ſame crime, was of M. Saurtius, one of MiLo's confi- 
dents, charged with being the ringleader, in florming 
the bouſe, and killing CLopius : he was defended alſo 
by Cicxxo, and- acquitted onely by one vote: but being 
accuſed a ſecond time on the fame account, though for 
a different fact, and again defended by C1czro, he was 
acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. Cropivs, the 
Captain of the other fide, had not the luck to eſcape fo 
N R. 4A well; 


el Corfilium meum hoc fuerat, primum 
ut in poteſtate noſtra res eſſet, ne illum ma- 
lus emptor & alienus mancipiis, quæ permul- 
ta ſecum habet, ſpoliaret: deinde ut Fauſtæ, 
cui cautum ille voluiſſet, ratum eſſet. Erat 
etiam illud, ut ipſi nos, ſi quid ſervari poſſet, 
quam facillime ſervaremus. Nunc rem to- 
tam perſpicias velim—$Si ille queritur—$1 
idem Fauſta vult, Philotimus, ut ego ei co- 
ram dixeram, mihique ille receperat, ne fit 
invito Milone in bonis—Ad Att. 5. 8. it. 6. 4. 
- Quod ad Philotimi liberti officium & bona 


Milonis attinet, dedimus operam ut & Philo- 
timus quam honeſtiſſime Miloni abſenti, ejuſ- 
ue neceflariis ſatis faceret, & ſecundum ejus 
dem & ſedulitatem exiſtimatio tua conſerva- 
retur. Ep. Fam. 8. 3. | 
[] Qua humanitate tulit contentionem 
meam pro Milone, adverſante interdum acti- 
onibus ſuis ? ſtudio providit, ne quæ me 
illius temporis invidia attingeret ? Cum me 
conſilio, tum auctoxitate, cum armis denique 
texit ſuis Ib. 3. 10. | 
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$46 
.-: 4+ | wells: but was condemned and baniſhed with ſeyeral 

135 n to the great joy of the City, for 
= burning the Senate-houfe, and the ee Commit- 
wy  red:upon;Cronus's death I. 6 | 
A. Urb. 501. Pourzr no ſooner publiſhed Frog new tos againſt 
f 2 bribery, than the late Conſular Candidates, Scirio. and 
«. Power Hyeszus, were ſeverally #mpeached it; and 

bee il, both of them — guilty, NR great d NS 
era: cool being condemned : — Powe, calling the body on 
bei. the Judges together, begged it of them as a favor, rhaz, 
our of the great number of tate Criminals, they would 
remit Scieio to him: whom after he had reſcued from 
this proſecution, he declared bis Collegue + in the Conſul- 
ſhip, far the laſt fue months of the year; having firſt 
made him His Father-in-law by Ws his daughter, 
Corntilia. The other Candidate, Hyves aus; was left 
to the mercy. of the law; and being likely to fare the 
worſe for Scir1o's eſcape, and to be made a facrifice to 
the popular odium, he watched an opportunity of ac- 
ceſs to PoupEVY, as he was coming out of bis bath, and 
throwing himſelf at his feet, implored his protection: but 
though he had been his e and ever obſequious to 
his will, yet Poweety is faid to have thruſt him away 
with great haughtineſs and inhumanity, telling him 
badly, that he would onely. ſpoil his ſupper by detaining 
him|r |. 

Bede the end of the year, CIicꝝRO had ſome amends 

for the loſs of his friend d M by the condemnation and 


baniſhment 


[4] Aſcon. Argum. pro Milon. — aliud agere, quam ut convivium ſuum mora- 
[7] Cn. autem Pompeius quam inſolenter? retur, eh Ille vero P. Scipionem, 
Qui balneo egreſſus, ante pedes ſuos proſtra- Socerum ſuum, legibus noxium, quas ipſe tu- 
tum Hypſæum ambitus reum & nobilem vi- lerat, in maxima quidem reorum & illuſtrium 
rum & Abi amicum, jacentem reliquit, con- ruina, - muneris loco a Judicibus depoſcere— 


tumelioſa voce proculcatum. Nihil enim eum Val. Max. 9. 5. it. Plutar. in * 
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| Prancvs Bons à, 


or n TEL TUS re 60 
baniſhment of Prob of the Pibunt, the common enemies . vit. 7or. 
of therm both, Q. Po RUS Rürvs, 2 T. MoxxTIs con” 
for the violence o, their Tribunare, "es. 
and burning the Senate-houſe: As ſoon as their office Q ende 
expired, Cxrws accuſed the firſt ; and Crexno himfelf darin, 
the ſecond ; the onely cauſe, excepting that of VEIREs,ů• 


in Which he ever acted the part of an Accigſer. But Buxs A 


had "deſerved it, both for his public behaviour in his 
office, and his perfonal injuries to CicꝝRo; who had de- 
fended and preſerved him in a former trial. He depended 


on PoufEx's faving him; and had no apprehenſion of 
danger, ſince Pourꝝyv undertook to plead his cauſe, be- 


fore Judges of his own appointing; yet by Cictro's 
vigor in managing the proſecution, he was condemned 


by an unanimous vote of the whole bench 10 Cicrro 
was highly pleaſed with this faceeſs, as he fi 
Letter to his friend Marrvs, which will explane the mo- 


gnifies in a 


tives of his conduct in it. | 
«I know very well, /ays he, that you rejoice at 
Bons A's fate, but you congratulate - me too coldly: 


„you imagine, you tell me, that for the ſordidneſs of 


J have more joy from this ſentence, than from the 

death of my enemy: for in the firſt place, I love to 
e purſue, rather by a trial, than the ſword; rather with 
« the glory, than the ruin of a friend; and it pleaſed 
« me extremely, to ſee ſo great an- inclination of all 
« honeſt men on my ſide, againſt the incredible pains 
« of one, the moſt eminent and powerfull : and laſtly, 
« what you will ſcarce think poſſible, I hated this fellow 
« worſe than CLopius himſelf : for I had attacked the 

P 4 A ani” cc one, 


cc 
cc 
the man, I take the leſs pleaſure in it: but believe me, 
cc 
cc 


DL] Plancum, qui omnibus ſententiis maximo veſtro plauſu condemnatus— Philip. 6. 4. 


* 
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A.-Urb. jor. one; but defended the other: and Croprus; when 
"Gf" the ſafety of the Republic was riſſted upon ny head, 
outer „ had ſomething great in view, not indeed from his 
Gesäuse on ſtrength, but the help of thoſe, who could not 
Merz:1v: © maintain their ground, whilſt I ſtood firm: but this 
„. ſilly Ape, out of a gayety of heart, choſe me parti- 
* cularly for the object of his invectives; and perſuaded 
c thoſe, who envied me, that he would be _ at 
their ſervice, to infult me at any warning. Where- 
fore T charge you to rejoice in good earneſt; for it is 
a great victory, which we have won. No Citizens 
«© were ever ſtouter than thoſe, who condemned him, 
- againſt ſo great a power of one, by whom themſelves 
were choſen Judges: which they would never have 
e done, if they had not made my cauſe and grief their 
< own. We are fo diſtfacted here by a multitude of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is againſt 
“all Intercalations, that we may ſee you as ſoon as poſ- 
« fble [t].“ mew | | e FOTO 
Soo after the death of Clopius, Cickxo ſeems to 
have written his Treatiſe on laws [u]; after the example 
of PLaTo, whom of all writers he moſt loved to imi- 
tate: for as PLaTo, after he had written on government 
in general, drew up a body of laws, adapted to that par- 
ticular form of it, which be had been delineating ; ſo 
CictRo choſe to deliver his political ſentiments in the 
ſame method [x]; not by tranſlating Pl Aro, but imi- 
tating his manner in the explication of them. This 


MBA. io po rinceps de Repab. conſcripfit, idemque ſe- 
Loe] Vid. de Legib. 2. 17. by de legibus ejus, id mihi credo eſſe 


[x] Sed ut vir doctiſſimus fecit Plato, atque faciundum— De Legib. 2. 6. 
idem graviſſ mus Philoſophorum omnium, qui 
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work. being deſigned then, as a ſupplement, or ſecond A. Us: or. 


volume to his other upon the Republic, was diſtributed N 
probably as that other was, into i books :\-for we meet v, Is 


| . p us Mag- 
with ſome quotations among the ancients, from the fourth _ i 
and fifth ; though there are but zhree now remaining, Msreuv: 


and thoſe in ſome places imperſect. In the firſt of 
theſe, he lays open the origin of lau and tbe fource 
of obligation; which he derives from the univerſal nature 

of things, or, as he explanes it, from the conſummate. rea- 


ſon or will of the ſupreme God [y]: in the other two 


books, he gives a body of laws, conformable to his own 
plan and idea of a well ordered City [&]: firſt, thoſe 
which relate to religion and the worſhip of the Gods ; 
ſecondly, thoſe hah preſcribe the duties and powers of 
the ſeveral magiſtrates, from which the peculiar form 
of each government is denominated. - Theſe laws are 
generally taken from the old conſtitution or cuſtom of 
Rome [a]; with ſome little variation and temperament, 
contrived to obviate the diſorders, to which that Repub- 
lic was liable, and to give it a ſtronger turn towards 
the Ariftocratical fide []: in the other books which are 
loſt, he had treated, as he tells us, of the particular 
rights and privileges of the Roman people [cl. 

6] Hane igitur video ſapientiſſimorum 


e ſententiam, legem neque hominum in- 
geniis excogitatam, nec ſcitum aliquod eſſe 


Repub. ſentiremus, in ſex libris ante dixi- 
mus, accommodabimus hoc tempore leges ad 


populorum, ſed æternum quiddam, quod uni- Ib 


verſum mundum regeret, imperandi prohi- 
bendique ſapientia. Ita principem legem il- 
lam & ultimam mentem eſſe dicebant, omnia 
ratione aut cogentis aut vetantis Dei 
Quamobrem lex vera atque princeps - ratio 


eſt recta ſummi Jovis. Ib. 2. 4. 
Lz] Nos autem quoniam—quz de optima 


| 13 Ib. 3. 20. 


illum, quem probamus, civitatis ſtatum. —— 
[a] Et ſi quæ forte a me bodie rogabuntur, 
quæ non ſint in noſtra Repub. nec fuerint, 
tamen erunt fere in more majorum, qui tum, 
ut lex, valebat. Ib. 2. 10. 


[5 Nihil habui; ſane non multum, quod 
uiarem novandum in legibus. Ib. 3. 5. 
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8 50 H H1STO RY. OP TH E LITE 
A. Urb. 01 PontrpRY Was preparing 27 Inferiptien. this ſurniner for 

Oise. 5. 
Got, ze front of the ew Temple," which he had lately built 


Cn; . 


vs Mas. 70 VENUS he Congueyeſs, containing as uſual, 7bz recital 
Ns III 


e, of all his Titles: but in drawing it up, a queſtion ha 

Aker ea to be ſtarted, ' about 'the manner of expreſſing his 12 

third Conſulſhip; whether it ſhould be 770 Conſul Tertium 
or Tertio. This was teferred to the principal Critics of 
Rome, who could not, it ſeerns, agree about it ; ſome 
of them contending for the one, ſome for the other; . 
ſo that Po EY left it to Cictro, to decide the matter, 
and to inſcribe what he thought the beſt. But CIC ER 

being unwilling to give judgement on either ſide, when 
there were great authorities on both, and VARRO 7 55 
them, adviſed Pork v, 70 ela the word in queſtion, 
and order 'TERT. onely to be inſcribed; which Fa de- 
clared the thing, kde determining the diſpute. From 
this fact we may obſerve, how | nicely exact they were 1n 
this age, in preſerving a propriety of language in their 
public monuments and inſcriptions [G]. 

Awone the other acts of Pourty, in this ita Con- 
ſulſbip, there was a new law againſt bribery, contrived 
to ſtrengthen the old ones, that were already ſubſiſting 
againſt it, 'by difqualifying all future Confuls and Præ- 
tors, from holding any 3 till ive years after the 
expiration of their Magiſtracies : for this was thought 
likely to give ſome Fe 4, to the eagerneſs of ſuing and 
bribing for thoſe great offices, when the chief fruit and 
benefit f them was removed to ſuch a diſtance ſe]. But 
ARE: the law jd, Pourzr took care to provide an 


exception 


C2] This ſtory is told by Tue, a favorite preſerved by A. Grrlius. 1. IC, I, 
+ flave & freedman of Cxcxro, in a Letter (e] Dio. p. 142. 3 


+ OF M. TULLTUS CICERO. 68x 
exception for himſelf, and £0 ger the 2 oberument of Spain A. Urb. 701. 
continued to him for froe years longer ; with an appoint- "Colt 
nent of money. fon the payment of his troops: and left this ©; Mie 
ſhould give offence. to Cs an, if ſomething, alſo of an d , 
extraordinary kind was not provided for him; he pro- MererLy: 
poſed a law, 0 diſpenſe with Ca8ar's abſence in ſuing 
for the Gonfulſbip 3 of which Cs ax at that time ſeemed 
very deſirous. Caius was the promotor of this law, 
engaged to it by Cie RR, at the joint requeſt of Po E 
and Czsar|f |; and it was carried with the concur- 
rence of all the Tribuns, though not without difficulty 
and obſtruction from the Senate: but his unuſual favor, 
inſtead of ſatisfying Cxs ar, ſerved onely, as SusTONIUs 
ſays, 10 raiſe his hopes and demands ſtill higher [g]. 
| By Powrsy's law, juſt mentioned, it was provided, 
that for a ſupply of Governors for the interval of five 
years, in which the Conſuls and Pretors were diſqualified, 
the Senators of Conſular and Pretorian rank, who had 
never held any foreign command, ſhould divide the vacant 
Provinces among themſelves by lot: in conſequence of 
which, Cictro, who was obliged to take his chance with 
the reſt, obtained the Government of Citicia, now in the 
hands of Aypivs, the late Conſul : this Province included 
alſo Piſidia, Pamphilia, and three Diocgſes, as they were 
called, or Diſtricts of Afia, together with the Iſland of 
Cyprus; for the guard of all which, "a fanding army 

was kept. up of two Legions, or about twelve thouſand 
foot; with two thouſand fix hundred horſe [b]: and thus 


.one 


[/] Rogatus ab ipſo Ravennæ de Cælio Quod ut adeptrs eſt, altiora jam meditans & 
Tribuno pleb. ab ipſo autem? Etiam a Cnæo ſpei plenus, nullum largitionis, aut officiorum 
noſtro. Ad Att. 7. 1. in quemquam genus publice privatimque 


[2] Egit cum Tribunis pleb. ut abſenti omiſit. Suet. J. Cz, 26. 
fibi—petitio ſecundi Conſulatus daretur— [>] Ad Att. 5. 15. 
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8 one of thoſe Provincial Governments, which were with- 


"Cot, held from others by law, to correct their inordinate paſ- 


Cn, Pourzi- 


v Mac. on for them, was, contrary to his will and 2 06 


a. truded at laft upon CictsRro; whoſe bu neſs it had 


| urn. v been through life to avoid them | 
| Tux City began now to feel the unhappy effects, both 
| of Jv ULIA's pots Crassus's death, from = mutual ap- 
pre enſions and jealouſies, which diſcovered themſelves 
more and more every day between PourE Y and Czsar : 
3 Senate was generally in Pourgv's intereſt; and 
to the name and authority of ſo great a Leader, 
were kan, e to humble the pride and ambition- of 
Cxsar, by recalling him from his Government; - whilſt 
. Cs ax, on the other hand, truſting to the ſtrength of his 
troops, reſolved to keep poſſeſſion of it in defiance of all 
their votes; and by drawing a part of his forces into he 
Italic or Gi alpine Gaul, 10 as to be ready at any warn- 
ing to ſupport his pretenſions, began to alarm all Tay 
with the melancholy proſpe& of an approaching civil 
war: and this was the ſituation of affairs, when Cicero 
fet forward towards his Government of C; 57 


[i Cum & contra e meam & imperio in Provinciam proficiſci neceſſe eſſet 
præter opinionem accidiſſet, ut mihi cum Ep. Fam. 3. 2. 
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Ae LEO, C. eeuc; un 
| a 
His tau Sons bred e 8 


Adoption, the conditions and effe: of it. 292 

Adiles, the nature and duties of their office, 78, 
111. often ruin themſelves by the expence of 

4 _ their ſhpews, 112 


of Cnidos, an eminent Rhetorician, 
attended Cicero in his Travels. 


fEſopus, the Tragedian, applies ſeveral paſſe. 
ges of his parts in "ating to the caſe of Ci- 


CETO. | 389 
Afranius, L. Conf. his 1 | 274 
Agrarian Laws ; ſome account of them. 15 
8 the moſt liberal employment in * 


7 

N * L. Domitius, r the 
C onſallbip by the +50 oat mo 
Albinovanus, M. Tullius, @ friend of Clodius, 
accuſes P. Sextius of public violence. 443 
Allobroges, their Embaſſadors ſollicited to enter 
2 Catiline's plot, 198. are examined in the 
"24; "Or 

Antiochus, a Philoſopher of the old Academy, 
. with zvhom Cicero hdged at Athens. 41 


the Senate det by Cicero's influence. 485 
Antonius, M. Grandfather of the Triumwvir ; 
r Marius. 23 
Antonius, M father of the Triumvir, in- 
vades Crete, I's #s deftated and dies with 
diſgrace, - + \ 1-68 
Annan, C, candidate for the Canſulſbip 3 guil- 
ty of open bribery — ſupported by Craſſus and 
lar, 141, - choſen Conſul with Cicero, and 
 awholly managed by him, 151. ſent aut with 
an army againfi Catiline, 189. is unwilling 
| You. 224. condemned to exil for his ref 
O L ; # 
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FR in W 291 
Appian, a Copier of Plutarch. Preface xc 
Aquilius, M. delivered wp to Mithridates by the 

City of Mitylene. 
Aratus's Phenomena, tranſlated by Cicero, 1 6. 
and alſo bis Progneftics. 279 
Archias, an eminent Poet ; the Maſſer of Cice- 
ro; l with Lucullus, 11. defended by 
Cicero. 260 
Ariſtotle, his with firfl brought into Italy 5 

Sylla. 

plum, the ' native City of Cicero, and 0 
arius, — admitted to the freedom of Rome 3 
' its territory rude and mountainous. 4 
Ateius, Trib, declares the expedition of Craſſus 

. prohibited by the Auſpices, 478. turned out 

. of the Senate for ie by Appius 480 
Atticus, a ſurname 'given to T. Pomponius ; f 

- the Epicurean ſect, 42. purchaſes for Cicero 
at Athens, ſeveral ſtatues and curiofities of 

- Gretian ſeul ture, 134. 77 5 boys his ſlaves 

in copying all the beſt Greek Writers, 136. re- 

fuſes to follow Cicero in his exil, 352. chides 
him for his dejefion, 358. ſupplies him with 


is thought too cold by him, 371. vi- 
= fer him at Dyrchachium, 377- marries Pi- 


450 
Pros urs, their Co 


lege, an account of ie. 529 


| Aulpices, cen forged by Marius and Sylla, 10 
Antiochus, King of Comagene z bis petition to 


animate their ſoldiers. 49 
Autronius, P. Pcetus, convicted of bribery, for- 
feits the Conſullbip, 131. baniſb d, for con- 
-ſpiring with Catiline. 245 


3 Albus, Corn, defended by Cicero ; his cha- 
racter. 460 
Beſtia, L. bis character; defended by Cicero. 


440 
Bibulus, choſen Conſul with Cæſar, 285. $14 


fo es 5 * 29 1. inju treat- 
4 B 


6d 
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ſar, 294. Ä himſelf up in bis 
E7 3 * proveke — aj Triumvir 12 by his 
. Edifts. | 307 


Bona Dea, Ber my/tries polluted by P. = 


Brutus, M. Father of him who flabbed Cæſar, 
furrenders himſelf to Pompey, and is killed by 
\ . g o . 2 


his order. ot 


. 432 
Burſa, T. Mogstius Plancus, acct by Cice- 
ro, and cog to baniſomnt 547 


C. 


AElius, M. his character; defended by Ci- 


"RE- | 461 
Czſar, J. frarh allied. ta C. Marius 3 marries 
Cornelia, Cinna's daughter 3 refuſes. to put 
her away 3 is deprived of her fortune; jon the 

_ priefibead, by Sylla, 3 1. retires inis the coun- 
ay is — by Sylla's ers 3 obtains 


his Aa with difficulty 3 Sylla's. predidtion of 


bim, 32. gains @ Civic Crown at the Siege 
_ of Mitylene, 47. zealous to reftore the. power 
of the Tribuns, 109, made-uſe of them to over- 
urn the Republic, 110. excelled all nen in 
' #ha magnificence of his ſhews, 112. a zealous. 
promoter of the Manilian law, 128. ſuſperd 
of a conſpiracy againſt the fate, 132. revives 
the Marian cauſe; projecutes the Agents of 
Sylla's crnelty 3 but ſpares Catiline, 144. 
fuborns T. Labienus to acex/e C. Rabirius, 
163. whom he condemus, 164. elected High 
Prieft, 167. wotes for ſaving the. lives of Ca- 
tiline's Aecomplices, 211. in danger of being 
kilkd for it, 225. ſupports Metellus. again/ 
Cicero ; his * 8 2 235. 
ended from. hi F, A is 
J_ - . impeached by L. Vettins, and 
Q. Curius, of Catiline's plat, 244. tales bis 
. revenge. on them bath, 245. . away his 
wife, 253. his behaviour in the trial of Clo- 
dius, 255. invites Pompey 10 make himſelf 
Mafter of the Republic, 201. ſupports Clodius 
againfi Cicero, 280. returns with glory from 
Spain, 284. choſen Conſul- with Brbulus, 
285. forms a triple league between Pompey, 
Craſſus, and himſe/f, 286. procures Clodi- 
us's Adoption, 291. carries an Agrarian law 
by wiolence, 294. gains the favor of the 
Knights ; ſend; Cato to priſon, 295. ratifies 
Pompey's ads in Aſia, and humbles Lacul- 
Ins, 296. feigns a 22 with Clodius, 
297. provoked by the, Edidts 
fuborns Vettius to fevear a plot upon young Cu- 
rio, and: the Nables of the oppoſite party, 310. 
firang/es Vettius in priſon, 313. endeavors to 
force Cicero to @ dependence upan him, offers 


Clodius. - 


of Bibulus, 307. 


zo ary ae Liauten 1 in Gaul, 315. 
prove icero's refuſal, afſis Clodius, 
and throw the blame on Cicero, 316. recon- 
cles Piſo to Clodius, 321. condemns the pro- 
ceaings of Cicero againſt Lentulus, and the 
75 330. the legality of his acts queſtioned in 
the Senate, 337. goes to his Province of Gaul, 
38. congratulfites Mdius upon bi manage- 
"ant of Cato, 306 _ to Citero's re- 
ation, 373. Was buy Province plunged to 
un by Cicero afſitti#te, 441. Bas an In- 
terview with Pompey at Luca, 446. recon- 
ciles Pompey and Craſſus, 466. his ſecond 
expedition into Britain, 493. extremely kind 
zo Q: Cicero, 498. ee Cicero to defend 
Vatinius, 506. and al Gabinius, 510. 
Gears the ſi of his daughtep. Iulia with f- 
- eſs, and prepares himſelf for a breach with 
Pompey, 518. alarms the City-with the pro- 
Het of a ciuil war, | 52 
Capitol, herein denet its Splla'r e 


144 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, driver out. | 
Sylla, Ai 55 Pompey. FIG — 

Catiline, diſappointed of tbe Conſulibip, enters 

inis 4 Conſpiracy again be, fate, 131. ac- 
cuſed for his opprefſions in Afric; lien Ci- 
cero #0-undertake hit cauſe, 158. bribes his 
accuſer P. Clodius to. betray ity, 140. bribes 
openly for the Con ſulſbip; ſupported by Ctaifus 
and Cæſar, 141. cuts off the-bhead of C. Ma- 
rius Gratidianus, and preſents it to Syllafs 
aceuſed- by L. Paullus ng Citizens 
in Sylla's preſcription ; .. qd of an ineceſtu- 
ous commerce with Fabia, 


lift, 168. is 
57 . 
e ene- 


44 


his Gladiators, 


declares Cicero, the Father of his Country, 
227. accepts the Commiſſion 8 by Clo- 
_  dius's /awv to depoſe Ptolemy King of Cyprus, 
3%. maintains tbe ty of © odius' 771. 


nates. 349, repulſed from- the- Pretobip. 
Cenſors ; 


k exertiſtd with / 111 


0 8 123 
Cethegus, on off Catiline's Confpivators, his 


charafter, 173. put to death. 221 
of perſons, in what manner 10 be 

draws. Pref, xix 
Character of Mithridates. 21 
_ — 5 48 

— 6 4 
——ͤ— Roſeius, the Comedian. 54 
— — / Sertorius. 70 
3M. Craſſus. 73 
— 7 Catiline. 169 
Lentulus. 172 
——f Cethegus. 173 
—— = Lucullus. 229 
— P. Clodius. 251 
— -A M Pup. Piſo. 259 
— — 7 L. P- Piſo. | 320 
HA. Gabinius. 322 
7 Piſo, Cicero's Son. 397 

7 P. Craſſus. | 


327 
Cicero, M. the Grandfather ; forme account of 
Hin; had two ſons, Mareus and Lucius. 7 
Cicero, M. the Father ; a man of letters and 
' politeneſs; educates his children with great 
K e Craſſus, 8. 
had a houſe in 2 on Mount Palatin, 15 
faw his fon Com ful. | 14 
Cicero, L. the couſin of Cicero ; an account of 
him 


117 
Cicero, Q. the Brother, obtains the 
of Aſia, and quarrels with Atticus for refu- 
to be his Lieutenant, 268. propoſts to vi- 
ft his Brother at Theffalonica, is his return 
from Aſia, But is diſappointed, 3 56. arrives 
at Rome, 362. ſaves his Me in a tumult by 
hiding himſelf under the bodies of the dead, 
385. driven from his houſe by ius, 422. 
made one of Cæſar , Lieutenant in Gaul and 
Britain, 488, 494. prefech a poem on Cz- 
- far's Brittifh expedition. 496 
Cicero, M. T. when born, 1. an account of 
Bis family, 3. called a Ts eu why ; 
his family feat, 4. now poſſeſſe inican 
| Ne pr. of the name of his Father 
and Grandfather, Marcus; the nams of Ci- 
cero, whence derived, 6. educated with his 
couſins, the young Aculeo's, ander the direc- 
tion of L. Craſſus, 8. placed in à public ſchool 
under a Greek Maſter, 10. committed to the 
Poet Archias; much addicted to Poetry; pub. 
ite a Poem while a bey; takes the manly 


55 Oentaries, rhe be, vf ile gu Ino Contu- 


na into werſe ; publiſhes a 

of C. Marius; another, called Linen; his 
rnd pe ſcarce inferior to his oratorial, 
16. s Phib/ophy ; is fond of Phædrus, 
the Epicurean ; deſerts the principles of that 
ſet, 17. makes a Campaign with the Conſul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo, in the Marfic war ; 
was preſent at a conference between the Con- 
ful and the General of” the Mari, 18. ſerves 


as A Volunteer under Sylla, relates à remark- 
-- able ation, at which he wat preſent, 22. 
ſaw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 24. 


writes his ' Rhetorical pieces, 26. ſeholay- to 
Philo, the Academic; reſume: his oratovial 
ftudits under Molo, the Rhodian, 27. flu- 
dies Logic with Diodotus the Stoic ; declames 
in Latin and Greek with M. Piſo and Q. 


Pompeius, 28. puts himſelf a —— time un- 


der Molo, 34. improves his Language by the 
Converſation of the Ladies, 35. offers himſelf 
to the Bar, ibid. undertakes the cauſe of P. 
Quinctius, 36. 4% S. Roſcius of Ame- 
ria, 37. is applauded for it by the whole City, 
38. defends the rights of certain towns of I- 
taly to the freedom of Rome, which Sylla had 


taken from tbem, 40. travels into Greece and 


Aſia, 401. lodges at Athens with Antiochus, 


41. meets there with Atticus; is initiated 


into the Eleufmian myſleries, purſues his Rhe- 
torical fludies under Demetrius the Syrian, 
42. goes over into Aſia, where he is attend- 
ed by the principal Orators of that country, 43. 
©vi/ats Rhodes on his return, where he ſtudies 
Philoſophy with Poſidonius, and declames in 
Greek with Molo, 44. comes back to Rome 
after an eweurſon of two years, 45. his tra- 
welt the onely ſcheme of travelling with credit, 
45, 46. the of his journey to the Del- 
phie Oracle fuſpeed, 53. he marries Te- 


rentia, 59. is made Rucftor, pleads the cauſe 


of Roſcuus the Comedian, 53. enters upon the 
DBueflorſpip of Sicily, 62. greatly honared by 


the 2 for ſome young Officers of 


quality, 63. finds out the tomb of Archimedes, 


'  withnown to the Syracuſians, 64. his return to 
Italy, 6g. refobves to reſide conflantly in Rome, 


66. Arie objerves the Cinciau law, 74. 


| takes all the uſual ways of ey ref 
elf to the people, 76. is elicted Curule Bali; 
' undertakes the proſteu 


tion of Verres, 79, 


* goes to Sicily in ſearch of fas and evidence 
again him ; 


his reception at Syracuſe, 83. 


4B 2 and 


$55 


556 


| by it, 88. ſecures the affect on of the Citizens, 
- # ſupplied with proviſions — 
13. defe 


Fer lim at Athens, 1 Row C. Corneli- 


4 changes his mind, 139. appears a candidate 
For the Conſu 
called in Toga candida; defends Q. Gallius, 
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2 at Meſſana, 85. ' defeats all the projets 
F Verres, by a new way of 


Forces him into exil, 86. offends the 
his Adilobip, 
2 the Sicilians, 1 Czcina and 

onteius, 115. declared Pretor in thret dif- 


| ferent afſemblies, 123. condemns Licinius 
- Macer, _- aſcends the Roflra the firft time, 


in defence of the Manilian law, 126. defends 
A. Cluentius, 129. frequents the ſchool of 


 Gnipho, 130. defends Manilius, 131. re- 
Fuſes to accept any Province, 132. takes great 
Paint in ſuing for the Conſuſſhip, 133. employs 


Atticus #0 purchaſe Patues and other curioſities 


us, 137. inclined to defend Catiline, 138. 


ip, 141. delivers his ſpeech 


142. fproclamed Conſul by the acclamation of 
the whole people, 145. has a fon born to him, 
146. draws his 
his old engagements, to the interefl of the Re- 


public, 150. unites the Equeſtrian order with 

the Senate, 152. oppoſes Rullus's Agrarian 
law, 85 appeaſes the people, in a tumult a- 
gainſt o 


, 160. perſuades the ſons of the 


_ proſcribed to bear their condition with patience, 


161. defends C. Rabirius, x64. gublifbes a 
new law again bribery, 67. charges Ca- 
tiline vith traiterous deſigns, 168. is ordered 
to take care that the fic receive no harm, 
169. rs informed. by Curius of all Catiline's 
meaſures, 175. ſummons the Senate to the 
Temple of Jupiter ; decrees a reward to the 


Fi diſcoverer of the plat, 177. drives Ca- 


tiline out of the City by a reſolute ſpeech, 178. 
his ſecond ſpeech again Catiline, 183. de- 
fendt L. Murena, 191. and C. Piſo, 197. 
inſirufts the Embaſſadors of the * 
bow to convidt the Conſpirators, 199. 

public thanks, and a fupplication decreed to 


Lum for preſerving the City, 203. his third 


ſpeech again Catiline, 204. pubh/bes copies 
of the trial and confeſſion of the Confpirators, 
207. his fourth ſpeech againſi Catiline, 212. 
Piftes the information againfi Cæſar, 226. de- 


clared the Father of his country, receives bo- 


nors from all the towns of Italy, 227. makes 
4 law to limit the Legatio libera, 228. helps 
to procure @ triumph for L. Lucullus, 229. 


decrees a thankſgiving of ten days to Pompey, 


230. mt ſuffered by the Tribun Metellus 70 
ſpeak to the people, at the expiration of his 


| Conjulſbip, 232. publiſhes an Oration againſt 


Metellus; writes to Q. Metellas about his Bro- 


mw, and | 
ity nius, 245: defends P. Sylla, 246. a 


„C. Antonius, from - 


cenſure on 1 


| Nobi 
Ibid. 


" ther's treatment of him; 237. his Letfer to 


Pompey, 243. gives evidence againſt Autro- 
houſe on the Palatine bill with borrowed mo- 


= . gives teſtimony again Clodius, 


fends the Poet Archias, 260. 5. 


255- 


Judgement of Cato, 273. moderates Pompey*s 


Agrarian law to the ſati faction of both par- 
ties, 275. not permitted to leave Rome, when 
choſen by lot an Embaſſador to the Gallic cities, 


276. publiſhes the memoirs of his Conſulbip in 


Greek, 277. writes a Latin on his own 
hiftory, 278. hes his Conſular Orations; 
and Aratus's Prognofiics, tranſlated by him in- 
to Latin werſe, 279. unites himſelf with 
Pompey 3 juſtifies this flep, 281. his con- 
duct with regard to Caeſar, and the Trium- 


_  wirate, 288. defends, C. Antonius, . his Col. 
| tegue, 291, employs himſelf in pleading cauſes, 


299. defends L. Valerius Flaceus, 300. ad- 
viſes Pompey to a breach with Cæſar, 310, 
is alarmed by Clodius's Tribunate ; preſſes At- 
ticus to return to Rome, 314. refuſes the bo- 
ors offered by Cæſar, 315, on Pom- 


pey, but finds reaſon to diſtruſt him, 317. ex- 


_ preſſes an inchnation to the Augurate 3. but 


drops it, 319. is windicated from an unjuſt 
account, note ibid. conceives 
hopes of Pilo and Gabinius, but is ſoon con- 
vinced of bis miflake, 321. provides L. Nin- 
nius, Trib, to-opfaſe Clodius's Jaws ; but con- 
ſents to let them paſs 324- is reduced to- the 
condition of a Criminal, and changes his habit 
upon it, 325. is defended by the Knights, and 
ty, who perpetually attend him, 
i deſerted by Pompey, 231. fubmits to 
a voluntary exil; and conſecrates a flatue of 
Minerva in the Temple of Jupiter, 334. re- 
gents his quitting the City; charges the advi- 
fers of it with perfidy, 343. explanes the mo- 
tives of bis retreat, 345. ſpends ſeveral days 
at Vibo, not fuffered to enter into Sicily by 
C. Virgilius the Pretor, 350. haxorably re- 
cerved by all the Towns through which he paſj- 


ed, 351. 1141 Atticus ta come to him, 352. 
lodges with M. Lenius near Brundiſium, 353. 


bis Dream, 354. arrives at Dyrrhachium, is 
conducted to Theſſalonica by Cn. Plancius, 
355. declines an Interview with his Brother, 
356. 41s dejeftion in his exil, 358. uneaſy for 
the publication of one of his Invefive Orati- 
ons, 367. returns to Dyrrhachium, 375. di/- 
pleaſed with the management of his friends at 
Rome, 376. bis refloration decreed in Mari- 
us's Monument, 388. and confirmed. by all the 
Centuries, 396. his progreſi from Brundiſium 
to Rome, 398, Kc. returns thanks to the. Se. 

nate 
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nate and people, 402. propoſes a law for 
granting to Pompey the Adminiſtration of all 
the corn and proviſions of the lic, 407. 
- plead; for the reſtitution of his Palatin Houſe, 
411. rebuilds his Tuſculan Villa, 420. takes 
down the act of his baniſhment from the Ca- 
pitol, 421. is aſſaulted in the fireets by Clo- 
dius, 423. labors to get the commiſſion of re- 
flaring King Ptolemy granted to Lentulus, 
430. anites himſelf with Pompey, 438. de- 
Fends L. Beſtia, promotes a decree for 


440. 
_ prolonging Cæſar' Command, 441. defends P. 


Sextius, 443. moves for reconfidering Caeſar's 
AZ, for the divifion of the Campanian lands ; 
But drops that motion, 446. the grounds of his 
conduct towards the Triumvirate, &c. 448. 
rebuilds his houſes, 450. made uneaſy in his 
domeflic affairs, 451. applies the Anſwer of 
the Harufpices to the wiolences of Clodius, 
455. perſuades the Senate to recall Piſo and 
Gabinius From their Provinces, 459. defends 
Corn. Balbus and M. Czlius, 460. writes 
a Poem in compliment to Cæſar, 462. engages 
Lucceius to wwrite the Hiſtory of his As, 
46 3 . ſpeaks his Invetive Oration againſt 
Piſo, 471. 7s preſent at Pompey's pews, 
and defends Gallus Caninius, 475. finiſhes 
his Palatin houſe, and prepares an Inſcription 
for it, and for the Temple of Tellus, 477. his 
quarrel and reconciliation with Craſſus, 480. 
fmiſhes bis piece on the complete Orator, 481. 
compoſes a Treatiſe on Politics, 486. enters 
into an intimacy with Cæſar, 488. writes a 
ſeries of Letters to Trebatius in Gaul, 492. 
fends a Greek Poem on his Conſul/aip to Cæſar, 
and writes an Epic Poem in honor of him, 
497. defends Plancius, 50g. and V atinius, 
506. gives evidence again Gabinius, 507. 
defends him in a ſecond trial, 511. apologizes 
for that conduct, 512. defends C. Rabirius, 
| $15: accepts Pompey's Lieutenancy in Spain, 
reſus it, 5 20. begins a Correſpondence 

of Letters with Curio, 525. elected into the 
College of Augurs, 529. uſes. his utmoſt endea- 
ours in promoting Milo to the Con ſuſſbip, 531. 
not deterred from undertaking Milo's defence, 
38. accuſes the Tribun Burſa, 547. writes 
5 Treatiſe on laws, 548. decides a diſpute 
about the Inſcription prepared by Porapey for 
his New Temple, 550. ſuccedes to the Govern- 
ment of Cilicia againſt his will. 551 


Cincius, M. Trib. his Jaw prubibiting Patrons 


to take money or preſents from their Clients. 56 
Cinna, the Conſul, driven out of Rome, and 
depoſed by his Collegue Oftavius ; recalls Ma- 
rius, enters. Rome with a ſuperior force, and 


guts all bis enemies to the ſeuord, 23, killed in 


" a mutiny of his ſoldiers. | 2 
Ciſpius, 210 beaten by Clodius. 1; 
Civic Crown, what, &c. 47 


Claſſical writers, *vby {6 called. Mute 123 
Clodius, P. his Character, 251. anes the 
myſteries of the Bona Dea, 253. hi trial for 
it, 254. becomes a declared enemy to Cicero, 
259. bis projet to get himſelf choſen Tribun, 
7 the means of an Adaption, 280. the law of 
His adoption carried by the affifiance of Cæſar 
and Pompey, 292. bis pretended quarrel with 
Czſar, 297. is ekfed a Tribun, and threat- 
ens Cicero, 314. promiſes Pompey to be af 
Hit devotion, 316.” does not ſuffer Bibulus to 
ſpeak to the on laying down the Conſul- 
ib, 318. bargains with Piſo and Gabinius 
to rppreſs Cicero, 321. endeavours to gain the 
people by popular laws, 323. inſults Cicero, 
325. produces the Conſult to give their opinion 
on Cicero's Conſulſhip, 329. repeali the - 
lian and Fufian laws, 330. publiſhes a law 
for Cicero"; baniſhment, 338. demoliſhes Cice- 
To's houſes, 340, perſecutes his wife and chil- 
dren, 341. poiſons Q. Seius Poſthumus, for 
refuſing to ſell his houſe to him, 342. protures 

a law to depaſe Ptolemy, King of Cyprus; 
charges Cato with the execution of it, 347. is 

\ congratulated upon it by Ceſar, 348. affronts 
Pompey by ſeizing Tigranes his Priſoner, 363. 
Forms a plit again Pompey's life, 364. at- 

_ tacks the Triumvirate and Gabinius, 379. 
drives Fabricius and Ciſplus the Tribuns out 
of the Forum, with great ſlaughter, 384, 385, 

& c. impeached by Milo, ſcreened by Metellus, 
386: endeavours t6 raiſe fig tumults againſt 
Cicero, 405. oppoſes the reſtitution of his Pa- 
latin houſe, 418. commits great Outrages a- 
gainft Cicero and Milo, 422. choſen /Edile, 
434. impeaches Milo, 436. applies the an- 
fever of the Haruſpices to the caſe of Cicero, 
455. impeaches the Tribuns Suftenas, C. Ca- 
to, and Procilius, 503. killed by Milo. 534 
Clodius, Sex. tried and baniſbed, for his vio- 
fences at Clodius's funeral. 546 
Conſuls ; the method of chufing them. 145 
Cornelius, C. Trib. raiſes great diſorders in 
the City, by the publication of new laws, 121. 


accuſed for prattices againſt the flate, definded 


Cicero. | | 137 
Corradus, Seb. his Life of Cicero, what. 
Pref, xxviii 
Cotta, an Orator of the firſt character, 41. his 
way of ſpeaking, 55. obtains the Conſulſhip, 
57. moves the Senate to recall Cicero, 382 
Craſſus, L. the firſt Orator of his time, direfted 
the method of Cicero's education. Mi 
Craſſus, M. obtains the decree of an Om 
a7; 


$57 


far putting an end ta the 


175. accuſes Cæſar, and claims the reward 
dlicreed to the faſt 1 55 of the plot. 244 


ab City, kills the 
order of young Ma- 


Dictatorſnip, fame account of that office. 
1 8 the grounds of his W 


. xxv 
Bie a Stoic ; oe with Cicero. 28 
ionyſius, of Magneſia, a famed Rbetorician, 
attended Cicero in his travel. XL 


Divination, @ Sprech of Cicero h called ; Y 

Druſus, the Tribun, ofeffnated. 17 
: K 

Leuſinian myſteries, 42. ſome account of 


| E them. Note [Ce] 43 
Emperor; he fenification of that title. Note 7 


24 
Equeſtrian dignity, or thy. oder of Knights,what 
it was, Note [+] 3. ement of cauſes 
taken from them, 2 reftored to the Senate, 
33. recover their right of Fudicature, 108. 
_ obtain diſtin ſeats in Take Theaters, by Otho's 
. I 2 1 


. b 


8 


. 
ws © K : 
1 * 
F ; 
- 


bis riches and manner 
a choſen Conſul with Pom- 
| are ts in a canſþi th Pn . BSN, nnn we 
Ftilie, „&. ls the Veflal Fi irgins ; tried for inceſt 
Pom 132, accuſed of a cart: awith 12 and acquitted. 144 
Wi tiline, 22 pods the Tudges in Fabricius, Franc. his Life Cicero, what. 
_ Clodiyg's al, 256. iſcampoſes 25 Pref. xxix 
52 Cicero's dd 265. prepares Ir bis Fabricius, the Tribun, driven out of the — 
Falern Expedition, in 7 4% Auſpi- by Cledius. 284 
ces, 478, reconciled to Cicero, 480. his deg? Fever, pleuretic, the common of ancient 
| $209 aud modern Rome. Note [g] 24 
Craſſus, P. the Sen; his death and ay Fibrenus, a little river, running through Cice- 
. r0's effate. 
Crete, /ubjefed ta the Romans. 56 Flaccus, L. Valerius, accuſed of 33 
Crown, laurel, the ornament of a Triumph, 69. - ſtration, defended by Cicero. 3900 
Myrtle, e of an Ovation. on 8 M. Lenius, entertain Cicero in on 
Curio, C i ny © LE 
peculiar action an manner Flavius, the Tribun, commits the C 
Curio, the Sen, the moſt afiive of the lus to priſan. N 275 
1 15 clears him from the Forum, the great Square of Rome. 17 
eof a 311. enters mio @ | 
2 7 * with Cicero 3 bit ES. G. 
1 Carline's Confoirators, Ger ' Tribun, propoſes 
urius, one of Catiline's Conſdirators, diſcovers Abinius, A. Tribun, a law to 
their counfils to Cicero by Fulvia bis Miſtreſs, grant an extraordinary commiſſion to 


Pompey, 117, is choſen Conſul, 320. com- 
3 Clodius to ofpppeſs Cicero, 321. 
his character, 322. rejets the petition of the 
Knights in favor of Cicero; baniſves L. La- 

| 2% for his zeal in Cicero's ſervice, 326. 
gs of having been the favorite of Cati- 

— 341. fights for Pompey again Clodi- 

us, 365. goes to his Province of Syria, 381. 
an N of his victory over Ariſtobu- 

lus, but is refuſed the honor of a thankſgiving, 
454. recalled from his Province by the Senate, 

| 460, reftores King Ptolemy, 470. returns to 
Rome, is impeached of treaſon, &c. 506. is 
defended by Cicero. 511 

Gallius, Q. defended by Cicero. 142 
Gaul Narboneſe, the general character of that 
people by Cicero. 116 
* L. and Cn. Lentulus, exerciſe the 
e of Cenſors with rigor. 110 
Guipho, a celebrated Rhetorician, kept a ſehool 
in Rome. .. 130 
Gracchi, /aid to derive their eloquence from their 
mother Cornelia. 9 
Greeks, the beſt Maſters of Elquence. 10 
Greek learning, in great wogue at Rome. 34 


3 Greek writers, 1 be read with caution on Reman 


affairs. 


| > hte 


Pref. xxiii 
H. | 


their anſwer concerning certain 
54 


el- 
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Horace, @ paſſage in him i 


The IN D E X. 


Helvia, Cicero: mother 3 rich, and well de- 
feended ; never once nivntioned by Cicero; - 
flory told of her by Quintus. 

Hermathen, eee wha fr of 


Hiſtory, of ehe Liver of Grant mor, 3 


— , Pref. xv. 4 plan for à general 
own by by Cicero, Pref Xx. the Au- 


—_ 5 method of compiling the preſent Hiſtory, 
Pref. xxi. a general rule of writing it. ib. xxvii 


ard. Note [vl 


Hortenſius, the Orator at the bar 3 a 
wolunteer in the Marſir war ; communis a 
Regiment, 18. raiſts Cicero's emulation, 27 
his way of ſpeaking, 55. called the Player 
for his Theatrical act, 75. the King e 2 

Forum, 8 1. oppoſes the Gabinian law, 118. 

ulbected by Cicero of treachery towards rw 

4 

9 impeached of bribery, and treated 

avith 2 by Pompey. 546 


I. 


Led and taken by Pompey. 262 
number and credit at Rome. 


Eruſalem, be 
Jews, 


Inter-rex, aubat fort of Magiſtrate. $21 
Interregnum, be 2 known in Rome. 


524 
Julia, Czſar's daughter, and Pompey” 1 . 


dies in Childbed ; the unhappy conſequences of 
her death. | 319 


L. 


Abienus, T. Trilun, ſuborned by Cæſar, 76 
accuſe C. Rabirius, 163. opens Czſar's 


<way to the High Priefthood. 167 
Elia, the wife of Sczvola, the Augur ; emi- 

nent for her elegance of ſpeaking. 35 
Law, raiſed it's profeſſors to the higheſt hors: 1 
—Cincian. 5 
——Gabinian. 117 
m———of L. Otho. | I21 
aurian. 1 
- Manilian. | 125 
—Papian. 138 
A lian and Fufian. 330 


Laws ; ſome new ones occaſion diftarbances in 
the City, 117. t*v0 propoſed by Cicero. 228 
Legatio libera, what. 228 
Lentulus, one of Catiline's Conſpirators, 172. 
his character, 173. flranglid in priſon. 5 I 
Lentulus, P. Cornelius, Conful, moves the Se- 
nate for the refiaration of Cicero, 366. the 


303 


chief promoter of Cicero's rehtirn 

Biribus of the cummi ton Aigle 4 ou Pto- 

lemy, 427. kave: bis affairs to Cicero, and 

| out 72. * "6 % affde the thoughts 
Leda, * enters 2 a — bis 

Collegae Q. Catulus. 51, 52 
Lettets of Cicero 76 Atticus, 117, 2 16 * 
— 0 Q. Metellus G ; - 
9 Pompey. 243 

2 7 crcntia. 368 

79 Gallus. " | 425 
=——— Lentulus. 448, 512 
7 Lucceius. 464 
5 M. Marius. 475 
9 ). Cæſar. 490 
9 Q. Cicero. 508 
——_—_— Curio. 5 26, * 


9 Marius. 

Letters of Cicero 7 Atticus, the memoir of uſe 
times, Pref. xxi 

Lollius, M. one of the chiefs in Clodius's 5 


Lueceius, Cicero's Friend, a celebrated dry, 
463. undertakes the I; ife of” Cicero. 5 

Lucullus, L. defeats the violences of the Niles 
L. Quin&tins,. 67. obtains the cummam of the 
Mithridatic war, 68. drive; Mithridates out 
F the kingdom of Pontus, and gains many 

glorious victories, 125. his foldiers mutim a- 


' gainſt” him, 126. he e ; reiliui. 22 
Fable affairy; ; his character. 


Lupus, Tribun, propoſes the annulling of cet fir s 
att for the diviſion of the Canpunian lands. 


Ss 
Luftrical day; what it was. 9 * 6 


M. 


Acer, L. accuſed of oppre ton, and ton- 
in demmed by Cicero; the flory of his 
dent 


Manilius, Trib. rai/#s diſturbances in thi Cir 
by a new Jaw; publiſhes à law, 10 tranſ- 
fer the command of the Mithridatic «var 
m Lucullus 7 Pompey, 125. actuſed of 
corruption, and deftnded by Cicerd. 130 

Mantius raiſes an army for the fervitt of Cati- 
line, 17T. declared à public enemy. 189 

Manly gown, at what age given, &c. ' 12 

Marcell? mus, Conful, a firm oppoſer of the Trium- 

virate; treats Pompey roughly, 439. endea- 
wours to alarm the City with the danger of his 


6 
Marius. his behwviour in the Marfic * 4 
endeawours to get the command of the Mithri- 
2 datit 


Metellus, Q. Sur a Conſul 


Milo, Tribun, 


cd to fly ; es himſelf into the s, 

* i he it diſcovered and preſeruyed by. — 
_ Minturnum 3 tranſports him/elf 

. . Atric, 22. the flory of the Gallic Soldier 

1e full Bim, thought fabulous, Note ibi 

© recalled and enters Rome; exerciſe: great cru- 

 eltits, 23. bis death and character, 24. bis 

remain thrown into the river Anio by Sylla. 


Marius, the Sor, bifieged in Præneſle ; —2 
end to his own life. 

Marſic war, called the Ball and Secial, = 
account of it. 17 
Memmius, C. informs the Senate of a flrange 
contract among the Conſular Candidates. 500 
Menippus, of Stratonica, an Afatic Orator, 
accompanies Cicero in his travels. 43 


1 war Fx Sylla to Himſelf”; 


50 


350 


Metellus /abdues Crete, 68. 5 by Sertori- 


us, 70. hinders the People from paſſing Judge- 
ment on Rabirius. 


167 

etellus, Q. Nepos, Tribun, will not ſuffer 
Ser to ſpeak to the people, on 22 
the Conſullbip, 231. % 

' gainſi Cicero, 235. ſuſpended from his of- 
ice, 236. flies to Pompey, 237. elected Con- 
ſal, promiſes to promote. Cicero's refloration, 
£ 66. as a double part, 391. conſents at 
J "Hh to Cicero's return, 392. attacked. by 
_ Clodius's mob, 406. endeawours to ſereen 
_ Clodius from a trial, 424. makes his peace 
_ with Cicero, and fe ets out 22 430 
is character, 

4. _—_— to priſon Flavi us the Tri- 
8 declares his abhorrence of Clodi- 
© us's * 281. dies Suddenly, ſuppoſed to 


be poiſoned. I - 
« impeaches Clodius, 336. 
Gladiators 10 de defend himſelf againſt him, 38 4 
a N to bring him to a trial, 423. is 
mpeached by him, 436. marries F. auita, the 
2 bter of Sylla, 1. 2 Clodius, 534. 
is end by Cicero, 540. baniſhed, _ 544 


Mithridates, Xing of Flew his character 3 


males war upon the Romans, 21. conquers 
Athens, 27. treat: M. Aquilius with cru- 
el, 47. renews the war again Rome, 68. 
' 4riven out of his kingdom of Pontus, 125. 
Bis death. 230 

Mitylene, @ city of Leſbos, defiroyed by Q 

hermus, reflered by Po 

Molo, the Rhodian, 4 hy as, teacher of 4 

\ Juence, gives lectures to Cicero, 27. the firſt 


aubo was ever permitted to ſpeak to the Roman 
Senate in Greek. „ 


25 


Merula, of Anagnia, eres a flatue to Clodius. 


ted by Cæſar a- *© 


Th I N DE x. 
Mongault, Mr. bis tranftion of the Letters " 
cammended. 


Atticus, 


Pref. xxix 


Macia, the Wife i famous for 4 


- delicacy in the Latin tongue. | 
Murena, I. Confal le 55 
a ” Cicer. hh e 4 90 


x © v9 
No on omit, an arent of 


their origin. 

Ninnius, L. L. Pikes, moves the Senate to _ 
their habit on Cicero's account,” 326. makes a 
motion to recall him. *,) yox 

Nomenclators ; their office. + e 


2 


Ctavian Wars 


| Octavius, Cn. * Cinna, and 1 
tilled. 23 


Octavius, called afterwards Auguſtus, born in 
Cicero's Con ſuſſbip. 230 
Orator ; his profeſſion wwhat, 15. not mercena- 
793 paid Sith the public honors and pręftr- 
ments. 55 
ann, L. Mucius, the Tribun, hinders the 
promulgation of a law againſt bribery, 141. 

Joins with the enemies of Cicero, after hav- 
ing been defended by him, 142 
Otho, L. publibes a law for aſſigning ſeparate 
_ ſeats in the Theaters to the Knights, 121. his 


appearance in the Theater Arps @ riot. 1 59 | 


P. 


Apius, C. publybes a v oblige all 
E. — 7 to quit the City. 138 
s, the proper notion of them: Note G] 

141 

Perr rna, Lieutenant to Sede ; .avhom 2 
ils by treachery, and uſurps his place ; is 
taken priſoner, and put to death by Pompey. 


71 


atricians, 


Petreius, wrges Antony to abt with Catiline ; 


defiroys Catiline, and his whole army. 224 
Phædrus, the Epicurean ; one of Cicero's fir/t 
— in Philoſophy. 


17 
, an eminent Academic, maſter 10 — 


Piſo, Cn. obtains the government —— 
ters into an engagement again nic 
. Czxſar, is bla 


132 


Piſo, C. defended by Cicero, and acquitted. 197 
Piſo, M. Pupius, Conſul, a favorer of P. = 
dius, Bis character. 
Piſo, P. Calpurnius, elected Conſul; Father in 
WW 
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3 gives. Cicero marks of 
1s confidence, 320. joins with Clodius a- 

inſt bim ; his charafter, 321. is folli- 
_, cited by Cicero to efpouſe 2 cauſe, but 
excuſes himſelf, 326, declares his. reſolu- 


lien to # Clodius, 333. boaſts that be 
Was to Cethegus, 341. bett for 
tains the 


Clodius againf Pompey, 365. 

Province of Macedonia, 381. recalled from 

it by the Senate, 460. returns to Rome, 470. 

| roughly treated by Cicero, in an invefive 
c 


| . 471 
Piſo, Cicero's /or in law, xealhuſy * Ma 
him, 371. his death and character. 397 


Piſo, Cn. a young Nobleman, chung | 

with W. crimes againſt the flate. 467 
Plancius, Cn. Autor of Macedonia, receives 
Cicero at. Dyrrhachium, and conduct, him 
to Theſlalonica, 355. i defended by him. 
| O 
Plotius, ff opened a Latis heal at Rinne. 


10 


Flutarch mentions ſome prodigies at Cicero's 


birth, 1. loves ta introduce them- into Hiſtory, | 


2. a character of him, as a writer on Roman 
affair. Pref. xxiv. 


= 


Pompeius, Cn. Strabo, ' Con/u/, Father of Pom- 
| 8 


pey the great. I 
Pompeius, Cn. joins Sylla with three legions, 
29. ſends Carbo's head to Sylla, 30. re- 


turns victoriaus from Afric; ſaluted by Sylla 


evith the title of Magnus; a fri- 
umpb againſt Sylla's will 3 triumphs to the 
Joy of the people ; the firſt of the Equeſtrian 
. 


Car drawn by Elephants, 46. joins 
abt Q. Catulus in the war againſt M. Le- 
idus; orders M. Brutus zo led, 52. 


Joined wwith Q. Metellus in the war a- 


aint Sertorius, 70. orders Perperna to be 
25 and his papers to be burnt ; triumphs 
a ſecond time, though flill a private Citizen ; 
is elected Conſal in his abſence, and before 


the Conſular age, 72. reflores the Tribuni- 


cian power, 108. à great diſſembler, 119. 


finiſhes the war againſt the Pirates in four 
_ months, 1 20. 
Mithridatic war, by the Manilian law, 126. 
finiſhes the Piratic .and Mithridatic wars, 
and obtains a —_— 


iving 4 ten days, 230. 
returns to Rome, flights the opportunity of 
making himſelf Maſter of the lic, 261. 
an account of his congueſis and 
bis cautious behaviour, 264. called in rail 
kery, Cnzus Cicero; makes L. Afranius 


ul, againft the inclination 


_ Vol. 


CI 


der, who had recerved that honor ; his tri- 
obtains the command of the Prieſts, called together to determin the affair of 


„ 362. 


of the City, | 


tion of Clodius's Adopt 9 

e the public, 307. his miſtaken po- 
© liey in entring into the Triumvirate, 309 
gives Cicero the firongefi aſſurances of hi, 
protection, 316. is admoniſhed to guard him- 
Self againſt Cicero, retires to his Alban Vil- 
la, 331. receives Cicero's friends coldly, 

_ awho came to implore his protection, 332. re- 
fuſes his aſſiſlance to Cicero himſelf, 333. 
is inſulted by Clodius ; thinks of recalling 
Cicero, 363. futs himſelf up in his houſe, 
| Bagel by Damio, one of Clodius's 
36 7 propoſes to recall Cicero, 
ple, 383. renews the ſame 
motion in the Senate, 391. recommends it to 
the people, 393. has the adminifiration of 
the corn and proviſions of the Empire granted 
to him at Cicero's motion, 408. 1s 2 ro 
obtain the Commiſſion for reſtoring King Pto- 
lemy, 432. Heal in defence of Milo, 436. 

is roughly handled by Bibulus, Curio, Fa- 
vonius, and C. Cato; joins with Cicero 
apainſi them, 438. reconciled to Craſſus by 
Cefar, and extorts the Conſulſpip from L. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 466. opens Bis new 
Theater, 473. and exhibits moſi magnificent 
ſhews in it, 474. urges Cicero to defend 
Gabinius, 511. concerned for the death of 
Bis vie Jula, 518. declared the fingle Con- 
ful, and publiſhes ſeveral new laws, 537. 
ruins Milo, 539. marries Cornelia, pre- 
ſerves Scipio from an impeachment, treats 
Hypſeus with inhumanity, 546. defends 
Burſa, 547. prepares an Inſcription for his 
7 3 of Venus, 550. ready to break with 
Cæſar. 552 
Pontinius, C. triumphs over the Allobroges. 519 
Poſidonius, @ learned Stoic, maſter and friend 
of Cicero, 44. à reflection on the flory of his 
flaical fortitude. Note [e] 44 
Prætorſhip, ſome account of it. 123 


Cicero's hou/e. | 411 
Procilius, Tribun, condemned for killing a Citi- 
en. 503 


Prodigies, that preceded Catiline*s confpira- 
cy, 140. @ flatue of Romulus and Remus 
firuck with lightning ; Cicero's and Vir- 
gil's deſcription of it, Note, ibid. the flory 
a prodigy contrived by Cicero and Teren- 
tia, | 208 
| 4 C Proſerip- 


'Quindtius, L. a — IP Tri . 
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15 
dero under bis © „ 13. hi; houſe the 
©. Oracle of the City,” iT ere an Epigram 


e ypt, . OR to be 2 Scpvola, the . lar 8 
4 Roman army. 427 - and Hill inthe low, 13. ® AD ED. 

Pata, the 5 2 Fr, Fe nt of Italy. 65 pus. n 
ö Scipio, _ 1 bribtry, But Preſerved Som 

Q. TY 2 trial by Pom 46 


Uzitors; th 225 he of the fob 
1% to the 
ae La $7, 78 


o pet the ads of Sylla rever/ed.. 


N F. W r 6 hs 
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N C. accuſed by T. Labienis, . 

defended. by Cicero. 

Rabirius, Tabus defended 5 G 
515 


"Kacilim, Tribun, moves for the impeachment of © 


_.. Clodius. | 
Romans, exact in the education of erg 
dren, 9. @ ſummary account of their cun- 


_ fitution\ and government, Pref, xxx, free 
bribery, till after the times of the * 
- Gracchi, Pref. xxxix. their | corruption in 
* gouernment of Provinces, 80. uſed 
give anſwers to foreigners in Latin, 


Now T [f] 7 ſeldom uſed capital mo 


ments. 


: Roſeius a famed Comedian, j& his 1 _ 


fended by Cicero, 53. a char 


1 his daily pay for acting. 2 
Roſcius, 8. of Ameria, accuſed of the murt 


2 wo Father ; defended by Cicero, and ac- 


Riſe, Q, Fe Pompeius banihhed far the A, 
547 
1 P. Servilius,  Tribun, publiſhes an 


— Agrarian law, 153. poſed by Cicero. 
= 
| Rutiius, Conf; kilkd inthe *. war. 13 


8. 
ga, Q Fabius, informs. Cicero of the 


An 
Sou practices of Catiline's Confederates with 
tbe Allobroges. 19 


1 Sauffeius, M. ane of Milo's Ceela, twice 


defended by. Cicero, and 2 545 


„eren & Mycios. 1 


2 takes Ci- 


ger and flateſman of 6 


gives, an ad- 


aden e 


them and public games, magnificent and. Expen- 


omplete, HI lle in 44 
of the . 57. the 'varancies ſupplied 


ear by the ueſtors. 1 Nr 
Sci, l a Lale of the Mob nr. Cui, 0 


Senators not held c 


66 Serranus, Tribun, "Binfers be decree — 
8 383. oppoſes the Acres for refloring 
Cicero houſe. * 419 


Sertorius maintains a ab of eight years againſt 


the <whole force of Rome, 70. his chara&er 
and death. 7 Fic 7.1 


1 prevail; with Metellus 7 #roy bis op- 
| potion to Cicero's return. | ka 
Sextius, P. Pueflor, joins with Petreĩus in urg- 
mM. 1. Antony to a batt with Catiline, 224. 
Tripun, procure Cefar conſent ts Ci- 
cero"s refloration, 373. Left for dead in the 
„ Clodius, 385. accuſed by M. Tul- 
 Jius Albinovanus, and And 4 5 Cicero. 


443 


$2 
Sica entertains Cicero In bit oxi. © 350 


Sicihy, be A Yeh 4 Rome, 61. the 
N 8 c, 62. famous for it's 


by Sicinius, a ferns Tribun, bis jeft non the 
Cemal Cn. Octavius, and" C. Scribonius 
Curio; 5 45 4 . Is flajn by the — 
AT 17 [ 
Si onſu 1. 5 rhe oote » 
putting Catiline's 4.28 ices to — 210 
Spartacus, General of the Gladiators, in the 
Servili war; filled at the head of his troops. 


3 of Cicero for Roſcius Amerinus. 15 


. Roſcius the Comedian.” 54 
—— eainf! Ccilivs and Verres, 817 Kc. | 
— wy > ow * 118 
— the Manilian lo. 127 
Ir Cluentius. 129 

ITS Gallius.” 143 


ainft' the Agrarian law. 134 &c. 
2 His about Otho. n 

to the Sons of the Proferibee. 162 
DIE Rabirius. 1564 
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— fr Czlius. 462 
ein Pio. 7 
I Plancius. | 505 
f . 515 
: For. Milo. 42 


Speech of J. Cæſar on Catiline”s 4ecomplices. 


M. Cato. 125 
Sylla, P. Corn. convicted of bribery, and for- 


oeits the Conſuſibip ; accuſed of conſpiring with 


Catiline ; defended by Cicero, and * | 
246 


Sylla, L. Cornelius, his behaviour in the 
Marfic war, 19, obtains the Conſulſbip; 


tbe of Aſia ; the command of the 
fs: a Pony war, 21. drives C. Marius 
, out of Rome, 22. recovers Greece and A- 


_ ha from Mithridates ; declared a public ene- 


* 7 make peace rb Mithridates, 28. 
| op the works of Ariſtotle into Italy; 


at Brundifium ; is joined by young 


— z-: defeats Norbanus; draws Sci- 
575 s army from him, 29. gives Scipio bis 
ife, 30. the inventor of a projeriptron 3 de- 
rive J. Cæſar of the Prizfihord, 31. un- 


x 10 Ang ay grants him hit life 3. bis prediction 


cäancerning bim; declared Didtator, 32. makes 

great alterations in the flate; diſtributes the 

— 1 lands among his ſoldiers, 3 3. gives 

"ou the tithe of Magnus; is 4: fuſed 
ompey”'s demand of a triumph, 46. 

* death and character. 40 

Fyracuſe and Meſſana refuſe to join wwith the 0- 


ther Cities of Sicily in the impeachment 0 2 


Verres. 
Senate, had the 72 prerogative of An bing 
tze Provinces, till Czlar obtain'd them by 4 


grant of the people. IT 
A rquinius, Zit evidence againf Craſſus, wot- 
I to be falſe. | 226 


< rn wife 5 Cicero, rich and —— | 
Vier; urges Ci- 


60. zealous of Clodius 


| l ts fol f 


e 1 N. . RK. 
pr fr” 


9 


of bir J with great” fen 


Coupe s order, 


2 ba, i coo habt int 85 
ylla 


Thermus, Q. demoliſbe; Mitylene. 
Torquatus accuſes P. Corn. Huus of e 
with Catiline. 240 


"Tranſlations of the Claffic writers 3 howto 


Pref. Xii. 


TI of Cicero, the pattern of beneficiab'vra- 


velling. 5 


Trebatius recommended to Cæſar by Cicero, 75 


his character, &c. 


Trebonius, Tribun,- publiſhes a law for GE * | 


fienment of Provinces for froe years to the Con- 


Tribuns, their power carried to the 2740 
exceſs by the Gracchi, Pref. wxorxviii a- 
28 by Sylla, 33. "reflored by Pompey, 


108. the common taols of the ambitious. 


4 
Triumvirate, the fit; by whom formed, and 
with what views. 286 


Tullia, Cicero's daughter, außen born, 398. 
meets her father at Brundiſium; marries 
Crafbpes ; Le. from him by divorce, and 
marries Pi 450 

Tullius, the name of Cicero's family ; it's de- 
rivation. 6 

Tuſculan Villa, preferred by Cicero to the reft 
of his Villa's, 134 


Tyrannio, @ karned Greek entertained by Ci- 


cero. 81 
WàI. 


Atinius, the Tribun, Cæſar' creature, 
299. heads Calar's mob. again Bi- 
bulus, 294 attacks the houſe of Bibulus, 


307. y we a witneſs again P. Sextius, 


and is ſeverely laſbed by Cicero, 445. made 


Pretor, to the excluſion of M. Cato, 476. 
defended by Cicero, 505. his character. 5 6 
Verres, C. Prætor ꝙ Sicily; accuſed by Ci- 
cero of great oppreſſion and cruelty, 79. 13 
5 and baniſved, 88. a ſpecimen of his 
crimes, 89. his death. | + 108 
Vettius, the General of the Mark, holds a con- 
ference. with the Roman Corfu, Cn. Pom- 


Wee L L. atcuſes Ceſar of Catiline*s N 
241. is imprijoned and miſerably uſed by him, 
245» 
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vigil, C. one we Cicero into _——Sertorian, 770 

Gallic, 5 
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W. ; part ofthe education of the Nobility 
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